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PREFACE 


The  issue  of  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Climates  and  Baths  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  completes  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1889, 

The  second  volume  contains  reports  on  the  Climates  of  the 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  not  described  in  the  first  volume, 
viz. :  the  East  Counties  and  Coast  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed, 
the  Midlands,  the  Lake  District  and  NorLh-West  Coast,  Nortli 
and  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  these  reports  usefid  and  serviceable  to  medical  practitionerb 
and  their  patients. 

The  Climates  of  Scotland  have  been  omitted,  as  the  committee 
failed  to  secure  the  necessary  local  co-operation. 

The  subjects  have  been  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  in 
Volume  I,  and  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  accurate  com- 
parison of  data,  the  meteorology  of  the  same  series  of  years  has 
been  investigate<l,  viz.  lMaO-lH9(). 

At  the  same  time  the  work  has  been,  as  much  as  possible, 
brought  up  to  date,  and  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the 
towns  are  taken  from  the  census  tables  of  1901. 

It  IB  much  to  be  regretted  that  owing  to  the  limitation  of  space, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  the  reports,  and 
tbis  especially  applies  to  the  valuable  material  collected  by  Dr. 
William  Ewart  concenuug  the  climate  of  the  London  suburbs, 
and  to  the  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  history  and  resources 
of  Ireland  by  Sir  John  Moore. 

The  resignation  by  Dr.  Ord  of  the  chairmanship  on  his  retire- 
ment from  London  was  a  great  loss  to  the  committee,  as  besides 
Dr.  Ord's  important  contributions  to  the  first  volume,  which  was 
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edited  by  Dr.  Garrod  and  himself,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  work  of  the  comnnttee.  The  meetings  were  held 
at  hia  house,  and  most  of  the  members  will  recall  with  pleasure 
the  graceful  hospitality  with  which  he  received  them,  and  the 
kindly  but  discriminating  criticiam  he  bestowed  on  their  reports. 
Dr.  Theodore  Williams  was  appointed  to  succeeil  Dr.  Ord  as 
chainnan. 

Another  loss,  was  the  death  of  Dr.  Leech  of  Manchester,  who 
attended  several  meetings  of  the  committee  and  contributed  the 
excellent  report  on  North  Wales  to  the  present  volume. 

Dr.  Archibald  Garrod,  after  successfully  accomplisLiiig  the  work 
of  bringing  out  the  first  volume,  and  also  largely  contributing  to  its 
contents,  rebigued  the  secretaryship  and  has  been  worthily  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  P.  Horton-Smith,  who  has  brought  to  the  task  such 
an  amount  of  energy,  industry,  and  tact,  that  the  publication, 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  has  been  com- 
pleted in  a  comparatively  short  period.  Dr.  Horton-Smith  has 
also  contributed  the  report  on  the  Midlands,  and  has,  by  hie 
skilful  mastery  of  detail,  smoothed  the  path  of  several  of  the 
contributors. 

The  committee  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  separate  reports  they 
wish  to  record  their  obligations  to  Mr.  William  Marriott,  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  for  much 
kindly  help. 

In  conclusion  they  would  express  a  hope  that  the  varied  in- 
formation collected  in  these  volumes  may  prove  of  use,  not  only 
to  Medical  men  and  Officers  of  Health,  but  also  to  Civil  Engineers. 
Agriculturists,  Horticulturists,  and  especially  to  those  municipal 
bodies  and  County  and  District  Councils,  who  are  largely  interested 
in  the  health  of  the  community. 

C.  Theodore  Williams  (Chairman). 
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Tlie  follovnng  are  the  Circular  Letters  which  were  sent 
to  the  Medical  Men  practising  at  the  vcirious  health 
resorts  and  bath-places: — 

1.  Leitbr  asking  for  Information  regardino  a  Climatic  Kesort. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chimrgical  Society  to  investigate  the  Climatology  and  Balneology 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Com- 
mittee ventures  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  medical  men  practising  at  the 
various  health  resorts  (and  at  other  places  to  which  interest  attaches 
in  this  relation),  who  alone  possess  the  experience  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  their  climates. 
Information  is  desired   upon  the  following  points  with  r^ard 

to    

I.  The  prevalence  among  the  permanent  residents,  or  the  inter- 
currence  in  visitors,  of  the  following^  diseases ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  climate  upon  patients  sent  there  for  the  treatment  of 
any  of  them. 

A.  Afuemia  a/nd  Dehility. 

B.  Scrofula     and     Tuberculous     Diseases,    except     Phthisis 

Pvlnumalis. 

C.  Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory  Orgatis. 
Phthisis  (with  special  reference  to  htemoptysis). 
Bronchitis  and  Catarrh. 

Pneimionia. 

Pleurisy. 

Asthma. 
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D.  Renal  Disecises. 
Acute  Renal  Dropsy. 

Chronic  Albuminuria  (state  whether  presumably  associated 

with  granular  kidney). 
Calculus  and  Gravel. 

E.  Bkeumatism,  Eheumatoid  Arthritis^  aiui  Net^rcdgim. 

F.  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  particularly/  Eczema. 

G.  Endemic  Diseases. 
Malarial  Afiections. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Diarrhoea. 
Scarlet  Fever. 
Diphtheria. 
Endemic  Sore  Throat. 

II.  The  common  causes  o£  death,  and  frequency  of  old  age,  among 
the  permanent  residents. 

III.  The  system  of  drainage  adopted. 

IV.  The  water  supply. 

The  following  Outline  for  Climatologiccd  Reports  was  sent  with  the 
above  letter: — 
GENERAL   PART. 

1.  Definition  of  District. 

2.  General  Physical  Characters  of  District. 

Protection  from  toinds. 
Exposure^  <fcc. 

3.  Brief  Notice  of  Geological  Formation,  and  Soil ;  with  special 

•    reference  to  Dryness  and  Humidity. 

Configuration  of  surface,  in  relation  to  natural  drainage. 

Elevations. 

Protection  from  tvind,  rain^  and  fog. 

4.  Trees,   as    affording    Protection,   and    Modifying    Climate. 

Vegetation,  as  evidence  of  character  of  Climate. 

5.  Effects  of  Ocean  Currents  upon  Climate  of  District. 

6.  General  Description  of  Climate  and  Meteorology  of  District, 

with  analysis  of,  and  deductions  from,  the  Tables. 
Temperattire  of  air ^  humiditg,  <fcc. 
Prevailing  toinds,  »unsh%ne. 
Rainfall,  fog. 

7.  Characters  of  the  Climate  in  different  seasons. 
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SPECIAL   PART. 

S.  Detailed  consideration  of  the  climatic  charactera,  and  special 
features  of   limited  districts  and  resorts,   with  some 
mention  of — 
Draina(/e. 
Water  supply. 
9.  Prevalence  of  diseases,  as  given  in  circular  letter. 

tlO.  Therapeutic  effects  of  the  Climate,  or  Climates,  with  indica- 
H  tions  as  to  thoir  uses  in  particular  Diseases. 

=., 
DKi 


**      LeTTKR    ASKIXG   FOR  LxFOHMATlON    CONCBBNISr,    A    BaTH-PLACE. 

Dkar  Sib, 


H  thei: 


A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chimrgical  Society,  to  investigate  the  Climatology  and  Balneology  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  a  letter  shall 
be  sent  to  medical  men  practising  at  the  various  Bath-placee,  asking 
them  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  information  upon  certain  points 
relating  to  the  characters  of  the  mineral  waters,  the  methods  of  their 
and  their  therapeutic  properties. 

The  Committee  will  esteem  it  a  gi*eat  favour  if  you  will  kindly 
give  the  benefit  of  your  experience  upon  any  of  the  following  points 
concerning  the  waters  of — -^.,— «.,,««« 


I.    Whai  arr  the  morbid  rondilicnu  which  havi,  xn  your  experience, 
beeti  treated  wUh  adt>aiitage  by — 

A.  The  inUmal  tw«  of  the  tcater$. 

B.  Their  external  iw«. 

C.  Th^ir  c<»nhiited  xtUernal  and  crtei'^tal  m/i<, 

D.  The  use  of  the  waters  in  eofijunction  with  other  forme  of 
Ireaiment — e.  g.,  by  dmga,  maMogef  and  other  special 
methods. 

The  $tibjoified  liet  Hfill  %ndu:ttte  t4>  yout  in  a.  general  ttxiy,  the 
fecUcns  in  respect  of  uhich  infomuUioft  id  specially  souyht^  but  the 
wilf  if*  grateful  if  you   wiU  fumiah  any  statemefit   which 
make  aifont  ajfe*'t\on9  noi  ohviottely  included  in  the  fist. 
Gout  otirf  Gouty  Affections, 
Ogteo-Arthrilia  or  Rheumatic  Gout. 
/CheuuuUiem, 
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Muscxdar  BhewntUum, 

Gonorrhoeal  Arthritis  (or  Qonorrhceal  Rketkmatim). 

Sciatica, 

SyphUis. 

Tub&rctUar  and  Scrofulous  Affections. 

Anfemia. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  with  special  reference  to  Eczema  and  Psoriasis. 

Diabetes  and  Olycostiric^ 

Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases, 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System. 

Diseases  of  the  Circtdatory  System. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  (inchiding  the  Liver). 

Diseases  of  the  Ifervous  System. 

Diseases  of  Women, 

Results  of  Injury. 

II.  What  are  the  various  ways  in  which  the  waters  are  employedf  and 
what  forms  of  treatment,  ifcmy,  are  hfid  recourse  to,  apart  from, 
or  in  addition  to,  the  use  of  the  Mineral  Waters  f 

III.  In  what  conditions  do  you  consider  the  use  of  the  tvaters  to  be 

contra4ndicated — 

A.  By  the  character  of  the  dise€ue  proposed  to  be  treated  f 

B.  By  the  state  of  the  patient  apart  from  the  disease  proposed 

to  be  treated  ? 

IV.  At  what  time  of  year  shmild  the  trecUment  be  undergone  f 


NOTES  ON  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  DATA  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  TABLES  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  REPORT 

BY  E.  J.  HORSTMAN 

8SNI0B   COMPUTER   TO    THE    ROYAL   METEOROLOGIOAL   SOCIETY 


The  Mean  Presnire  of  Atmoaphere  in  Month  is  the  mean  of  the  daily 
readings  of  the  barometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  F.u,,  corrected  for  temperature  and 
reduced  to  sea-level. 

The  Highest  Temperature  of  Air  in  Month  is  the  absolute  highest  of  the 
daily  readings  recorded  by  the  self-registering  maximum  thermometer. 

The  Lowest  Temperature  of  Air  in  Month  is  the  absolute  lowest  of  the 
daily  readings  recorded  by  the  seU-registering  minimum  thermometer. 

The  Mi/nihly  Bange  of  Temperature  is  the  difference  between  the  absolute 
highest  and  lowest  temperatures  registered  in  each  month. 

'  The  Mean  of  Highest  Temperatures  of  Air  in  Month  is  the  average  of  the 
daily  maximum  temperatures. 

The  Mean  of  Lowest  Temperattires  of  Air  in  Month  is  the  average  of  the 
daily  minimum  temperatures. 

The  Mean  Daily  }iange  of  Temperature  in  Month  is  the  difference  between 
the  average  of  the  daily  maximum  and  the  average  of  the  daily  minimum 
temperatures. 

The  Mean  Temperatvre  of  the  Air  in  Month  is  obtained  by  adding  together 
the  average  of  the  daily  maximiun  and  the  average  of  the  daily  minimum 
temperatures,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  2. 

The  Mean  Humidity  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous 
vapour,  at  the  temperatiu^  of  the  dew  point  at  9  a.m.  (as  determined  by 
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Olaifther's  factors)  by  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  9  a.m.  (t.  e.  reading  of  dry  bulb  thermometer). 

The  Ammmt  of  Sunshine  is  the  total  of  the  daily  records  made  by  the 
sunshine  recorder. 

Wind. — Observations  of  the  Direction  of  (he  Wind  are  made  twice  daily, 
viz.  at  9  A.H.  and  9  p.m.,  and  the  figures  in  the  tables  are  the  stuns  of  these 
two  observationa 

Bain  is  measured  daily  at  9  am.,  and  the  amount  entered  to  preceding  day. 
A  fall  of  '006  inch  and  above  constitutes  a  day  of  rain. 

The  Amount  of  Cloud  is  for  9  A.M.,  and  is  estimated  according  to  the 
scale  0  to  10 ;  0  representing  a  cloudless  sky,  and  10  a  completely  covered 
or  overcast  sky. 


REPORT   ON   THE  COUNTIES  OF  LONDON 
AND   JtlDDLESEX' 

By  Wm.  EWART,  M.D.,  CVntad.,  F.RC.P. 

INTROmiCTORY   REMARKS 

The  scope  of  tins  Rc^port  includes  a  much  larger  area  than  that 
if  the  County  of  London.  The  extensive  sun-ounding  zone,  which 
both  territorially  ami  for  purposes  of  adminiHtration  is  made  up 
of  portions  of  Middlesex,  of  Hertfordshire,  of  Essex,  of  Surrey, 
aud  of  Kent,  nevertheless  in  most  other  ways  belongs  to  London 
n%T.her  than  to  the  metropolitan  counties.  Within  this  "Greater 
London,"  as  it  is  called  (see  map,  p.  5),  the  county  of  Middlesex  is 
entirely  contained.  The  other  metropolitan  counties  arc  separately 
dealt  \vith,  and  the  administrative  tragmentatiun  of  the  region 
iLudei'  review  needs  no  further  reference  in  tliese  pages.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  subject  is  an  inducement  to  brevity  ;  and  limitations  of 
.space  have  unavoidably  curtailed  the  original  report  in  spite  of  the 
iknowledged  importance  of  all  that  intlueuee^  the  health  an<l  the 
lite  of  the  greatest  agglomeration  of  human  beings  in  the  world. 

In  earlier  times  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  neighbouring  heights, 
covered  by  the  smaller  London  of  those  days,  may  have  been,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore/  health  resorts  for  the  marshy 

'  The  writor  Itu  pleasuro  in  acknowlcdgiog  valiuible  help  and  muoh  oourteay 
ired  from  Mr.  Shirley  F.  llnri)liy,  Medical  Officer  of  He4llii  of  the  Adminia- 
Irative  County  of  London,  and  tin?  Staff  in  hia  department  and  otlu^r  departniLmts, 
aud  fi-Qtu  ilf.  Horace  U.  Woodward,  F.R.S,,  AaitisUnt  Director  of  thy  Geological 
turvuY,  aud  aIao  the  great  value  of  thu  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  Darloy  Bentley,  of  tho 
'Stdtuvtical  DciArtnient  of  the  fjundon  Coonty  Council,  in  finally  revising  tho  Report 
aud  hriugiug  it  up  to  date. 
-  The  following  in  Dr.  Nonnui  Moore '«  iutereatiag  note  on  this  aubject :  "  Londoa 
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lauds  around.     A  vast  population  now  travels  for  purer  air  and 
health  from  the  city  to  the  suburbb,  even  to  those  which  were 
formerly  the  home  of  fever.     A  description  of  this  zone,  if  it  could 
be  made  complete  and  systematic,  would  be  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  Report.     Brooklyn  has  been  described  as  the  "bedroom  of       ' 
New  York."     In  the  case  of  London  the  "  sleeping  and  recruiting        , 
area'*  forms  a   continuous   circle.     Within   it  are   to   be   found^H 
definite  varieties  of  climate,  the  choice  between  which  may  some-     ^ 
times  mean  the  preservation   of  healtli   or  its  loss.     A  valuable 
instalment  towards  their  study,  which  appeals  to  those  with  the        i 
responsibility  of  medical  advice,  has  recently  been  published  by        i 
Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward,^  F.R.S. :  and  in  noting  the  altitude  and 
surface  geology  of  most  of  the  important  localities,  the  writer  has 
availed   himself  of  the   information   therein   provided,   and   has 
adopted  the  same  nomenclature. 

Although  we  cannot  now,  as  in  fonner  times,  think  of  London 
and  its  suburbs  as  health  resorts,  a  consideration  of  their  relative 

WM  perhaps  once  a  Baimtorium  for  malarial  casos  from  Essex.     St.  EarcoTiwatd,  | 

biihop  of  the  East  Saxoiis,  was  buried  early  in  th(?  seventh  century  in  his  cathedral  | 
of  St.  Poul.  The  litter  in  which  he  was  carried  about  when  too  ill  to  walk  or  lide 
waa  placed  there,  and  a  visit  to  his  tomb  has  cured  mauy  sick  East  SaxouB.  H  U 
rcaaonable  to  suppose  that  a  stay  on  the  healthy  upland  of  Ludgate  Hill,  while 
performing  tlevotiona  at  St.  Earconwald's  tomb,  una  a  natural  cure  for  the  tertian 
feverb  of  the  Es^i-x  umrMhe^.  Later  oges  came  to  think  that  a  bit  of  the  litter  cnt  off 
would  cure  the  ague,  tind  thus  no  doubt  the  reputatiou  of  the  cui«  and  its  origiitiU 
thcra|ieutic  method  became  extinct  about  the  same  time.  Some  of  it  remained  in 
Bcde's  time.     It  may  havo  l>ern  nbnut  a.i».  730  that  he  wrote  :  '  Etenim  usque  hrdle  h 

feretrum  ejas  catwllarinm,  i^uu  intirmus  rehi  aolebnt,  servatum  a  discipoUs  rjut», 
vinUo9  febriciiuutrjit  vel  alio  ([UoUljet  iucommodo  fessoa,  sanare  dou  desiatit.' 
{HUturia  Eeettaiajtica  GeiUU  Anglontm^  Book  X\.  Cap.  ri.)  I  may  translate 
Bede's  LAtin  :  *For  to  this  day  his  horse-litter,  in  which,  when  enfeebled,  be  uwd 
to  be  carrte<l,  preserved  by  bis  scholai-s,  hsb  nut  ceuMd  to  cure  many  sick  with  fevcr, 
or  worn  out  with  some  other  trouble.'  Pilgrini  Street,  leading  into  Ludgatn  Hill, 
was  the  old  way  from  the  landing-place  noar  the  month  of  the  Fleet,  to  St.  Paul'*, 
and  to  the  tomb  uf  St.  Enrconwald.  When  I  livml  at  St,  Bartholomew's,  I  often 
looktid  at  the  name  of  Pilgrim  Street  with  interest,  ait  the  meraorial  of  a  time  when 
Ludgato  Hill  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  were  a  lu'altli  resort,  abont  which  au»mi(  j 

East  Suxons  might  l>e  H«eu  walking,  eigoying  the  dry  soil  and  frtish  air,  jiaying  thcii 
rMpecta  to  St.  EarconwaM,  and  refreithed  nior*"  and  more  ereiy  day  by  the  brerre* 
fram  the  hills  of  Hanipstcad  and  Ilij<hgale.' 

*  Soil*  and  SiifwiiJa  /rum  a  iianUart/  jiuint  of  ciev.\    irith  tryeciat  r^crtiwc 
Ltmdon  arui  if*  utojhhourhooH^  by  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.II.S.     {Mevxoin  qf  tk$ 
Geotoyiml  :iun-rt/ — Eughtmi  ami   U'aUs.)     Publi.'fhe<1  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com 
miaaionera  of  Her  Mujesty's  Treasury.     Kyiv  aud  Sptitttswoode,  London,  1507. 
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fitness  for  habitatiou  has  become  a  question  of  the  day.  Their 
relfttively  small  area  accoramodutes  considerably  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  popuhtion  of  these  islands.  Tlie  estimated 
population  of  f^reairr  Lo'iidou}  which  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts,  was  6,528,434  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1S99.  including  4,540,752  in  Inner  or  Registra- 
tion London,  and  1,081,682  in  the  Outer  Ring.  How  so  large 
a  community  contrives  to  exist  under  it*:  unique  conditions  is 
a  uiorvel ;  but  there  is  also  a  pi*actical  aspect  to  the  study  of 
London.  Its  medical  history  is  that  of  a  small  world,  and  it 
illuHtrates  lessons  of  disejise  and  of  hygiene  nowhere  so  easily  read, 
which  our  limited  space  cim  only  admit  in  outline. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  general  scheme  adopted  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  other  counties  has  been  adhered  to  both  in  connection 
with  the  Rural  Suburban  Zone  and  with  the  metropolitan  area 
itself  But  in  London  the  physical  features  do  not  occupy  the 
foreground,  and  the  natural  climate  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Its  artificial  character  are  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  importajit.  Everything  is  artificial,  from  the  "made 
ground  "  upon  which  it  is  built,  to  its  water-courses,  some  of  which 
turo  tume<l  away  from  their  natural  beds,  and  to  the  composition 
of  its  air,  so  much  altcrc<i  by  smoke-laden  fogs  and  mists,  that  the 
meteorolog)'  of  Loudon  is  one  sni  generis. 

Again,  the  problem  how  to  maintain  health  and  how  to  exclude 
disease,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  density  of  the  population,  htis 
been  worked  out  by  griwhml  adaptation,  and  its  present  solution  is 
in  itself  a  wonderful  achievement.  Hygiene,  water-supply,  draiuagc, 
ventilation,  sanitation  in  building,  and  much  else  of  equal  import- 
ance, properly  fell  within  the  scope  of  a  report  on  medical 
climatolog}\ 

Lastly,  the  comparative  study  of  disease,  not  only  in  its 
amtrast  between  London  and  the  rest  of  England,  but  lu  its  more 
instructive  contrasts  between  different  districts  in  tlie  metropolis, 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  some  previous  reference  to  the 
HulMiivision  of  the  county  of  London  into  parishes  and  sanitary 
area*,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  districts. 

The  same  basis  of  municipal  geography  is  an  essential  preliminary 
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to  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  ptiblic  health.  Climate  has 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  but  far  more  potent  agents  are  the 
dangerous  inriuencea  of  a^'^lomeration,  and  the  saving  regulations 
of  hygiene.  Their  conflict  is  earned  out  Avith  widely-varj^ing 
remiits  as  reganis  local  incidence  of  ilisease  and  of  death  in 
diflerent  parts  of  London ;  and  tliis  comparative  study  necessitates 
some  reference  to  the  buundaries,  size,  and  pt*pulatiou  of  the  several 
sanitar}'  districts.  The  municipal  divisions  (see  map,  p.  51)  are  also 
intimately  bound  up  with  recent  progress  and  improvements.  In  a 
word,  a  report  on  the  County  of  London  would  be  incomplete  unless 
it  were  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  heads  of  report  applicable  to 
all  counties,  those  which  belong  to  London  a^  a  twcn. 

There  is  neither  call  nor  space  for  extensive  statistics,  nor  for  a 
complete  graphic  description  of  the  metropolis.  Descriptive  detail 
is  needed  in  two  directions  oniy ;  in  connection  with  pubhc  health 
and  hygiene  as  they  may  be  studied  in  the  different  districts 
(statistics  are  here  indispensable),  and  in  connection  with  the 
health  value  of  the  suburban  areas,  as  the  selection  of  a  suburban 
residence  is  the  practical  object  for  which  infonnation  such  as  a 
report  of  this  kind  might  contain  is  most  often  sought. 

Much  has  been  unavoidably  omitted  for  want  of  space  from  the 
Report  which  had  been  written  on  the  lines  sketched  out.  In  its 
simplified  form   it  is  now  made  up  of  the  following  sections: — 

i.  The  geueral  physical  and  geological  features,  and  the  general 
climatology  and  meteorology  of  Greater  London,  including 
Middlesex. 

ii.  The  local  meteorology  of  London,  with  special  reference  to 
fogs  and  atmospheric  impurities. 

iii.  The  water  supply  and  drainage. 

iv.  The  mortality  and  death-rate. 

V.  The  comparative  licalth  value  of  various  parts  of  London  for 
residence. 

vL  An  index  of  local  surface  geologies  and  altitudes  within 
Greater  Londoa 
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The  General  Physical  and  Geological  Features  and 
THE  General  Climatology  and  Meteorology  of 
Greater  London,  including  Middlesex. 

Greater  London,  as  defined  at  the  General  Register  Office,* 
includes  "all  pnrishes  wholly  comprised  within  a  circle  of  fifteen 
luiles  from  Charing  Cross,  and  all  other  parishes  of  which  any 
part  is  included  within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  radius  from  the 
same  centre."  It  takes  in  the  whole  ai'ea  between  Barnet  on  the 
north,  Barking  on  the  east,  Croydon  on  the  south,  and  Staines  nud 
Uxbridgc  on  the  west.  Of  this  aggregate  of  6U3  stjuare  miles 
only  lis  are  within  the  County  of  Iiondon.  These  two  areas 
are  shown  in  tht;  accompanying  map. 

The  "  Outer  Circle"  of  Greater  London,  made  up  of  fragments 
from  the  four  metropolitan  counties,  Middlesex,  Surrey.  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  a  small  portion  of  Hertfordshire,  will  be  best  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  thougii  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  its 
suhurlwm  and  its  outer  suburban  zone. 

The  Suburban  and  the  Outer  Suburban  Zones  are  distinct 
from  London  in  many  ways,  especially  in  their  more  modem  con- 
struction, and  in  their  possessing  a  natural  surface  soil  instead  of 
the  made-up  groimd  of  the  densely  overbuilt  area  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  townshij>s  of  London,  Westminster,  etc.  The  outer 
zone  is  now  the  only  truly  rural  district  within  Greater  London, 
and  for  reasons  of  public  health  it  mU  claim  attention. 


Quoted  from  Soih  and  StJMoils,  by  Horace  B.  Woodward,  loc  cit.  p.  \. 
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Tub  GiiNERAL  Geology  of  Greater  London, 
The  "London  Basin" 

The  Oeolo^  of  the  London  Bailn.— The  Surface  Geolpgf^ 

of  the  district  will  he  reiidered  more  intelligible  by  a  brief  reference 
to  the  deeper  strata. 

The  so^-alled  "  Lomloii  Basin "  which  stretches  far  beyoud 
London,  even  under  the  German  Ocean,  is  formed  by  the  cupping 
of  a  deep  layer  of  G50  feet  of  chalk,  which  extends  continuously 
under  the  more  superficial  dejxjsits.  In  its  thickness,  however, 
there  occurs  in  the  district  of  Woolwich  a  cixick  with  displaced 
edges,  known  as  a  *'  fault " ;  and  this  leads  to  the  tilting  up  of 
sections  of  the  overlying  strata,  which  one  after  the  other  reach 
the  surface  with  their  fractured  edges. 

The  hollow  of  the  chalk  cup  has  a  maximum  depth  of  about 
SoO  feet,  and  at  the  depth  of  1 01)0  foot  it  rests  upon  the  Upper 
Green  Sand  which  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Green  Sand  by 
a  layer  of  Gault  (Olay)  beh^w  which  the  Weald  Clay  and  the 
Ha-^tings  Beds  of  Sand,  Sandstone  and  Clay  complete  the  series 
of  the  secondary  fonuation. 

Above  the  chalk  the  icrtiart/  series  presents  in  ascending  order 
the  Thanet  Sands,  the  Woolwich  and  Readin)^'  Beds  of  Clay,  Sand 
and  Gravel,  the  Blackheath  Beds  of  Gravel,  the  London  Clay, 
all  of  which  are  known  collectively  as  the  Lower  Loudon  tertiaries, 
and  the  Bagshot  Sands  (upper,  lower,  and  middle — the  middle 
layer  also  containing  Loam  and  Clay). 

Lastly,  the  quaternary  series  comprises,  in  ascending  order,  the 
Glacial  Drifts  of  BouMer-Clay,  of  Loam,  of  Gi-avel,  and  Sand,  the 
deposit  of  Clay-with-Flints.  the  River  Gravel  and  Sand,  and  the 
patchy  deposit  of  Brick-Earth  (Loam)  and  of  Alluvium  (Silt.  Marl, 
Clay,  and  Peat),  and  Hnalty  the  luttural  soil  or  mould,  and  the 
fnadc-ffround. 

Most  of  the  deposits  enumerated,  including  the  chalk,  approach 
the  surface,  in  different  localities;  but  the  older  secondar}'  strata 
do  not  enter  int^j  the  formatiou  of  the  sub-soil  of  the  London 
difltrict 

Great  variety  within  a  limited  area  is  encountered  only  in  the 
Blackheath  and  Woolwich  district.     In  connection  with  the  fault 
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which  has  been  tnentioued,  and  with  the  disappearance  by  denud- 
ation of  thft  London  Clay  (except  at  Shooter's  Hill)  the  clialk,  as 
wel)  as  the  sandy  and  gravelly  layers  above  it,  become  superficial 
ID  narrow  concentric  belts. 

Northwarda  from  the  Surrey  Downs  the  thin  edge  of  the 
Lx>ndon  Clay  deposit  rapidly  acquires  thickness  in  its  chalky 
basin.  But  along  the  bed  of  the  Thames  it  is  itself  covered  by 
a  layer  of  gravel  and  sand  which  bears  scattered  deposits  of  Loam 
(Brick-Earth),  of  Alluvium,  and  of  alluvial  deposits,  including  Peat. 

North   of  London,  and   in  north   Middlesex,  patches  of  Gravel 

kd  Sand  occur — some  being  elevated  recent  deposits,  others  the 
remains  of  strata  of  Bagshot  Sands  which  have  been  worn  away. 

Rather  extensive  quaternary  deposits  of  Glacial  Drift  (Boulder- 
Clay,  Loam,  Gravel  and  Sand)  also  occur  in  this  region. 

7%<;  Surfac€  Cottjif^iu'Otion,  Hydrofjrnphy  and  Altitude  of  Grt'oiti' 
LoTi^faii. — In  respect  of  Surface  Configuration,  Greater  London 
north  of  the  Thames,  which  includes  the  whole  of  Middlesex, 
iM  singled  out  by  the  peculirtrity  of  its  watershed,  almost  as  a 
unit.  It  is  completely  surrounded  by  rivers  so  as  to  be  nearly 
converted  into  an  inland  island  and  to  be  practically  cut  off  from 
the  orological  system  of  adjoining  areas.  In  the  upper  part  of 
their  course  the  Verulam  or  Colne,  before  forming  the  western 
county  boundary,  aud  the  Lea  before  helping  to  form  the  eastern 
boundaiT,  come  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  the  Colne 
lat  St.  Albans  and  the  Lea  at  HatfieM.  Indeed  the  town  of 
Hatfield  alone  intervenes  between  the  Lea  and  the  London-Colney 
branch  of  the  Colne  which  springs  from  the  foot  of  Roe  Hyde 
Downs,  at  Roe  Green,  the  two  valleys  following  at  this  altitude 
a  direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Subsequently 
they  both  adopt  a  southerly  direction  from  Rickmansworth 
and  Ware  respectively,  and  almost  close  in.  north  of  London,  the 
ircle  of  rivers  which  is  completed  by  the  river  Thames  in  the 
south. 

AUitndc. — A  relief  map.  such  as  that  on  view  at  the  Museum 
of  Geology,  shows  at  a  glance  the  prevailing  features.  The  altitude 
in  genera!  is  unimportant,  and  slight  elevations  occur  either  quite 
isolated  or  aepai*ated  by  short  valleys,  rather  than  in  any  con- 
tinuous ridge  such  as  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  Totteridge  in 
Hertfonlshire. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  river  a  rise  takes  place  very  gradually 
from  a  low  alluvial  bank  up  to  moderate  elevations,  though  minor 
undulations  occvir  ou  the  way.  The  culminant  ai*ea  is  that  of  the 
Highgate  and  Haiupstejid  group.  To  i\\\h  central  height  the 
gradients  work  up  slowly  from  the  Thames  due  sonth  of  Chelsea 
steadily  to  Hampstead,  but  much  less  gradually  from  the  other 
sides.  The  long  axis  of  this  group  is  pandlci  rather  tliau  verticiil 
to  the  course  of  the  Thames. 

The  smith  bank  is  exceedingly  flut  ail  tho  way  dowu  the  sti^eam 
as  hx  as  Greenwich,  where  it  acquires  a  sliglit  elevation  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  geological  fault, — but  behiud  the  riverside  flats 
the  surface  rises  much  more  quickly,  and  owing  to  the  inten'oning 
valleys  there  is  marke<l  variety  of  surface,  without  however  any 
approach  to  abruptness.  Tlie  moderately  higli  plateau  and  ridges 
which  occupy  the  immediate  hinterland  take  ou  t!ie  main  a 
direction  from  north  to  south,  whicli  is  that  of  tlie  small  tributaries 
of  the  Thames.  Two  of  them,  however,  diverge  towaixls  the 
Thames  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V  fiom  a  common  culuiinatiou 
at  Upi>or  Norwood  ;  Horae  Hill  hes  in  front  of  this  angle. 

On  the  contrary,  eastwards  of  the  Ravensboume  the  heiglits 
run  pju'allel  to  the  river,  anil  free  uiuhilatiotis  arc  seen  as  we  look 
to  tlie  south  into  Kent  from  Blackheath  over  the  Eltham  district. 

Extensive  riverside,  flnta  range  east  and  west  of  the  distrfct  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Holbom,  where  the  shghtly  raised  bank  seems  to 
have  acted  as  au  attraction  to  the  earlier  settlers.  The  width  of 
this  low-lying  tract  varies  much.  Its  chief  expansions  are,  in  the 
west,  iu  the  Battersea  aud  Fulham  region ;  iu  the  south  at 
Lambeth;  aud  to  the  east  in  the  Essex  district  of  Plaistow,  It 
does  not  adapt  itself  to  each  bond  of  the  Thames,  but  on  the 
whole  forms  a  tairly  even  tract  with  oblique  and  slightly  northerly 
direction  from  Mortlake  towards  Barking. 

The  highest  altituiles  in  (Jreater  Limdou  are  to  be  found  at  the 
extremity  of  its  boundary  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames.  For  iustanee,  we  have  on  the  north,  Staumore,  Bontley 
Priory,  Elstree  Ridge,  Bentley  Heath  and  Northam  all  over  370 
feet,  and  on  the  south,  Banstejul,  Woodmaustone,  Coulsdon, 
Warlingham,  Farley  Downs  and  Famborough,  the  majority  of 
which  have  au  altitude  of  over  500  feet. 


CLnUTOLOGY  OF  GREATEK  LONDON 


The  General  Cllmatolooy  and  Meteorology  of 
Greater  London. 

In  dealing  witli  the  Tiaiural  cHinate  of  London  it  may  be  pointed 
out: — 

(1)  That  London  belongs  to  the  east  coast  district,  though 
relatively  distant  from  the  sea,  the  Essex  flats  offering  no  obstruc- 
tion to  tlie  eaflt  winds  that  blow  straight  up  the  estuar}*  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  a  fairly  well-marked  easterly  type  of  climate 
thus  prevails;  (2)  that  the  width  and  sballowneHS  of  the  valley 
and  the  tidal  character  of  the  river  are  conducive  to  ventilation 
in  general,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  east  end ;  and  (3)  that 
the  Thames  valley  on  the  other  side  of  London  is  open  to  the 
south-west.  It  thus  happens  that  the  south-westerly  and  Atlantic 
influence,  though  it  lias  to  ti*avel  farther  and  over  relatively 
higher  ground,  bears  upon  it  with  as  much  directness  as  could  be 
expected  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  south  coast. 

Thus  the  average  London  climate  Ls  a  mixed  and  tempere<l 
^product  of  both  influences,  not  being  exposed  to  the  unmitigated 
force  of  either  of  them  ;  and  its  characteristic  oscillations  between 
relaxing  or  '*  mugpjy,"  and  dry  or  bracing  weather  ore  easily 
[explain  ed. 

Tlie  openness  of  the  valley  and  the  absence  of  great  neighbour- 
ing heights  also  keep  it  free  from  excessive  cloud  an<l  rainfall. 

The  permeability  of  the  gravel  and  sand  which  occupy  the 
'lower  part  of  the  district,  wliilst  the  clay,  some  of  which  is  also 
ipemieable,  occurs  farther  away  from  the  river  where  the  slope 
favours  natural  drainage,  is  also  an  important  natural  feature. 

The  artijicial  modiiying  influences,  which  are  all  the  outcome 
[of  the  structural  development  and  expansion  of  a  town,  may  be 
traced  in  the  surface  and  configuration,  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
lydrology,  the  water-supply  and  the  dnviuage  of  the  metropolis. 
FSomc  of  their  effects  are  perceptible  (1)  in  the  temperature, 
(2)  the  moisture,  (3)  the  altere<l  chemical  com]X)sition  of  the 
air  of  London,  (4)  in  its  mechanical  contaminations,  (5)  in  its 
lessened  transparency,  and  (G)  in  the  dispersion  of  the  natural 
draughts.  Not  improbably  they  also  influence  the  local  rain- 
iall  and  cloud,  so  far  as  these  may  be  affected  by   a  modified 
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temperature,  humidity  and  ventilation.  Some  of  these  points 
are  brought  out  in  the  appended  Tables  specially  prepared  for  this 
R<^port : — 


MONTHLY  MEANS  FOK  TKN  YEARS  (1880-89),  on  as  much  or  that 

I'EIimD  AA  COULD  BE  UBTMNED. 

SUtion,  Oi.D  Street,  E.C.  (1883-9).     Height  above  Mean  Sea-levd,  69  f<et. 
Thf  Rbv.  a.  p.  Hockin,  Olwervrr. 
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Station,  Olp  Stbbet.  E.C.  (1883-9).     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  69  feet. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  TEN  YEARS  (1880-89),  or  as  much  op  that 

PERIOD  A8  COULD  BE  OBTAINXD. 

SutioD,  Regent's  Park  (1881-9).     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  126  feet. 
W.  SowERBT,  Esq.,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  TEN  YEARS  (1880-89),  or  as  muoh  of  that  period  as 
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Station,  Regent's  Park  (1881-9).     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  125  feet. 

W.  SowERBY,  Esq.,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Observer. 
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MONTHLY  3IEAS"S  FOR  TEN  YEARS  (1880-8fl),  oh  as  much  of  that 

PERIOD  A8  COri.D  BI  OKTAiyKD. 

Station,  Fisxhley,  Middlesex  (lSSl-4).    Height  above  Meau  Sea-lcvrl,  275  feet. 
H.  C.  Stei'uenm,  E-sij,,  F.R.Mt't.Sai;.,  Olwerver. 
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MEANS  FOR  TEX  YEARS  (1880-89),  ok  as  much  of  that  ieriod  as 

COILU  BE  OBTAINEli — QrAUTKKLY  AND  YeAULY. 

Station,  Fincui.ey,  Middlesex  (13S1-4).     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  275  feet. 
U,  C.  SrEfUENs,  Esq.,  F.R.Met.8oc.,  Obeenror. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  TEN  YEARS  (2880-89),  or  ab  mlch  of  that 

I'EIIIOD  A8  L'OULU  BE  ODTAISED. 

SUtion,  Ulkworth,  Mithh.esex  (1880-5).     Hdghl  above  MeAn  Sea-lercl,  68  feet. 
MiMS  £.  A.  Ou^EKuu,  F.R.Het.Soc.,  ObHnrer. 
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tOri.I)  ItR  HRTAIXEn— QVAHTEIIIY  ASD  YEABt.Y. 
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The  Meteorological  Data. — tSome  previous  remarks  on  the 
general  meteorology  of"  Surre},*  which  refer  specially  to  the 
Thames  valley,  are  generally  applicable  here.  A  relative  high 
mean  tempemture  (at  9  a.m.)  for  the  whole  year ;  a  modemte 
mean  minimum  temperature;  an  average  amount  of  sunshine, 
cloud  and  mist ;  a  very  moderate  rainfall  and  humidity ;  moderate 
winds,  chiefly  from  the  south-west,  fretiuontly  from  the  west, 
slightly  less  frequently  from  the  south,  and  lastly,  less  frequently 
and  with  even  prevalence  from  the'  east  and  from  the  north — 
such  are  in  brief  the  leatiing  climatic  features,  and  fclicy  apply  with 
fair  accuracy  to  the  nu*al  parts  of  Middlesex  where  the  climate 
is  not  artificially  modified  (see  Tables  for  Isleworth  and  Fiuchley, 
pp.12,  13). 

Of  great  interest  is  a  comparison  of  the  data  gathered  in  the 
town  itself  with  those  recorded  in  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
Unfortunately  records  are  available  only  from  one  strictly  urbau 
station,  that  of  Old  Street,  for  Regents  Park  and  Greenwich  may 
both  be  regariled  as  free  from  some  of  the  town  influences. 

A  general  idea  may  be  gained,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  uuiformity 
in  the  periods  of  observation,  by  comparijig  the  data  for  the  whole 
}ear  for  Old  Street  (see  p.  10)  with  those  fiom  the  neighbouring 
Middlesex  stations  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  extreme  values 
wheresoever  obtained  within  the  British  Isles,  as  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bayard's  tables.^  For  the  period  specified  in  the  table  for  Old 
Street  the  mean  of  the  highest  temperatures  was  56*"4,  (Dublin 
(54'''S).   Maximum  at  Portsmouth  (57  ), minimum  at  Buxton  (51  "6)). 

The  mean  of  the  lowest  temperatures  was  4-t''3,  (Dublin  (43  *0). 
Maximum  at  Guernsey  (49°*UX  minimum  at  Buxton  (S?""'?)). 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  50*4,  (Dublin  ('40"'3). 
Maximum  at  Ilfi*acombe  and  Guernsey  {oV2),  minimum  at  Buxton 
and  Cheadle  (45-4)). 

The  mean  relative  humidity  at  {)  a.m.  was  78',  (Dublin  (SV), 
Minimum  at  Llandudno  (70  ).  Maximuni  at  Belper,  Cheadle, 
and  Macclesfield  (86*)). 

The  mean  cloud  at  0  a,m.  wa**  8'*"),  (Dublin  (Co).  Minimunt  at 
We^Tnouth  (5"*4).     Maximum  at  Seathwaite  (7°*7)). 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  164,  (Dublin  and 

*  CHmtUa  Oiui  Bnt/m  of  <h-eal  /triluin  ami  Ii-riund,  vol.  i.  p.  285.  rf  *ny. 

*  Quarttrly  Journal  uf  Uu\  Jtttyal  Metruruiagual  Socieli/f  vol.  xriii..  No.  84,  October 
1892. 
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Buxton   (196).     Maximum   at   Londonderr}'  (240),  minimum   at 
Bude(150)). 

The  registered  iuchea  of  rain  were  25*51  :  (Dublin  (26*77). 
Maxima,  KilJamey  (57'10),  Buxton  (49-31),  Seathwaite  (12004), 
minimum  Lowestoft  (24*16))< 

Regent's  Park  is  the  only  London  station  included  among  the 
fifty-two  stations  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Francis  Campbell  Bayard, 
F.R.Met.Soc.  in  his  paper  ou  Engli&h  Clit/utlology,  1881 — 1890, 
reawi  before  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  in  1892,  The  follow- 
ing table  (p.  16)  referring  to  it  may  with  advantage  be  compared 
with  the  meteorological  obsei*vation9  at  Nonvood,  Croydon,  and 
Beililington,  tabulated  on  page  287  in  the  first  volume  of  tliis 
Report,  It  will  be  seen  that  at  Regent's  Park  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  !>  a.m.  (48  '9)  is  frequently  less  than  that  at  Norwood,  and 
higher  than  those  of  Croydon  and  Beddington.  The  mean  minimum 
temperature  (42' '4)  is  higher  than  at  the  other  stations  (42^*1, 
41  '8,  40  '7  in  the  order  stated).  The  mean  maximum  temperature 
(56''1)  is  almost  identical,  except  with  that  of  Croydon  (by'7). 
The  mean  temperature  (49"*2)  is  identical  with  that  of  Norwood 
and  higher  than  the  other  two  (48' -7,  48  -3),  The  relative 
humidity  at  9  a.m.  (81  p.  c.)  is  identical  with  that  of  Beddington 
(80  at  the  other  two  stations).  The  amount  of  cloud  at  9  a.ra, 
(6-3)  is  less  thiin  at  the  others  (GO,  7*4,  0*9).  The  mean  rainfall 
(25.17)  is  slightly  in  excess  compared  with  the  other  stations 
(2;^*S3,  24-80,  23G1).  The  number  of  rainy  days  (165)  is  almost 
the  same  (173,  172,  1G4). 

A  comparison  of  the  records  from  Old  Street  and  from  Regent's 
Park  with  those  from  the  Middlesex  stations  brings  out  those 
differences  which  would  arise  from  the  artificial  factoi-s  of  a  town 
climate,  but  in  a  more  marketl  degree  at  Old  Street  than  at 
Regent's  Park.  In  particular  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
especially  the  minimum  temperature,  are  not  so  great.  The 
mnge  of  the  mean  daily  temperature  is  much  less  extensive.  The 
mean  temperature  \s  slightly  higher.  The  humidity  is  decidedly 
lower,  and  here  we  note  the  marked  dirterence  between  Old  Street 
(78')  and  Regent's  Park  (81').     Tlie  rainfall  is  the  same,  or  rather 


'  For  ftirtliCT  details  eoncomiDg  the  climatology  of  LonJoii  nee  pp.  129-131. 
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Sunfthine  in  Iiondon.^ — The  appended  table  (see  p.  ■18)demon- 
etrates  tbo  great  loss  ot*  sunshine  incurred  in  London,  and  the 
local  differences  occurring  at  varying  distances  from  its  centre. 
This  is  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  fogs, 
and  the  latter  again  is  inseparable  from  tlie  ijuestion  of  Luinidity. 
The  total  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  registered  at  Greenwich 
in  each  month  of  the  year  1899  is  given  in  the  following  Table : — 

Uoriw  uy  Sunshine  KccisTcnEn  at  Gbkeswich. 

JaiiuAry 65 '0 

Kebrodrj* 78*8 

Marcli 148*3 

April 91-6 

Moy •J.M-S 

Jano 210-2 

Joly 215 '4 

AagUHt 312'2 

S«pteinbci  Ul'S 

October 102*2 

November 60 '0 

Deconiber 24*3 

Total 1701*5 

le  Estimatioa  and  the  Regrlvtration  of  Bunllght  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  meteorologists.  .Some  ol  the  more 
recent  work  in  that  direction  is  contained  in  Dr.  0.  H.  Bailey's 
Report  to  the  Air  Analysis  Committee  at  Manchester,  and  may 

»be  briefiy  reviewed. 
The  Intensity  of  Sunlight  at  ditifcreut  seasons  and  at  different 
Iijcalities  was  origiually  studied  b^*  Roscoe  and  Thorpe  previous 
to  1870,  and  their  results  have  been  in  general  confirmed  by 
Brennan.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  devoted  to 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  sunshine  and  the  total  light  received 
«ach  day  in  fifteen  different  stations  in  Mitnchester  and  its  suburbs, 
was  done  by  Leeds's  method  in  which  the  iodine  liberated 
from  its  potassium  salt  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  subsetjuently 
i^ilecoiourized  by  a  standard  solution  of  sotiium  thiasulphate  is  a 
lire  of  the  light  daring  the  time  of  exposure ; — 

KI  +  HyHO.^KHRO.  +  HI. 

2Hi-t-0=2l  +  H,0. 

The  solution  must  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong,  otherwise 
the  amount  of  iodine  lilx-ruted  in  tlie  dark  would  be  appreciable, 
^<tr  the  record  of  light  would  be  too  small. 

For  further  coiudderutiou  of  thU  imbject  see  pp.  136  and  170. 
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1$ 


\\  inches  Uyer,  2M  p.  c 
H  ,.  19-5  p.  c. 

li  ,.  1-3  p.  c. 


It  was  verified  by  experimeut  iliEit  (wltlilu  certaiu  liioits)  the 
amount  of  iodine  liberated  was  in  proportion  to  the  light  received, 

Land  that,  as  with  silver  salts,  this  solution  is  much  more  sensitive 
to  the  chemically  active  (more  relranj^nble;  raj's  of  the  spectrum. 
This  was  done  by  causing  the  light  to  pass  through  saturated 
solutions  of  (a)  potassium  bichromate,  of  (h)  ammonium  chloride 
of  copper,  and  of  (c)  chlorophyl  (in  alcohol)  respectively.  Thus  : — 
4  ineb  Uyvr  of  (a)  aUowihI  to  pi«a  10*4  p.  r. 
k     »  ,.       e*)  ..  27-0  p.  c. 

I  i      .*  „         {€.•  1,  41  p.  c. 

Some  definite  conchisions  were  arrived  at: — (1)  November, 
December,  and  January  are  the  darkest  montlis— especially  within 
the  city;  (2)  during  tiie  winter  the  average  record  in  densely 
populated  districts  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  suburbs  (less  than 
oue-tenth  that  of  a  moderately  bright  April  day) ;  (3)  for  the  actinic 
effect  of  sunshine  numbers  are  given  in  the  first  Report  published 
in  1891  ;  (4)  the  smoke  and  haze  of  a  town  atmosphere  even  in 
the  brightest  weather  are  extremely  potent  in  cutting  off  the 
chemically  active  portion  of  the  light-rays;  (5)  both  in  1801  and 
I8;i2  the  atmosphere  was  much  the  clearest  in  September  and 
the  organic  particles  and  sulphuric  acid  least  then. 

The  influence  of  light  on  micro-organisms  is  also  referred  to 
with  mention  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Dowues  and  Blunt  (Proceed- 
inff&  of  Ui4!  M&yal  Soculff),  of  Tyndall  (yatnrc,  1881,  p.  440), 
and  of  Duclaux  and  Arloiug  (Comptts  Erndiis,  1885).  and  of 
Pansini  at  Naplo"^. 

The  Relative  Dnrneit  of  London. — This  is  perhaps  the 
single  artificial  modification  incidental  to  the  building  of  a  town, 
of  which  it  may  be  sjiid  that  it  is  entii-ely  satisfactory,  particularly 
in  a  damp  coimtry  such  as  this,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
river.  The  natural  cUmate  of  London,  as  tested  at  adjoining 
stations  otherwise  similar,  but  not  subject  to  the  artificial  influence 
in  question,  is  relatively  dry.  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
permeable  character  of  its  soil  in  the  gravel  area.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  parks  an<i  opi-n  spares,  the  town  as  a  whole 
has  undergone  for  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  lew  years, 
»  strong  desiccating  process.  All  surfiice  water  lias  been  carefully 
drained  away,  and  the  many  square  miles  coveretl  by  London 
thoroughfares  have  been  made  quite  as  impermeable  by  asphalte. 
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or  by  the  concrete  foundation  under  the  wood  pavement,  as  are 
the  roofed  buildings  which  protect  many  more  square  miles  of  its 
surface.  Wliilst  no  water  lias  gained  access  to  the  upper  strata  of 
the  soil,  the  under  surface  water  has  been  steadily  drained  away, 
leaving  an  increasing  thickness  of  practically  dr}'  earth.  The 
influence  of  this  drying  process,  added  to  the  smallncss  of  the  rain- 
fall special  to  the  Thames  Valley,  has  been  conducive  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inliahitants,  and  it  will  again  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  fogs. 


II 

The  Local' Meteorology  of  London — With  Special  Refer- 
ence TO  Fogs  and  Atmospheric  Impurities. 

The  Metropolis  is  too  small  an  area  to  possess  a  regional  climate 
of  its  own,  yet  sufficiently  large  and  varied  to  present  many  local 
sha^les  of  climate,  and  these  minor  differences,  but  that  they  are 
toned  down  by  artificial  conditions,  would  not  escape  the  notice 
even  of  casual  observers.  Because  London  is  not  a  health  resort 
most  of  its  iuhabitauts  have  but  little  thought  for  any  fine 
distinctions  in  climate  and  meteorology,  and  their  attention  is 
t.'onfine<l  to  some  of  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Two  (|uestiims 
however  are  in  a  special  degree  ''London  Questions"  and 
prominently  before  the  mind  of  every  Londoner, — The  con- 
tanii  nation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  and 
these  claim  a  passing  notice. 

London  Air.  Ita  Composition  and  its  Impurities. — 
We  owe  to  Dr.  \V.  J.  Russell '  important  investigations  on  the 
relative  composition  and  impurity  of  London  air  as  compared  with 
tliat  of  other  air.  His  experiments  were  conducted  by  pumping 
air  through  a  plug  of  glass-wool,  and,  in  another  series  of  observa- 
tions, through  a  tube  containing  water.  As  a  result  of  many 
e};])eriments  a  close  relationabip  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
differences  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  amount  of  organic  matter 

'  Od  The,  ImpurUUt  in  London  Air,  by  MP.  J.  KuswU,  Ph.D.,  F.R.8. 
(reprinted  from  The  Montfiltj  H'eather  JCeyori  q^  the  Mcteorofogieal  OJie$/<fr  AuguM 

1895). 
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lu  the  air.  The  amount  uf  organic  matter  was  arrived  at  by 
determiuiug  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  samples 
collected,  and  the  following  figures  were  obtained  (in  grammes 
per  1.000  cubic  feet),  vi^. : — 

In  tiua  weather :  (."aibou,  '0033.  Nitrogea,  '0002,  Total  organic  mtttter,  -0035 
..  'lull  ,,  „  0101,  „  -0002.  „  „  ..  -0108 
M  foggy      ..  ..  0239,  ..  *000f. ,        -0*244 

lu  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sulphates,  chlorides,  and 
carbonic  acid  the  air  was  artiBciaUy  washed  and  the  amounts  in 
gTHnimcs  determined  in  the  wa-shiugs  for  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 
A  singular  discrepancy  from  the  results  of  an  examination  of  rain- 
water was  found  in  conaectiou  with  the  chlorides.  Whilst  the 
artiiiciat  method  gave  for  the  washings  of  1,1)00  cubic  feet  an 
almost  identical  amount  of  sulphates,  the  amount  of  chlorides  was 
ihne  or  four  times  less  than  that  found  in  a  litre  of  rain.  This 
iU»  if  any  inherent  defect  in  the  method  could  be  excluded. 

ight  suggest  that  since  the  washed  air  was  obtained  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground  the  chlorides  in  rain-water  were  partly  derived 
from  higher  strata  than  the  sulphates. 

Putting  aside  this  unexplained  peculiarity,  the  experiments 
figree  on  the  whole  with  the  rain  experiments  in  showing  the 
influeDce  of  weather  upon  the  relative  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  average  of  various  experiments  performed  at  different 
)ns  gave  in  grammes  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air : — 

A.  In  fine   weather:     llgSO^,    0128.       HCl,    OOlO- 

B.  „    dull        „  H^0„   -OSIP.       HCl.    OOStf. 
<-'-     »    foggy      „  n'^0^,  -0460,       HCl,    OOaS. 

and  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,0U0  volumes  of  air  were 
3*78,  4*5,  and  5"1  respectively. 

Important  results  wore  also  obtaiiie<l  by  examining  the  im- 
purities in  artificial  dew  obtained  at  the  surface  of  a  large  glass 
funnel  packed  wiili  ice.  This  method  was  found  superior  to  the 
preceding  one  for  the  detennination  of  amnionia,  and  gave  results 
^almost  identical  with  those  of  the  rain  experiments  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  chloride  to  sulphate,  viz,  1  —  20  instead  of  I  —  2'2. 

Ammonia  was  found  to  vary  as  markedly  as  the  chlorides  and 
mlplmteH  with  the  ditierent  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  average 
amounts  in  grammes  for  a  litre  of  dew  collected  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
being: — 
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A-     Fine  weather:    U5SO,.  -0237.     HCI,  -0145.     NR,  -0034. 

B.  Dull         „  H.jSO^,   -0392.     HCI,    0197.     .N'H.    0055. 

C.  Foggy      „  H^O^,  -0832.     HCI,  -0245.     NH,  -0110. 

Dr.  Russell  concludes  t'rom  his  experieuce  tbat  "  the  com- 
position of  dew  may  be  fairly  taken  as  indicating  correctly  the 
relative  purity  of  air." 

Local    differences  in   the  Parity  of  London  Air. — Dr. 

Russell  has  pnned  that  "chemical  tests  can  readily  distinguish 
town  and  country  air,  and  even  town  from  suburban  air.  and  can 
strikingly  sliow  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the 
same  place  in  different  weathers."  Reference  has  rdready  been  made 
to  the  experiments  on  the  composition  of  artificial  dew  at  St^ 
Bartholomew's.  Dew  from  the  exceptionally  pure  air  of  Dartmoor 
gave  only  traces  of  .sulphuric  acid;  very  little  hydrochloric  acid 
(•0097  to  -0193);  of  ammonia  only  from  •0002  to -OOOS :  whilst 
the  amount  of  oxygen  rci|uired  to  oxidize  tbc  organic  matter 
ranired  from  '0031  to  *00-5C  :  whereas  in  London  the  amounts 
ranged  from    0265  to    0420. 

The  examination  of  rain  is  of  special  value  as  indicating  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  diffi^rent  times  and  places.  Dr.  Russell 
givey  the  following  averages  (including  the  averages  of  the  oxygefl'^ 
necessary  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter)  for  samples  of  rain 
collected  simultaneously  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  at  Hamilton 
Terrace,  St.  Johns  Wood,  upon  various  dates  in  Jauuaiy  and 
February : — 

St.  Bartholomew's :  H^SO,,   -0241.     HCI,    0131.     NII.^  -002^.     0,  *0080. 
HamiltoH  Terrace:  HjSO,,  -OlSii,     HCI,  "0093.     NH3,    0023.     O,   -OOfll, 

More  recently  an  investigation  on  the  contamination  of  the  air 
of  cities,  and  on  the  composition  of  fogs  was  set  on  foot  and 
subsidizerl  by  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists'  Society,  and,  by 
special  grant,  by  the  Royal  Society. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  second  report  of  the  Air 
Analysis  Conmxitteu  on  the  AtmospheiB  of  Manchester  and 
Siilford  by  G.  H.  Bailey.  D.Sc.    Ph.D.^ 

(1)  The  maximum,  nuniniuui,  and  average  amrmitts  of  suiphur 
for  each  month,  expressed  in  milligrams  of  SO3  per  100  cubic  feet 

■  Cf.  Jieport  atid  ProeeMingt  o/Uut  JlaiuhrMcr  Field  Natufaiutt^  and  ArchoBohgitU 
Society  for  the  year  1802. 
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of  air,  are  fully  tabulated  for  four  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
districts,  and  the  following  means  were  arrived  at : — 


Owens  CoUegt,  Kot.  1891— April  1892,  «-4    April— Nov.  1892,   27 

Htilmc.     .     .         „  ..  7-8        „  .,         3-9 

Town  Hall      .         ..  „  9*25      „  „         2-8 

OrcU*!  .     .     .  „  „  9-4        »,  „  42  (T) 


rThe  amount  of  SO^  in  ram  was  found  to  vary  from  6  to  upwards 
of  40  per  million.  On  December  19  to  December  25  rime, 
collected]  on  a  glass  plate,  contained  as  much  as  386  parts  of 
bulphuric  acid  per  million,  and  9*2  grains  of  blacks  per  square  yard. 
The  chlorine  in  rain  varies  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

(2)  The  organic  matter  collected  from  air  in  the  glass-wool- 
packing  of  an  aspirating  tul>e  through  which  200  cubic  feet  of  air 
are  drawn,  is  analyzed  by  determining  the  amount  of  reduction  in 
a  standard  sohition  of  potassium  ]>ermanganate  immediately  after 
immersing  the  glass-wool,  and  at  intervals  of  1  hour.  0  houi-s,  and 
20  hours  later,  and  a  further  reduction  after  1  hour's  duration  at 
50'  C,  The  amount  of  the  amm<inia  and  therefore  of  the  nitrogen 
is  determined  by  distilling  a  known  quantity  with  excess  of 
alcohol,  and  Nesslerizing.  Tlie  organic  matter  obtainable  by  this 
proceiis  was  classified  as:  (1)  putrescible^  (2)  less  putrescible, 
l'3)  non-putrescibie  (soot  and  dust).  The.se  three  classes  of 
impurities  showed  consiilerable  relative  variations ;  thus  on 
December  22  the  more  noxious  kind  was  present  in  the  pro- 
|:»ortion  of  05  per  cent,  in  the  populous  district  of  Ancoats,  and  less 
than  25  per  cent,  in  the  Owens  College  district,  whilst  the  total 
amount  of  oxidizable  matter  was  practically  the  same. 

London  Rain  and  its  IznpuritleB. — Dr.  W.  J.  Kusscirs  im- 
portant investigations  ^  on  the  impurities  of  London  rain  confinn 
the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  in  his  work  on  Air  aiul 
Rain,  that  an  examination  of  the  rain  falling  at  any  place  gives 
much  information  concerning  the  composition  and  the  impurities 
of  the  air  of  that  place. 

Numerous  experiments  showed  that,  contraiy  to  a  prevalent 
impression,  London  rain  was  never  acid. 

^  f.  On  Ltnuifiii  litnn,  and  11.  fht  ih<  AiiuruiU  of  OirhonU  Acid  in  London 
Jif,  by  W.  J.  RusmU,  Ph.D.,  F.R.8.,  L«t«i*r  on  Chemistry  At  St.  BarUiolom«w*g 
Httfpiul  Medical  School :  from  the  Apjwndix  to  thu  Monthly  WttUker  Report  for 
April,  1884. 
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Dr.  Russell's  estimations  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  expressed 
in  grammes  per  litre  of  rain  were  performed  volumetricolly. 
They  showed  that,  in  the  City,  rain  contains  twice  as  much 
impurity  as  that  collected  ab  the  suburban  stations,  and  that, 
although  the  total  amounts  var)',  the  impurities  at  all  the  station 
are  in  the  same  proportion.  "Dilute  the  City  rain  with  ve 
nearly  an  ecjual  bulk  of  water,  auJ  you  have  the  rain  of  the 
suburbs."  Thus  the  results  found  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Hamilton 
Terrace,  N.W.  imd  Shacklewell  respectively,  were  as  follows  : — 

St.  nartliolomew's :  H^O^,  -0888.  HCl,  -0179.  Total  Uiar. 
Han.ilton  Terrace:  H^O*.  '0196.  HCl,  '0081.  „  -0307.' 
Shacklewell  :     H,SO<,   -0207.     HCI,   "0078.        „      -0235. 

the  proportions  of  chloride  to  sulphate  being  l-2'2,  l-2'2,  l-2'6. 

Comparative  determinations  brought  out  the  fact  that  at  all  the 
stations  the  summer  rain  was  more  impure  than  the  winter  rain.  At 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  total  amount  of  salts  was  nearly  three  times, 
at  the  other  stations  nearly  twice  as  much  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

Again  in  summer  there  was  found  at  each  of  the  stations  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sulphates  in  excess  of  the  increase  of 
the  chlorides,  and  Dr.  Russell  suggests  as  an  t^xplauatiou  for  this 
that  the  excess  prabiibly  ai'isea  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  volatile  sulphur  compounds  being  eliminated 
and  afterwards  oxidized. 

The  purifying  effect  of  a  good  downpour  of  rain  upon  the 
atmosphere  was  also  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

Rain  in  the  country  differs  appreciably  frt3m  that  in  London  in 
the  smaller  amount  of  its  impurities.  Noticeable  differences  also 
arise  from  the  var}nng  proximity  to  the  sea,  as  may  appear  from 
the  results  found  at  Rothamsted  near  St.  Albans,  by  Messrs. 
Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warington;  at  Slinfold  near  Horsham  in 
Essex,  and  at  Dartmoor,  viz. : — 

RothunstMl :    Sulpli&tea,  '0(U0.     Chloridea,  -0033.  rroportion.  1-1*2. 
SlinfoM  .,       ,  •0048.  ,,        ,  -0041.  ,,         .  l-l"/ 

Dartmoor      :  ,,        ,    -OOO;..  ,,        ,  'OOS?. 

At  Dartmoor  the  rain  was  collected  during  a  south-westerly 
storm  and  probably  gives  the  composition  of  pure  air  from  the  sea. 

The  Carbonic  Acid  in  London  Air. — For  the  determin- 
ation of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  Petteukofer's 
method  was  used,  and    the   air  was  collected  12  feet  above  the 

>  (?-01i77).     W.  E. 
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ground :  loi>  detenuinntioDS  were  made  in  all  varieties  of  weather 
including  white  as  well  as  dense  black  fogs. 

If  the  fog  experiments  be  excluded,  the  volume  of  carbonic 
;id  in  10,000  vohimeH  of  I^ndon  air  was  shown  to  be  403,  but  in 
/subsequent  series  of  more  systematic  experiments  the  average 
azAount  was  only  3*96.  This  comjitires  favourably  with  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  s  results  (in  Manchester  403,  in  Pertli  4"14,  in  Glasgow  5  02). 

Roecoe  and  McDougall  found  in  Manchester  air  3*1)2  of  carbonic 
■cid. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  detenuined  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  of  London  in  1864.  The  mean  of  five  experiments  was 
for  the  air  of  the  parks  301  and  for  the  air  of  the  streets  3*80, 
mnd  in  18C!>  lie  obtained  the  average  4'30  from  So  analyses  of  air 
taken  from  different  parts  of  London.  On  the  Scotch  hills  he  had 
found  in  I8G5  a  proportion  of  3'30  in  10,000  parts  of  air. 

The  /Lf/rmal  2^'opoHioji  of  carbonic  acid  in  pure  air  has,  according 
to  Dr.  Russell,  been  estimated  a  great  deal  too  high  (4  vols,  in 
10,000).  The  ej«j>erimeuts  of  Schleutzer,  Thoi-pe,  0.  F.  Armstrong, 
Reist?t,  and  those  at  the  Mont-Souris  Obsen-atory  agree  in 
pointing  to  a  lower  estimate.  The  mean  of  this  large  aggregate 
of  analyses  is  3  03,  which  probably  represents  the  amount  of 
carlKtuic  acid  in  the  purest  air. 

Thus  in  London,  in  ordinary  weather,  the  increase  is  only  oiie 
part  in  10.000  of  air  over  the  average.  Nevertheless  the  vari- 
ations, in  London,  are  considerable.  Season,  which  in  the  country' 
does  not  modify  the  result  in  a  marked  degree,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  London.  Dr.  Russell's  experiments  give  for  three 
winters  a  mean  of  422  and  for  two  summers  that  of  379. 

Much  more  considerable  are  those  variations  which  are  due  to 
weather,  as  it  influences  in  opposite  ways  the  circuhition  of  air. 
Any  marked  diminution  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  coincides 
with  bright  weather  and  sunshine  or  with  wind  ;  and  any  marked 
increase,  with  dull  and  gloomy  weather  and  still  air;  whilst  the 
greatest  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  occurs  in  fogs. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  City  the  smallest  [vercentages  — 3*0 
and  3*3 — were  foum!  by  Dr.  Russell  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday 
of  two  different  years,  and  the  latter  percentage  also  obtained  on 
the  Whit  Monday. 

The  higher  amounts,  ranging  from  5  upwanls,  occurred  in  dense 
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mists  (»r  togs.  The  mean  of  29  experiments  on  foggy  days  gave 
7-2  parts  in  10,000. 

'*The  largest  amount.  oC  carbonic  acid  found  Wits  14'1  parts: 
this  was  on  December  11th,  1882,  during  a  long-continued  fog. 
On  referring  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fog  had  begun 
on  the  previous  day,  when  there  was  a  'thick  white  fog '  and  the 
carbonic  acid  had  then  increased  to  04;  at  noon  on  the  11th 
tliere  was  ll'O,  and  at  5  p,m.  the  carbonic  acid  had  increased  to 
141  parts  ill  the  10,000  of  air,  that  is,  there  was  more  than  three- 
and-a-half  timca  the  normal  amount  present," 

Dr.  Russell  conchides  with  the  remark  that  "an  increase  of 
pure  carbiiDio  acid  ah)ne  would  be  felt  by  most  people,  but  an 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  means  certainly  a  ver}'  large 
accnirndation  of  other  bodies,  which  probably  are  more,  rather 
thaii  less,  deleterious  than  carbonic  acid  itself.  The  above 
experiments  certainly  coudrm  the  impression  that  the  c«rbouic 
acid,  in  town  air,  is  a  very  important  indication  of  its  purity." 


London  Smoke  and  London  Fogs. 

General  Remarks. — Fog  and  smoke  are  separate  but  reci- 
procal intlictions.  The  tliicker  tlie  smoke,  the  more  likely  the  fog ; 
— and  the  worse  the  fog  so  much  the  denser  grows  the  smoke. 
Both  evils  are  dependent  upon  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere  and 
are  dispelled  by  wind. 

One  good  word  may  perhaps  be  sai<i  for  Itondon  Smoke.  To 
those  with  a  soul  for  scenery  it  is  indirectly  the  source  of  some 
oesthetic  enjoyment,  and  in  that  direction  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
an  etUicatioual  influence  upon  all  Londoners.  Smoke  which  spoils 
everything  else,  beautifies  London  by  ilisguisingpart  of  its  ugliness. 
Much  depressing  architectural  vulgarity  is  veiled  in  dreamy  out- 
lines;  and  like  the  gauze  curtain  on  the  stage,  smoke  lends  the 
enchantment  uf  distance  to  crude  and  commonplace  detaU.  The 
few  who  lift  their  eyes  to  London  sunsets  Hnd  in  them  Ttimere9i]ue 
beauties  which  are  purely  ideal  and  exceedingly  gorgeous.  It 
might  also  be  suggested  from  a  more  material  side,  that  in  fast- 
living  London  over-wrought  nerves  may  be  soothed  by  this  toning 
down  of  liflht  and  of  outline.     But  when  all  has  been  said  for  the 
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Ivautages  of  smoke  at  a  distance,  it  will  be.  uwned   that  closer 
>ntact  with  it,  which  is  likel}'  to  remain  a  condition  of  existence 
iu  town,  is  unqualitied  misery. 

Icondon  Togs  are  the  climax  of  evil  and  of  suffering.  Happily 
they  are  not  our  daily  portion,  but  occasional  visitors  only,  and 
they  seem  to  be  recurring  with  decreasing  frequency. 

The  smoke  nuifiance  is  not  confined  to  London.  The  country 
atmosphere  also  suffers.  According  to  the  Hon.  R.  Russell,  half 
the  counties  of  Surrey.  Sussex,  Buckiu;3'hamshire.  Berkshire,  Hert- 
fordshire, Essex  and  Kent  and  the  whole  of  Ariddlescx  lose  bright- 
ness  of  sunshine  and  part  of  their  light ;  au<l  the  view  is  marred 
from  Hampstcad.  Greenwich,  Leith  Hill,  Box  Hill.  Shooter's 
Hill,  Richmond,  etc.  The  dulling  effect  is  noticeable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  or  more.  It  is  estimated  by  tlie  same 
authority  that  the  brown  haze  ("which  is  by  reflected  liglit  grey 
or  bine)  may  depri\e  suburbs  ten  miles  distant  of  two-thirds  of 
their  sunlight,  places  at  a  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles  of 
hiUf,  and  places  at  a  distance  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  of  a  quarter  or 
less  of  it. 

The  evils  of  smoke  in  respect  of  public  health  are  serious  and 
far-reaching.  In  this  coimection  Br.  J.  B.  RnssclTs  cogent  state- 
nnents  concerning  the  necessity  of  smoke  suppression  and  its 
feasibility,'  and  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell's  remarks  ou  the  same 
subject,"  are  worthy  of  perusal.  The  evils  arising  from  a  depriv- 
ation of  suiLshine  an<l  tlie  contamination  of  the  air  with  soot  and 
other  products  of  combustion  are  there  set  forth  in  more  detail 
than  can  be  admitted  here. 

A  greatly  increjised  mortality,  chiefly  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  may  be  tmced  to  this  cause  in  the  Registrar- 
GeueniFs  returns.  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
London,  1891,  whilst  recognizing  the  uuwholesomeness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a  fog,  states  his  opinion  tliat  "  the  great  increase 
of  mortality  when  fogs  <K:cur,  is  attributable  rather  to  the  sudden 
fall  of  temperature  which  usually  accompanies  fog  than  to  the  fog 


'  Tk^  Eecltaion  tff  the  Ftmeiwn  tf  Public  Htalth  AdmintairtUion^  by  James  B. 
naMll.  B.A..  M.D.,  LL.D. :  OIasrow,  189.'i,  jip.  118  And  119. 

*  A'MiU,v  in  Bdittion  to  Fogs  in  Londmi:  A  Lwtnre  delivered  hy  the  Hon.  RoUo 
KuMeU.     IvomUm,  1S89, 
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itself."  It  has  been  shown  that  fogs  act  most  detrimentally  by 
confining  the  deleterious  products  of  combustion  within  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  evils  arising  from  smoke* 
laden  fogs  have  also  been  dwelt  upon. 

This  is  not-  all  The  unrecorded  minor  sufferings  and  disable- 
ments must  be  very  great,  and  the  indirect  consequences  on  the 
health  of  individuals,  beyond  computation.  Some  idea  of  the 
detrimental  effects  of  fogs  and  of  coal-smoke  upon  the  population 
may  be  imagined  from  the  damage  done  to  plant-life  by  London 
atmosphere. 

Increased  death-rate,  lowered  health,  and  depressed  vitality  are 
serious  losses  in  themselves,  but  to  them  must  be  added  the 
enormous  financial  cost  of  each  day  of  fog,  and  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  destructive  effects  of  smoke  on  valuable  property  throughout 
the  year.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  destruction  cannot  be 
made  good,  and  represents  a  dead  loss  without  any  other  com- 
pensating advantage  than  the  employment  of  labour  in  the 
extraordinary  cleaning  operations  which  become  necessary,  but 
too  often  are  neglected. 

Perhaps  the  chief  amongst  these  destructive  agencies  is  the 
depressing  and  demoralizing  effect  upon  all,  but  particularly  upon 
the  house-wives  of  the  poorer  class.  The  struggle  to  keep  things 
bright  and  tidy  against  the  invasion  of  irrepressible  and  un- 
cleanable  dirt  is  a  hopeless  one,  soon  to  be  given  up;  and  a 
lower  standard  governs  the  home.  Much  of  the  drunkenness  of 
women  may  be  traced  to  these  physically  and  morally  depressing 
influences. 

The  total  suppression  of  smoke  is  the  only  adequate  remedy. 
The  evil  could  be  mitigated  by  limiting  the  use  and  improving 
the  combustion  of  coal,  gas  being  used  for  cooking  and  for  firea^ 
and  by  the  adoption  of  improved  grates  and  kitcheners,  and  of 
hot-water  pipes  and  other  heating  arrangements. 

Smoke  and  its  Prevention. 

The  Hon.  RoUo  Russell  i  calculates  that  20,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  the  hourly  output  of  a  million  chimneys  each  con- 
tributing 20,000  feet  per  hour,  would  give  for  the  100  square  miles 

*  Loc,  cit.  p.  18. 
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of  London  a  layer  7  feet  in  deptli  of  smoky  gas,  or  in  twelve 
hours  a  layer  of  85  feet.  Fortunately  the  tendency  of  this 
layer  iH  not  to  subside  immediately.  The  extent  to  which 
it  may  rise  as  a  huge  column,  or  may  stretch  as  an  enormous 
streamer  over  the  country,  is  for  each  day  a  question  of  the 
weather.  The  result  depends  upon  the  presence,  the  force,  and 
the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air, — which  fortunately  are  hardly 
r  vtr  completely  absent  in  Loudon  even  in  a  dead  calm.  The 
riiMit  and  stillest  days  are  obviously  not  the  most  free  from  smoke. 

Yetf  in  spite  of  its  evil  reputation,  it  is  remarkable  how  clear 
the  atmosphere  of  London  can  be  at  selected  times  in  choice 
weather  and  particularly  in  the  early  morning.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  spared  smoke  for  many  hours  together.  With  the 
lighting  of  breakfast  fires  London  puts  on  its  veil  of  carbon.  Even 
in  summer  when  each  rooming  hour  makes  the  air  warmer  and 
more  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  smoke  intervenes  between 
us  and  the  ntwnday  sun  quite  independently  of  any  fog  or  mist. 

In  winter,  when  the  shorter  hours,  and  the  scanty  heat  of  our 
sunshine  should  be  most  treasured,  the  trouble  grows.  Some 
natural  correctives  operate  on  most  days  throughout  the  winter. 
When,  however,  owing  to  their  temporary  suspension,  a  mist 
arises,  an  acute  complication  sets  in :  we  fail  to  get  rid  of  our 
smoke,  and  the  combined  result  of  smoke  and  mist  is  a  London  fog. 

Smoke  Prevention. — An  enormous  improvement  has  tiiken 
place  in  the  amount  of  Loudon  suioke  since  the  Factories  Act, 
b\it  much  more  wants  doing.  The  aggregate  of  London  chimneys, 
at  least  during  the  winter,  would  contribute  much  more  than  the 
factories  did  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  this  greater  evil 
remains  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Public  Control  Committee  of  the  County  Council  take  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  since  June  1802  persistently  reported  the 
nuiftLUce  and  transmitted  particulars  to  the  Sanitary  authorities, 
and  for  having  thus  ed  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  Smoke 
provisions  of  the  "  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1801."  Since 
1803  great  improvement  has  resulted,  only  isolated  instances 
of  nuisances  from  black  smoke  being  observed  ;  the  numerous 
Cactoriea  on  Greenwich  Marshes  anil  the  p>ttcries  on  the  l*ambeth 
Embankment  have  in  this  respect  given  most  trouble. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  A.  K  Fletcher,  in  a  paper  published  in  lHi)2, 
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that  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  London  is  about  1.250,000 
tons,  and  that  in  Sheffield  the  same  amount  is  consumed  within  an 
area  of  thirty  square  miles,  whereas  the  area  concerned  in  the  case 
of  London  is  225  square  miles. 

Corresponding  to  this  enormous  consumption  the  amount  of 
sulphur,  calculated  as  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  no  less  than  37,500 
tons.  If  this  were  washed  down  by  the  rain,  1,000  tons  per  square 
mile  might  be  deposited  in  Sheffield.  The  amount  which  there 
falls  suffices  to  rot  stone,  to  destroy  vegetation  and  kill  the  bark 
of  trees — the  plane-tree  being  found  the  most  resistant  and  being 
for  this  reason  almost  exclusively  planted — and  to  lower  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  invisible  constituents  of  smoke — sulphur- 
ous acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  chlorine  compounds — are  held  to 
be  much  more  injurious  than  the  soot  particles  and  the  coal-dust ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  coal-miners  so  largely  expesed  to  the 
latter  are  relatively  free  from  consumption. 

Dr.  Littlejohn,  in  considering  this  subject,  confines  himself  to 
the  question  of  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  manufacturing 
chimneys  in  Sheffield,  where  600  tall  chimneys  serve  800  steam- 
boilers  and  furnaces,  recognizing  that  any  proposal  for  dealing  with 
the  question  of  smoke  from  house-fires  can  never  be  a  local 
measure,  but  must  be  national  in  its  scope  and  enforcement. 

The  lime  limits  for  permissible  black  smoke  per  hour  have  been 
reduced  since  1892  from  ten  minutes  to  six;  and  Dr.  Littlejohn 
believes  that  no  hardship  would  be  inflicted  by  a  further  reduction 
of  the  limits  to  the  following : — 

1  Boiler   .     .     1  minute. 

2  „         .     .     2  minutes. 

3  „         .     .     3      ,, 

4  ,,     or  over,  5      ,, 

with  an  exceptional  extension  to  ten  minutes  during  the  first  hour 
of  the  day. 

A  valuable  report  on  '^The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Smoke 
from  Manufacturing  Chimneys,"  by  Dr.  Harvey  Littlejohn,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Sheffield  (March  20,  1897),  to 
which  are  appended  important  contributions  by  Mr.  A,  E.  Fletcher, 
late  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  under  the  Alkali  Acts,  and  by  Professor 
W.  Ripper  of  the  Technical  School,  contains  historical  references 
to  the  effi)rts  made  since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  parti- 
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culorly  since  the  discovery  of  the  steam-cDgine,  for  the  abatement 
of  the  smoke  nuisance.  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  ISIO,  1843,  and  1S45,  dealt  with  the 
subject  exhaustively  ;  and  from  the  reports  it  appears  that  even  at 
the  earlier  date  the  principles  of  smoke  prevention  were  under- 
stood, and  that  various  inventions  had  been  successfully  tried. 
The  Committee  of  1843  found  that  "  smoke  may  in  all  cases  be 
much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  prevented,"  and  urged  the  imme- 
diate introduction  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  production  of 
smoke  from  furnaces  and  from  steam-engines.  The  Committee  of 
1845,  appointed  with  that  object,  and  the  important  report  made 
to  it  by  Sir  Tliomas  de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyou  Pluyfair,  did  not, 
however,  lead  to  any  comprehensive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  but  only  to  the  sanctioning  of  clauses  in  the  local 
improvement  bills  of  various  towns  for  the  abatement  of  smoke. 

The  investigation  of  the  General  Board  of  Healtli  brought  about 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  1853 — 1855.  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  large 
Dumber  of  firms  had  succeeded  by  simple  means  in  diminishing  or 
almost  entirely  suppressing  their  smoke. 

In  I8GC  the  Secretary  of  State  obtained  a  i*etiirn  from  the  local 
authorities  of  fourteen  large  towns  showing  the  niiinher  of  con- 
victions under  "The  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  of  1847," 
and  the  satisfactory  influence  this  exercised  in  lessening  the  ovi\. 
Accortiing  to  Dr.  Littlejohn,  the  proceedings  taken  during  the 
quarter  century  under  the  "  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,"  have 
fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  abundant 
evidence  that  smoke  from  steam-engines  and  furnaces  can  be 
almost  entirely  abolished,  if  not  with  a  saving  of  expense,  at  least 
with  little  or  no  appreciable  cost, — by  eflScient  and  careful  stoking, 
by  providing  sufficient  draught,  and  a  sufficiency  of  boiler  space. 


The  Natural  History  op  Fogs  ;  and  the  Declia'e  of 
THE  London  Fogs. 


Ill  the  prevalence  of  London  fogs  spontaneously  coming  to  an 
end  ?  Recent  years,  although  years  of  enormous  eximusion  of  the 
inhabited  metro|Kjlitan  area,  have  not  been  years  of  increasing  but 
of  decreasing  frefpiency  and  intensity  of  fog.     The  view  that  the 
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fires  in  dwelliiig-honses  are  the  chief  offenders  is  suppoited  by  the 
tact  that  fogs  were  not  infrequent  on  Sundays,  and  some  of  the 
most  severe  liave  occurred  on  Chnstmas  Day  when  factories  were 
inoperative. 

If  we  wlhere  to  approved  notions  as  to  the  caustition  of  fogs 
primarily  through  smoke,  we  must  admit  that  in  spite  of  the  ever- 
increasiug  number  of  chiranej's  less  smoke  has  been  produced. 
There  is  indeed  Httle  doubt  that  a  silent  rcf  >rni  has  been  going 
on  both  in  the  constniction  of  chimneys  and  gi^te^,  and  in  the 
more  intelligent  use  of  coal.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  the  total  decrease  in  the  output  of  smoke  from  privat.e 
dwellings  and  factories  can  have  been  such  as  to  account  for  the 
remarkable  freedom  observed  of  late. 

Nay,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  total  amount  of  stookc  rising, 
from  the  entire  metropolis  is  greater  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  area  of  its  production  is  however  now  vastly  greater  also,  and 
there  is  thus  less  density  of  smoke  contamination,  a  point  which 
touches  the  question  closely. 

But  smoke  is  not  the  only  factor  in  a  town  fog.  The  paradox 
might  be  more  completely  explained  if  it  were  sho^vu.  as  the  writer 
believes  it  can  be,  that  there  has  been  less  mist,  and  that  in  this 
respect  as  in  some  other  the  local  climate  of  London,  and  of 
Greater  London,  lia,s  been  undergoing  a  gradual  alteration. 

The  Mutual  Influences  of  Mist  and  of  Smoke  accumu- 
lation.— The  area  covered  by  Loudon,  it  has  often  been  pointed 
•jut,  is  not  geogniphically  or  geologically  more  liable  to  fogs  than 
many  other  arervs  uf  similar  situation  ;  and  the  Thames,  so  much 
abused,  is  not  more  ]iroductive  of  mists  than  other  rivers,  Rivera 
do  not  pi-oduce  so  much  of  it  as  is  often  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand  London  has  certainly  been  in  the  past  an  unduly  misty  and 
fogg)'  place,  greatly  owing  to  the  accumulation  in  the  air  of 
enormous  volumes  of  smoke  and  to  the  resulting  obscuration  and 
loss  nf  solar  heat.  Of  late  years,  in  spite  of  the  amount  and  of  the 
darkening  influence  of  the  smoke,  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  mist :  because  the  elements  for  its  formation  have  not  all 
been  present. 

Of  the  factoi-s  sharing  in  the  production  of  mists,  those  which 
have  undergone  the  greatest  change  are  the  conditions  of  the 
surface  as  regards  moisture  and  temf>erature. 
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Building  ovcT  of  a  stretch  of  fields  ormeaflows,  even  in  situations 
wliich  are  not  exceptionally  low,  very  often  means  the  drj'ing  up 
of  A  surface  wliich  for  many  months  in  the  year  was  damp  or  even 
wet*  An  instance  in  point,  the  more  striking  becfiuse  of  the 
relative  altitude,  is  that  of  the  Hampstcail  fields  now  partly 
covered  by  the  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  Their  marshy  condition  in 
winter  was  such  as  to  often  render  tliem  impassable. 

The  cutting  down  of  trees  is  an  additional  influence  in  the  same 
<iir«"tion. 

The  changes  connected  with  building  have  proceeded  over  an 
immense  area  all  round  London  as  well  as  within  it,  and  an 
t^uormous  area  of  damp  soil  has  been  not  only  drained,  but  to  a 
large  extent  built  over  on  impervious  cement  or  sealed  by  water- 
tight pavements. 

A  great  deal  of  the  mist  traceable  to  surface  moisture  has 
thus  been  suppressed  all  around  London,  and  the  growth  of 
the  town  has  directly  contributed  in  this  sense  to  the  lessening 
of  the  fng.* 

The  Mode  of  Production  of  Fogs  in  London  is.  acconling  to 
the  Hou-  Rollo  Russell,  who  has  for  years  devoted  attention  to  the 
subject,  connected  with  the  following  agencies: — 

(1;  The  absence  or  presence  of  wind,  and  its  direction  and 
force. 

(2)  The  state  of  the  sky — whether  clear  or  cloudy. 

(3)  The  temperature  of  the  upper  air,  that  of  the  ground  air, 
and  that  of  the  soil. 

(4)  The  relative  amount  of  moisture  in   the  air  and  at  the 


(5)  The  amount  and  the  height  of  the  mist. 

(6)  The  quantity  of  smoke  discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
These  factors  combine  and  interact  so  closely  that  it  would  be 

tlifficult  to  consider  them  apart  from  each  other. 

We  ore  familiar  in  London  with  two  kinds  of  fog  occurring  at 
different  altitudes.  The  proverbial  London  fog  is  a  "  ground  fog," 
which  may  be  white,  yellow^  or  so-called  "  black."     It  has  been 

*  TliiB  Jostifiec  a  remark  by  the  Hon.  Rollo  Unssell  (p.  15)  toe  eiL — "  If  London 
Co  bnm  Doiliiug  but  anthracit«  and  coal-gas,  I  l^ve  no  doobt  that  owing  to  the 
■  jnurt  nientiniicd,  it  would  be  compaMed  by  &  better  climate  and  clearer  air 
that  of  the  iiarrouDding  districts." 
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mucli  less  fre<)ueut  of  recent  years,  and  of  much  shorter  duratiou 
whon  it  has  occurred.  The  opposite  type,  between  which  and  the 
fii-st  there  may  be  gradations,  is  the  **  high  fog,"  and  this  is  not 
tiiicotiumjii.  It  lias  considurahle  obscuring  power  and  may  be 
sufficiently  dense  to  necessitate  artificial  lighting  at  mid-day, — but 
it  do(j3  not  impede  the  traffic,  and  it  ranges  above  the  houses 
probably  to  a  considerable  height.  The  ground  atmosphere  is  not 
clear,  but  there  is  no  fag,  and,  with  the  exception  of  damp  places, 
such  us  the  parks,  no  mist. 

High  fogs,  even  more  markedly  than  others  are,  according  to 
tlie  Hon.  Rollo  Russell,  almost  invariably  seen  during  anti- 
cyclonic  phases,  which  are  (lenerally  supposed  to  entail  the  descent 
of  a  vertical  column  of  cold  air.  The  warmer  smoke  ascending 
during  the  absence  of  any  sweeping  horizontal  current  at  lower 
strata,  meets  the  Kuai>endecl  moisture  or  "  high  mist"  which  is  in 
this  case  produced  at  a  high  altitude;  aud  the  resulting  fog 
settles  at  a  level  determined  by  its  temperature  and  by  that  of 
the  suiTOunding  atmosphere.  These  fogs,  which  may  for  shori 
periods  remain  limited  even  to  paints  of  London,  are  instances  of 
the  ''vertical  production  "  of  fog.  They  are  dependent  upon  the 
meeting  of  upper  currents  of  different  temperatiu-es  and  of  small 
velocity. 

The  ground  mist,  when  due  to  contact  between  a  wai*m  moist 
air  with  a  much  colder  ground,  is  analogous  to  the  light  vapours 
which  condense  and  cling  around  glacial  mountain  tops.  This  cold 
giound  mist  has  no  tendency  to  rise. 

In  explanation  of  the  vtrtical  prodttciion  of  dense  high  fogs,  the 
Hon.  Rollo  Russell  supposes  that  the  currents  are  not  superposed 
but  meet  by  lateral  contact  throughout  their  thickness,  which  may 
be  considerable,  and  thus  leiui  to  considerable  darkness.  "  The 
area  of  effective  moisture  "  and  therefore  of  fog  is  not  extensive ; 
hence  these  high  dai*k  fogs,  to  whicii  the  smoke  is  seen  to  ascend 
straight  because  hemmed  in  by  the  converging  currents,  do  not 
affect  the  whole  metropolis  at  once,  but  travel  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  stronger  of  the  two  currents. 

When  the  currents  are  superposed  the  condensation  produce*! 
by  their  contact  occurs  over  very  large  areas,  often  larger  than 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  fogs  which  affect  the  whole  of 
London  and  which  remain  for  some  time  would  be  of  this  kind. 
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The  upfK^r  current  is  commonly  from  the  east,  the  lower  curreut 
from  the  south-west ;  though  sometimes  vur  verm  (as  in  1880, 
—Hon.  R.  Russell). 

The  Influence  of  Temperatiire  and  Radiation. — The  part 
which  electricity  may  play  in  connection  with  the  act  <tf" condensation 
of  vapour  and  its  possible  influence  "  in  attaching  very  small  water 
particles  to  each  other  up  to  a  certain  size "  is  still  imperfectly 
known  and  affords  scojx;  for  further  study  by  experts  Radiation 
is  a  recognized  factor  in  the  production  of  fogs,  and  its  influence  is 
well  understood-  Condensation  has  long  been  known  to  take 
place  around  floating  particles  in  the  air,  as  well  as  at  the  surface 
of  terrestrial  objects,  and  in  dett'rmining  its  amount  the  tempera- 
ture of  soil  and  of  air  and  the  cooling  eflect  of  radiation  ai'e  of 
direct  importance. 

A  clear  sky,  by  allowing  the  rising  smoke  to  cool  and  to  drop  its 
carbou  more  rapidly,  will  enable  the  latter,  as  well  as  any  suspended 
water  particles  to  condense  more  and  more  moisture  at  their 
surface.  A  cloudy  sky  is,  for  the  opposite  reason,  rarely  associated 
with  fog.  Indeed  "  the  passage  of  clouds  over  a  ground  fog 
speedily  reduces  its  density,"  radiation  from  the  earth  and  &om 
the  wator  particles  of  the  fo^  l>eiiit;  now  hindered. 

Thus,  in  contrast  with  the  ground  fog  formed  near  the  cold  soil 
by  its  contact  with  the  warm  moist  air,  when  the  warm  air  from 
London  ascends  into  a  clear  cold  atnw^sphere  it  sets  up  a  high 
fog.  It  may  even,  as  observeil  by  the  Hon.  R.  Russell/  carry 
with  it  enough  vapour  to  produce  a  cumulus  at  the  top  of  the 

bdark  column  of  smoke. 
_  "  The  liuest  winter  days  are  nearly  always  very  bad  ones  in 

London  unless  there  be  wind  between  the  surface  and  an  altitude 
of  1,000  foot,  or  unless  the  dryness  be  unusual  for  the  time  of 
year."  Dry  air  and  very  moist  air  both  prevent  London  fogs. 
Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  the  same  autbonty,-  those  days  upon 
wljich  the  country  is  streaming  witli  wet  mist  are  mrcly  foggy 
in  Lijudoii,  showing  the  dependence  of  fog  upon  a  dry  upper  air 
favouring  radiation.  In  its  absence  much  of  the  warmth  of  the 
Bmoke  and  of  its  particles  is  retained,  and  tlie  atmosphere  is  not 
tuced  Im?Iow  <k*w-[>oint. 


Loc.  cU,  \\.  \'l. 


*  Loc*  ciU  p.  8. 
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*'  If  the  8un  dissipate  the  fog  in  the  surrounding  country 
warming  the  earth  and  the  strata  of  air  near  it.  thus  getting 
slightly  warmer  around  London  than  in  it,  the  black  fog  may 
very  hkely  remain  upon  the  town  all  day."  But  commonly  the 
advantage  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  warmth  which  London 
possesses  in  winter  over  the  surrounding  country,  favours  this 
dispersion  of  the  fog  by  causing  an  upward  current  and  also  by 
setting  up  slow  current-s  of  the  colder  suburban  air  to  replace  that 
which  rises.  Thus  the  heat  arising  from  "  the  burning  of  20,000 
tons  of  coal  from  about  a  million  fires  in  a  day"  sets  the  air  into 
slow  motion ;  and  to  this  movement  of  air  other  circumstances 
also  contribute,  such  as  the  inequalities  in  the  temperature  of 
streets  and  of  buildings,  the  rush  of  traffic  along  thoroughfares, 
and  through  tunnels,  and  similar  agencies. 

The  inrtuence  which  must  belong  to  radiation  is  demonstrated 
by  the  difference  registered  by  a  thermometer  at  the  upper  surface 
of  a  ground  fog  and  at  a  height  of  30  to  100  feet  above  it — the 
upper  thermometer  being  the  wanner.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Hon.  Rollo  Russell,  radiation  often  occurs  towards  the  cold  ground, 
from  suspended  particles,  among  which  carbon  particles  are  good 
radiators,  just  as  it  occurs  into  space  with  a  clear  sky :  this  process 
is  illustrated  by  the  mists  which  form  around  mountain-tops. 
Fog  is  for  this  reason  usually  most  dense  at  8  to  10  a.m.,  at  the 
time  following  the  greatest  cold  at  the  earth's  surface  and  when 
kitchen  fires  are  being  lighted. 

The  Relative  Local  Prevalence  of  Fogs.— In  its  coming 
and  going  a  fog  is  often  as  fickle  as  the  vane.  This  alone  would 
render  an  accurate  study  of  the  local  evidence  of  fogs  extremely 
<lifficult.  Moreover  fogs  vary  fi*om  place  to  place  in  their 
composition  and  colour.  In  the  light  of  foregoing  remarks  we 
might  be  tempted  to  predict  the  nature  of  these  local  differences, 
and  to  expect  a  white  fog  in  the  damp  clayey  suburban  zone  of 
Middlesex,  and  a  yellow^  fog  in  dry,  but  amoke-stricken  central 
London.  Broadly  speaking  this  is  also  our  experience.  Londoners 
are  well  aware  that  white  fogs  thiuken  at  the  approaches  of  parks, 
and  are  thickest  within  them.  Indeed,  of  late,  they  have  often 
been  confined  to  the  parks  and  to  districts  in  the  far  West  and 
North- west. 

Beyond  these  general  observations    we  have  no  reliable  data 
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referriug  to  Loudou ;  but  the  followiug  report  from  Manchester  is 
iastructive. 

From  a  study  of  the  fogs  occumn'!;in  this  city  during  the  winter 
1801-02  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  by  the  Air  Analysis 
Committee,  to  whose  labours  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
lis  Article,^ 

(1)  The  fogs  almost   invariably  coincided    with   a  steady,   or 
rith  a  steadily  rising  barometer,  especially  when  combined  with  a 

IliDg  temperature. 

(2)  When  partial,  their  occtirrence  was  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of 
isms  of  water,  some  of  the  most  suffocating  and  noxious  occur- 

Sug  near  the  Irwell  even  when  the  rest  of  the  city  was  almost  clear, 

(3)  The  most  central  parts  of  the  city  of  Manchester  were 
lually  more  free  from  fog  than  the  surrounding  area,  particularly 

len  the  fogs  were  of  short  dumtion. 

(4)  In  London  the  fogs,  no  far  as  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
ty  are  concerned,  were  rather  more  noxious  and  contained 
ither  more  sulphurous  acid  than  the  corresponding  Manchester 

ityigA.     Liverpool  has  fewer  fogs,  and  ck*arer  air ;  and  noxious  fogs 
seldom  occur — this  is  doubtless  owing  to  its  sea-breeze. 


HI. 

The  Water  Supplt,  axd  the  Metkopolitan  Watkk 
companies.- 

|Thk  earliest  great    Water   Company  was   the    "  New   River," 

■d  in  1613, — "  it  brought  the  water  from  Chadwell  Spring 

•  Ishire,  which  is  111)  feet  above  Ordnauije  datum,  to  the 

River  head  at  Clerkenwell,  whence  it  was  distributed  through 

City/' 

It  the  earliest  Water  IVorks  in  London  were  those  constructed 
MiBter  Peter  Monk's  in  15S2,  by  whom  the  two  first  of  the 
leieen  narrow  arches  of  Old  London  Bridge  (North  bank)  were 

8m  pp.  17  And  19. 

•  Camdva  f^^tUcr  SupjUtf,  iiwituling  the  IJistoru  awl  fM9crifdion  of  the  LvuHon 
WaUr  fFvrkt,  etc.,  by  Hie  late  Col.  Sir  Froncis  Bolton,  C.E.  ;  new  edition  by 
P&ttipA.  Sctiatcliluy,  M.A.,  Barrlster-at  Law :  \Villj«m  riowmt  aii<l  Sons,  London, 
A1k>:  The  Lenulon  WaUr  Snppli/.  a  Jli'fenspect  ami  a  .S'urrei/,  hy  Richard 
f,  M.D..  London,  etc. :  Tho  Sctoulific  Prcw.  Limited,  London  189!». 
^XoHfan  Anci^tt  amt  Modern,  by  G.  V.  Poore.  M.D.,  F.K.C.P. 
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rented  for  500  years,  and  fitted  with  water-wheels,  which  were 
capable  ultimately  of  raising  2,000  gallona  of  water  per  minute  a 
height  of  li20  feet,  by  a  pipe  passing  over  the  tower  of  St,  Magnus's 
church.  This  subsequently  led  to  further  arches  being  appro- 
priated ^  and  to  others  being  closed  to  raise  the  force  of  the  stream. 
This  obstruction  lasted  for  240  years,  until  1822,  when  the  Act  for 
rebuilding  Ivoiidnn  Bridge  caused  their  removal. 

The  Preient  Metropolitan  Water  Companies. — The  great 
work  of  stipjjlying  Loiidnn  witli  wjiter  is  at  ]iresent  conducted  by 
eight  Compjuiies,  anil  th(.*area  they  supply  extends  over  nearly  G20 
square  miles.  This  vast  area  is  altogether  distinct  from  any  of  the 
many  divisions  uuiler  which  Greater  London  or  parts  thereof  is 
divided  for  several  purposes;  in  the  west,  for  instance,  a  large 
portion  of  Middlesex  within  Greater  London  is  not  included  in 
what  is  known  as  "  Water  London/'  and  again  this  is  the  case  in 
Surrej'  to  the  south  ;  on  the  other  hand  "  Water  London  "  extends 
beyond  Greater  London  into  Hi'itfordshire  in  the  north,  and  also  to 
a  very  largo  extent  into  Kent  to  t.lie  south-east.  About  225  .square 
miles  of  Greater  London  are  not  included  in  "  Water  London." 
while  144  square  miles  of  this  area  lie  outside  Greater  London. 

lu  the  Jlctropolitan  water  area  and  Greater  London  there  are 
eleven  Compaides  and  ten  local  authorities,  besides  the  eight 
Metro[W)Iitan   Water  Companies  supplying  water. 

The  names  of  the  eight  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  together 
with  their  areas  of  supply,  estimated  population  siip]ilied.  and  the 
number  of  houses  supplied  in  each  aj-ea,  as  well  as  the  average 
daily  supply  of  each  Company,  the  quantity  supplied  per  house  and 
per  head  of  estimated  population  for  the  year  1898  are  set  out  in 
the  Table  on  the  succeeding  page. 

The  history  of  the  Water  Companies  is  one  of  increasing  diflBculty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  growing  demand  and  water 
of  the  necessary  purity;  but  it  is  also  a  record  of  gradual  im- 
provement under  stress  of  legislation.  Much  however  remains  to 
be  done.  Among  the  reforms  one  of  the  most  important  has  been 
the  introduction  and  gradual  e.xtensitm  of  the  constant  supply 
system.  In  ISlMt  the  Chelsea.  East  London,  Grand  Junction, 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  West  Middlesex  Water  Compftnies. 
had  extended  lliis  system  to  the  whole  of  their  areas  within  the 
County  of  London,  while  in  other  cases  the  percentages  of  hoi 
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OD  constant  supply  were  as  follows 
New  River  98'4,i 


Kent  99-7,  Lambeth  90.  and 


I 

\m  of 
Sumtljr  lu 

EstitiiHtM 
PaimUtion 
HtippUfld. 

N'uiub«r 
of  aon»m 
HnppUed. 

Avenge  Dalljr 

Sap(il]r  of  each 

Comtuuiy. 

imily  QimiiHty 
SuppIiM 

SlMui  of  Goinputy. 

Pnr 

hoar. 

Ferluwi 

orortlraa- 

t«dpopn* 

latJmu 

Cb«bn     .    . 

Ewt  Louiloii . 
Granil  Junction 
Kent     .     .     . 
Lambeth   .     . 
New  RiTiT 
SoDthwark  aod 

V«axhall    . 
West  Middlesex 

} 

3.482 

50,880 
2tt,760 
113,280 
39,860 
69,520 

19,040 

17,280 

279,518 

1.293,865 

406.250 

527,886 

686,194 
1.192,371 

816.896 

611,240 

37,078 

195.448 

d2.(}93 

87.981 

109.967 

164.465 

121.743 

82.600 

GaIJoiu. 

11.863.571 

39,136.258 
19.804.675 
16.349,433 
25,234,360 
37.587,688 

32,748.059 

21,844,911 

Oalloni. 

312 
200 
316 
186 
229 
228 

269 

258 

omiotw. 

42*40 
30*25 
48-75 
30*97 
36-77 
31*52 

40-08 

34*92 

TtfUl  and  Meuia      332,602 

1 

6,814,219 

862,876 

204,053.955 

236 

35*09 

The  Source  of  Supply, — This  differs  much  in  the  case  of  the 
various  Companies,  some  of  which  derive  their  water  from  several 
sources,  and  which  are  set  out  in  the  following  table  compiled  from 
the  Water  Examiner's  monthly  reports  for  liidH.  The  c«ipacity  of 
each  Company's  service  reservoirs  for  water  ready  for  umnediate 
supply  at  the  end  of  1898  is  also  given : — 


The 
TIuuiw*. 

SprfngB 

PomU  {for 

Caparity 

Nuiir  of  CaDiiwny 

The  Lea. 

■nd 

iivn-<jM)ito»tio 

Toul. 

of 

WelU. 

purpoeea). 

RoMproin. 

MiniOT 

Million 

HflUon 

mnum 

Minion 

xmton 

GallotiH. 

OkIIohs. 

Oaltomi. 

Gillnii*. 

Gnlloiis. 

GslUma. 

Cbebea     .     . 

11-85 







11*85 

IIOO 

SMt  London 

7-82 

24-12 

7-18 

— 

89-12 

20-80 

Grand  Jotictiou 

19-79 

— 

— 

— 

19*79 

76-00 

Kent    .     .     . 

— 

1      

16*38 

— 

16-88 

13-62 

Umb«tfa  .     . 

1    25-22 

— 

— 

25-22 

28-77 

New  RiTcr     . 

•48 

20  07 

16*90 

•10 

87-55 

37-54 

Southvark  aiid 

VaoAhall    . 

{      30-83 

— 

1*91 

" 

32-74 

19-00 

Wwt  Middlesex 

1    21*83 

i 

— 

— 

21*38 

19-42 

Tot.1 

'  117*32 

44*19 

1 

42'87 

'10 

flOS-M 

226*16 

I  LiMidonStAtiiMticJi,  1898-99,  pp.  Hii—lvi,])ub]uhed  by  the  London  County  OoondL 
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The  pumping-stafcions  of  intake  and  the  reservoirs  are  for  the 

Chelsea  Water  Works  at  Walton  iind  West  Molesey ;  for  the  East 
London  at  Waltham  on  the  Lea  anci  Sunbur)'  on  the  Thames;  for 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  at  Hampton  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  opposite  Piatt's  Eyot ;  for  the  Lainbetli  at  West 
Molesey;  for  the  New  River  Compimy  near  Hertford;  for  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  at  Hampton  opposite  Piatt's 
JCyot ;  for  the  West  Middlesex  Compimy  at  Hampton  ;  and  for  the 
Kent  Company  at  Maiden  Brooks  in  the  parish  of  Cray  ford. 

The  London  County  Council  has  almost  from  its  inception 
ende-avoured  by  legislation  to  obtain  control  over  the  London 
Water  Companies  by  purchase,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  has 
deposited  bills  in  Parliament  each  Session  with  this  object,  but 
with  no  jjuccess.  In  181)7  a  Royal  Coumii»sion  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Water  Question,  and  in  its  Report  the  imp<:>rtant 
recommendation  was  made,  "  That  having  regaixl  to  the  prospect- 
ive rerpiirements  of  supply  in  '  Water  London,'  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  tliat  the  undertakings  of  the  Water  Companies 
should  be  acquired  and  managed  by  a  public  authority."  The 
inducements  held  out  by  the  Commissioners  for  this  recommend- 
ation are  (1)  an  improvement  in  quality;  (2)  a  higher  pressure; 
(3)  the  prevention  of  failure  of  supply ;  (4)  the  prevention  of  waste ; 
(5)  provision  for  future  requirements;  and  (R)  inca,pa<*ity  of  the 
Companies  to  meet  future  demands.  The  Commissioners  how- 
ever objected  for  several  reasons  to  the  County  Council  becoming 
the  water  authority,  and  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  "  Water 
Board  '*  of  a  permanent  character  consisting  of  thirty  members. 

In  1900  the  County  Council  again  decided  to  deposit  bills  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Companies,  but  with  no  chance  of  success,  as 
it  was  intimate*!  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Goverument  Board 
to  a  deputation  of  the  Council  that  waited  upon  him  in  the  mean- 
time, that  it  wa^  the  intention  of  the  Oovemmeut  to  bring  in  a 
bill  itself  in  1902  dealing  with  the  Water  Supply  of  London,  but 
he  was  unable  to  state  what  form  this  legislation  would  take. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY 


The  Dangers  Connectei>  with  the  Water  .Supply  akd  its 

Defects. 

The  water  supply  if  the  most  urgent  question  of  the  day, 
and  one  intimntely  lelated  to  that  of  the  disposal  of  sewage. 
The  possibility  of  a  widespread  diffusion  of  disease  by  drinking 
water  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  lamentable  experi- 
ences of  Worthing  and  Maidstone.  For  instances  of  anything 
approaching  these  epidemics  we  must  look  back  to  the  period 
when  water  was  distributed  to  London  and  other  towns  from 
rivers  flowing  with  actual  sewage.  The  risk  is  one  inse|)arable 
•from  the  system  of  wholesale  storage  and  distribution  of  water, 
^and  therefore  the  present  position  is  still  one  of  considerable 
insecurity  as  regards  possible  ivipui'ity  of  traier  and  iwsdhilUie^  of 
\inJeciion.     The  following  objections  may  be  urged  against  it : — 

(1)  The  first  objection  is  of  a  gtn^'al  character  and  inherent  to 
^ihe  practice  of  supplying  Loudon  from  neighbouring  rivere.  River 
water  can   never  be  proved   to   be   absolutely    stife ;    but  more 

"ions  dangers  arise  in  connection  with  the  possible  leakage 
'from  sewerv. 

(2)  A  definite  indictment  of  direct  pollution  with  sewage  has 
been  raised  against  the  supply  from  the  river  Lea,  and  fully 
proved.  Hitherto,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  press,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Lancet,  which  has  published  from  time  to  time 
during  18l)G  and  1897  the  findings  of  its  Special  Commissions  on 
the  Water  Supply  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the  litigation  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company  against  the  Hertford  Corporation^  have 
not  secured  adequate  improvement. 

The  pollution  of  the  river  Brent  recently  much  complained  of  in 
the  medical  antl  in  the  general  press-  is  also  a  standing  danger, 
although  its  waters  are  collected  for  navigation  purposes  only. 

(3)  Another  definite  evil  is  the  growing  depletion  of  the  rivers, 
rith  its  obvious  and  varied  dangers. 

(4)  Yet  more  serious  is  the  restricted  supply  prevailing  in  some 

Ct  Annual  Hejiori  of  ike  Proceedinffn  (^thr  Coutuil/or  tiu  year  avfiitg  ifarrh  51, 

*  Cf.  Sptcial  lUpori  on  the  Oimditum  vf  the  liirrr  Btrnt,  by  F.  Bailey  Dentoii,  5f . 
K  C.E.  :  Brit,  M»i.  Jmtmal,  Aug.  21,  1897,  p.  4i». 
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districts  aud  the  possibility  of  a  water  famine,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  1896.' 


The  Ancient  London  Spas. 

The  old  i.s  HO  intimately  blended  with  the  new  iu  much  that 
i«]Ate8  to  Loudon,  that  a  brief  reference  to  its  former  Spas  ma}- 
not  be  out  of  place  ;  but  a  description  of  the  Baths  and  Wells  of 
Great  Britaiu  having  been  included  in  the  first  volume  of  thLs 
Report,  a  very  brief  allusion  t-j  this  subject  mil  suffice.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Dr,  Clippiugdale  of  Notting  Hill  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  this  subject. 
Much  of  our  information  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wroth's  recent 
work.- 

London  and  its  surrnnndinga  possess  a  variety  of  mild  medicinal 
springs,  each  of  which  has  had  its  day  of  fame.  The  Spas  arc  now 
extinct,  but  in  most  cases  the  names  remain,  and  some  of  the  once 
famous  waters  stUI  flow  from  incons])icuous  fountains  among  the 
many  which  supply  rouiinnn  ilriiikiiig-water. 

Bagnigg-e  Wells,  in  the  lower  ground  between  the  Foundling 
HuspiLjil  liiid  the  head  of  the  New  River,  came  into  repute  under 
George  IIL  for  its  saline  and  purgative  waters  aud  for  its  attrac- 
tions. The  gardens,  which  were  traversed  by  the  Fleet  in  its 
course  towards  Blackfriars,  remained  open  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

8adlera  Wells.  The  chalybeate  spring  identified  with  tliis  name 
was  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aud  much 
patronized  by  Londoners  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  prosperity  as  a  pleasure  resort  has,  however,  outlasted 
its  medicinal  reputation. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  wells  of  St,  Pancras  au<i  of  St. 
Chad,  the  watere  of  which  were  derived  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hanij>stead. 

Id  the  uuburbs,  the  most  famous  Spas  were  those  of  Hampstead 
and  of  Imlin^on.  The  popularity  of  the  carbonated  chalybeate 
water  of  Hampstead  seems  to  have  had  two  periods— during  the 

>  Cf.  CounciVa  Annuul  Hrjforl :  toe.  tU,  p.  125. 

•  Th<  Lotuivn  PUasttrt  tiarden*  </  tht  EigkUtnUh  OtMwry^  by  Warwick  Wroth, 
F.S.A. :  Macmillaii  and  Co.,  Loodon  and  New  york,  1S90. 
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Heptarchy,  and  again  from  the  reign  of  Charles  IT,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  when  tlie  water  was  still  bottled  and  found  a 
sale  in  London. 

West  of  Ham ps tend,  Kilburn  Spa  was  connected  witli  a  rivulet 
formerly  flowing  through  Bayswater  to  tlie  Thames  at  Pimlico 
Pier.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  metropolitan  Spas  to 
degenerate  into  places  of  amusement  where  alcoholic  beverages 
were  ultimately  solil.  This  was  the  destiuy  of  the  once  famous 
chalybeate  spring  of  Islington,  which  was  connected  with  the 
**  Z«ondon  Spa  "  and  the  "New  Wells." 

Btreatham  possessed  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  wliich  were 
aj^erient.  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  wei*e  used  iis  late  as 
1817  ill  the  London  Hospital. 

On  Brixton  Hill  a  bromoioduretted  spring  is  stated  by  the 
same  wiiter  to  have  been  discovei*ed  within  recent  times. 

Dalwich  was  note<l,  during  the  first  Imlf  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tor  its  sidphnretted  and  chalybeate  spring, 

Beulah  Spa  was  in  vogue  during  the  early  jiart  ni'  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  connection  with  its  muriated  and  sxilphated  waters. 

Ijaxnbeth  Wells  are  also  stated  to  have  supplied  a  purgative 
saJine  water  used  at  one  time  in  .St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Alineralized  waters  were  also  obtained  in  various  other  suburban 
districts  including  Bermondsey  (chalybeate),  St.  George's  Fields 
f'sulplmretted),  Act-on  (saline),  and  iShadwell. 


Baths  and  Washhouses.^ 


The  multiplication  of  Public  Baths  <md  Washhouses  is  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  conferred  by  modern  municipal  activity.  The 
first  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  Local  Authorities  to  establish 
baths  and  washhouses  was  that  of  9  and  10  Vic.  cap.  74  [1840], 
and  in  addition  to  this  Act  four  amending  Acts  have  since  been 
passed. 

Up  to  the  end  of  18D!)  there  were  thirty-five  parishes  in  London 
Id  which  the  Acts  have  been  adopted,  and  in  twenty-nine  of  tliese 

^  This  iuformation  ii  takeu  from  a  returu  relmfiug  to  publio  bcthi  and  wuh- 
hofOMS  mntl  public  librarii'«,  published  by  the  London  County  Coundl,  dated 
KovendieT  169D. 
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the  establishments  are  in  full  working  order,  in  five  the  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection  or  under  consideration,  but  in  Plumstead 
the  matter  has  been  allowed  to  drop  owing  to  lack  of  a  suitable 
site. 

The  Table  (p.  45)  gives  particulars  of  those  in  working  order. 

Of  the  887  1st  class  private  baths  247  are  for  females  only, 
while  of  the  1,G52  2nd  class  447  are  set  aside  for  females. 

The  number  of  bathers  in  the  year  1S97-S  using  tlie  private 
baths  were:  1st  class,  650.338,  2nd  class  1,G07,C20,  total 
2,347,058 ;  while  those  using  the  swimming  baths  were  :  1st 
class  705,450,  2ud  and  3rd  class  1,409.005.  total  2.115,lol;  or 
a  grand  total  of  4,403.101)  using  the  private  and  swimming  baths; 
in  addition  to  these  no  less  than  627,881  women  used  the 
washhouses  during  that  year. 


DRAINAGE. 
The  Seweks  and  Sew'erage  of  London. 

The  northern  half  of  London  is  served  by  three  sewers  :  (I)  The 
northern  high  level  sewer,  traversing  South  Hanipstea<l,  Kentish 
Town,  Upper  Holloway  to  tlie  foot  of  Stamford  Hill,  Lower 
L-lapton,  Hornertan,  Hackney,  and  through  Victoria  Park  to  Old 
Ford,  where  it  is  joined  by  (2)  the  middle  level  sewer.  The  latter, 
starting  from  the  north  of  the  pari-vh  of  Kensington,  is  crossed 
between  Puddington  Station  and  the  Serpentine  by  the  sewet' 
which  extends  from  West  End,  Hampstead,  to  Pimlico,  joins  the 
Bayswater  Road,  east  of  Ladbrook  Grove,  and  follows  this  road. 
Oxford  Street,  Old  Street,  Bethnal  Green  Road  and  Green  Street 
to  Old  Ford,  receiving  east  of  the  British  Museum  the  Piccadilly 
branch. 

(3)  The  northern  low  level  sewer,  beginning  under  the  nan^e 
of  the  western  sewer  and  receiving  the  Fulham  branch  south 
of  Walhani  Green  and  the  Acton  branch  at  Chelsea,  follows 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  from  opposite  the  West  London  Exten- 
sion Railway  Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Close  to  the  Chelsea 
Bridge  the  western  pumping  station  gives  a  lift  of  18  feet. 
Beyond  Blackfriars,  the  sewer  leaves  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
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Tabls  showtno  thb  Baths  axd  Washhocses  op  I^ondun  in-  use  in  the 

TEAR   1899. 


Parwm. 


Batt«raea       

Bermondsey 

Bow     .     .     

Cunberwflll 

Chebe* 

Deptford.  St.  P«ul  .     .     . 

Oreenwich 

Hmcknej 

Hunpstcad 

Islington 

Kensington 

Lunbeth 

Lewubun 

37ewington 

P«ddii^ton 

Poplar 

{  Rotherhithe 

!  St.  GeoiKe  in  the  East .  . 
;  St  0'?orv;e,  H:inovtr  Square 
j  St,  CiJefi  ttjjtl  St,  George  . 
■  St  James.  W<^tininatf*r  . 
:  St.  Mai^^et  ami  St  John's 
:  St.  MnrltTt  hi  the  Fields  . 
-  St  Haiylebone  .... 

,  St  Pancras 

i  St  Savionr's,  Southwark  . 

Shoreditch 

Whitechapel       .... 

Woolwich 


Private  Baths. 


19 
20 
19 
60 
I  24 
I  20 
,  17 
1  24 
20 
78 
20 
30 
18 
21 
38 
21 
33 
17 
54 
25 
36 
28 
22 
84 
82 
17 
25 
40 
25 


1^ 


51 
43 
38 
93 
83 
40 
26 
60 
28 

207 
54 
64 
38 
38 
58 
29 
32 
26 
69 
47 
54 
34 
38 
67 

135 
33 
51 
78 
38 


Totals 


887   1,662 


70 
63 
67 

153 
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60 
43 
84 
48 
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74 
94 
56 
59 
96 
50 
65 
43 

123 
72 
90 
62 
60 

101 

217 
50 
76 

118 
63 


2,530 
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1 

4 

1 
1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

— 

2 

— 

Wa8H- 
H0tT8EH. 


u  o  e 
•III 


186 
60 
64 

72 
50 
40 
36 
30 
76 
68 
84 
64 
60 
74 
141 
36 
60 


14 


85 


26   1,407 
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and  passes  north  of  the  Tower  and  the  London  nnd  St.  Katherine's 
Docks  through  Limehouse  and  Bromley  to  the  Abbey  Mills 
pumping  station,  where  it  joins  the  northeni  outfall  scwcr  from 
Old  Ford  (at  Abbey  Mills  punipiog  station  the  sewage  being  lifled 
3G  feet).  The  course  uf  the  northern  outfall  sewer  is  then  a 
direct  one  through  Plaistow  and  East  Ham  to  the  Barking 
Reservoir  and  Precipitation  Works. 

(4)  In  the  southern  half  of  London  the  southern  low  level 
sewer  begins  at  Putney,  west  of  the  bridge,  follows  Wandswortli 
Lane,  York  Road  and  Battersea  Ruad  to  ViLuxliall  and  the 
Oval,  thence  to  and  along  Albany  Koad  and  Old  Kent  Road  to 
the  Deptford  pumping  station  (lift  IS  feet),  shortly  before 
reaching  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Bermondsey  branch  at  Evel^Ti 
Street.  It  meets  the  other  sewers  at  Deptfonl  and  forms  with 
them  the  southern  outfall  sewer  which  underlies  the  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich  Lower  RoatJ,  passing  through  Charlton  and  Wool- 
wich and  acrass  tlie  PlumHtead  and  Erith  Marshes  to  the  Crossness 
Pumping  Station  and  I'recipitatiou  Works  (lift  lt>  feet  to  30  feet. 
variable). 

(5)  The  southern  high  level  sewer  begins  with  two  branches 
from  Roehamjiton  and  from  Wimbledon  Park  and  proceeds  to 
Wandsworth  where  a  branch  connects  it  with  the  lower  level 
sewer,  then  on  to  Wandnworth  Cnmnion  where  it  is  met  by  the 
"  Old  Falcon  Brook,"  which  again  joins  it  with  the  low  level 
sewer.  At  Clapham  it  is  joined  by  the  Balham  Road  sewer, 
which  commences  at  Streatham  Common  and  passes  through 
Tooting  and  Balham ;  at  Stockwel!  Road  by  the  King's  Roatl 
sewer,  and  at  Stockwell  by  the  Brixton  Road  sewer,  from  Lower 
Norwood,  which  connects  with  tJio  Etfra  sewer.  From  Stockwell 
this  sewer  passes  on  through  (\imbervvell  and  Peckham  to  New- 
Cross  and  thence  to  the  meeting-jjoint  of  the  sewers  at  Deptford. 

(G)  T!ie  Effra  branch  sewer  collects  fron»  Lower  Norwood  and 
Crystiil  Palace,  Tulse  Hill,  Dulwich  and  East  Duhvich,  Nunheail, 
Peckham  and  New  Cross,  where  it  meets  the  Bell  Green  and 
Lewisham  Road  sewer  as  well  as  the  Lee  Green  sewer  which 
starts  from  New  Eltham  and  from  Mottingham. 

Additional  sewers  which  were  proposed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  in  their  joint  report  to  the  County 
Council  in   1891   are  the  following:    A  main  sewer  from  Pad- 
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dicgton  passing  tlirough  Regent's  Park,  King's  Cross,  to  Islington 
and  Old  Foixi,  and  two  northern  outfall  sewers  to  serve  in  additiun 
to  the  existing  one; — and  in  South  London,  a  main  sower  startintj 
from  Balham  and  from  Streatham  and  passing  througli  Dulwich. 
Forest  Hill,  Brocklcy,  Bushey  Gixjen,  Lee,  Blaekheath,  Charlton, 
^Woolwich  and  Plumstead,  where  it  would  enter  a  new  outfall 
^aewer  starting  irom  Deptford.  These  re comiucudatious  have  not. 
however,  been  adopted,  the  result  being  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  minor  works,  which  have  tended  to  relieve  certain  districts, 
the  main  drainage  system  of  London  has  not  advanced  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  requirements  of  a  largely  increased  population. 

The  storage  and  precipitation  works  at  Barking,  which  were 
completed  in  1880,  consist  of  storage  reservoirs  and  of  13  pre- 
cipitation channels  (30  feet  deep,  860  to  1,210  feet  long,  capiu-ity 
20,000,000  gallons).  Part  of  the  clarified  effluent  passes  into  tlie 
old  reservoir,  the  rest  straight  into  the  river.  The  clieniical  treat- 
inent  which  was  onginally  intermittent  but  is  now  continuous,  was 
deviiietl  by  Mr.  Dilxlen,  chemist  to  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  re- 
ptrioting  the  bulk  of  sludge  to  a  minimum.  It  consists  in  adding 
1  grain  of  proto-sulpliate  of  iron  and  4  grains  of  lime  to  each  gallon 
of  sewage. 

The  new  works  commenced  in  1888,  and  now  completed,  consist 
of  four  precipitation  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  6,250,000  gallons  each, 
Add  two  smaller  ones  of  half  the  size  of  the  above,  making  in  all 
i>  total  of  over  31,000,000  gallons  of  precipitation  reservoir  capacity. 

The  black  and  somewhat  oft'ensive  sludge  (nine  parts  water,  one 
p«iji  solid)  is  conveyed  at  a  cost  of  under  \)d.  per  ton  in  the 
six  sludge  ships,  each  capable  of  carrying  1,000  tons,  to  the 
•'  Barrow  Deep "  beyond  Southend  and  Shoeburyness,  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  distance  of  some  eight  to  ten  miles  of  sea-water. 
This  method  of  dischaiging  the  sludge  into  the  sea  is  also  that 
adopted  on  the  TTr7»e,  on  the  Tees,  on  the  Forth,  aiul  on  the  Clyde. 

The  Present  Defects  in  the  System  of  Sewers  and 
Sewerage,  and  the  Remedies  proposed.  — In  spite  of  the  vast 
advance  which  has  been  made,  an  ideal  system  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  uor  can  it  be.  Any  increase  in  the  "  dry  weather  "  sewage 
arising  from  an  increase  in  the  population  might  from  time  to  time 
be  provide<l  for ;  but  the  more  the  inhabited  area  is  extended  the 
less  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  drainage  from  taking  during 
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heavy  rains  its  natural  course  into  the  rivers,  Under  the  present 
system,  devised  by  Sir  John  Bazalgette,  a  periodical  discbarge  of 
much  sewage  together  with  qnantitiea  of  storm  water  takes  place 
through  overflow  sewers  into  the  Thames.  Thig  evil  is  especially 
serious  in  the  case  of  a  tidal  river.  Doubtless  much  organic 
matter  may  be  oxidized  away  and  diluted  by  the  bulk  of  rain- 
water ;  but  some  must  sink  and  add  to  the  organic  deposit 
accumulated  for  generations  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
is  a  recognized,  but  hitherto  uncorrected  evil. 

Still  more  serious,  however,  is  the  permanent  contamination  of 
the  river  Lea,  which  jractically  serves  as  a  sewer  to  a  large  district, 
and  iiltimately  pollutes  the  Thames.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
defective  discharging  capacity  of  the  outflowing  sewers.  Thus  the 
discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers  from  Old  Ford  to  Abbey  Mills 
is  only  22.000  cubic  feet  per  minut-e ;  whilst  the  joint  discharging 
capacity  of  the  high  and  low  level  sewers  to  Old  Ford  is  about 
39,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  means  that  when  tlie  latter 
are  running  full  an  overflow  must  occur  in  the  Lea  of  17,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

In  their  joint  Report  on  the  Main  Drainage  of  London  to  the 
County  Council  (February  IHDl),  from  which  most  of  the  present 
statements  are  culled^  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  Alexander  R, 
Binnie  state  that  in  dr}' weather  the  high  ani  the  middle  level 
sewers  are  sufficient,  the  flow  within  them  being  only  18  to  23  per 
cent,  of  their  discharging  capacity ;  the  Bayswater  Road  sewer, 
however,  is  inadequate,  the  regular  flow  being  30  per  cent,  within 
it.  But  the  low  level  sewer  is  much  overtaxed,  its  dry  weather 
flow  being  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  discharging  capacity. 
Frequent  floodings  occur  in  the  riverside  flats  in  spite  of  the  thirty- 
four  storm  overflows  into  the  Thames.  These  are  calculated  to 
discharge  on  an  average  for  six  hours  in  every  week.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames  the  position  is  even  worse,  for  aithoughi 
the  southern  low  level  and  Bermoudsey  branch  sewers'  discharge 
can  be  easily  dealt  with,  the  total  discharging  power  of  the  high 
level  and  Effra  sewers  is  34,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Of  this 
amount  only  8,000  cubic  feet  can  pass  through  the  pipes  under 
Deptford  Creek,  so  that  there  must  be  an  overflow  into  this  creek 
of  no  less  than  2G.0O0  cubic  feet  per  minute,  when  these  sewers 
are  fully  charged,    Again  the  capacity  of  the  southern  outfoil  sewer 
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■would  seem  to  be  far  short  ol'  requirements,  as  its  capacity  to  carry 
forwani  sewage  from  Deptford  is  only  15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
after  deducting  the  intakiugsfrom  Charlton,  Greemvich,  Woolwich 
and  Plumstead  into  this  outfall. 

Objections   may   be   raised    to   tliia   mcthixl   of    disposal,   and 

improvements  may  be  suggested,  but  the  Report  in  question  has 

uot  recommended  any  nviical  change  in  the  principles  except  the 

construction  of  new  intercepting  sewers  on  both  sides  of  the  river 

sufficient  to  provide  for  the  sewage  of  a  future  population  of  seven 

milHoDS,  and  for  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall.     The  present  average 

flow  at  Barking  being  at  the  rate  of  10'>  million  gallons  per  day, 

[and  that  at  Crossness  at  the  rate  of  80  million  gallons,  the  extra 

'vcapacity  would  contemplate  an  additional  100  million  gallons  of 

kverage  dry  weather  flow.     It  also  recommends  that  the  entire 

future   eflfluent   be   nob    discharged    at    Crossness   and    Barking, 

but  that  a  new  outfall  be  provided  for  part  of  it  nearer  the  sea 

and  probably  at  Shell  Haven  in  Sea  Reach,  where  the  sewage 

^niight  also  imdergo  treatment.     This  hitter  part  of  the  proposed 

improvement  they  do  not  regard  as  urgent 

In  a  fiirther  report  miwle  in  ISOO  to  the  County  Council  by 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  the  Councirs  Chief  Engineer,  he  states  that 
in  the  years  1895-7  the  average  diy  weather  dischai^e  of  sewage 
at  Barking  and  Crossness  was  \\o\  and  70i  million  gallons  a  day, 
or  over  86  million  gallons  per  day  more  than  the  quantity  the 

'ers  were  designed  to  discharge.  The  report  also  points  out  that 
the  main  drainage  system  was  not  originally  intended  to  take  the 
drainage  from  districts  outside  the  metropoUtan  boundary,  such  as 
Acton,  Willesden,  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green,  Homsey,  West 
Ham,  Beckenham,  etc.,  the  sewage  of  which  is  now  partly  or  wholly 
admitted.  The  conclusion  which  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  arrives  at 
in  this  Report  is  that  the  County  Council  be  asked  to  sanction 
the  construction  of  two  new  si^wers  from  Barking  tti  Abbey  Mills, 
and  extra  works  at  the  former  place,  a  new  sewer  between  Deptford 
and  Crossness,  and  ont.*  from  Catford  to  Crossness ;  and  that 
the  sewer  between  Deptford  and  Crossness,  which  is  the  one  most 
urgently  needed,  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  hand  first 

TVie  sewage  cjuestion  in  the  suburban  areas  of  Middlesex  as  well 
OB  of  Essex  and  Kent  is  also  anxious  and  urgent  The  local  difli* 
cultiee  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  which  may  have  originally  been 
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slight  become  considerable  whenever  a  village  grows  into  a  suburbaD 
town,  and  the  task  of  carrying  out  iu  their  perfection  the  best 
approved  sanitary  principles  may  sometimes  be  almost  impossible. 
The  Brent  and  the  Lea  are  both  instances  showing  how  the 
alight  contamination  which  originaJly  prevailed  may  grow  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  to  dangerous  proportions.  To  these 
defects  anil  to  those  of  tlie  water  supply,  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Loricif  has  done  good  work  iu  calling  renewed  attention,  and  the 
local  authorities  are  now  being  moved  to  take  action.  Both  the 
Brent  and  the  Lea  have  been,  and  to  some  extent  are,  practical 
sewers  for  part  of  their  counse,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Brent  the 
evil  periodically  becomes  a  danger  when  dry  weather,  such  as  that 
of  the  summer  of  1897,  or  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  with- 
drawn for  the  service  of  the  canal  causes  the  level  to  fall  and  the 
river  to  become  almost  stagnant. 

Amount  of  sewage  dealt  with  yearly,  and  the  cost  involved. 
— In  a  RetuiTi  printed  by  order  ol"  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
of  the  Loudon  County  Council,  dealing  with  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  London  Hcwage  during  1899.  some  interesting  figures 
are  given  with  reference  to  the  work  done  and  the  ijuantity  of 
sewage  treated,  together  with  tlie  cost  of  treatment. 

During  the  year  no  less  than  77,019j  million  gallons  were 
treated;  ^S.OllJ  million  gallons  at  the  Barking  outfall  north  of 
the  Thames,  and  32,00SJ  million  gallons  at  the  Crossness  outiall 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  This  enormous  quantity  pro- 
duced no  less  than  2,290.000  tons  of  sludge,  of  which  92*08  per 
cent,  consisted  of  moisture,  and  the  remaining  7*92  per  cent.,  ov 
181,400  tons,  of  solids. 

The  chemicals   used   iu   the  precipitation   works  amounted    to' 
20,077-5  tons  of  lime  and  4,938-9  tons  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 

The  Council  had,  iu  1899,  six  sludge  vessels  capable  of  carrying 
an  average  of  1,000  tons  each  ;  these  vessels  mode  during  the  year 
2,290  trips  to  and  from  the  Barrow  Deep,  where  the  sludge  is  de- 
posited over  a  distance  of  say  one  hundred  miles  for  the  round 
trip. 

The  total  average  cost  for  treating  the  crude  sewage,  filtering 
'5  per  cent,  of  the  effluent  at  Barking,  and  conveying  the  sludge  to 
the  sea  was  £2  1^  1016^/.  per  million  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  sludge  sent  to  sea,  2,290,000  tons,  would  cover 
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Hyde  Park  (400  acres),  to  a  ileptii  of  4  ft-  6J  in.,  or  Battersea 
Park  (11»8  acres),  9  ft.  Sin. 

The  mean  rainfall  for  189i),  as  taken  at  the  Council's  three  main 
pumping  stations  and  at  Barking  and  Cross  outfalls,  was  2116 
inches,  an  increase  as  compared  with  that  of  18D8  of  5'22  inches. 

The  total  number  of  disclmrges  from  the  Council's  sewers  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  Thames  into  that  river  and  the  sea  on  account  of 
rainfall  was  830,  and  the  total  duration  of  such  discharges  3,01»8 
hourn. 


IV. 
Thk  Murtalitv  and  the  Death-rate  in  the  County  of 

LoNDiJN    AND   IN    ITS    DISTRICTS. 

Qeneral  Rgharkb. 

Thk  mortality  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  area  of 
Greater  London  was  in  IHOH'  at  the  rate  of  18'3  per  1.000.  as 
compared  with  170,  16*7,  and  172  in  the  three  preceding  years 
respectively.  In  Inner,  or  Registration  London,  the  mortality  was 
at  the  rate  of  19*8  ]>er  1,000,  while  in  the  Outer  Ring  it  did  not 
exceeil  14*8.  Infantile  mortality  in  (Jroater  London  was  at  the 
rate  of  165  per  1.000  births,  as  compared  with  155,  155,  and  164 
in  the  three  preceding  yeara  The  proportion  in  Inner  London 
was  lOG.  and  in  the  Outer  Ring  IGO  per  l.uOO  births. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  more  populous  and  central  a  district,  so 
much  the  higher  the  mortality  within  it;  but  to  this  there  are 
res^'rvations,  and  particularly  that  which  arise^t  in  connection  with 
the  mortality  in  Institutions  contained  within  the  district. 

Essentially  in  it-self  the  mortality  among  the  poor  need  not  be 
greater — often  indeed  it  is  less — than  that  among  the  rich.  This 
may  be  seen  in  rural  districts.  "  Town-f>overty  "  is  more  deadly. 
Its  ranks  arc  made  up  of  starve<l  and  poisoned  constitutions  and 
of  their  offspriug.  It  is  upon  this  devitalized  material  that  the 
evil  of  overcrowding  tells  with  unresisted  force.  For  a  remedy  to 
this  the  philanthropist  is  as  largely  needed  as  the  sanitarian. 
Indeed  it  might  be  argued  that  the  sanitarian  has  accomplished  a 
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great  part  of  \m  work  and  that  the  task  of  philanthropy  now 
remains  the  larger  one. 

The   ComparatlTe  Death-rate   in  the  Several   Sanitary 

Districts.^  riiis  is  the  mathematical  fouiulatiou  of  the  study  of 
our  Metropolitan  Hygiene,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  compare  the 
*' corrected  "  us  well  as  the  "crude"  uiortahty  of  each  of  the 
sanitary  area.s  with  those  of  Loudon  (represented  by  the  flgui 
1,000),  which  in  181)9  was.  **  corrected  "  20-0, and  "crude"  19*3.  A 
comparison  is  also  made  between  the  standard  death-rates 
(England  and  Wales  1015,  and  London  17*96),  the  ciiide  death- 
rates  (London  for  1889-08,  19-2,  and  for  1899.  19'3),  and  the  cor-j 
reeled  death-rates  (London  for  1880-08.  20*5,  and  for' 1899,  SO'fi). 

The  differences  included  between  the  extremes  in  the  sanitarj" 
areas,  ({j50  in  Hampstead  and  1,490  in  St.  Luke,  a  range  of  con- 
siderably over  40  per  cent.,)  give  us  footl  for  serious  thought. 

The  annexed  Table  shows  in  detail  the  crude  death-rates  and 
the  death-rates  corrected  for  diflevences  in  the  age  and  sex  consti- 
tution of  the  populations  obtaining  in  each  of  the  sanitary 
districts  of  Loudon  for  the  year  1899  (52  weeks)  and  for  the 
period  1H80-98. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a]l  the  eastern  districts  and  all  the  central 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  St,  Martin-in-the-Fields,  had  in  the 
year  1899  deat^li-raten  above  tlie  average  of  London. 

We  arc  struck,  however,  by  tlic  unevenness  of  the  iigiires 
returned  from  the  various  districts.  The  latter  may  be  divided 
in  respect  of  their  relative  mortality  (pro  mille)  into  three  gronjjs : 
(1)  with  heavy  niurtality,  (2)  with  intermediate  mortality,  and  (3) 
with  light  mortality. 

In  group  I  we  find  among  the  seats  of  heavy  mortality  (1,200 
and  over)  Clerkenwell,  Newington,  Westminster,  Bermondsey,  St» 
Olavc,  St.  Saviour,  Strand,  Holbtjni,  Limehouse,  St.  George-in-the 
East,  St  George  Southwark,  and  St.  Luke,  the  latter  being  1.490. 

Group  2,  with  an  intemu?diate  mortality  (between  1,000  to 
1.200),  includes  Chelsea.  St.  Pancras,  Rotherhitbe,  Mile  End  Old 
Town,  St.  Giles,  Whitechapel,  Poplar,  Bcthnal  Green,  Woolwich, 
Shoreditch,  and  the  City  of  London. 

Group  3  comprises  the  seats  of  light  mortality  (under  1.000): 
— Ham pstead,  Stoke  Newington,  Plumstead,  St  George  Hanover 
Square,    Wandsworth,    Lewisham,    Lee,    Paddington,    Hackney^ 
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Battereea,  Camberwell,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Greenwich, 
l.sHngtoi\,  Kensington,  St.  Jonies  Westminster,  St.  Marylebone, 
Fulham,  Lambeth  ami   Hammersmith. 

From  the  special  stiindpoiut  of  city  hygiene  an  interesting  con- 
sideration arises.  Were  London  made  up  solely  of  the  town- 
ships included  in  group  1,  or  of  group  2,  or  of  group  3,  ita 
mortality  would  be  represented  by  widely  divergent  figures. 
Broken  up  into  these  Artificial  groups,  London  might  be 
described  in  the  one  case  as  perhaps  the  healthiest,  in  the  other 
as  one  of  the  deadliest  spots  on  earth. 

The  conclusion  that  a  very  large  agglomeration  can  be  managed 
on  such  hy^ieiuc  lines  as  to  yield  a  mortality  far  below  the 
standard  mortaUty  of  the  countrj*  at  large  is  an  unexpected 
revelation.  It  is  not  altogether  an  unfair  conclusion  seeing  that 
every  district  has  some  proportion  of  the  poorer  class  included 
within  it  and  its  attached  workhouses  and  infirmaries.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  granted  that  in  this  respect  the  differences 
between  districts  are  great. 

The  low  aggregate  mortality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  County 

London  suggests  two  interestiiig  questions.  Why  should  life  in 
London  be,  on  the  test  of  mortality,  so  much  safer  than  in  many 
other  districts  ?  and  may  a  similar  stantlard  of  aggregate  healthiness 
be  inferred  fiom  the  low  mortality  ?  We  are  made  to  recognize  a 
gi'eater  value  in  those  artificial  agencies  which  have  an  impronng 
hygienic  effect,  and  particularly  iu  the  i*elative  dryness,  and  in  the 
more  even  warmth  prcviiiliu<;  in  the  streets,  boons  partly  due 
to  the  smoky  and  parttcle-laden  atmosphere,  to  the  radiation 
from  continuous  rows  of  houses  and  from  an  artificially  warm  soil, 
and  to  the  greater  evenness  of  temperature  Avithin  its  tall  and 
continuous  structures. 

The  deleterious  contaminations  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  com- 
pensated by  saving  peculiarities  analogous  perhaps  to  the  bene- 
ficial effect  generally  noticed  by  the  asthmatic. 

Much  else  might  be  said,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  made  out» 
in  connection  with  this  important  aspect  of  metropolitan  hygiene. 
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The  Relative  Increase  and  Decrease  in  the  Death-rate 
AT  Various  Ages,  and  the  Total  Gain  of  J^tfe, 

The  Death-rate  for  various  Ages. — Mr.  Shirley  Murphy 
fMjints  out  that  the  decrease  found  iu  1800  as  compared  with 
the  perioii  1881-lSOO  in  the  death-rate  at  "all  agea  "  is  referable 
to  the  period  of  life  0  to  S5  for  males,  and  0  to  45  for  females, 
the  death-rate  above  45  having  increased,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  female  period  of  life  Go.  Tho  increase  in  the  death-rate  from 
the  age  of  73  and  upwards  has  been  more  marked  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  nerios. 

The  Total  Gain  of  Ijife.— Comparing  the  period  1891-9 
with  that  of  1881-90,  the  mean  annual  gain  or  loss  of  lives  at 
various  ages  and  the  total  gain  of  '*life  capita!"  is  ingeniously 
brought  out  by  utilizing  the  London  Life  Tables  of  1881-90,  and 
by  comparing  for  each  age  the  mortality  which  occurred  with  that 
which  these  tables  would  have  led  us  to  expect  The  annual 
•aving  of  4,005  lives  I'M.  1.028.  F.  2,167)  represented  a  "life 
capital"  of  172,7G3  years  (M.  79,052,  F.  93,711)  owing  to  the 
high  proportion  of  gain  accruing  from  lives  saved  at  an  early 
age. 


The  General  and  the  Infantile  Dejvth-rate  in  the 
Adjonisthative  County  of  London,  compared  with  those 
or  other  Capitals  and  of  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  death-rates  of  other  English  towns  with  upwards  of  200,000 
inhabitants  (census  of  1801),  corrected  for  ago  and  sex  dLstribution 
by  multiplying  the  crude  death-rates  by  the  Registrar-General's 
**  factor  for  correction "  (cf.  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  1890),  are  for  1899  higher  than  that  of  London  except 
those  of  Bristol,  Bnulford,  Hull  and  West  Ham,  and  also  higher 
for  1889-1808  with  the  exception  of  Bristol,  Nottingham  and 
West  Ham,  Hull  having  the  same  rate  as  Loudon  for  this 
period. 

The  London  deatli-rate  for  1899  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  foreign  capitals,  being  higher  thiin  any  of  them  with 
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the  exception  of  Paris,  Stockliolin,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  bat 
for  the  period  1889  to  1S98,  only  exceeds  that  of  Brussels,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm. 
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Infont  Mortality  contributes  a  large  proportion  in  the  general 

doath-rato.  The  Wv^h  mnrtaliby  (1G7  per  1,000  births)  reported  in 
London  for  189D  (only  157  for  1880-98)  is  exceeded  by  that  of  all 
the  large  towns  in  England  with  the  exception  of  Bristol  (148). 

•  Inuluding  dctths  of  L«jndoDer»  in  the  Metropolitan  Workliouaes,  Hospitals,  and 
Lunatic  Asylums,  sicoatctl  outside  Registration  i^oudon,  liut  excluding  deatha  of 
poraons  not  belonging  to  I»ndon  occurring  in  the  Uighgato  Smallpox  Hospital, 
in  the  !x)ndon  Fever  Hospital,  in  the  Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Wandjiwnrth,  and  in  the  Uetropolitau  Asylums  Board  Hoapitala  writhin  Bogiittntion 
Loudou, 
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The  Death-rates  from  Various  Diseases  in  1899  in  the 
Administrative  County  of  London,  Compared  with  those 
OF  other  Tow'ns,' 

The  ''lymotic"  death-rate  for  1899  in  LuKlon  (248  per 
1,000  living)  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  larjjje  towns  except  Bristol 
and  Bradford,  while  for  1880-98  the  death-nUe  (•2-73)  only 
exceedetl  that  of  Leeds,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Bradford. 

The  mortality  from  Situtll-pox  in  London  amounted  to  3  deaths, 
while  in  none  of  the  large  towns  except  Hull  (()"G0)  were  sufficient 
deaths  registered  to  give  an  appreciable  death-rate.  The  death- 
rate  from  nuitsUs  (0*47  j>er  1,000  living),  althougji  less  than  during 
the  period  1889-98  (0*C2),  is  greater  than  that  registered  in 
five  of  the  large  towns ;  but  that  from  scarlet  fiver  (0*09)  i* 
lower  than  that  of  most  of  the  towns  having  more  than  200,0t>0 
inhabitants. 

The  mortality  from  diphtlwria  (0-43  against  049  for  1889-98J 
is  much  in  excess  of  that  in  all  the  large  towns  except  Leeds  and 
West  Ham.  The  case-mortality  per  cent,  as  comj)ared  with  that 
in  1898  has  decreased  from  14*8  to  14'2. 

As  regards  the  mortality  from  whooping-cough,  which  has 
decreased  from  0-88  (1851 -(50)  to  O'SH  (1899),  Loudon  occupies 
a  central  position  in  the  list,  but  stands  higher  than  any  of  the 
\t  capitals. 

TijphiiB  (14  cases  notified  and  2  deaths  in  1809)  has  a  vanishing 
death-rate  of  0*000,  against  0*055  in  1871-80. 

*  lUtX.  p.  G6,  tuiCff. 

^  Extnurtcd   from  TKe  AanMal  liipott  of  the  Mrdical  Offietr  <tf  Ifealth  t^  the 
A'{  fHi  jn  Iff  rati  tY  Cmtnin  of  toruhn  (5Ir.  Shirley  Murphy),  Loodou,  1899, 
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The  mortality  from  ti/pfvoid  frver  CO-17  in  1809,  against  0*24  in 
1871-80)  corresponds  to  a  case-rate  of  1*0,  and  to  a  case-mortjility 
per  cent,  of  17*0.*  In  the  Strand  and  Plurastead  there  were  no 
deaths  during  this  year.  The  City  of  London  (0*43)  showed  th« 
highest  mto. 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. — The  ruortality  from  these  (0*9£ 
against  1*04  iu  1861-70,  and  0*57  in  1891)  was  D'Oo  lower  than 
for  the  previous  year,  although  the  Rummer  temperature  of  1899 
was  higher  than  in  1808.  St.  George  Southwark  had  the  highest 
rate  (TOO),  and  the  City  of  London  the  lowest  (0-32).  "As  in 
1880-98  the  eastern  group  of  districts  suffered  most  heavily, 
and  the  northern  least  heavily  from  diarrhcea." 

Arranged  under  various  ages  the  deaths  in  the  Hegistrationi 
County  numbered  :  for  the  period  uuder  1  year,  (3330) ;  1-5,  (519)  j 
5-20,  (21);  20-40.  (22);  40-60,  (65);  60-80,  (173);  80  and 
upwards,  (60).  The  London  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  in  1890 
was  lower  than  iu  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  penoti  1889 
08  was  lower  tli;in  that  of  any  town  except  Bristol. 

DiarrhcEa  and  Infantile  Diarrhoea.— Tlie  figures  referring 
to  tliis  section  of  the  mortalitry  in'  London  show  that  there  has 
been  no  satisfactory  progress  during  recent  deceunia.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  London.  The  same  tale  is  told  by  the  statistics 
of  other  cities— ^  for  instance  of  Glasgow.  The  following  ai-e  Dr.  J. 
B.  Russell's  statements :  -  The  supply  of  pure  water  which  has  had 
a  remarkable  effect  in  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  diarrhita  in 
the  adult,  and  therefore  also  the  liability  to  the  spread  of  cholera 
and  of  enteric  fever,  has  not  had  that  effect  upon  the  mortality 
from  infantile  diarrhcea  in  Cilasgow,  na  may  be  seen  from  Tnbl 
0  and  10  (he,  cit.  pp.  103  and  107).  Other  sanitan,-  improvemen 
which  have  reduced  the  diarrha>al  death-rate  of  the  adult  have 
failed  to  benefit  infantile  dian'lKpa,  so  that  •'  the  death-rate  under 
the  age  of  five  years  was  in  1800-04,  exactly  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago  (1860-64)  " ;  and  going  back  forty  yeai*s  we  have  the 
following  *'  startling  contrast  between  the  age  composition  of  one 
hundred  deaths  from  diarrhoea  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  " : — 

'  In  all  statutics  it  is  an  important  rewrvation  that  tyiiboid  U  often  ac(iuir(*d  at 
one  place  mud  registetvd  at  another. 

^  Th€  Svoiution  qf  the  Funeiwn  of  PitbUc  Bealth  Jdvtinii&atioTif  etc.  (QUa^w, 
William  Hodge  and  Co.,  18Q6),  p.  00  «<  n;. 
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UwIpt  1  year 

1  year  to  4  yean 

5  yean  and  apirartln 


}85a-&4.     1890-94. 
.  31  ....  55 
.  29.  ...  24 

.   40  ...       21 


this  fatality  no  cause  connected  with  sanitation  can  be 
found.  The  cause  has  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  the  writer 
may  be  allowed  to  state  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  potent  factor 
the  modem  complication  of  infantile  diet.  The  period  of 
icrcasing  prevalence  ia  almost  identical  with  that  since  the 
itrocluctiou  of  ni-tihcial  and  tinned  foods  for  babies. 
Deaths  I'rom  c/w/fVia  and  ckohrak  tluvrh<ea  vreve  153;  of  these 
1 00  occurred  among  children  under  one  year  of  age,  but  none  were 
of  the  Asiatic  kind. 

Influenza,  BronchitiB,  and  Pneumonia. — The  tables  relating 
these  di.sfrt.ses  indicate  a  connection  between  their  death-rates, 
each  case  the  number  of  deaths  showed  a  marked  increase  over 
»ofle  of  18!)H.     Although  in  the  case  of  bronchitis  the  number  of 
•aths  was  1,008  below  the  counted  annual  average  for  the  preceding 
in  years,  the  deaths  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  showed  an 
icrease  of  545  and  507  respectively  over  the  annual  average  for 
ie  same  period ;  this  would  seem  to  suggest  a  common  meteor- 
logical  determining  cau?e. 
Cancer. — TTte  continued  increase  in  the  mortality  from  canca* 
shown  by  the  deivbh-rates  in  the  following  periods: — 


1851-50    . 

•42 

1894    . 

.     79 

18«l-70    . 

•48 

1895    . 

.   •sa 

1871-80    . 

•55 

1896    . 

.    -86 

1881-90    . 

•68 

1897     . 

-     -88 

1     1891      .    . 

'78 

1898     . 

.      91 

1892     . 

•75 

1899    . 

.     -93 

1893     .    . 

•80 

le  annual  death-rate  from  cancer  for   the   previous   ten  years 
reraging  3,CG0,  the  deaths  registered  in  1809  numbered  4,234. 


The  Death-rate  from  Phthisis.^ 

The  mortality  from  phthisis  has  on  the  whole  maintained,  in 
ite  of  the  adverse  factor  of  influenza,  the  low  level  to  which 
'  Hi!  views  exprewed  by  Dr.  Jhidcs  B.  KuKsell,  Senior  Medical  Officer  for  Health 
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il  kM  sieachlv  been  desceDding.  Daring  the  decade  ending 
1880  U  twi  been  ^  SC  per  1,000  living:  in  the  three  follomng 
a«4.  2  51,  and  2-09  reapectirelv ;  uid  in  1895,  1-83. 
the  ensuing  years  the  figam  hare  been  17:),  1*77, 
1-77.  and   1  88. 

Under  this  heading  of  mortality  great  and  soggestiTe  differences 
are  found  between  the  several  sanitary  districts,  as  maj  be  gathered 
ftova  the  figures  in  the  following  Table,  which  are  extracted  from 
Mr.  Shirley  Murphy's  Report.^ 


Tjlile  kbowinc  the  Death-batb  pbom  Pbtbuis  iv  -m  vauotb  Sjucitaiiy 
DivnucTS  or  Losnox  vok  ths  tiab  13M. 


SaaiUrr  DUlrieu. 


iwrl.000 


HBnk(>«teftd 

Stoke  Newmgton 

Ue 

Lewuham 

Paddin^n 

Wan*U worth  .  .  .  .  . 
Kensington  .  .  .  .  . 
St  George  Htuiov«rSi(tMrp 

PlamAtcM 

Hackney  .     . 
Ounbrrwell    . 
QrMOwnch 
Batt«raea  . 
Islingtou  .     . 
H&mmcnmitti    .     . 
Lambeth   .     ■ 

Chelsea 

£(m/e(m{toUia«atli86.U»l) 
SL  Martin  in  thr  Pielda  . 
Mile  End  Old  Tuwn     .     . 

Rothsrhithe 

Fulham     .     . 


•84 
'88 
1-00 
107 
1*15 
1-Jl 
1-34 
IM 
liS 
1  SO 
1-53 
1  M 
1-59 
1-59 
1-7: 


1-75 

r7*> 

i'8S 

1-82 

1'8S 

1-88      1 

1-83      1 

auitacT  DMMta. 


P«rl.000 


St.  XaiyleboDt-  .     .  l  -9S 

St  Pancru    .     .  2-01 

Shoredilch     .  2*10 

St  Jame*.  Westmincttfr   .  2  11 

Poplar L»14 

Bermondwy  ...  2-14 

rSty  nf  London  ....  21» 

I.imeliunae 2*80 

Cleikouwell 2 '32 

tWthual  Giwo    ...     J  3*86 

Whitcvbapel 2'S1> 

Woolwich 2-46 

St  G«or]p!  in  the  East  250 

St  Olare 2M 

Newiiigton 2*6S 

Strand 2-70 

Holbom 3*08 

St.  Giles 3*13 

WwtminaKr 3-31 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark    .  3'44 

St  GeoTRe,  Sonthwark  3-&3 

St  Luke 3-&8 

1 


ftir  Olaagow,  /or.  a'/,,  pan*  115,  in  connection  with  the  dtniination  in  the  mortality 
from  phlhisii  In  Glasgow  are  tmiiientlr  applicable  to  Loudon.  A  very  largp  ahare 
in  this  iinprovemirit  must  Ytp  crt-ditMl  to  the  limitation  of  infertinnn  diseases  whicli 
too  ofl«n  nndt-mtinc  the  constitution  and  preptu-c  the  M>il  for  the  Itacillu^i.  Another 
direct  and  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  phthisis,  and  one  for  the  prevention  of 
which  enoagh  has  not  yet  been  aohieved.  is  the  universal  catarrh  of  the  lungs  which 
is  provoked  by  our  damp,  snioke'laden  atmospliere. 
'  Loc  cit.  (we  note  1  on  p.  17). 
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In  the  group  of  the  easteiii  districta  and  in  that  of  the  ceutral 
di^ricts  the  <leath-rate  (2*19  and  2'75  respectively)  was  in  excess 
of  that  of  London.  In  the  northern  group  (1*G+),  in  the  "western 
group  (l'G5),  and  in  the  southern  group  {l'14>)  the  death-rate  was 
below  that  of  London. 


Malaria. 

Tophus  or  jful  fever^  as  abeady  pointed  out,  has  now  disap- 
peared. Its  habitation  was  in  the  st^ualid,  overcrowded  alleys 
and  courts  of  Old  Loudon.    Typhoid  and  suiall-pox  are  becoming 

rarity,  and  the  other  severe  zymotics  have  only  occasional  out- 
breaks. Diphtheria  alone  prevails  wuth  unabated  force.  Local 
climates  or  soils  hardly  influenced  the  prevalence  of  these  severe 
fopns  of  disease ;  and  this  was  governed  mainly  by  the  density 
of  the  population  and  its  pauperism. 

The  one  locally  endemic  disease  special  to  London  was  malai'ia, 
and  a  brief  reference  to  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  cliroatological  and 
medical  scope  of  this  Report. 

Even  down  to  recent  times  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  ague  has 
been  noted  by  some  of  the  London  physicians,  and  although  ague 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  London  diseases  recorded  by  the 
strar-Cieneral,  there  are  to  the  present  day  those  who  believe 
\n  a  London  malaria. 

A  knowleflge  that  this  impression  somewhere  prevailed  led  the 

ter  whdst  preparing  this  Report  to  investigate  the  question,  and 
an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  a 
Paper  "  On  the  Decrease  of  Ague  and  Aguish  Affections  in 
London,"*  read  before  the  British  Balneological  and  Climatological 
Society,  on  December  0,  1896.  The  following  conclusions  were 
ilrawn  as  to  the  prevalence  of  ague  in  London  in  the  past  and  at 
rjt  :— 

(1)  "  The  prevalence,  prior  to  this  century,  of  an  ague,  sometimes 
of  a  severe  type,  in  an  endemic  form  in  London  admits  of  little 
doubt.      We  are   the  more   inchned    to   accept  the  diagnosis   of 

rmer  physicians  as  having  been  in  the  main  con'ect,  as  Loiuloa 
since  then  furnished  undoubted  though  isolated  cases  of  the 


*  Cf.  The  Journal  of  iktli\€*)logtj  and  CliiMlology,    Vol.    I.   Part  i.    pji,  24 — 48. 
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(2)  "  The  severity  aud  the  frequency  of  the  aiTection»  previously 
subject  to  fluctuations,  began  peniianently  to  subside  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  continued   to  decrease  at  t^^m 
considerable  rate  during  the  lirst  half  of  the  present  one.  ^H 

(3)  *'  During  the  last  tliirty  years  ague  has  been  dying  out.  not 
only  in  London,  where,  if  it  is  seen  at  all,  it  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized, but  even  in  the  most  aguish  country  districts. 

("4)  "  The  origin  of  the  agues  observed  in  Old  London  must  have 
been  in  great  measure  local.  As  more  and  more  of  the  unhealthy 
soil  was  built  over,  the  remaining  London  ague  must  have  crept  in 
from  the  marshes  then  lying  at  the  gates  of  this  city.  And  a^in, 
as  the  urban  ague  was  decreasing  more  and  more,  suburbicn  and 
country  ague  poured  into  Loudon  with  increasing  abundance,  owing 
to  the  growing  influx  of  population.  Thus  for  a  time  both  forms 
must  have  existed  side  by  side,  though  an  increasing  share  belonged 
to  the  imported  variety. 

(5)  *'  The  question  .'vs  to  the  occurrence  within  recent  times  of 
cases  originating  in  Laudun,  must,  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
reported,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  strong  traditions 
still  remembered  at  some  of  our  hospitals  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  former  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  origin  ;  and  their  correctness 
is  supported  by  the  sporadic  cases  of  recent  date  which  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

(G)  "  It  is  an  imjKjrtaut  aud  most  practical  question  to  decide 
whether  aguish  affections  of  minor  degree  may  still  be  lingering 
uuHUspected  in  Fr>me  of  our  low-lying  districts,  and  whether  the 
origiiudly  malarial  character  of  these  localities  may  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  modify  the  type  of  some  other  affections,*  and 
particularly  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  influenza  when  they  occur. 

(7)  "  The  persistency  and  the  situation  of  *  ague  spots '  in 
London  is  another  question  which  the  inquiries  cannot  be  said 
to  have  definitely  settled.  Probably  we  shall  hear  less  and  less 
of  them.  Those  which  have  been  referred  to  are  included  witliiu 
the  modem  additions  to  the  metropolitan  area.  The  same  process 
might  have  repeated  itself  in  the  case  of  any  future  extensions  of 
the  metropolis,  but  for  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  ague 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

"  We  are  justified  in  drawing  the  final  conclusion  that  London 
ague  may  be  relegated  to  the  small  but  growing  class  of  extiuct 
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diseases,  and  in  conceiving  a  hope  that  the  same  fate  may  overtake 
malaria  in  the  United  Kingdom." 


The  General  Mortality  and  the  Mortality  from  several 
Diseases  in  the  Counties  of  London  and  Middlesex 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  MORTALITY   FROM  THE    SAME   CaUSES 

IN  England  and  Wales  for  the  Decade  1881 — 1890  (per 
Million  Persons  Living).  From  the  ^pphyinmt  to  the 
both  Anmud  Report  of  the  Begiatrar-General  (pp.  c — cii). 

The  comparative  returns  from  the  counties  of  London,  Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent  relating  to  the  year  1891  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Climates  and  Baths  of  Great 
Britain^  pp.  268  et  seq.  Since  then  we  have  been  provided  by 
the  Registrar-General  with  the  returns  for  the  period  1881—1890, 
which  in  various  directions  differ  from  the  results  obtained  for  the 
single  year  stated.  The  conclusions  which  had  been  based  upon 
the  latter  will  therefore  need  revision. 


I. 

MonXALITY  FROM   ALL  CaUHES.* 

Order  of  Mortalitt/ : — 

Surrey  16,2»3 

Snssex 15,667 

Middlesex 16,131 

Kent 16,572 

Essex 16,818 

England  and  Wales 19,080 

London 20,308 


IL 

Can'cer.^ 
Order  of  M(rrtality : — 

Eawz 543 

Middlesex 547 

England  and  Wales  ....        589 

Surrey 603 

Kent 616 

London 683 

SosMX 727 

'  For  fiuther  consideration  of  this  subject  see  also  pp.  132 — 136. 
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III. 

Phthisis  J 
Order  of  MortalUy : — 

Middlesex 1376 

Essex 1431 

Kent 1511 

Surrey 1574 

Sussex 1662 

England  and  Wales  ...  .       ^  1724 

Loudon 2078 

IV, 

Disease  of  the  Resfikatort  Ststem. 

Orcler  of  Mortality : — 

Surrey 2506 

Sussex 2529 

Kent 2720 

Middlesex 2924 

Essex 3064 

England  and  Wales 3729 

London 4286 

VII. 
Diseases  of  the  Ukinart  System. 
Order  of  Mortality : — 

Essex 346 

Middlesex 367 

Surrey     ...'...       412 

Kent 429 

England  and  Wales  ....         435 

Sussex 456 

London 504 


Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. 
Order  of  Mortality  : — 

Middlesex 1322 

Essex 1426 

London 1491 

Surrey 1517 

England  and  Wales  .  ...  1576 

Sussex 1594 

Kent 1626 


Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 
Order  of  Mortality : — 

Essex 905 

Surrey 920 

Middlesex 980 

Sussex 990 

Kent 1016 

England  and  Wales         ....  1104 

London 1118 


For  further  consideration  of  this  robjeot  see  also  pp.  ISI-ISS. 
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Di-jK-isx  OF  THE  Nervous  Ststbm. 
Order  of  Mi>Haliti/ : — 

Sussex 19S2 

MM'ileiex         ...  2*iGfi 

Emutx 2271 

Kcut  2280 

tx)nilon S326 

Sumy 2-lCO 

EogUiKl  and  M'alei S51»2 


The  CoMPAHATtVE  Health  Value  of  London  and 
THE  Suburbs  for  Residf^ce. 


OF 


Great  coutrasts  Imnlly  belong  to  so  limiteil  a  region  Essen- 
ciallj  the  same  weather  prevails  over  all  its  parts,  with  i(Jentical 
variuliouB.  Yet  some  of  the  elements  of  climate,  and  particularly 
the  meteorological  elements,  show  within  Greater  London  appre- 
ciable local  differences,  and  the  varying  local  incidence  of  rainfall, 
of  miist,  of  fogs,  and  of  atmospheric  impurities,  establishes  within  it 
perceptible  inequalities. 


London  compared  with  the  Suburbs. 
Lotidon  as  a  JkMtncf, 

fany  pe^jple  prefer  to  dwell  in  the  centre  ut*  London,  but  few 
select  it  on  account  of  their  health.  The  *'  town  habit "  ouce 
FlMsquired  is  not  easily  satii^fied  with  the  limited  resources  and 
milder  excitement  of  suburban  life.  Convenience  both  for  work 
and  for  pleasure,  and  the  tjuicker  pulse  of  a  gregarious  life  are  at 
the  bottom  of  this  devotion  to  London.  With  atlvaucing  years 
health  is  more  and  more  dependent  upon  regularity  and  evenness 
of  stimulation.  Old  Londoners  may  for  this  reason  feel  themselves 
nowhere  »o  well  as  within  a  shilling  fare  of  Charing  Cross.  And 
in.  for  a  hir^e  number  residence  in  London  is  preferable  to  the 
'•likYery  and  the  fatigue  of  a  daily  journey  by  train. 

A  few  ailments  may  benefit  by  a  town  atmosphere ;  but  in  ouly 
one  of  them  does  this  advantage  amount  to  a  positive  remedy. 
Ao  attack  of  nervous  asthma  is  sometimes  cut  short  by  the  jjatieut 
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removing  into  the  centre  of  Loadoa  from  the  air  of  the  coiiutry, 
and  conceivably  other  nervous  disorders  may  also  be  benefited. 
In  the  case  of  rheumatism  London  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
remedial  virtue;  hut  its  modem  i>hysical  conditions  suit  the 
rheumatic  group  better  than  those  which  prevail  in  a  growing 
subiirh,  and  it  nii^dit  even  be  held  that  tiiey  are  prophylactic. 

The  genenil  liealthiuess  of  London  lias  been  dwelt  ujwu.  As 
gauged  by  the  death-rate,  it  compares  favourably  with  the  healthi- 
ness  of  England  and  Wales.  This  is  due  to  the  exceptionally  low 
morUtlity  of  some  of  its  districts  rather  than  to  a  uniformity  of 
excellence  among  them.  A  good  avenige  of  life,  and  fairly 
numerous  instances  of  longevity,  are  also  to  be  found  in  London. 

On  closer  analysis  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  London  will  be 
found  to  be  evenly  balanced  between  good  and  evil.  The  health 
advantages  of  inner  Loudon  for  residential  purposes  are  its  relative 
evenness  and  uiildno&s.  With  all  its  faults,  its  climate  is  a 
protective  climate.  London  enjoys  less  exposure,  greater  warmtli 
and  less  humidity  than  the  outlying  country,  and  these  advantages 
miglit  be  niissed  by  some  delicate  persons  in  giving  up  their 
residence  in  London  for  a  suburban  one. 

Expo.sure  i.s  materially  lessened.  The  winds  that  blow  through 
the  metropolis  are  for  it  a  condition  of  existence,  but  the  fmther 
they  penetrate  the  more  their  sharjmess  is  tem}>ered.  And  to  this 
mitigation  must  be  added  the  actual  shelter  often  to  be  obtaiueil 
by  crossing  a  street  or  by  turtii ng  a  comer,  A  short  country 
journey  on  a  windy  day  brings  home  to  the  Londoner  this  privilege 
of  toNvn  life. 

Greater  and  more  even  warmth  is  also  a  tangible  advantage. 
Its  causes  are  sufficiently  obvious.  More  heat  is  produced  and 
less  is  lost  where  houses  are  massed  together.  The  share  taken  in 
the  supply  of  heat  by  warm  houses  is  likely  to  increase  in  pro- 
purtion  to  the  greater  height  to  which  they  are  built,  and  with  the 
central  heating  system,  which  also  tends  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  Again,  less  heat  is  la«tt  by  radiation.  Tlie  protection 
given  by  the  sheet  of  smoke  which  usually  spreads  over  Loud«m 
becomes  even  greater  when  smoke  is  thickened  b}'  fog.  Radiation 
ia  much  reduced,  and  a  marked  difierence  often  residts  between 
the  town  temperature  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  More- 
over, of  recent  years  the  radiating  power  of  the  surface  itself  has 
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ll dimiuisboil  by  the  extensive  fttioption  of  wood  pavtMiieut,  the 
imperfect  conducting  power  of  which  tends  to  iurther  ilelay  the 
loss  of  thftt  hoat  which  travels  through  the  soil  from  the  adjoining 
heat  supplies. 

Far  greater  than  any  other  advantage  is  the  relative  dryness 

w  prevailing  in  London.  Desiccation  of  the  Lomlou  soil  in 
some  of  its  central  parts  has  reached  a  high  pitch.  Except  in  the 
riverside  or  low-lying  gravel  areas  tiie  suhi^oil  is  almost  free  from 
moisture,  and  the  waterpro«>f  pavement  with  which  roads  are 
covered,  as  well  as  the  diminution  in  the  area  of  private  gardens, 
many  of  w^liich  are  asphalted  over,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
moisture  due  to  rainfall. 

On  all  these  counts,  in  npite  of  an  obvious  inferiority  to  the 
suburbs  as  regards  f|Viality  and  parity  of  air,  London  has  its 
redeeming  features,  and  its  remarkable  sUitiJard  of  health  is 
satisfactorily  explaine*!. 

The  Various  DietrlcU  In  London. — It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  trace  back  from  the  local  returas  of  the  Registrar- 
General  or  from  our  own  impressions  and  feelings  as  we  explore 
the  various  districts  of  London  those  distinctions  arising  from 
configuration  and  soil  which  must  have  been  obvious  before 
lyondnn  was  built.  Alone  the  practical  test  of  residing  for  a  while 
in  a  district  might  perhaps  reveal,  in  the  caae  of  susceptible 
persons,  some  remnant  of  the  intluetices  in  question.  As  a  fact 
most  individual  peculiarities  of  localities,  their  worst  features  as 
well  as  their  attractions,  disappear  under  the  growth  of  a  town, 
and  moilern  sanitary  buihling  brings  up  to  a  resjjectable  level  of 
healthiness  localities  which  otherwise  would  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them.  As  structures  cover  the  open  sjmce  dampness  is  kept 
under,  the  force  of  wind  is  broken,  and  absence  of  slope  is  arti* 
ficially  overcome  for  purposes  of  drainage  and  of  water  supply. 
Id  London  these  equalizing  influences  have  bad  the  result  that 
many  districts,  particularly  the  central  ones,  may  be  grouped 
together  as  enjoying  aj>proximately  the  same  health  value. 

Health  may  be  preserved  and  healtliy  families  may  be  brought 
up  in  any  part  of  London,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  conditions 
of  life  as  regards  food,  raiment  and  shelter,  and  particularly  as 
reganls  agglomeration,  intiuence  the  death-rate  more  than  do 
climate  or  soil. 
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Whilst  Loudoners  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  their 
ntinospberc  than  of  their  soil,  the  best  air  is  generally  found  over 
the  best  situations  and  strata^  and  in  our  comparative  study  it  is 
well  therefore  that  we  shuulil  note  that  the  geology  as  well  lus  the 
elevation  of  localities  are  essential  guides.  For  these  data  the 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  Woodward  *  has  been  laid  under  contribution  ; 
and  the  districts,  both  urban  and  suburbm.  with  their  altitutle 
liave  been  grouped  under  lieadings  of  the  various  geological 
formations. 

Some  »jf  the  least  desirable  and  the  lowest-lying  parts  of  London 
are  situaterl  south  of  the  great-  beud  of  the  Thames  between 
Deptford  uiui  Battersea,  yet  in  tiiis  region  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pjorer  districts  uortli  of  the  Thames,  those  of  Poplar,  Bow, 
]Iaekney,  etc.,  the  width  of  the  main  thoroughfares  makes  up  for 
the  crowded  state  of  some  of  the  smaller  streets. 

Further  south  we  pass  into  a  suburban  residential  region,  that 
of  Brixton,  Heme  Hill^  Lower  Norwood,  etc.,  the  only  fault  of 
which  i-s  a  sliglit  daiiiiint-ss  nri^sing  funii  a  ciay  soil.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  levels  rise  markedly,  and  the  undulating  character  of  this 
clay  area  affords  a  large  choice  of  favourable  sloping  situations. 
Moreover  the  localities  mentioned  are  rapidly  becoming  covered 
instead  of  dotted  with  habitations. 

East  and  west  we  find  the  two  great  suburban  health  districts 
south  of  the  Thames, — the  Blackheath  and  Sydenham  group 
an<l  the  Wimbledon  group,  of  which  more  might  W  said  did 
space  permit. 

Continuous  with  the  Lambeth  gravel  is  that  of  Battersea  and 
Clapham. 

Battersea  is  now  viewed  with  less  prejudice  tiian  formerly,  and 
is  utilizeti  for  residence  by  the  upper  middle  class.  The  tall 
mansions  recently  erected  affonl  an  opportunity  of  living  at  a 
height  even  in  a  low-lying  district,  and  for  those  tenanting  the 
upper  flats  in  Battersea  no  better  air  euuld  pos^sibly  be  wished. 
On  the  other  hand  the  poorer  population  residing  in  inferior 
dwellings  on  damp  jiravel  and  loam,  are  exposed  to  obvious  risks 
from  rhentuiitism,  although  this  evil  has  been  much  lessened  b}' 
the  embanking  of  the  Thames. 

Clapham  i^  a  much  more  salubrious  suburb,  and  its  fine  common 

'  /,**-.  riV.  <*«*  note  oil  p.  S). 
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which,  like  that  of  Wandsworth,  is  regarded  na  hracing.  has  long 
been  the  resort  of  ft  lurge  set  of  suburban  dwellers  and  a  selected 
area  for  schools,  Tlie  higlier  level  of  the  gravel  makes  it  suder 
less  from  the  damp  arising  from  the  River. 

Wandsworth  has  a  low-lying  pai't  along  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Wandle.  as  well  as  the  higher  ground  of  the  common.  Tiie 
indications  are  here  obvious.  A  great  deal  of  this  district  may  be 
regarded  as  thoroughly  healthy  in  spite  of  it*;  neighbourhood  to 
the  River. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Thame!«,  Fulham  and  Hammersmith 
are  more  noted  for  their  low  altitude,  their  liability  to  floods 
and  their  relative  dampness.  All  this  region  as  well  a^  Chelsea, 
Bromptou  and  jmrt  of  Keunington  is  on  gravel,  and  but  for  the 
free  percolation  of  water  fronv  the  Thames,  wouM  be  dry  and  of 
hOund  surface  for  building.  Market-gai'dens  for  a  lon^  time 
occupied  the  Fidham  fields,  where  loam  also  occurs  in  patches; 
t  they  have  now  disappeared,  and  almost  the  entire  district  is 
vered  with  houses  and  has  lost  all  outward  evidence  of  the 
dampness  of  its  subsoil. 

A  riverside  dwelling  and  a  view  up  and  down  the  misty  banks 
of  the  Thames  are  luxuries  fo  the  drtist  and  to  the  man  of  lettei's, 
which  can  now  be  indulged  in  more  safely  thnn  ever  before. 
A  broaii  embankment  sepamtes  the  houses  from  the  w.iter's 
edge  :  ami  in  tlie  districts  of  Wentminster  and  of  tlie  ^Strand,  the 
gigantic  hotels  stand  still  further  back  behind  public  ornamental 
gardens.  In  Chelsea  as  in  Battersea  the  height  of  the  mansidus 
facing  the  liver  ensures  to  the  upper  dwellei-s  perfect  freedom 
from  dampness  of  air, — conditions  entirely  difteront  from  the  older 
lie.  when  the  damp  gained  access  to  the  cellars  of  tenements 
upyiug  the  low  banks  of  Lambeth,  Wandsworth.  Putney,  and 
Fulham.  These  localities  still  need  to  be  avoided  by  rheumatic 
and  phthisical  patients,  but  it  must  be  said  for  the  riverside  sites 
that  an  element  of  healthiness  is  introduced  by  the  freshness  of  the 
air  an<l  ita  constant  renewal  along  the  tidal  river  Thames.  The 
drawbacks  of  temperature  and  low-lying  soil  are  not  therefore  .so 
prominent  as  in  many  an  enclosed  and  ill- ventilated  clay  valley. 

The  same  saving  clause  applies  to  all  the  other  riversido  flats, 
whether  their  soil  be*  gmvel  or  alluvium.  There  is  no  lack  of  a 
bracine  nualitv  of  the  air. 
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Shepherd's  Bush  forms  part  of  a  large  area  of  brick-eartb,  and 
is  regarded  by  somo  autferers  from  rheumatism  as  a  specially  favour- 
able residence;  and  reason  may  be  shown  for  tliis,  the  gravel  upon 
wl^ich  it  rests  perhaps  keopiu-,'  the  loam  drier  than  it  would  be  in 
the  purely  clay  district.  The  part  of  Nottlng  Hill  whicb  lies  on 
jj'ravel  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  ami  healthy  residential  districts 
in  London,  and  its  many  advantages  caused  it  U)  be  selected  at  an 
early  date  for  suburban  residence.  Little  of  it  now  remains  open 
ti»  fresh  bnildiu:^. 

Kensington  is  mainly  built  on  the  same  gravel,  and  West 
Kensington  on  brick-earth.  The  Kensingtiijn  ilistrict  is  so  large 
that  we  may  trace  in  it  various  <[ualities.  The  northern  part  or 
Notting  Hill  is  bracing;  the  Western  is  analogous  to  Shepherd's 
Hush,  wliilst  South  Kensington  is  like  itself  only.  Temperate  and 
sofi  almost  Uy  a  fault  its  climate  is  admittedly  relaxing,  and  this  is 
partly  due  to  its  damp  gravel  soil  and  greutly  also  to  its  situation, 
for  it  is  depriveil  by  the  slieller  and  the  tlampness  of  the  Park  of 
the  bracing  induences  from  the  north. 

Paddington  is  also  on  Valley  •  Gravel,  and  Ls  regarded  as 
healthy. 

Maida  Vale,  malda  Hill  and  Kllburn  belong  to  the  large  clay 
retfion  wliich  extends  north  and  north-east  from  the  latitude  of 
Marylehone  Road.  Althoui^h  ilatness  prevails,  the  worst  evils 
of  a  clay  soil  are  not  conspicuous.  T)ie  inliabitants  of  Maida 
Vale  repudiate  the  idea  that  any  dampness  arises  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Canal,  which  is  the  picturesque  feature  of  their 
district. 

Regent's  Park  itself  presents  the  features  of  a  clay  soil  without 
an}  disguise.  That  it  is  darnji  is  b^^'vund  dispute, — mists  readily 
forming  over  it  which  convey  dainpness  to  its  surroundings.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  Kyde  Park,  although  there  the  soil  is  gravel 
and  there  is  less  |K^rtnauent  dampness. 

Kentish  Town,  Cauulea  Town,  Islington  and  King's  Cross  are 
all  salubrious  iu  spite  of  their  clay  soil.  Their  general  healtbiness 
may  even  be  due  to  the  clay  by  reason  of  its  association  with  the 
advantages  of  a  good  elevation. 

Stoke  Newington  is  also  on  clay  with  some  parts  on  brick-earth. 
The  elevation  is  relatively  good  in  spite  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Lea  valley. 
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Passing  along  the  Lea  valley  we  find  gravel  underlying  the 
districts  of  Homeilon,  Hackney,  Bow  and  Poplar,  none  of  which  are 
likely  t-o  attract  middle-class  r€*sidents. 

This  gravel,  which  is  inteirnpted  by  the  alluvial  tract  of  the 
Lea  but  extenils  into  Essex  as  far  as  Ockenden,  ranges  with(jnt 
a  break  westwards  to  Windsor,  etc.,  across  the  central  parts  of 
London.  It  is  only  varied  by  a  few  irregular  southward  pro- 
longations from  the  clay  area  farther  north,  the  chief  of  these 
being  that  following  the  line  of  Farriugdou  Street  and  ending  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Farringdon  Station. 

The  whole  of  this  exteniiive  gravel  area  is  healthy,  and  as  well 
siiitfHJ  for  ri?siden(^o  jvs  nny  central  city  district  could  be. 

The  Indicationg  and  Contra-Indications  in  Health  and  in 
Disease  in  the  choice  of  a  Tovra  District. — On  reviewing 
tht?  whole  subject,  the  only  districts  to  whicli  exception  could 
be  taken  are  the  southern  group  from  Bermondsey  to  Lambeth, 
where  the  disadvantage  of  a  porotis  soil  and  a  low  level  aggiavate 
the  depressing  influences  of  a  central  metropolitan  position ;  and 
those  of  the  East  End,  where  the  elevation  is  also  jK>or,  but 
the  chief  fault  is  the  over-population  of  some  of  the  inhabited 
areas. 

For  those  in  health  any  of  the  remaining  districts  would  utibi-d 
ilubrious  residences,  but  for  invalids  there  is  j)lenty  of  scope  for 
*a  selection  between  them. 

BhtmtuUif    /tnbfecls    would    do    well    to    avoid    the    immediate 

^ficinity  of  the  river,  less  perhaps  on  account  of  any  dampness  of 

le  air,  although  this  is  usually  dmughty  and  sometimes  chilly, 

on  account  of  the  possible  dampness  of  houses  and  of  the  soil. 

^ery  high  situations  again  may  prove  too  cold.     The  immediate 

leighliourhoixl   of  the  parks  in  winter   is    not   gor»d.     Mixlerate 

elevation  on  a  gravel  area,  as  at  Clapham,  Wandsworth,  Brompton, 

>we  parts  of  Kensington,  Paddington,  etc.,  is  the  best  conibiiisition 

be  found:  or  again,  residence  on  brick-earth,  as  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  where  tlie  brick -earth  is  itself  on  gravel. 

Lastly,  a  clay  soil  may  be  allowed  where  the  undulations  keep 
the  housei^  dry  as  well  as  protected.  Special  situations  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  various  districts  both  south  and  north  of 
the  Thames. 

Suflerere  from  bronchial  delicacy  will  avoid  the  more  exposed 
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and  bracing  district**  for  those  which  are  mild  and  proteetenJ. 
In  the  West  End,  South  Kensington  and  Brumpton  will  be 
preferred,  for  their  climate  is  well  known  to  be  sheltered  and 
temperate. 

Two  of  the  hospitals  wliere  jththm-a  ih  now  treated  in  Loudon, 
represent  opposite  views,  the  old  and  the  new,  as  to  its  climatic 
management.  The  Bronipton  Hos|>ital  is  built  in  a  nioderatelv 
warm  and  mild  atniasphero :  the  Xoith-Wcstem  Hospital  on 
a  relatively  bracing  site  near  Hatapstead  Hcatli,  The  present 
tendency  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  more  bracing  treatment. 
and  whilst  the  advantages  of  the  Bi-umpton  Hospital  remain,  the 
south-western  district  may  probably  uot  be  recommended  as 
specially  suited  for  the  residence  of  consumptives  outside  the 
hospital.  Tlie  claim  which  was  originally  set  up  for  the  Bromp- 
ton  site  in  connection  with  tlie  alleged  virtue  of  a  giuvel  soil 
would  have  little  vahie  compired  with  the  advantages  of  purer 
air,  such  as  that  of  Klackheatli,  L'pper  Norwix»d,  or  of  Sydenham, 
Hampstead  or  Highgate.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  some  of 
these  places  the  subsoil  is  of  clay.  i 

The  Health  Resorts  within  the  Oounty  of  London,  if  such 
a  designation  may  be  attrtchetl  to  >ituation^  ot  t^xceptiuual  excellence 
from  the  health  standpoint,  deserve  a  passing  mention.  They  are 
all  distinguished  by  considerable  elevation  and  very  bracing  air, 
and  they  are  conveniently  distributunl  at  various  ends  of  the 
metropolis,  at  Blackheath,  Sydcuhaui,  Upper  Norwood,  Putney, 
Hampstead,  and  partly  beyond  the  County  boundaries,  at  Highgate^ 
and  (Vouch  End. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  County,  rheumatic  as  well  as 
phthisical  patients  HJinuld  W-  advised  to  seek  the  higher  grave! 
areas  and  shun  those  adjoining  rivers  as  well  as  tlie  alhivial  tracts 
along  the  latter. 

Rheumatism  does  well  at  Bljirkheath  on  sandy  soil,  but  Wimble- 
don at  the  opposite  end  of  Li>ndvtn  witli  its  clay  soil  interspersed 
with  jMitches  of  gravel  suits  it  badly,  and  Chislehurst  in  some  of 
its  districts  is  also  disappointing. 

PuimonaiT  catarrii,  bronchitis  and  kidney  disease  are  best  oft' in 
pine  districts  with  sandy  soil,  such  as  Weybridge  and  the  Woking^ 
region. 

Phthisis  and  all  conditions  of  debility  are  best  suited  by  the  dry 
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soil  of  the  Downs,  or  of  the  chalky  regions  at  the  South-Enst  of 
London,  where  sheltered  and  relatively  warm  sunny  situations 
umy  readily  be  picket!  out. 


VI. 
Classified  Indkx  of    Local  Surface  Geologies  and 

Altitudes. 

As  the  chapter  describinff  the  Suburban  Climates  is  withheld 
for  want  of  space,  the  following  classifications  of  the  chief  towns, 
villages,  and  localities  of  Greater  London,  arranged  under  sub- 
headings of  the  soils  wliich  underlie  each  place,  may  prove  of 
practical  service  for  ready  reference  (for  map  see  p.  5), 
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Key  to  the  Index. 

The  Jiif%trak  followiug  each  name  giw  the  altitude  in  feet  above  Ordnnnco  datnm, 
the   UtifTn   FcpreMiit   \\\v   dUtrict   or   suburTmii   area  in   which    thoy  ftiv  situated. 
Th^  fwo»*,  etc.,  prirUtd  in  oiriinarif  ttfjK,  Itelong  to   Greater   I^odou   outitide    the 
ymuKoSy  %  Utoae  in  itnlic*  are  within  the  uoiinty  of  London. 

The  leUer*  i%  tmicJcels  which  rollonr  tlie  names  of  placM  refer  to  the  geological 
fonuatioiia  there  represented,  as  tbUotts: — 


A.  Allnvium  (HanhUnd).  U 

Bel  Boulder  Cby.  Lr. 

H((.  llu>;Ahot  Itcoa  (chit'fly  Minil  I.  IjIii. 

W.  Ulrt.kh<«lh  H.hIs  (gravel).  T. 

a  Chalk.  Vk. 

G.  Grarel     and     Snnd     of    higher  W. 
groond*. 


Ixihdon  Clay. 
I<ower  Greensnnd. 
Loiiiii  (brick-earth). 
Thfinct  Siiud. 
Valley  Gravel. 

Woolwich     and     Reading    Beds 
(mixed  gravel,  sand,  and  clay). 


|a)  lUy  rwt  ou  gravel,  or  direct  on  London  cUy,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  less 
owing  to  the  ooUection  of  atones,  fonils,  chalk,  and  flint  pohblcs  from  varlona 


(6)  For  healthinras.  chalk  is  an  admimble  building  surface,  bat  it  needs  testing  oa 
to  the  abMncc  of  pipe*. 
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{c)  Thifi  deposit  is  between  5  and  45  feet  in  thlc^kneM,  and  usually  lies  over  water- 
1o>y^  gravel.     This  means  dainpiioKs  when  the  allttviam  in  tliin  or  iwroos. 

*  Floodti  wcxir  dl  alouji  lliesu  traf.'ts. 

i  Flo(Ki8  are  apt  to  o<;our  in  all  th*?w  districts. 

§  FI(K>fls  nif  lialtte  to  ocfiir  iti  these  difttncts. 

(rf)  Very  well  Miiteil  Tnr  buiMinf;  And  for  residence. 

(<)  Highly  eligible  for  residentiiil  piirjioees. 

{/)  Tlioroujjhly  dry  and  healthy. 

iy)  Tliis  funriation  i%  iT-;?anled  hh  favQiiraMe  fnr  building,  in  R])ite  of  the  occnrrenc* 
of  clay  uithin  it,  hy  rcnaon  of  a  lar^  proportion  of  ik-ious  soil, 

(/')  ThiH  Huil  in  impvrvioiu,  hut  moi-e  ahtjorhunt  tlian  clay,  allmving  surface  wat«r 
to  get  away  more  readily  ou  (ho  ]erel.     lu  general  it  is  auitable  for  roaideoce. 


THE  INDEX. 

(COMPARE  ALSO  THE   MAP,   PAGE  5.) 


Boulder   Clay  (a)  (a  atouy  and  chalky 

•:I:iy  and  loiuu). 
Cheshuiit  Oonuiion,  X. 
*Jhig;u'L«U  Row,  N,E. 
Knfipld  Chase,  N. 
Eiipink'.  N.H.   fl,.) 
Finclilev,  280-300.  N.  (G.  Uu.} 
Highwood,  Essex,  283,  N.E.   (Bg.  U 

Lni. ) 
Limjroum,  200,  N.E.  (fig.  O.  L) 
Muswtdl  Hill.  3-11.  X.  (G.) 
Thcydon  Boi«,  211,  N.E.  (L) 

Gemon.  200.  N.E.  (L.) 
„         Mount,  -iSr),  N.E.  (0.  h.) 
Whbtatonc,  near.  312,  N. 
Wood   Park,    Finchlov.   250-300.    N. 

(G.  L.) 

Chalk   A)  (nuiinly  ofaort  ami  mort*  orlesa 
I'cnneable  white  limestone,  etc). 
Ad<iiugtim,  Surrey,  270,  S.  (Vg.) 
Aldcrham,  254,  N.W.  (G.) 
Ashtuad.  229,  S.W.  (T.  W.) 
llanstcad,  607.  S.W. 
Beddiugtou.  120,  S.  (T.) 
Camhalton,  UO,  .S.  (T.  V(c.) 
CharJton,  150.  S.E.  iBl.  T.  W.) 
Cheam.  ISO.  S.W.  (T.W.) 
Chislfhurst.  ^00.  S.E.  (B!.  T.  W.) 
Chorley  Wowl.  300  376.  (G.) 
Cray,  North,  187.  S.E.  (T  W.) 
„     Mary's,  180,  S.E.  (T.  Vg.) 


i:i-av.  Paul's,  200.  S.E.  (T.  Vg.) 
Vg.) 
l-'roydon.  ltiO-200,  S.  (Bl.  W.  Vg.> 


t'rayfoid,  100.  S.E,  (Lm.  T. 


Dartf«rd,  50,  S.E.  (Vg.) 
Ep-sum,  200,  S.W.  (W.  Vg.) 
Erith,  25-30,  S.E.  (T.  Vg.) 
Eyiiesfonl,  180,  S.E.  (Vg.) 
Ewell,  150,  S.W.  (T.W.) 
Farnin>ilmm.  320,  S.E.  (A,  Vg.) 
ITaretield,  280.  N.W.  (G.  L  W.) 
Keston,  2(12,  S.E.  (BL  T.  W.) 
Letrhmore  Heath,  280,  N.W.  (W.) 
Lrwi$/unn,  near.  30-90,  S.E. 
Undou  Coliiey,  225,  N.W.  (G.) 
Mimina,  North,  245,  N.  (Vg.) 

Srmth,  300,  N.  (G.  L.  W.) 
Plttmj»Uiiil,  north  of,  50-100,  S.E. 
Snndridge  Park,  200.  S.E.  (Bl.  T.  W.) 
Sutton,  115-200.  S.  (T.  Vg   W.) 
Swanley.  IfiO,  S.E.  (T.) 
Waddon,  150,  S.  (T.) 
Walliugton.  120.  S.W.  (T.) 
WeMcumU  Pitrh,  50-140,  S.E.  (Bl.  T. 

W) 
Wickham  Court,  300.  S.K,  (T.) 
U'^oolickK  20-150,  S.E.  (Bl   T.  W.) 

Allavinm  or  Karihl&iid(r)  (Silt,  clay,  peat 
with  ocoa;*ional  murl  or  gravel). 
Beoktou,  7,  E, 

lWvl^dere  Erith,  "5,  S.E.  (BL  T.  WO 
BentwwUty^  10,  S, 
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Alinriuin  or  M&nhl&nd                              i 

Cot^orrf  Dridgi,  fiO-70,  K.E.  (L.) 

^H 

Bejtli-y.  50.  «.K.  fVg.)                              ' 

Charituj  CroM^  26. 

^^H 

BUxHtatl/,  20.  (K  } 

Htfinm,  16-30. 

^^H 

•  HrvMX  Va\Uy  N.W.  anilW.  (OrocnfonI 

Cheshunt,  R.*).  N. 

^^H 

to  Haiiwelt.) 

Chigwyll,  209,  N.E.  (U) 

^^H 

Ciuntng  Town,  O.K. 

^Chiswick.  24.  W.  (Liii.) 

^^^H 

:Coln  VaU«;y.  W,  «ik1  X.W.  (SUines  to   , 

Cittphim,  60-100.  S.W.  (L.) 

^^H 

VTitronL) 

C/iiitton,  80-100.  N.E.  (Lm.) 

^^H 

CroMneam  S.E. 

Cobli.iin.  75,  S.W. 

^^^1 

i>qD0>rrf.  20.  S.E.  ^Vc.) 

CoInf^V  Hat.li,  21.5.  N.  (L.) 

^^H 

EarUfieM.  W.n.Uwortli,  32.  S.W.  (L. 

CowU'v  Uxl.ridw',  1(K).  W.  (Lm.) 

^^^1 

Vk  ■' 

^^H 

F«rtiiii;;liani  (set'  C). 

CVicklewood,  Ititf.  N.  (L) 

^^^1 

Gretntc'uh,  jVortA,  S.E. 

Crovdoa  (»ce  C). 

^^1 

/Ttiil-H^V  Tia-.  22.  ( L.  V«.  1 

iJcflt/onl  (nee  A). 

^^1 

t»Jr  v/ bo,M^0-20.  t. 

Drnvton  r*rk.  EMiiig.  85  110.  N.W. 

^^^1 

ln„ibfth,  M-ao.  S   O'k.) 

Kali'nK,  100.  X.W.  (Lm.) 

^^^1 

:U»  V»IU-v.   N.  «nd  N.E.  (KiirteM  to 

Earl.sfitl.l  (sc.-  A}. 

^^^M 

PUintnv.) 

Edmonton,  .10,  N.  fLm.) 

^^H 

/*iw/iW).  20.  SAV.  (Vjc  ) 

Egham.  50-150.  (L) 

£Ini(*rWud.    I^kenliam,    110,   S.E. 

^^^1 

PluiMUn.i  Mor»hr»,  S.  E. 

^^1 

Roth'fhitfif,  10.  8.K. 

(Bl.  Lm.) 

^^H 

.Sy.  yawM*  /Viri-,  15.  (V|{.) 

Eltlionie  Hiinwell.  flO-100,  X.W.  (U) 

^^H 

Silv^rtnwii,  8,  E. 

ETifidd,  lOS,  X.  (Lm.) 

^^^1 

-     ■'  -tX.  20. 

Enfield  llipliway,  66,  X.  {Lm.) 

^^1 

<  7'..ro.,  r.wi/Hg,  33.  S.  (L.  Vg. ) 

Eplt'RloH    (HtT   (.'). 

^^^1 

.■A-{y^.\ 

Fttriiiiiijliam  (sc*^  f). 

^^^1 

i^aiminjtt^f,  1«.  (Vg.) 

Feltbani.  50,  W. 

^^H 

IFooJkcirh,  Xortfi,  S,  K. 

Kootjt  Cray.  144,  S.E. 
Eorost  (iiile,  .39,  E. 

^M 

YnXUj    Oravttl    and    Sand  (Hint    witfi 

Forty  Hill,  110. 

^^K 

qiiiirt;?  mm!  MimrtKitr). 
Acton.  40-911,  V.  (Lin.  L  ) 

Fuffinm,  £0. 

^^^M 

Falwi'll.  Twickfiilwui,  50,  W. 

^^^M 

AtMingtou  (s<c  (v. 

GttfnP^trk;  60.  (L. ) 

^^H 

Addi«coinb<>,  200,  S.  (lU  ) 

Greeiiford.  70.  W.  (L.) 

^^^1 

Aftlifurd.  45.  W. 

f?rwr«fr.>A.  14-150.  S.E.  (W.  T.  W.) 

^^H 

AiiA/im.  SA.  S.  \L,  Lm.) 

firove  Purk,  L'liiswii-k.  20.  W. 

^^H 

Biukin>f,  20,  K. 

Gnnni*n.I>iiiv,  «9.  W. 

^^^1 

;b»tu«.  15  30.  8.W.  (Lm.) 

Ha.jkl)ri.lj(c:  80,  S.W. 

^^H 

ftinw^rv,  130,  N. 

IfacLnr,,,  4i>-o6.  X.K. 

^^H 

Aiil^Kvi.  15.  (Lm.) 

Jfatk-iui/  Wick  (mc  A). 

^^^1 

B(i\f*iri%ltr,  HO.  (L.  Lm.  1 

H.iinault  FoR-st.  100,  N.E.  (L.) 

^^^1 

Brt>eh  Hill  Pork.  EutieLi,  140,  N.  (I.) 

Ham,  25,  S.W. 

^^^1 

LcU;hworth.  (Lg.  Lm.  W.I,) 

„      East,  15.  E. 

^^1 

Bexl»--y  (mn-  A1. 

„  W.-SI,  13-20.   E. 

^^^1 

Biflfont,  East,  60.  W. 

Jf'numcrrtmiih,  20,  W.  (Lm.) 

^^^1 

Went,  70.  W. 

Hamilton,  40,  W. 

^^H 

fitooirtuhury,  S3.  (Liii.) 

Court.  30,  W. 

^^^1 

Botr,  3«.  K. 

Wirk,  30,  W. 

^^^1 

'               «r<'«lford,  80.  W.  (Lm.) 

Hanwell,  80,  X.W. 

^^H 

Unburn,  20  177,  S,  (L.) 

Harlingtou,  85,  X.W. 

^^H 

HrvmUif  /i/./-,  20,  K 

Haves.  Kent,  210,  S.E.  (Bl.) 

^^^1 

UnnufOm,  2?^,  S.W, 

,;       Middlesex.  136,  X.W.  (Lm.) 

^^H 

Bru"*  Gmvu.  TnttL-nlmni.  44.  X,  (L) 

Horeham,  51.  S.W. 

^^^1 

Cai0thenrf/t,  1&-30,  S. 

Hraton,  100,  W.  (Lni.) 

^^H 

CiiiNArw/iK  /Tw/A.  50.  E. 

HinlianiH  Pai-k.  60.  X.E.  (L.) 

^^H 

f.)awiMlen  JTUi,  lOU.  N.  !  I„  LiuJ 
OtU  Hill  and   C^tli*  lUr,    Ealiug, 

/Tiijhbunj,  HO-154.  X.  (L.  Liii.) 

^^^1 

Hijthw(H>d  Hill  (sec  G). 

^^H 

120-167,  W.  [L.) 

HilliuK^lon,  18S,  W. 
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^^^^H           Valley  Oravel  and  SaDd 

Pondera  £i>d,  «0,  X.                   ^^^H 

^^^H               Hithoi  Gtveii,  loO.  S.K.  (L.  W.) 

Po}dar,  22.  R.                               ^^^H 

^^^^H                Houi»la\v,  00-70,  \V. 

Putttru,  30  170,  S.W.  (L.)           ^^^H 

^^^^H                ffuriinghtim  Park;  IK. 

lUUtlif,  32,  K.                                 ^^^M 

^^^H               Jiyfif  Park,  50-80.  (L.) 

RareiifltmuraQ  Park.  Calfonl.  100,  S.&M 

^^^H               llt'ord,  nn-at.  42,  K.  (Lm.) 

(L)                                                ^M 

^^^F               IsU'Woi-t}),  27.  W. 

X Riohihoud.  25  100.  S.W.  (L.)            ^B 

^^^K                IsliiiKtoii.  70-1&0,  X,  (L.) 

Roehauintou,  1.'>0.  S  W.  (t.)  ^H 
Horn  ford,  58.  K.  ( L. )                           ^H 

^^^^m             Kompton  Park.  40.  8.U. 

^^^^H               Kett»ingtun,  16,  S. 

liugheff  fwTCf.n,  t'af/tmi.  5B,  S.  K.           ^H 

^^^^1              Ki^tuiiuiftvn,  25-90.  W. 

A'/.  Jani'a'  Pmk  (iwe  A).                          ^H 

^^^H            t  Kew, 

5/.  Jttitn's.  LewiitJinm,  70,  S.  K.  (\^*.)_^H 

^^^H              KiiiK«bnry,  t50-2OO.  (L  ) 

St  Margaret's,  Twlckcnfaani.  20.  S.W^^H 

^^^^H              Kinffshi^ui,  60,  X.K. 

St.  Mary  Cray  (si-e  C).  ^H 
St.  PauPa  Cinr  (»r«  C).                           H 

^^^^H               KiitgstrMi-uii-Thames,  38,  8.  W. 

^^^^1              KuighUbriilgr,  60.  (I..) 

Selhurst,  Croydon,  170,  S.  (BU  I-.)      ^H 

^^^^1              KuuttM  Green.  ^Va)tha^1e>tow,  82,  N.£. 

Slmcklevrell.  82.  (L.)                              ^B 

^^H 

ShadwfJl,  20,  K.                                       ^H 

^^^^^H               Lambfih  (see  A). 

Sheen,  Kast.  59.  S.W.                           ^H 

^^^H              LtuYwir,  Jfi/l,  57.  aw 

Shff^Urtfs  limU,  24,  M'.  (I,iu.)             ^H 

^^^H              LeieUfuini,  30-90.  S.E.  (1..  W.) 

Shnpi^rton,  40,  W.                                ^H 

^^^^^1              LeyUiunie,  84.  (Lf£. ) 

Sh.*nlruHU.  150-200,  8.E.iBLT.  W.^H 

^^^^B              Levtoii.  3^50.  X.E. 

SuiiHi  field,  58.                                        ^^M 

^^^^B               L«ytnntitone.  70.  X.K.  (1..) 

8itni-t^bruok.  76.  N-E.  (U)                   ^| 

^^^^H                Li'hirhvuM-,  29,  K. 

SouthoU,  100.  W.  (Lm.)                        ^H 

^^^H         Littif  iifni<i.  30. )-:. 

South  ItecktinhJim,  100,  S.E.  (L)       ^B 

^^^H             X/)!!^/./)*  /'ir/'/j,  62.  N.K. 

SouthfieMv,  100,  S.W.  (L.)                   ^B 

^^^^B             Louglit)orongli  Park,  fiO,  S. 

Spilaljiclds.  50.                                        ^M 

^^^H              Low  Uvtnn,  SO,  N.K. 

Springfield  Park,  AotoD.  100,  N.W.     ^M 

^^^H              Klanoi-  Vaik,  Ksflrx.  35.  K. 

tStaiTie».  50.  W.                                       ^B 

^^^^1                Manjlebunr,  80  90. 

Stamfuttl  Uill,  100,  X.  iL.)                  ^B 

^^^^1               Afauffiir, 

Stanwell.                                            ^^^H 

^^^1              Mertoii.  45.  S.W.  (I..) 

St^jmrtj.  32,  £.  (Lui.)                    H^^l 

^^^H             Milf  End,  40.  E. 

.Sforhrrff,  50.  S.  W.                        ^^^^^ 

^^^B              Mill  Hill  Pnrk.  Acton.  80,  N.W. 

Stoke  D'Alwmon,  113.  S.W.  (L.» 

^^^^^H              MiiiiiDH,  North  (ser  <'). 

Strand  on  the  Green,  Chiuwiek,  23,^ il 

^^^^H                             South  (mh!  C). 

W.  iLni.)                                             |H 

^^^H             Mttcham,  70.  S.W. 

Stratford.  25.  K.                                     ^B 

^^^H           tMole»-v,  33.  S.W. 

Strau-ben?  Uill,  39,  S.W.                     ^B 

^^^H              Moorfh-lila,  tfO. 

Streatfi^nn,  lOO  181,  S.  (L.)                   ^B 

^^^B             MoitlnW'.  25.  S.W. 

Summer'8  TtJtCH,  Ttwliiuj  {kv  A).          ^^M 

^^^^1             Xcw            46,  S.K  (L.  W.) 

Sunlmry,  37,  W.                                    ^B 

^^^^H             Newingiwi  JiutU,  11,  8. 

Suihitoi).  100,  S.W.  (U)                        ^B 

^^^H                                 r/rmi.  90,  N.  (Lm.) 

Sutton  (Kep  C).                                           ^B 

^^^^B             Norbunr.  Streathani,  130.  S.  (L) 

Svon  Park,  Itileworth,  22.  W.               ^B 

^^^H             AW/ui^  JiiV,  97.  N.W.  ( L.) 

TeddiN^fluu,  30.  W.                                   ^B 

^^^^1             Ck'keudnn.  North.  100.  K. 

g  Thanu-M  Dition.  30.  S.  W.                       ^B 

^^^^1 

Thornton  Heath,  CioHuu,  l.^»0,  S.  ^B 
rofjtitut,  50-100,  S.  it..)                         ^B 

^^^H              OM/%.-.^  42,  N.K   a.m.) 

^^^H              Oslci-Uy  Park.  86,  W.  (Lm.) 

Tottoii'ham,  20-60,  N.  iL)                    ^B 

^^^^H                PitiUiim/tOrt,  100,  N.W. 

Tnickeuhnin,  30,  W.                              ^B| 

^^^H              Pnlmor  B  Hreeii.  133.  N.  (L : 

Ui)ton,  33,  E.                                  ^^^B 

^^^H              PmwHS  OreeH,  14.  W.  (L.  M). 

Park.  33.  K.                       ^^^B 

^^^H             Peekiunn.  15-50,  K.  (Lin.  W.) 

tTxbridge.  100-175.  W.                 ^^^H 

^^^^H 

Vatuhnll  (see  A),                               ^^^^H 

^^^^1               Poti-'nhani,  23.  S.W. 

Virlona  Pari,  46,  N.R.                 ^^^^H 

^^^^H             Pimlitti  (i»ee  A). 

Wnlhniok  iwa  A).                          ^^^H 

^^^B            Piniu-r,  ItHKSOO.  K.W.  (L.  W.] 

U'olhnm  Ortm,  Ifl.  W.  iLni.)               ^^H 

^^^H            Plaiatow,  90,  E. 

Waltham  Abbey,  70.  X.E.             ^^H 

^               "— p 
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TftlUy  Oraval  and  Band 
Waitham  Cross,  70,  X. 

Cro/toit  Pari;  Leicisfiam,  100,  S.E. 

^H 

Crouch  EnJ.  148.  N. 

^^^1 

W«llUamaiow,  20  SO,  N.E.  (L.) 

Crystal  Palace,  .363,  S. 

^^H 

WuUtin-on-TtiaaiM.  oO,  S.W. 

Dnrtniontli  Park.  180.  S.E. 

^^^1 

Walirorth,  14.  8. 

Ihnmrtrl-  HiU,  6.1,  S. 

^^^1 

WamUwnrth,  20-70,  8.W.  (L.  Lm.) 

DoUis  Hill.  234.  N.W.  (0.) 

^^1 

W«i.«tead,  70.  N.E,  (L.) 

Drtiiftou  Fnrk;   Jiighbun/,  100,  N. 

^^^1 

Weirt  DwytoD,  25.  W.  (Lm.) 

Dufl.iiiig  Hill,  157. 

^^H 

n'rnttni-Mteri^tK  A). 

DiiUrkk,  90-150.  3.  (W.) 

^^^1 

H'hiiarUajml,  47. 

M^oo^  Pnrk,  2B0.  S. 

^^H 

SWimliUtloii,  180.  S.W.   iL.) 

Earlsfieia  (««»  A}. 

^^^1 

WooclKWHRp  Purk.  Ilfonl,  35.  E. 

Ea>,l(Nite,  140.  N.W.  (W.) 

^^H 

Yiewftloy.  iOU.  W.  (Lm,) 

Edfu  Park,  180.  (Bl.) 
Edgwftre,  180,  N,M^ 

^1 

Leiidoa  CUy  (gt-'nerftlly  of  a  stiff  brown 

Egliain  (sec  Vg). 

^^H 

chaiiict«ri. 

Elmer'.-*  Ktid  (i«te  Vg). 

^^^^^^ 

Al.uty  Park,  86.  (Lm.) 

Elatrw,  478.  N.W. 

^^^^^1 

Acton  (we  Vr). 

Elthonie  lianwell  (see  Vg). 

^^^^H 

AlriAtidra  P.irk.  300,  N. 

Epping  (nee  Bel). 
Esher,  100.  S.W.  (Bg.) 

^^^^1 

AlpertoD,  100.  N.W. 

^^H 

Anerlry.  'JOO,  S. 

Finsburv  pHrk,  160.  N. 

^^^1 

L'utfuim  (sei'  Vg). 

FurfM  11  ill.  170.  S. 

^^^1 

K«JTii-t,  42&,  N.  CO.) 

Frieru  Binint,  200,  X.  (0.) 

^^H 

Eiwi,   158.  N. 

/;i;wy  //rV/,  Nonr<H)d,  210,  S. 

^^H 

^         ..         Nff»,  200,  N. 

Goltk-r's  Givi'ii.  200.  X. 

^^^1 

^m    BayBwaUr  (we  Vg). 
^P  MtiitFark,  200.  X.W. 

tiatyel  tMti;  150,  N. 

Green  Ijines,  100.  N.  (Lm.) 

^H 

P           /?*-HXriA  HUi,  320,  S. 

fjirrrti  Park  (see  Vg). 

^^^^1 

1             Blnrl-fritirH  (ae**  Vg). 

OfceiiforH  (nee  Vg). 

^^^^^1 

^H     Boivham  WfKxl.  :iO0. 

f;n.'eiihill.  Hiirruw.  200,  N.W. 

^^^^1 

^H    BouniK  OmiMi.  Colncv  Hateh^  142,  K. 

Ilnrkncif  If'it-k  (-n'c  A  !. 

l^^^l 

^  Bowe»  Park.  87.  N.  ' 

Ha<llty^Voo<i.  ;100,  N. 

^^H 

Bnrt^fH  )»-.•  Vg). 

Hainanlt  Forest  {n^e  Vg). 

^^^1 

BfwkU^h  100. 

//amj>sUad,  180  438.  N.W.  (Bg.) 

^^H 

Bn^lic^il  Po>l.\  300.  S.E.  (W.) 

Hangers  Hill  Park,  Ealing.  200,  N.W. 

^^^1 

ffrrwi^tunf,  l«n  200,  N.  \V. 

Harelii'ld  {ai't*  C). 

^^^1 

RrowMiwiMhi  r«rk,  H5. 

Horlcsden,  ISO.  N.W. 

^^H 

Knicc  (rrov**,  TottonhAiii  l«r  Vg). 

Hurringay  Park,  150.  N. 

^^^1 

^     llQsli  Hill  Park.  Kiifield  isea  Vg). 

Harrow  345,  N.W.  (Bg.) 

^^H 

^K    CftM/Zni  Totrn,  tU)  1*10,  X. 

Harrow  Weald.  180-220,  N.W. 

^^^1 

^^f    «:nwwien  HUl  isi-f  Vg). 

rastte  Mill  aii'l  Ciutl»  Bar  (we  Vg). 

Hfttch-en.l,  Pinner,  220,  X.W. 

^^^1 

HavCT«tcrk  Hill,  100-180,  N.W. 

^^H 

Vai(<mt  Britlgr  infv  Vg). 
r^ml  HiU,  A'orww/.  320,  S. 

ffrntr  nUK  135.  S. 

^^^1 

Highunia  Paik,  Chiugford  (see  Vg). 

^^H 

trkitik  Fi^nn,  110.  N. 

Highbury  (sif  Vg). 

^^H 

4L^i»t/Ai>n  7/i//,   CafnUrweil.   140,  .S. 

HinliKiite,  170-427,  N.   (Bg.) 

^^H 

.W.) 

HigliH'tMKl,  E«*'X  (j*ee  Bel). 

^^^H 

Chigwrll  («>«  Vg). 

Hill.  462,  N.W.  (G.) 

^^H 

Vkihfs  Hiii,  240^  N.W. 

ifiliiKr  Grrm  {«.h»  V«), 

^^^H 

CliiniffonI,  158,  N.E. 

Holland  Park,  82,  W.  (Lm.) 

^^1 

^K     CJ:n;)A<nn  t4«><>  Vg). 

ffolloiPfnf,  90-137,  N. 

^^^1 

^H    (^'hvgmtr  Kfh'-r.  100,  S.W.  (Bg.) 

//onor    /MA-.     /Wrrf    Hill,     150-200, 

^^^1 

^    <.7ijiiwW  /'MrZ-,  100,  N.  (Lm.) 

S.E. 

^^H 

I'dtiz-V  Haf<:ll  (see  Vg). 

Hook,  Long  Ditton,  120,  S.W. 

^^^1 

<^mU,  1)3.  S.W. 

Hnrnfi^v.  100.  N. 

^^^1 

0»tt«nliam  Park.  Wimhle<loii,60.S.AV. 

H.-rhemlen  Hill,  Harrow,  278,  N.W. 

^^H 

Cnbtnv   Hil),    I«nnUmni.  200,  S.E. 

Hirtr  Park  {wr  Vg). 

^^H 

VriJuwoad  (we  Vg). 

Ickonlinni.  135. 
hliugtoH  (hee  Vg). 
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^^^^H           London  Clay 

Roxuth,  Ham)w,  240,  K.W.               ^H 

^^^H               JarVb  HiL),  Kpiiiu^s  373,  X.K.  (G.) 

Ruislip,  150.  N.W.  (W.)                     ^H 

^^^^1                Kcn»!/  i.'rcftt,  \U),  N.AV. 

.S7.  Johnn  U'lHMt,  160,  N.W.                 ^H 

^^^H                            m^,  140,  N.W. 

.Vf.  /'MTk-pr^,  80,  N.                                 ^m 

^^^H                 Kentish  T(um,  100-130,  K. 

St.  Qnintin'tt  Pnik,  50,  N.W.             ^H 

^^^H                Kenton,  ](arro\%-,  130.  X.W. 

Selhurat,  Croydon  (see  Vg).                ^^H 

^^^B                Kidhrool.:,  lOO-ir^O,  S.£.  (61.) 

SliuckleuvU  ('see  Vg).                           ^^| 

^^^H               A'iihuni,  100,  X.W. 

ShooUmm/l,  416,  S.K  (G.)              ^H 

^^^^H               KiugHbuiy  (.s<>L'  Vr). 

Suaresbrook  (at-c  Vg).                           ^^^ 

^^^^^H                Kiiitj/ttitliriflfjr  (st*e  V'^)., 

Somn-^  Ttnnif  70.                                      ^^H 

^^^^H                 Kiiotts  Orreii  (we  Vg). 

SoiUli  Ik>>-keiihiini  (see  Vg).                ^^M 

^^^^^B                 Laiiibouiii  iave  BcP. 

SotU/t_ficUf»,  ll'ijtUfic^lun  (ace  Yg).       ^^| 

^^^H                Uiif!.1ou  Hill,  398.  (Bg.  0.) 

SUmford  Hill  (aec  Vg).                       ^H 

^^^^^1                 L^wuham  (stre  Vgl. 

Staiiinure,  300,  N.W.  (G.)                   ^H 

^^^^H                 Li>ytoimtone  (see  Vg). 

Stoke  D'Abernon  (m«  Ve).                  ^H 
,,     XGwinpto-n,  100,  N,  (Lni.)        ^H 

^^^H                Uiig  Dittoh,  80,  S.W. 

^^^^^H                 Loirisitip  Lnitr.  Sijdfiihuiit,  250,  S. R. 

Stonebriilgc  I'nrk,  90.                             ^H 

^^^^1                                  P/trk\  ^0,  S,Z. 

Sireaf/iam  (me  Vg).                            ^^1 

^^^1                L'Uglttnn,  120,  N.E.  (a) 

Strond  (;rreti,  150,  N.                          ^H 

^^^H                Maida  IliU,  105,  X.W. 

Snilbnry.  200,  N.W.                          ^H 

^^^H                            Tf^^',  100.  K.W. 

Summj-rg  Tuicti,  T<MtiHy  (aee  A).        ^^| 

^^^H                Maliieu, 

SurUton  (m>u  Vg).                                ^H 

^^^^H                 Mertoii  (Nce  Vg). 

Sifl'ithuni,  300.  S.E.                           ^^1 

^^^H                Mill  Hill,  -too,  N.\V.  ((;.) 

Tempk-  Fortinm  200,  N'.W.  (G.)        ^H 

^^^B               Milton     Park,     Higtigatc,     300,     X. 

TheyUon  BoiR  (»en  WcW.                      ^H 

^^H 

Oerrion  (aee  Mel).                    ^^H 

^^^^H               Miiiiiiia,  South  (sc-e  C). 

Mount  (see  Ikl).            ^^^H 

^^^H                Munlcn.  85, 

Tulliugton  Piirk.  120,  N.           ^^^^1 

^^^H                Mottingham,  90-140.  (Bl.) 

TtnAiug  (>tefl  Vg).                            ^^^^H 

^^^B               Keasdi'u,  160,  N.W. 

Tottenliant  (see  Vg'i.                     ^^^^H 

^^^^^B                 Ni'w  CroHg  l(M*f  Vg). 

Tu/itrU  Pari-,  120,  N.                 ^^^H 

^^^B                NowMnldeii.  if^  S.W. 

Tvffi'-  Jfifl,  1S2,  S.                     ^^^H 

^^^H                 Noel  IVrk.  AVuo.1  C.roeii,  N. 

100.  N.\V.                   ^^^H 

^^^H               Norbitoii.  :)0.  S.W. 

Waliliamatow  {fux  Vg).             ^^^^H 

^^^^H                Norltury  (see  Vg). 
^^^H                 Korthnld,  129. 

H'aHdmtKnih  (aeu  V^g).                  ^^^^^H 

\VanHtpiad  (wd  V^).                     ^^^^^H 

^^^^H               Nonrfhfih  I  AC  370.  8. 
^^^^1                 SfAting  JliJl  (we  Vg]. 

WiUcrhtr  Park,  300.  (Eg.)                !^H 
Wealdstone,  Harm*,  200^220,  N.MT^H 

^^^H                Kunhfod,  100.  S.E. 

Wcinblev  Park,  120-200,  N.W.           ^^ 

^^^H               Ouklei-li  Park.  E'tst  Baraet,  200,  N. 

Wat      hid,      UainjAtUad,      180-400, 

^^H 

N.W.                                                            ^ 

^^^H                Onivy  Park  (aee  ltd). 

iriv/^ifnic  /"(irX*.  75,  W.                     ^H 

^^^H                 OxMholt.  Eslier.  24«.  S.W.  (Rg.) 
^^^H                Pag«  Orceii,  Totteulmiii.  30,  N. 

rr«/atf'  /7iV/,  .VcricW,  368,  S.  ^_^H 

WillBaileii.  100-170.  N.W.          ^^^B 

^^^^H                Paljner's  (^iioHt  (iteu  Vg). 

Winibletlou  (.sm  Vgt.                    ^^^^^| 

^^^H                Pm-fwment  Mill.  31 »,  X. 

Wood  l.ireen.  112.  N.                   ^^^H 

^^^H                Peiige,  lGO-200.  S. 

WootEfonl.  161',  y.K.  (0.)           ^^^H 

^^^H               Pinner  (ace  Vg). 

Worcestpr  Purk.  100.  S.W.         ^^^^ 

^^^H                Primrme  Uill,  21d,  N. 

JVurmiemfil  Scrubs,  50,  N.W. 

^^^^1                Ptitwy{f»K\^). 

ai»T«l    of   Higher    Oroonda    (|<ebMe, 

^^^H                Quc«n'a  Park.  Kilburn,  ISO.  KW. 

gravel,  antl  .shingle,  or  ctiaraer  snb- 

^^^^^B                 KaveDalxnirmi  Park  (Kec  Vg), 

angiilnr  gravel  nnd  sand). 

^^^1                RAynvs  Park,  45.  S.  W. 

Aldetibfliu  (sec  C).                                 ^^H 

^^^H                /^9rMrf<  Vtffk,  1:18.  N.W. 

Ikirnet  |aee  L).                                       ^^H 

^^^^H                Riclimoiid  (we  Vg). 
^^^^H                 KwliauintdU  (nee  Vg). 

^^^1               Kosslvii  Park.  Hamratcad,  330.  N.AV. 

EaaC  (.'Mc  LI.                     ^^^H 

Bentley  Priury,  500.  N.W.          ^^^H 

Buckhur6t  Hill,  240,  N.K.          ^^^| 

Cborley  Wood  (see  C).                 ^^^| 

^^B 

UuUia  HiU  iaee  L).                      ^^H 

^u 

_^.=v..„,^ 

•     ^^1 
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^1 

OrKvel  of  Higher  Grounds 

Wickliiiui,  PJut.  160.  S.E.  0V\) 

^1 

Finchley  .mh-  Ikl). 

West,  261.S.E. 

^^^ 

Fricin  Uanict  (mi*  L). 

fVooltcidt  (see  C). 

^^H 

Harcficia  (aw  C). 

^^^H 

Hi;ih  hrvcK  300,  N.E.  (Ug.) 

Bwshot  Beds  (f)  {bi]*sely  comiKised  ut 

^H 

.fack\  Hill,  K[ipiiiK  isi'p  L). 
Laaiboimi  (i}e«  Bel). 

wind;. 

^^^1 

Clihygate  (see  L). 

^^H 

Lanplon  Hill  (se«  L). 
London  Colney  (tee  CJ. 

Coorabe  Wood,  177,  S.W. 

^^^1 

Crabtree  Hill,  Ijinibourn  (see  L). 

^^1 

Lotigbtou  (ttee  L). 

Esber  (see  L). 

^^^1 

aiiU  Hill  (SOP  L). 

Haitdw  (see  L). 

^^1 

ilimiiis.  Soiith  (soe  C). 

High  Beei'h  (see  G). 

^^H 

Monk^ii-Haill^v,  420,  N. 

Highgate  (see  L). 

^^^1 

Mnswell  Hill  twe  Bel). 

Highwood  (see  Bel). 

^^H 

OftklLMgh  Park  (win  L). 

Lambourii  (see  Bel). 

^^^1 

Orarv  Park  (set-  Bel). 

Milton  Park  (sec  L). 

^^H 

Sheulrv,  1*07.  N.W. 

Oxshott  (SCO  L). 

^^^1 

ShoiUc'rx  HUi  (see  L). 

Rosalyn  Park  (ace  L). 

^^H 

Soutlijfite   2:iO,  N. 

iraftrhiv  Pari-  (soe  L). 

^^H 

Stiuniore  ^wn?  L). 

^^^H 

Tcmi'Ie  Fortune  (.see  L). 

Thanet  Beds  (/")  (fiue  or  loamy  sand). 

^^1 

Thev«Ion  Mount  (8W  Bol). 

AbV-jy  Wood  (MB  BI.i. 

^^^1 

Tnttcriagf,  410,  N.W. 

Aalilead  (see  C). 

^^H 

Whetstone,  aili,  N. 

Ucddinglon  (see  C). 

^^^1 

Wiuchhiore  Hill,  150,  N. 

JJtiittu/  Hmth  {bte  BI). 

^^H 

WowJfonI  <soe  L). 

CnrshtiitvH  ywv  C), 
ChitrlUm  (•MT  C). 

^1 

SUckbeftth  Beda  (rf)  (emvel  coniposetl 
of    (lint   autl    jicbblM    in    a   sandy 

i  'lieani  (see  C). 

^^H 

Cmv,  Xorth  (see  C). 

^^H 

DtAUix;. 

i'raytonl  (»oe  C). 

^^^H 

Al>b«v    WochI,    PlniHstwid,    100,  S.E. 

Erith  (see  A.  C). 

^^^1 

[t:w.) 

Kwell  {tn-r  V). 

^^H 

Addiscombe  (mc©  Vg). 

Mrize  If  ill  (see  Bl). 

^^H 

Bfckenkara.  130.  S.E. 

J'/itm»Uiui,bQ~\OQ.  S.K, 

^^^1 

Bclrihlvre  (ace  A  i. 

St.  Mftn'(;ny(seeC). 
St.  Pan!  Cray  (»oe  C). 

^^H 

fUMry  Bnttk,  1«0.  S.K, 

^^^1 

Uu-Urp,  :£37.  S.E. 

.Sundridge  Park  (see  C). 

^^H 

HUirlh.fUh,  100-150.  8.E. 

Smton  (ftt'L-  C). 

^^^1 

ilajtifUl  H<nth,  210,  S.K   (T.  \V.) 

Swanley  (Ne«  ('). 

^^^1 

FJiTitiiley,  Krnt.  200,  S.K. 

Waddon  (setj  C). 

^^1 

CharftoA  N.«r  C). 

Widlington  (see  C). 

^^1 

Chislrhuibt  IM.>«  C). 

tl'rstannfHf  Pftrk  (sec  C). 

^^H 

Crovdou  .srf  C). 

Wicklmni  Court  (see  C). 

^^H 

Eden  l^tirk  (m«  L). 

Uoohcidi  (see  C). 

^^H 

Elmers  End  (sec  Vg). 

Lower  OiMUsaad  (loose  »nd). 

^^H 

ElUutm,  SO- 220,  S.E.  (W.) 

Ritiliworlli  (see  VgJ. 
lioybourne  (see  Vg). 

^^H 

(fremtrirl  law;  Vg). 

^^H 

Hjive«,  K'*nt  (sw^  Vg). 

Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  {g)  (saudb. 

^^H 

K«ton  1  ^c  C). 

!-lu*lly  laycis,  iw.'bMr  bfda,  or  gravel 

^^H 

KitibriMtif  (see  L). 

and  inuttUd  clay>. 

^^^^ 

/^^.  :.u  no,  8.E.  (W.) 

KXAwy  Wood  (see  Bl). 

^^^^H 

M««  HiU,  132,  S.E,(T,  W.) 

Asbtcad  (see  C). 

^^^^^1 

Miitlingluni  (aeo  L). 

Belvedere  {tver.  A). 

^^^1 

Srllmrrt  Mrc  Vg). 

Svitnl  Hritih  (see  bl".. 

^^H 

fibortUudn  {*»-.?  Vg). 

Brockwrll  I'nrk  (see  L). 

^^H 

Sidcnp.  i:.0.  S.E. 

Chawpum  Hill  (see  L). 

^^H 

.Suii-hidgu.  Piirk  (w^-  C| 

Chaylton  (sec  C). 

^^H 

Welling,  Bex  ley.  IT.O.  S.E. 

Cheani  (sre  CJ. 

^^H 

/ffrfcvuifcr/'MrXMsect*). 

Chisluhurst  (sue  C). 

I^^H 

^^^^^Hi 

I^^^S 
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^^^^H           Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  (y) 

Slcomabitry  (see  Vg),                  ^^^^^H 

^^^^B                Cray.  North  (see  C). 

Brentford  (see  Vg).                   ^^^H 

^^^^1               CrovdoD  (see  C). 
^^^^B                Dniwich  (MS  L). 

JSrofti'  ffrmi.                               ^^^^^H 

Campficn  Hitl  (sco  Vg).             ^^^^^| 

^^^^1               Kaatcoto  (see  L). 

Churchbury  <aee  Vg).                ^^^^^H 

^^^H                EHfiani  (nee  Bl). 

Clapton  i  see  Vg ).                         ^^^H 

^^^^^H                K]Mniii  (sne  (^). 

CliMoJd  Park  (see  L).                  ^^^H 

^^^H                Ewell  (see  C). 

Cowley  (see  Vg).                           ^^^H 

^^^^H                 ffrcenwirh  (lee  Vg). 

Crayfonl  (see  U).                            ^^H 

^^^H                Uarctield  (see  C). 

Dfiwlry  (see  Vg).  ^^^^1 
Euliug  (see  Vg).                           ^^^M 

^^^^1                 ffilhrr  Green  (t>ec  Vg). 

^^^^H                Keatoii  (see  C). 

Kdinontou  (sec  Vg).                    ^^^^H 

^^^H                KtiUffU'M  ffill,  Dnhcich,  215.  S. 

Kufield  (t*ee  Vg).                         ^^^^^H 

^^^B                  Ladi/ttf/i,  53,  S.E. 

Highway  (see  Vg).        ^^^^H 

^^^H                  Jak  (see 

Finuliley  (see  Bol).                               ^H 

^^^^^H               LftrUhoui  (see  Vg)., 
^^^H                J/.'zt:  //(7/  {sec  Bl). 

<)r«'«n  [janes  (see  L).                              ^^| 

JldinmernwUh  (see  Vg).                       ^^1 

^^^^H                Mimnis,  Suuth  (sw  C). 

HaycM,  Middlesex  (see  Vg).                ^^M 

^^^^H                New  Cixi&s  (see  Vg). 

Heston  (»ee  Vg).                                    ^H 

^^^B                Noi-thwoud  riituer,  250,  X.W. 

ffiifhfmry  (see  Vg).                        ^^^M 

^^^H                    PfTlfUlM  (AM  V>^.  W). 

Higliwood  (Acc  Bel).                   ^^^^^H 

^^^H                                 A>/^,  fiO  100,  S.K. 

ffolliiitd  Park  (siHi  L).                  ^^^H 

^^^^H                 riiiiif-r  (see  Vg). 

Ilford.  Ort-at  fsee  Vg).                  ^^^H 

^^^H                Kuialip  (Mu  L). 

Krnsiinjton  (sf**:  Vg^.  ^^^^^H 
MiJdtMu  Park,  7^.                      ^^^^| 

^^^H               Shortlands  (see  Vg). 

Ntfuriit^ion  Gre^n  (sec  Vg).          ^^^^H 

^^^H               8uudridxe  Park  (see  C). 

Old  Font  (see  Vg).                       ^^^H 

^^^^B                button  (Kce  C). 

Omvy  Park  (see  Bel).                 ^^^H 

^^^H                 tVc^mmbc  Park  (see  C). 

Osterlcy  Park  (see  Vg).  ^^^H 
Pormnis  Urten  (see  \^).              ^^^^^H 

^^^H                Wiekhani,  £ast  (see  131). 

^^^H                 jr<H}firich  (see  C). 

Peckham  (see  Vg).                      ^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

Pjtwaisctnirt  Park  17,  W.           ^^^^H 

^^^^H           Valley  Brick-earth,  or  Loam  (A)  (browu 

ShrphertCa  Jiu,^  (see  Vg).           ^^^H 

^^^^H                    luain,  nr  vtuiabU*  s^iudy  <.'lay). 

(»ve  Vg).                        ^^^H 

^^^H                Abney  Park  (see  L). 

SUi-tih  (;r<H>n,  25,  W.                 ^^^H 

^^^^H               Actou  (set'  Vc). 
^^^^H                 BnUutm  (see  V^). 

iitfjmeft  (see  Vg).                         ^^^H 

Sf<tkf  Xrifpiryjtvn  (see  L).                    ^^H 

^^^H               BalU  Pond,  70,  X. 

Stmnd  on  the  Green  (see  Vg).          ^^| 

^^^^^H                 Boruea  (eee  Vg). 
^^^^H                iUttttrxa  (Mee  Vg). 

Tiiriihaui  Uroeii,  25,  W.             ^^^^H 

Wnlham  ffmtH  (see  Vg).            ^^^^H 

^^^^H               Raifuwater  (we  Vg). 

H'afuhnn^rth  (see  Vg),  ^^^^H 
West  Drnvtoii  (see  Vg).  ^H 
Yeadiiig  Hayes,  100,  X,W.         _^^M 

^^^H                Uedfonl  Park,  30,  W. 

^^^H                Bftchwortli  (sec  Vg). 

^^^H                ikthmil  Ore€H  (ue  Vg). 

Yiewsley  (see  Vg).                      ^^H 

REPORT  OX  THE  EAST  COAST 

By  WILLTAM   MURRELL,  M.D  .  F.R.C.P. 

The  tlistrict  included  within  this  Report  comprises  the  coast- 
line from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Thames  ou  the  south  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber  on  the  north. 

It  is  diviiJetl  into  four  counties  : — 

1.  Essex,  fn»m  the  Thames  to  the  Stour. 

2.  Suffolk,  from  Hiirwich  to  Great  YannoutL 

3.  Norfolk,  from  Great  Yarmouth  to  the  W'^ash, 

4.  Lincolnshire,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Humber. 

The  health  resorts  situated  within  the  region  are  numerous,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  Woodhall  Spa  in  Lincolnshire,  are  all 
to  l>e  fouud  upon  the  sea-coaat  Of  tliese  the  most  important, 
Enumerating  them  according  to  their  counties,  are  the  following; — 


I.V    ESSEX. 

1.  CLACT»>S-0!f-SEl,       FHI.VTOIt.ON. 
SeA,       awl        WALTu:f-ON-TUK- 

Najee. 

2.  SormnND. 

3.  DovcnuouRT. 


SUFFOLK, 

•L    KW.tXSTOWE. 

i.  jUdxbi'iigh. 

6.  SO0TBW0IJ>. 

7.  LOWHUOFT. 


IN  NORFOLK. 

8.  GncAT  Yarmoith. 

9.  C'noMER  ami  thi^-adjarfnt  Tillages 

oC   OVKi:sTIUNI),    SiDIWTKAND, 
TjlIMISiillAMplUKl  MrNDWLBT- 

ox-Sea. 

10.  WKi.L8. 

11.  Hl'SSTASTOV. 

IK   LINCOLNSHIRE. 

12.  Skeo.ve^s. 

13.  Scttox-ox-Sea. 

14.  MABLETIIORrE. 

15.  Clkethorpm. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that   these  health  resorts 
ibaust  the  list  of  places  at  which,  in  summer  at  lea.st,  accommo- 
tioD  may  be  obtained,  by  those  desiring  to  enjoy  the  stunulating 
"air  and  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  Ea^t  Coast  holiday. 
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On  the  contrary,  so  populai'  of  late  years  has  this  region  become, 
that  there  is  hardly  now  a  village  along  the  coast  at  which  lodgings 
may  not  be  obtained.  Since,  however,  as  a  nile  the  climatic 
conditions  observed  at  these  sniidler  places  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  obtaining  at  the  better  known  health  resorts,  the  latter 
alone  will  be  specially  considered  in  this  Import. 


General  Description  of  the  Counties. 

Essex. — Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  aonth  is  50  miles, 

lbs  chief  headlands  are  the  Naze,  5  A  miles  south  of  Harwich. 
Foulne&s  at  the  mouth  of  the  Crouch,  and  Shoehur}'ness  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

The  chief  rivers,  excluding  the  Thames  and  the  Stour,  are  the 
Croncli,  tlie  Blackwater,  and  the  Colne. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  consists  of  London  clay,  but  a 
considenible  tract  north  of  Sudbury  is  occupied  by  Post-Pliocene 
deposits  consisting  of  loam  witli  fragments  of  chalk  covering  the 
substrata  of  eocene  rocks.  The  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  rest 
immediately  on  the  London  clay,  but  on  alluvial  beds  of  rich  marl 
and  loam  which  alternate  with  gravel  and  sand  and  .sometimes  have 
a  thickness  of  30  or  40  feet.  The  geological  formation  of  much 
of  the  sea-board  is  fresh-water  deposit,  the  soil  being  of  a  rich 
aUuvial  character  intei"spersed  with  clay.  The  seaboard  is  low 
and  flat,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  At  one  time  it  suffered" 
much  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea^  but  in  many  places  it  is 
now  protected  from  further  iujuiy  by  strong  cinhaukments.  Shoals 
and  sands  lie  off*  some  parts  and  numerous  islands  are  situated 
within  the  general  coaat-liue,  beiug  as  a  rule  divided  from  the 
interior  only  by  narrow  belts  of  water. 

Suflblk. — The  greatest  length  north  to  south,  from  Yannouth  to 
Landguard  Point,  is  50  miles.  The  coast-line  has  a  length  of  52 
miles,  and  is  comjmratively  i^egular.  The  shore  is  generally  low 
and  marshy  with  occasional  clay  and  sand  cliffs.  The  principal 
geological  fonnations  are  the  chalk  and  the  tertiaries,  but  they  are 
freiiuently  overlaid  by  drift.  Towardn  the  south  the  chalk  ptsses 
under  the  London  clay  and  crag.  The  rivers  which  flow  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  North  Sea  are  the  Blji-h,  the  Aide 
or  Ore,  which  runs  a  course  for  a  long  distance  paniUel  to  the  sea- 
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shore  and  has  its  port  at  Orford,  the  Deben  from  Debenham,  the 
Orwell  or  Gipping,  and  the  Stour,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole 
soutliern  boundar}'  of  the  county,  receives  the  Brett,  and  has  an 
iinp(irtant  port  at  Harwich. 

Norfolk. — The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  42  miles. 
Tlie  coast-liue  is  flat  and  low,  and  has  been  much  «.^ucroache<l  on 
by  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  to  Happisburgh  the 
shore  is  low  and  saudy,  and  is  skirted  by  sandbanks.  Then  for  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles  it  is  formed,  consisting  of  clay  and 
masses  of  rocks.  The!>e  clit!s  are  not  as  a  rule  more  than  50  feet 
high,  biit  in  places  they  run  up  to  200.  The  clifia  are  succeeded 
by  a  low  shingly  or  sandy  coa.*Jt  stretching  as  far  a-s  St.  Edmund's 
Point,  The  shores  of  the  Wash  are  formed  of  mudbanks  wln'cli  are 
lefi  dry  at  low  water. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yaro  on  the  east,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Bure,  the  Wensum  and  the  Waveney.and  in  the  west  the  Ouse 
with  its  tributaries  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey  and  the  Nar.  On 
th«  north  coast  there  are  few  ba^^s  or  inlets,  and  there  are  no 
mouths  of  rivers. 

The  general  surface  is  undulating  with  rising  ground  skirting 
the  river  vallej's.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Norfolk  is  compose*!  of 
chalk,  but  from  the  amount  of  drift  deposit  it  forms  a  comparatively 
•  vmall  portion  of  the  surface. 

From  the  exposure  of  the  coast  to  east  and  north-east  winds,  the 
temperature,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring,  is  somewhat 
kiwer  than  that  of  tho  ailjacent  counties,  but  the  sir  is  dry  and 
there  is  von"  Httle  fog. 

I«incoInshlre. — Lincolnshire  is  the  second,  in  point  of  size,  of 
all  the  Englii^h  counties,  and  comprises  within  its  area  2011  ^:quare 
miles.  From  the  Humber  in  the  north  to  the  Welland  in  the 
south,  the  distance  is  76  miles,  while  from  the  Trent  on  the 
western  border  of  the  county  to  the  German  Ocean  it  measures 
48  miles. 

The  county  is  dividetl  into  three  separate  divisions,  called 
re»peclive!y,  Holland,  Kesteven,  and  Lindsey.  Of  these  Holland 
is  the  smallest  in  point  of  size.  It  forms  the  south-eastern  border 
of  the  county,  and  consists  entirely  of  fertile  fen-land.  It  is  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  numerous  churches.  Kesteven  bordering 
on  Holland  on  the  west  contains  onl}'  a  strip  of  fen-land,  and  is 
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composed  for  the  most  part  of  undulating  and  wooded  country. 
Through  it  also  runs  tlie  "  Cliff  "  range  of  hills,  which  at  Lincoki 
presents  so  steep  a  western  escarpment  Liudsey  lastly  forms  the 
northern  portion  of  tlie  county.  But  little  fen-land  id  comprised 
within  its  area,  though  the  strip  of  country  along  its  eastero  shore, 
lying  between  the  East  Lincoln  Railway  and  the  sea,  is  very  flat. 
The  central  portion  of  this  division,  however,  is  formed  by  the 
chalk  hills,  termed  the  Wolds,  while  west  of  this  again  the  "  Cliff** 
range  continues  it«  northward  course  until  it  ends  at  the  Humber. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  tliat  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  county  is  in  reality  flat  fen- 
land,  whiki  much  ou  tliL^  contrary  is  undulating  and  even  hilly. 

Geologically  the  Jurassic  aud  cretaceous  strata,  together  with 
extensive  alluvial  deposits,  constitute  the  chief  formations-  met 
with. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  northern  or  Lindsey  division  of  the  county  is 
saniiy  and  well  adapted  for  bathing.  It  is  bordered,  however,  by 
aline  of  low  saniUnlls  or  "dunes,"  which  together  with  the  flatness 
of  the  aurrounding  country  rob  it  of  all  claims  to  the  picturesque. 
The  coast  of  Holl.ind,  or  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  con- 
sists on  the  other  hauil  almost  entirely  of  inaccessible  mud-flats. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Trent  in  the  north,  the 
Witham  in  the  centre,  and  the  Welland  in  the  soutn. 


Meteorology  and  Climate. 

The  following  Tables  (see  page  85)  compiled  from  the  observ- 
ations made  during  the  years  1881 — 1890  at  Hitliu^^tou  in 
Norfolk,  and  Lowestoft  and  Somerleyton  in  Suffolk,  based  upoa, 
the  figures  published  by  ^fr.  Bayard  in  the  Quorterly  Jourpial 
of  the  Royal  ^eteorolo^iml  Society  for  1892,  represent  the  chief 
meteorological  conditions  obtaining  in  this  district.  Verj*  similar 
data  also  fnmi  (jreat  Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  will  be  found  on 
page  107. 

From  these  systematic  observations  it  would  appear  that  the 
East  Coast  stations  are  neither  very  cold  in  winter,  nor  excessively 
hot  in  summer.     The  mean  minimum  temperature  at  Lowestoft 
for  the  year  is  42*2.  which   is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
London,  aud  only  3  3  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Ventnon     The 
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MEANS  FOB  TEN  YEARS  (1881-90)— Qvartebly  and  Yearly. 

Station,  Hillxxoton,  Norfolk.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  88  feet. 
Rjtv.  H.  E.  B.  Ffolkes,  M.A.,  F.R,Met.Soc.,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOE  TEN  YEARS  (1881-90)— Quarterly  and  Ybarly. 

Station,  Somkblbyton,  Suffolk.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  60  feet. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Steward,  M.A.,  F.R.MetSoc.,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  TEN  YEARS  {1881-90)— Quarterly  and  Yearly. 

Station,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  85  feet. 
S.  H.  MiLLEB,  Esq.,  F.R.Mct.Soc.,  Observer. 
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meau  maximum  tcmpi^nxturc  at  Lowestoft  for  the  year  is  53'9 
degrees.  The  coldest  months  at  Lowestoft  are  January  and 
February,  whilst  the  hottest  month  is  July.  The  ineau  relative 
humidity  at  D.O  lum.,  taking  tlie  average  of  the  yeai*,  was  83, 
whilst  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  was  C8.  The  meau  rainfall 
at  Lowestoft  for  tlie  ten  years  averaged  24'16  in(?he3  a  year. 
The  number  of  lainy  days  (0*01  inch  and  upwards)  is  1V3  in 
the  year,  as  compared  with  189  at  Ilfracombe,  204  each  at 
Sidmoutli  and  Falmouth,  105  in  London,  1G4  at  Ventnor,  and  1.^9 
at  Brightnu.  Practically  less  rain  falls  in  the  east  than  in  the 
west,  and  the  rate  of  fall  increases  as  we  travel  west.* 

Respecting  the  general  climatic  conditions  of  the  East  Coast 
watering-places  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  bracing  and  in- 
vigorating. In  the  winter  and  early  spring  it  is  somewhat  cold. 
and  east  winds  are  prevalent.  There  is,  however,  an  abundance 
of  sunlight,  and  fogs  are  not  common.  In  the  summer  and  autumn, 
sometimes  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  November  it  is  worm,  and 
even  invalids  can  take  daily  exercise  in  tlie  open  air. 

The  East  Coa.st  watering-places  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

ycarareHdiiiirahly  adaptf^rl  to  the  requirements  of  delicate  cliildren, 

and  to  both  children  and  adults  convalescent  from  long  illnesses, 

or  who   are   recovering  from    the    effect's  of  snrgical    operations. 

Cases  of  anaemia  almost  uniformly  do  well,  and  goo<l  results  are 

reported  in  early  phthisis.      Except  during  the  summer  and  early 

autumn  months,  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  especially  of  neuritis 

and  neuralgia  should  not  be  sent  to  the  East  Coast, 

'  For  fiirlli^r  (UuilM  on  thift  subject  se«  pp.  127-129;  nnd  compare  also  the 
ILkinffill  Map  tlipre  ic-jtitKluci'il. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA 


Special  Description  of  the  Individual  Health  Resorts. 


ESSEX. 


Clacton-on-Sea. 

( Hu  folUntnng  RepoH  is  fminded  chujly  upon  Notes  farniilud  by 
T,  G.    WakcHng,  Esq.,  MM.CX,  Z.RCJ.) 

Clacton-on*Sea  fiiccs  nearly  due  south,  aud  iu  protected  by 
cliffs  from  tlie  tiortli  winds,  ami  to  some  extent  also  from  the  east. 
The  immediately  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  wooded.  The 
town  is  built  upon  a  gravel  subsoil  restinf:  at  a  depth  of  28  feet 
upon  the  London  clay.     The  resident  population  is  now  7.453. 

The  air  is  bright,  clear  and  bracing,  and  much  brilliant  sun- 
shine is  experienced.  Fogs  are  very  rare  at  Clactou,  even  when 
other  portions  of  the  Channel  district  are  suffering  from  them. 
The  rainfall  is  verj'  small.  Thus  in  1897  it  only  amounted  to  21 
inches,  and  in  one  year,  according  to  Symons'  BrilM  Eninfall, 
the  total  fall  here  was  less  than  that  of  any  place  in  England  with 
one  single  exception.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  south- 
west. 

Trees  have  been  planted  in  all  the  streets  and  in  the  surround- 
ing districts  by  the  Urban  District  Council.  Flowers  flourish 
exceptionally  well,  especially  roses,  the  latter,  w^ith  lobelia  and 
gemniums,  living  iu  the  gardens  all  the  year  round. 

The  Springs  at  Clacton  are  cold  and  east  winds  are  prevalent. 
The  Summers  are  dry  aud  hot.  The  Autumns  are  bright,  fine 
and  dr}',  often  till  mid-November.  The  Winters  are  mild.  Per- 
haps however  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Clacton-on-Sea  is  its 
dryness.  This  is  duo  to  several  causes,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  follo>ving  : — 

1.  The  small  rainfall. 

2.  The  porous  nature  of  the  soil. 

3.  The  well-made  roads  nuil  paths,  the  latter  being  made  of 
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tar-paving,  except  aloug  the  Front  (Marine  Parade)  where 
they  are  12  feet  wide  and  constructed  of  Victoria  stone. 
4.  Efficient  drainage. 
Drainage. — This   consists  of   sewers^   with    flush    tanks   and 
ventilating  sliafts.     The  sewere  have  been  relai<!  during  the  last 
five  years.     The  outfall  into  the  eea  is  about  one  mile  from  the 
town. 

Water  Supply. — At  present  this  In  derived  wholly  from  wells 
sunk  ill  the  gi^avel  and  sand  of  the  Thanet  Sand,  Woolwich  and 
Reading  Beds,  Wells  in  the  chalk  near  the  coast  contain  too 
much  salt  to  be  potable  and  arc  not  uswl.  Deep  wells  however 
are  now  being  sunk  in  thia  forinaUon  about  0  miles  from  the 
town,  and  a  new  water  supply  is  thus  being  laid  on. 


occurs   among 


The  Prevalence  or  IMseases  and  the  Therapeutic 
EfTectfl  of  the  Climate. 

A.  A7uemia  atu/  Debility, — The  anaemia  of  constipation  is  the 
chief  and  practically  the  only  variety  met  with.  All  cai^es  of 
debility  sent  here  are  greatly  benefited. 

B.  Scrofula  mul  Tuhercnlmts  Diseases  are  very  rare. 

C.  Phthisis  i3  mre  amongst  permanent  residents  owing  to  the 
drjmess  of  the  climate.  Visitors  suffering  from  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis  are  greatly  benefited,  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  statistics 
of  the  Essex  Convalescent  Home. 

Hccmojitysis  amongst   the    natives    is    rare.     It 
phthisical  visitors^  but  is  seldom  fatal 

BroJic?tilis  and  Catarrh  :\ 

r)u:nmonia:  \ 

Pleicrwf :  ) 

Adhvw. — Among  natives  uncommon.  As  in  other  places  some 
imported  cases  are  benefited,  while  others  are  made  worse. 

D.  Acute  Renal  Uro/hv/  is  not  common ;  it  occwrs  chiefly  in  con- 
junction with  alcoholism. 

Chronic  Albuminuria  is  very  uncommon ;  when  it  occurs  it  is 
usually  due  to  granular  kidney. 

Calculus  mul  Gi^ivcL — Calculu8  is  rare.  Uric  acid  gravel  cases 
occur  occasionally  in  the  winter  months. 


Not  by  any  means  common. 
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E.  AcxlU  lUitamatisni  is  rare. 
Khrmnatoid  Arthrtfis  la  not  at  all  common. 
Rheumatic   patients  often   derive   much   benefit   from   a  staj' 

during  the  summer  and  autumn  mouths. 

"  Nturalgias  of  periodic  type   ai'e   common  in  spring.     Among 
visitors,  neunilgia  if  arising  from  pure  ilebility  is  gieatly  benefited. 

F.  .S7/m  Di^n^n  are  very  uncopimon. 

G.  Malarial  uffeclums  are  now  very  rare.  When  the  present  old 
inhabitants  were  young,  malaria  was  prevalent,  but  owing  to 
better  drainage,  cases  are  now  but  seldom  met  with. 

Ti/phoifl  Freer. — lip  to  1S96  this  disease  was  practically  un- 
known. Owing,  however,  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors,  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in  the  last  few  years. 

I/ian'ho:a :  Only  prevalent  in  the  summer  months,  and  chiefly 
amongst  cliildreu. 

^Scarlet  Fcvrr. — Generally  imported. 

Diphthtrin. — Not  common. 

Id  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  climate  on 
disease  is  es])ecially  well  marked  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
convalescents  sent  to  the  Jpssex  and  the  Middlesex  Convalescent 
Homes.  The  majority  of  these  patients  are  sufferers  from  the 
aft^if-effects  of  operations  and  illnesses  of  various  kinds. 

The  climate  is  not  suited  to  kidney  disease.  Heai-t  cases  do 
well. 

Clacton-OD-Sea  is  especially  suitable  for  chest  cases  which 
require  a  bracing  air,  tlu^  best  time  being  from  end  of  April  to 
December.  Phthisis  with  pix)per  hygienic  treatment  does  remark- 
ably well,  it  being  not  uncommon  to  see  a  gain  in  weight  of  from 
one  lo  four  pounds  per  week. 


Frinton-on-Sea  and  Walton-ox-the-Naze. 

In  close  proximity  to  Clacton,  and  slightly  to  the  north  of  it,  are 
situated  Frlnton-on-8ea  and  Walton-on-the-Naze.  Both  are 
^*pical  East  Coast  watering-places,  the  climatic  conditions  of  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  occurring  at  Clact<:>n.  Owing,  however,  to 
their  not  enjoying  the  southern  aspect  possessed  by  the  former,  the 
winds  in  them  are  more  severely  felt. 
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Southend. 

(^1'  Southend,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the 
very  southern  border  of  the  county,  no  detailed  description  ia 
required  in  this  Report.  The  air  indeed  is  admirable  and  bracing, 
but  owing  tt>  the  innumerable*  excursionists  who  are  annually 
transported  thither,  the  place  is  rendered  hardly  suitable  for  the 
invalid. 


II 

I 


DOVERCOURT. 

DovercoTirt  in  Essex  is  a  portiun  of  the  Borough  of  Harwic 
aud  is  70   miles  from  London.     The  normal  population  amounts 
to  about  2,000,  but  the  number  of  residents  is  greatly  increased 
during  the  summer   months  by  the  infttix  of  visitors.     Although 
on  the  East  Coast  it  is  so  situated  that  the  olifl's  on  which  the  best 
houses  are  situated  face  south.     The  whole  of  the  town  is  situated 
on  day.     The  harbour  is  very  extensile,  and   one  of  the  best  on 
the  coast.     There  is  a  good  and  abundant  water  supply,  and  in 
addition  a  spring  exists  of  which  the  water  has  the  same  com- 
position as  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  it  is  rarely  used.     The? 
drainage  system  is  modern.     Until  recently  privies  were  in  use  in 
somd  part8  of  the  town,  but  these  have  been  condemned  and  swept 
away.     It  is  essentially  a  (juiet  place,  but  a  good  centre  for  excur- 
sions, the  sail  up  the  Orwell  to  Ipswich  being  the  favourite.     Oood^i 
boating,  and  in  the  winter  deep-sea  fishing  are   to  be  obtained.^|| 
The  season  lasts  from  June  to  the  end  of  September.     The  spring  ^^ 
months  are  very  enjoyable,  but  very   few  visitors  come  at  this 
season.     Dovercourt  is  a  healthy  bracing  place   with  a  low  rat 
of  mortality.     Enteric  fever  is  almost  unknown,  and  phthisis 
very  uncommon  among  the  inhabitants.     It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  weakly  children  and  for  convalescents  from  acute  illnesses  am 
surgical  operations.     All  dist^ases  of  a  scrofulous  nature. do  welL 
Good  results  are  obtaineii  in  early  cases  of  phthisis,  but  patients 
in  advanced  stages  do  very  badly.     The  neighbourhood  is  also 
suited    for   neuralgic    affections,  and  especially   for   rheumatism. 
Cases  of  asthma  too  nearly  always  do  btully.      The  inhabitants 
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live  to  a  great  age.     The^  are  a  priuiitive  race,  and  very  courteous 
au<l  obliging  to  strangers. 

Harwich  itself  is  quite  unsuite<l  for  a  health  resort,  and  visitors 
should  be  sent  to  Dovercourt. 


H 


SUFFOLK. 

Felixstowe, 


{Th*:  foUcnving  account  u  founded  mi  Xotcs  contrxbuted  hy  Dr, 
Clvarlcs  Gn'ahaiii  HavtlL) 

The  modern  wntering-place,  Felixstowe,  of  which  the  resident 
pfipulation  now  amounts  to  5,805,  is  composed  of  the  two  eccle- 
siasfcical  parishes  of  Felixstowe  and  Walton. 

It  forms  the  seaboard  of  an  irregular  parallelogram  of  laud, 
include<i  between  the  two  tidal  rivers,  the  Orwell  iiud  Ihu  Debcu. 
At  the  mouth  of  each  of  these  rivers  is  a  stretch  of  sandy  common 
or  links;  that  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Deben  forming  the  well- 
kuown  Gulf  Links,  tliat  ou  the  north  bjmk  of  the  Orwell  Lamlguard 
Common,  the  extreme  southeasterly  point  of  which  is  Landjt^iard 
Fort,  a  place  of  great  military  streugth  and  importance.  Between 
these  two  commons  is  an  elevated  plateau  presenting  a  sea-front 
of  about  two  miles,  on  which  Felixstowe  proper  is  built.  The 
outlook  seaward  is  southerly  by  a  httle  easterly,  so  that  the  place 
is  sheltered  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds. 

The  plateau  above-mentioned  is  composed  of  a  formation 
licnown  as  the  Suffolk  red  clay,  which  rests  on  the  London  clay. 
'he  former  is  of  ver}'  light  porous  consistence,  ensuring  a  dry 
surface.  At  the  sea  margin  the  elevation  varies  from  30  to  (50 
feet,  the  ground  falling  by  easy  slope  towards  each  of  the  rivers. 
A  rise  of  a  few  feet  occurs  landwards  for  a  few  hundred  yatils,  and 
then  a  gradual  declivity  towards  a  tract  of  low  grass  country 
it  half-a-mile  to  a  mile  inland. 
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The  surface  is  bare  of  trees,  except  such  as  have  bceu  planted 
in  connection  with  building  operations,  and  they  are  not  yet  of 
sufficient  growth  bu  atiord  much  protection,  or  to  modify  climate. 

The  ocean  currents  are  of  no  climatic  importance. 

Th^'  rainfall  is  much  below  the  average,  protection  being 
affoiYled  by  the  rivers  Orwell  aiul  Debeu.  The  actual  number  of 
days  on  which  over  O'Ol  inch  of  rain  fell  in  1891  was  190,  an<l  the 
amount  in  inches  21*90.  In  1890  the  figures  were  168  and  21*52 
respectively.     Fogs  are  rare»  and  the  humidity  is  small  in  amount. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  are  characterized  by  cloudy 
skies  and  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  which  raaJjc  the  place 
unsuitable  for  invalids.  The  climate  generally  is  bracing,  but 
from  its  southerly  aspect  the  air  is  less  keen  tl)an  that  of  the 
north-east  coast  of  Kent,  towards  which  it  looks.  The  special 
feature  of  this  coast  is  the  fine,  still  autumn  season  and  early 
winter.  There  are  Tuany  days  continiunisly  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  spend  the  greater  portion  on  the  beach  in  warm,  bright  sunshine, 
and  still  air  even  in  November  and  December. 

Drainage. — Felixstowe  is  at  present  drained  only  in  cesspooLx 
A  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  by  which  the 
sewage  of  the  district  is  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  "Shone" 
pneumatic  principle,  whence  it  will  be  forced  to  the  outfall  station 
in  low-Iyinj;  laud  near  the  Orwell,  thence  into  the  mouth  of 
Harwich  harbour  at  ebb  tide.  The  tidal  current  is  there  powerful, 
and  will  carry  it  well  out  to  sea. 

Water  Supply. — In  all  the  modern  houses  in  Felixstowe  the 
water  is  supplied  by  the  mains  of  the  water-company,  whose 
principal  supply  is  derived  thmi  a  well  500  feet  deep,  sunk  in 
the  chalk.  Subsidiary  supplies  are  derived  from  a  spring  in  the 
fonuation  known  aw  the  ''  Suffolk  Crag,"  and  from  upland  surface 
water  collected  from  the  ground  at  the  back  of  Felixstowe,  well 
away  from  habitations.  These  sources  have  beeu  repeatedly 
analyzed  and  found  of  good  quality,  though  the  hardness  is  high. 
Many  of  the  old  bouses  are  still  supplied  from  surface  wells. 


Prevalence  of  Disease. 


A.  Ancemia    and    Dchiiitt/. — Very    unusual    among    residents. 
Many  cases  of  amemia  which  have  been  treated  with  long  eouraes 
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of  chalybeates  at  home  recover  liere  without  any  medicine,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  simple  aperient 

B.  Sa'vfnla  and  Tu^tevf^itftma  iJijuriftt'fi. — Tt  is  in  theao  cases, 
particularly  in  thase  occuniug  in  the  jointa  and  bones  of  children, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  Felixstowe  climate  'is  moat  marked. 
Residents  have  a  distinct  iinmunit}'  from  these  affections. 

C.  Phthisis  is  rare  among  residents.  Felixstowe  is  well  suited 
for  cases  without  much  excavation,  but  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  should  be  avoided.  Hemorrhagic  cases  receive  particular 
cart.'  at  the  Convalescent  Home,  because  the  i)atient'»  genend 
condition  improves  so  quickly  that  bleeding  is  sometimes  induced 
by  imprudences,  but  these  coses  as  a  rule  do  well 

Chronic  bronchities  do  well,  except  in  the  spring  months— so 
well,  indeed,  that  many  such  patients,  after  ti^nng  other  localities, 
have  finally  settled  in  F^elixstowe. 

D.  Ratal  Disease. — Acute  renal  dropsy  (except  scarlatinal)  is 
very  rara 

Benal  Calculus  is  very  uncommon. 

K  Rktiimnti^m,  in  the  form  of  chronic  senile  rheumatism,  is 
prevalent. 

Rhfunmtir  A  r//*ri^w.— Uncommon. 

Neuralffia. — Common  iu  first  arrivals  with  carious  teeth.  But 
chronic  cases  generally  do  well. 

F.  ^f<lh^Hnl  nffn'timis  are  never  seen,  and  tropical  cases  do  well. 

Tt/2>ki^Ul  Fever. — Rarely  seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
imported  cases. 

Diarrhfta. — Uncommon  ;  only  five  deaths  liaving  been  recorded 
under  this  heading  during  the  la-st  five  years. 

Scarlet  Fever. — Several  outbreaks  of  a  mild  type  have  occurred 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  only  two  cases  proved  fatal. 

IHphthfri^i  appeared  for  the  finit  time  for  ten  years  in  1898, 
itisin<;  six  deaths.     Endemic  sore  throat  is  unknown. 

Oommon  Causes  of  Death  and  frequency  of  Old  A^e. — 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  infancy  and  old  age  are 
intable  for  the  larg(»st  jmiportion  of  deaths.  Out  of  233 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  last  five  years  40  were  in  persons  of 
70  yean  and  over. 

Therapeutical  Sffect  of  the  Climate. — Dr.  Havell  says  : — 
•*If  one  could  single   out  one  group  of  afi'ections  in  which    the 
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Felixstowe  cliinato  is  pre'Cinineiitly  indicated,  1  should  say  it  was 
the  surgical  diseases  of  childhood.  Tuberculous  diseases  of  glands 
aud  joints  du  admirably.  Moreover  the  great  exteut  of  sea-front. 
fine  siifc  beach,  aud  almost  complete  absence  of  excui*sion  traffic, 
give  great  facilities  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  such  patients. 
Mention  may  here  be  made  also  of  the  unique  feature  by  which 
almost  every  house  is  provided  with  a  tent  or  wooden  hut 
on  the  beach^  affording  to  delicate  persons  excellent  protection 
from  stidden  storms,  and  proving  moreover  very  convenient  for 
bathing." 


Aldeburoh. 

Aldeburgh  is  a  sea-side  village  containing  2,4llo  inhabitants, 
which  ;is  u  health  resort  is  st-ea^lily  increasing  in  popularity.  It  i-s 
on  sandy  soil  with  crag  underneath,  aud  has  the  reputation  of  being 
very  dry.  Tfiere  are  no  cUifs  or  elevations,  auJ  it  slopes  gently  to 
the  sea.  It  is  protected  from  the  west,  but  there  is  no  protection 
against  cast  winds.  There  are  few  trees,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
common-land.  The  rainfall  is  small  aud  there  is  very  little  fog. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing  ;dl  the  year  round»  but  east  \\'inds 
arc  prevalent  in  the  spring.  The  drainage  is  into  cesspools  but 
good  water  is  obtained  from  tlio  water-AvorkH. 

The  climate  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  ani^mia  and  debilitating 
diseases.  The  chief  complaints  amongst  the  native  population  are 
bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  Calculus  and  gravel  are  almost 
unknown. 


SoUTRWijLD. 

For  valuable  notes  for  this  RefK>rt  the  Committee  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  A.  C.  Herbert.  Sir  William  Gowers  has  furnished  some  of 
the  notes  on  tlie  Therai>eutical  Etteots  cf  the  Cliniatc. 

Definition  of  DUtrict  and  General  Physical  Characters. — 
Bouthwold  is  a  small  seaport,  fishing*town,  and  municipal  borough, 
containing  in  1001  a  ]><)pulation  of  2,H0O,  and  is  situated  ou  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,  ten  miles  south  of  Lowestoft.     It  stands  on  a 
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promontory  forming  a  low  gravel  hill  with  the  uuitiue  peculiarity 
of  being  bounded  in  front  by  the  sen,  and  behind  by  ground 
which  is  not  above  high-water  mark.  The  valley  of  the  tidal 
river  Blyth  divides  into  two  hnitiolies  suparated  by  the  bills  on 
which  Southwold  stands  and  of  which  it  occupies  about  a  third, 
while  the  rest  fonns  a  large  common  to  the  south-west.  The  town 
with  its  common  is  practically  on  an  island,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  sea,  south-west  by  the  Blyth,  north-west  by  Buss  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Blyth,  and  ouly  joined  to  the  maiidand  on  the 
north  by  a  narrow  strip  of  shingle  which  divides  the  Buss  Creek 
from  the  sea  and  which  is  completely  submerged  at  very  high 
tides.  Southwold  stands  in  an  exposed  position,  having  but  little 
protection  from  winds.  It  enjoys  the  free  play  of  breezes  that 
cotne  in  turn  from  every  quarter,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  place  which  presents  more  strongly  all  the  characteristicH 
ijualifying  for  **a  bracina;  health  resort" 

Oeological  Formation  and  Soil. — The  pebbly  beds  take  up 
the  surfiice  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  islnml  (except  for  the 
bonleriug  marshes,  consisting  of  alluvium).  It  is  for  the  most 
port  gravel,  which  whilst  chiefly  consisting  of  flint  pebbles,  con- 
tains also  much  quartz.  The  whole  has  a  sandy  matrix,  and  there 
are  often  layers  of  light-coloured  sand.  Its  low  cliffs  consist 
chiefly  of  pebbly  gravel  and  sand.  But  a  section  (Geological 
Survey)  about  250  yards  north-north-east  of  the  coast-guard  station 
at  the  north  enil  of  the  town  is  as  follows : — 

Sandy  stony  soil  about      ......  1  foot. 

Boulder  cla}'      .  .  .         .         .         .3  feet. 

Pale  grey  clay 4    „ 

Light-coloured  and  brown  sand  with  gravelly  layers  .  3    „ 

Sandy  [>ale  boulder  clay  and  loam  and  sand  .  8    „ 

Gravel,  chiefly  j>ebbles  of  flint  and  chalk    .  .  1    „ 

Crag,  coarse  ferruginous  sand  with  broken  shells  6     ,, 

The  crag  at  Southwold  reaches  to  a  depth  fur  greater  than  is 

ioorded  anywhere  in   England.     In  the  boring  maile   when  the 

rell  wa8  sunk  "for  the  water-work^.  147  feet  were  passed  through. 

lalk  wjis  reached  at  the  depth  of  580  feet.     This  porous  gravelly 

indy  smW  makes  the  place  very  dry,  absorption  proceeds  rapidly  and 

^e  heaviest  falls  of  rain  are  quickly  soaked  up.     The  surface  of 
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the  hill  slopes  towards  the  Bljth,  and  its  tributary  on  the  souths 
west  and  Borth-west,  and  the  natural  drainage  of  the  district  is 
nil  in  that  direction.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  the 
highest  point  is  near  the  church,  which  stands  about  40  fefet  above 
mean  seu-level.  ^H 

Trees  and  Vegetation. — Trees,  of  which  the  principal  ar^^ 
elms,  ash,  evergreen  oak,  sycamore,  and   horse-chestnut,  are  found 
chiefly  on  the  southern  half  of  the  town,  nearly  all  on  the  nortlH^ 
side  having   been  cut  down  during  building   o]>eration8.     The]r^ 
spread  across  the  west  side,  but  are  not  numerous.     Vegetation  is 
abundant.     Shrubs  of  all  kinds  are  found,  laurustinus^  tamarisk, 
clematis,  Virginia  creeper,  jasmine,  sweet-briar,  and  roses  of  various 
kinds.      Fruit-trees   abound,   apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  grape,  also 
gooseberry  and  currant.     In  the  Hower  world  the  following  grow 
well — asters  of  different  varieties,  carnations,  marguerites,  chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias,  geraniums,  and  man}'  others.     Wild  flowers 
and  ferns  are  in  great  abundance,  also  grasses  of  various  kinds.  aiH 
well  as  wild  beet  and  spiunch.     Whilst,  however,  all  these  flourish^" 
they  are  not  all  extensivoiy  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  ground.     The  acreage  is  not  extensive  (only  some  C40  acres) 
and  the  town  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  the  land  is  beiug  faat ,  -, 
taken  up  for  building  purposes.  ^t 

Climate  and  Meteorolo^. — Xo  attempt  at  systematic  ob- 
servations was  maile  prior  to  the  end  of  I6d5.  It  is  a  generally 
received  idea  that  the  rainfall  is  small,  the  soil  dry,  the  atmosphere 
pure  and  bracing,  and  the  amount  of  bright  sunshine  large. 
Appended  is  a  summary  for  iSi)7; — 


Pressure  of  Atmosphere — Mean  21»*DU0. 
Temperatnrr  of  Air — Mean  of  highest  o5'2'. 

,.      ..  lowe.^t    44.'2'. 

Annual  mean  49*6^ 
Mean  daily  range  about  11*0^ 


Highest  recorded  in  shade  7H-5'  (July),  lowest  25'0   (Januai 
Nrmrs  of  }rrighti8t  SHnshinc. — From  the  beginning  of  March  to 

the  end  of  October  there  were  only  II  days  with  no  sun  visible. 

and  only  57  such  thi-ougliout  the  year. 
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-Number  of  rainy  days  ('01  and  more),  180. 
Amount  collected,  lD-29  inches. 
Mean  relative  humidity,  80  per  cent. 
Mean  amnunt  of  cloud,  G'4. 
Wind. — Chiefly  from  west  quarter.     Tlie  prevailing  wind  is 
west,  but  in  1898  there  was  more  south-east  than  usual. 
Fog. — Very  little.    Some  sea  mist  in  December  and  January. 
These  figures  ditfor  but  little  from  those  of  183G  and  point  to 
ilr}Ticss  of  the  soil,  equability  of  temperature  and  a  large  amount 
of  bright  sunsliine. 

Characters  of  Climate  In  diflerent  Seasons.— From  May 
to  Chiistinas  the  climate  is  bracing,  the  temperature  is  even,  and 
with  a  pleasant  breeze  in  the  hotter  weather.  In  the  early  wiuter 
it  is  a  little  wanner  than  London,  and  a  picnic  at  the  end  of 
November  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  In  the  early  pai't  of  the 
year,  however,  the  bracing  qualities  of  the  climate  approach  the 
uueudurable,  except  to  the  most  hardy.  May  is  often  a  cold 
month,  and  generally  brings  cast  winds,  April  is  often  warm  and 
pleajsaut. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply. — The  system  in  use  is  the 
"  International, '  and  it  has  been  working  satisfactorily  for  about 
three  years.  The  main  sewer  receives  constant  attention,  and 
good  flushing  is  canned  out  periodically,  in  addition  to  which  a 
tank  is  j»Uiced  in  the  market-place  w^hich  fluslias  automatically  the 
three  main  lines.  The  sewers  are  laid  down  on  the  straight  line 
in,  have  good  falls,  and  are  self-cleausing.  The  sewage  of  the 
u  is  carried  away  under  the  common  to  the  mai*shes  on  the 
north-west  side  where  tlie  outlet  works  are  situated.  These  consist 
•if  three  large  sewage  tanks,  built  of  concrete,  with  a  fei-ozora 
^^nixer.  Beyond  are  three  large  iilter-beds.  The  effluent  is  dis- 
^■liai^ged  above  high-water  mark  into  the  Buss  Creek,  which  joins 
^^khe  sea  some  two  miles  lower  downi.  The  sludge  is  treated  in 
separate  concrete  beds,  and  is  then  carted  into  the  countr}.  The 
I  scheme  is  almost  wholly  a  gravitation  scheme. 
^L  The  water  supply  is  derived  partly  from  the  Water  Company's 
^?ttiains  and  partly  from  surface  wells  distributed  about  the  town. 
The  Water  Company's  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  situated  in 
e  heart  of  the  common  sunk  some  GO  feet  into  the  crag.  Tliey 
ve  a  water-tower  with  reservoir  capable  of  holding  40,000  gallons. 
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The  sen'ice  is  constant,  and  at  high  pressure.  Frequent  analyses 
prove  the  water  to  be  good  and  potable,  but  hard.  Those  who 
use  the  private  well  water  generally  claim  it  to  be  good,  but  in 
many  cases  it  must  be  looked  upou  with  suspicion  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  cesspools,  of  which  a  good  many  still  exist. 


Prevalence  of  Disease. 

A.  Anemia  and  Debility, — For  visitors  the  bracing  qualities  of 
the  place  soon  restore  energy  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
blood — it  Ls  remarkable  how  suon  they  recover  themselves.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  there  art;  an  extraordinary  number  of  natives, chiefly 
girls,  who  suffer  from  anfemia.  It  is  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
that  this  is  found,  it  is  probably  to  be  aycribed  to  close  quarter* 
and  overcrowding.  The  sanitary  authorities  are  taking  steps  to 
remedy  the  evil;  old  cottages  are  being  pulled  down  and  uew  ones 
are  being  built. 

B.  Sci'o/ula,  etc, — Almost  unkno^vn.  Visitors  sufifering  in  this 
way  benefit  wonderfully  alter  a  abort  stay. 

C.  Diseases  of  the  Bespiratovy  Ch'gans — Phthisis, — Number  of 
deaths  (in  G  years)  14,  viz.  11  males,  3  females.  This  disease  is 
not  widely  disseminated.  It  appeai-s  to  exist  in  some  two  or  three 
families,  and  these  supply  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases.  One  family 
alone  has  lost  of  recent  years  fuur  sons  and  two  daughters.  There 
hiis  been  much  intennaiTying  of  lamilies  related  to  each  other, 
and  so  the  disease  is  perpetuated.  There  is  generally  some 
h;emoptysis — it  appeared  in  every  instance  in  the  family  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
givea  Visitors  suffering  from  phthisis  do  very  well  iiom.  May 
to  October,  but  shovdd  not  be  sent  during  the  other  part  t)f  tlie 
year. 

Brwicliiiiti, — In  fJ  yt-ars  there  were  1 1  di^atlis  from  this  cause, 
7  males  and  4  females,  all  amongst  the  infants  and  aged.  It 
appears  uccosiunally  during  any  prolonged  period  of  cold,  but  is 
not  actually  prevalent. 

ritciittuniia, — The  deaths  from  this  wiuse  in  G  years  numbered 
15.  The  disea'^e  was  prevalent  in  1S!)2  during  the  influenza 
epidemic. 

Plcttruy. — Very  few  cases  occur. 
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Asthma. — As  with  phthisis,  so  with  this  trouble,  it  is  confined  U* 
two  or  three  families,  but  the  cased  are  few. 

D.  Renal  Diseast's, — Acute  BrightV  disease,  chronic  albuuiiuuria 
and  calcuhis  are  all  uncommon. 

E.  JUirinitatisin — liktitmaioid  ArthrUis  and  Neuralgia. — A  large 
number  of  rheumatic  patients  exist,  many  being  absolutely  crippled 
with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Soutliwold  is  a  bad  place  for  rheuma- 
tism, and  one  to  which  rheumatic  patients  should  not  come. 
Neuralgia  is  also  a  comniou  trouble. 

F.  Erzenia. — Is  comuion,  all  other  skin  diseases  being  rare. 
O.  Mnlnria. — Unknown  amongst  natives,  but  it  is  not  a  good 

ilace   for  tlittse  who  have  ever  suffered,  an  attack   surely  coming 
after  a  short  stay. 

Tffphoid  Fevtv. — Is  aliaost  unknown. 
DiarrhfTfi. — Some  cases  occur,  but  it  is  not  a  conmion  trouble. 
Scarlet  Frver  and  Diphtheria. — There  is  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  these  zymotic  iliseases.     A  few  eases  occur,  but  they  are 
chiefly  imported  ones. 

Frequency  of  Old  Age. — The  longevity  of  life  in  Southwold  is 
remarkablfc'.  lu  6  years  00  old  jit-ople  have  died,  25  between  70 
and  80,  20  between  »0  and  DO,  and  6  over  liO.  There  are  30 
now  living  (and  there  may  be  more)  all  over  80,  and  3  of  them 
over  00.  None  of  these  arc  bedridden,  and  the  greater  number 
are  able  to  get  about  and  <lo  work  in  their  houses.  Of  the  fatal 
cases  referred  to  above  one  or  two  succumbed  to  bronchitis,  but 
in  the  great  majority  death  was  rhie  to  dt'cay  only. 

Therapeutical  ISffects  of  the  Climate. — Southwold  possesses 
characteristics  that  qualify  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
bracing  resorts  in  England.  Its  restorative  power  in  all  forms 
of  general  and  nervous  debility  are  remarkable.  From  May  to 
October  sufferers  from  phthisis  do  well,  as  also  those  afflicted  with 
other  respirator}'  disoa-ses,  especially  aathnm.  But  the  climate  ia 
imsuited  to  those  suffering  from  chronio  rheumatism,  or  who  have 
had  malaria.  Ague  is  unknown  now,  but  undoubtedly  the  low- 
lying  marshy  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  once  produced  it  and 
may  now  be  a  soil  for  some  |x»ison  which  acts  on  the  predisposed. 
Cases  of  onlinaiy  neuralgia  benefit  remarkably. 
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Lowestoft. 


Lowestofl  is  a  town  situated  on  the  aea-coaat  at  the  extreme 
north-east  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  on  either  side  of  an  artificial 
cutting  connecting  the  river  Waveney  with  the  sea.  The 
borough  covers  an  area  of  2,300  acres ;  and  its  resident  popuJa- 
tioD  is  now  20,842.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  fishing  and  other  similar  industries. 

Tlie  town  is  divided  by  river  and  harbours  into  two  distinct 
portions.  That  on  the  north  bank  is  kn<iwn  as  the  old  town,  that 
to  the  south  of  the  river,  which  includes  Kirkley  and  Pakefield, 
being  for  the  most  part  of  very  recent  growth. 

From  the  level  of  the  river  the  ground  to  the  north  slopes 
somewhat  rapidly  upwards,  some  parts  of  the  old  town  being 
therefore  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea-leveL  There  are 
however  a  number  of  houses  built  on  the  Denes,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ciifT,  and  consequently  at  so  slight  an  elevation  above  the  sea, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  connect  them  with  the  sewerage 
system.  The  town  south  of  the  river  is  built  on  a  plateau  of 
sand,  which,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  Borough,  gradually  rises 
towards  the  rliflfs  which  commence  at  Kirkley.  This,  the  new 
town,  is  almost  entirely  a  re-^idential  quarter,  being  made  up  iu 
large  part  of  boarding  and  other  lodging  houses  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  hotels  and  shops.  The  majority  of  the  houses  here 
have  been  erected  within  (juite  recent  years,  and  the  general 
sanitary  arrangements  are  of  a  more  satisfactory  chaiacter  than  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  old  town. 

Meteorology. — The  Table  comftiled  from  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Miller,  F.R.M.S.,  during  the  years  1881-18'JO, 
and  printed  du  p.  85,  demonstrates  the  chief  climatic  features 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  average  rainfall  at  Lowestoft  amounts  to  24  inches  per 
annum.  From  the  following  comparative  Table  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  less  than  that  of  most  other  places  and  districts  in 
England  and  Wales: — 
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Loveatoft,  Norwich      

...     24  inches* 

Canterbary         

...     27     ,. 

HastiogB,  Bath,  Taunton        

...     29     „ 

Ventnor,  Llandndno 

...     30     „ 

ChflltenhaxQ,  Exeter,  Dawlish,  Clifton 

32  to  33     „ 

Fdmouth,  Pljmouth 

...     40     „ 

South  Wales      

...     60     „ 

The  North-Weat  of  England 

50  to  60     „ 

Farts  of  Cumberland  and  Lakes 

140  to  160     „ 
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The  duration  of  sunshine  during  the  winter  months  compares 
also  favourably  with  that  recorded  at  Bournemouth  and  many 
places  on  the  South  Coast.  The  following  statistics  refer  to  the 
year  1895  :— 

Bbioht  Sunshine,  1895. 


Place. 


Gorton  (Lowestoft)  .  !  . 
Geldeston  (near  Lowestoft)  . 
Boamemouth 


Hours. 


Nov. 
61 


Dec. 

25 


Gorton  (Lowestoft)     .     . 
Geldeston  (near  Lowestoft) 
Bournemouth    .... 


59  42 

51  34 

Total  of  Quarter. 
I     Sunless 
Hours.  Days. 

31 


188 
200 

184 


Days  of  no  Sunshine. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dee. 

6 

7 

18 

/ 

7 

15 

9              9        1       14       i 

Total  of  Year. 

1     Sunless 

Hours. 

Days. 

1691 

59 

1783 

51 

1644 

64         1 

In  conclusion  the  following  wind  observations  made  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Miller,  F.KM.S.,  during  the  year  189C  may  be  recorded  : — 

N.  to  N.E.  winds  prevailed  on    58  days. 
E.  to  N.E.       „  „        „     47     „ 

S.  toS.W „     92     „ 

W.N.W.         „  „        „  139    .. 

Water  Supply. — Lowestoft  is  supplied  witli  water  in  part 
from  the  mains  of  the  Lowestoft  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and  to 
a  less  extent  from  surface  wells,  these  latter  being  most  numerous 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  town. 

The  Water  Company  obtain  their  supply  from  the  "  Mill-water," 
an  extension  of  Fritton  Broad  situated  in  the  parish  of  Lound,and 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Lowestoft.  The  Company's  Act 
empowers  them  to  take  water  also  from  Fritton  Broad  itself, 
should  the  present  source   of  supply  become   inadequate.     The 

*  For  further  information  on  this  point  see  pp.  127-129. 
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works  of  the  Water  Company  are  situated  at  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  oi'  the  **  Mill-water,"  and  at  a  cousidenible  elevation 
above  it.  The  orifice  of  the  pipe  connected  with  the  pumping 
engines  is  at  a  point  opposite  the  works,  and  close  to  the  waters 
edge  on  that  side.  From  tJie  lake  water  is  pumped  up  to  the 
filter-beds,  i«ix  in  number,  of  which  four  measure  70  feet  by  40 
feet,  winle  two  larger  ones,  which  liave  been  constnicted  quite 
recently,  measure  120  feet  by  HO  feet. 

The  filtering  material  in  each  case  consists  of  a  layer  of  sand 
three  feet  in  depth,  below  wldcli  are  shallower  layers  of  shingle  and 
stones,  the  size  of  which  increases  in  each  layer  from  above 
downwards. 

A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  houses  in  the  Borough, 
about  l,0OO»  obtain  their  water  not  from  the  Company's  mains, 
but  from  surface  wells,  generally  within  their  own  curtilages.  In 
many  instances  thesL*  wells,  the  sides  of  which  for  the  most  part 
are  by  no  means  water-tight,  are  in  proximity  to  privj'  middens, 
the  Hoors  and  sides  of  which  are  seldom  or  never  properl)' 
cemented.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  intervening  soil  and 
eventually  the  contents  of  the  well  become  fouled  with  organic 
matter  of  excremental  origin,  so  as  to  render  the  well-water  unfit 
for  human  cimsumption.  That  this  is  so  has  been  shown 
repeatedly  as  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  drawn 
from  these  surface  wells. 

In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  evidence  of  contamination  of 
wcHs  has  been  obtained,  orders  have  been  made  for  closing  them 
and  for  the  provision  uf  a  better  watt-r  supply. 

Drainage. — Tlie  town  possesses  a  main  drainage  system,  which 
is  made  up  of  three  sub-divisions;  two  serving  the  area  north  of 
the  harbour  to  be  tenned  the  northern  and  central  system 
respectively,  the  third  serving  that  portion  of  the  town  which  is 
situated  south  of  the  river. 

The  sewers  of  these  three  systems  all  converge  to  a  i)oint  called 
Lowestoft  Ness,  the  easternmost  spot  in  England,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  discharge  to  the  sea.  The  main  sewer  of  the  central 
system,  which  serves  the  greater  |K)rtion  of  the  old  town,  is  built 
of  brick  and  is  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  main  sewer  of  the 
nnrthem  system  is  composed  of  30-inch  earthenware  pipes,  while 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  sewer  serving  the  south  town  is  a 
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12-inch  iron  pipe.  Formerly  this  latter  used  to  open  directly  into 
the  harbour,  but  in  conse(|uence  of  complaints  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  water  in  the  harbour  at  certain  periods,  the  sewer  was 
continued  by  an  invert  under  the  harbour,  and  allowed  to  discharge 
into  a  pumping  well  on  the  north  bank,  wlience  the  sewage  was 
forced  by  means  of  ejector  pumps  on  the  same  system  to  the 
outlet  at  the  Ness  point. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  18D5 
the  Rugistrar-Generiil's  returns  sliowed  that  during  that  period 
57  deaths  had  occurred  from  measles  and  8  from  diphtheria  in 
the  Lowestoft  sub-district  of  which  the  Borough  of  Lowestoft 
forms  by  far  the  greattr  part.  During  thr  last  ten  days  of  18i)5 
and  in  the  month  of  January  189G  there  were  IG  cases  of  enteric 
fever  in  the  Borough.  The  Local  Government  instructed  Dr.  S. 
Aloukton  Copeman  to  visit  the  tow^n,  and  to  make  inquiry  with 
apeciid  reference  to  the  prevalence  there  of  different  forms  of 
zymotic  disease.  The  followinij  statements  are  based  on  the 
Rep«.>rt  of  the' Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  year  IHOG. 

Meaalet. — During  the  thii*d  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year 
1 811-5,  measles  was  prevalent  in  Lowestoft.  The  malady  presented 
nlso  a  type  of  imusual  virulence,  no  leas  than  7-5  deaths  having 
been  registered  as  due  to  this  disease  up  to  December  Slst.  1895, 
thin  number  representing  a  death-rate  for  the  half-year  of^S)4 
per  1,000  of  the  total  population. 

Although  the  late  Me<]ical  Officer  of  Health  had  advised  tlie 
addition  of  measles  to  the  schedule  of  diseases  notified  in  the 
B'jrough,  the  Sanitary-  Committee  had  not,  up  to  the  time  at 
which  the  epidemic  commenced,  considered  it  desirable  to 
recommend  the  Town  Council  to  adopt  this  course.  In  conse- 
quence it  has  not  been  possible  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
estimation  of  the  total  number  of  persons  attacked  by  the  disease, 
but  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  puts  it  down  as  "  several 
hundre<ls/* 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  tlie  fii*st  cases  of  the  dise^ise  in 
the  autumn  of  1895,  no  deaths  from  measles  had  been  registered 
tD  the  Borough  for  more  than  three  years,  from  which  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that,  even  though  cases  of  the  disease  may  have 
occurred  during  that  period,  they  were  at  any  rate  comparatively 
few  in  number  and  of  mild  type.     In  consequence  there  would  be 
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likely  to  be,  at  the  time  at  which  the  outbreak  at  present  untier 
consuieration  first  appeared,  a  conaiderable  number  of  susceptible 
children  among  t!ie  population  who  would  be  liable  to  attack  oq^^ 
comiug  into  contact  with  the  disease.  ^^ 

Although  the  disease  had  after  its  first  introditctii.»u  spread  to  a 
certain  extent  from  house  to  house,  it  was  not  until  the  beginui 
of  September  that  it  obtained  any  serious  hold  on  the  popiiktit 
This  period  covrespnnded  witli  that  at  which  the  various  school 
re-opened  after  the  summer  vacation,  subsequently  to  which  tii 
the   gathering  together  in   these  establishments   of  numbers  of 
children,   some    of   whom  though   perhapa    not  known    to   be   111 
were   yet  in  an  infectious  condition,  wuuld  appear  to  have  con- 
duced   in   no  small  degree  to   the    further   and    rapid   spread    of 
the  disease. 

XSnteric  Fever.^-Of  this  disease  forty  cases  were  notified  in 
1805,  during  which  year  also  eight  deaths  were  registered  as  from 
this  cause.  Two  of  the  cases  were  imported  into  the  town  :  one 
from  Loudon,  a  school  teacher,  in  whose  case  the  "malady  had  a 
fatal  tenninatiou  ;  the  other  a  cooper  from  Scarborough.  Of  the 
40  cases,  18  were  removed  to  the  Sanatorium  for  treatment, 
of  whom  two  died.  Six  of  these  cases  occurred  in  December 
1895,  and  these  were  followed  by  ten  more  in  January  1890. 
Aft«r  careful  investigation  it  was  found  impossible  to  define  any 
condition  other  tlian  such  as  are  always  present  in  the  locality  as 
responsible  for  this  particular  outbreak.  Enteric  fever  waa 
certainly  for  a  time  endemic  in  Lowestoft,  as  api>ears  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fact  comtimaicated  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  that  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  per  1,000  of  the 
ptipulation  was,  in  189."i,  almost  identical  with  the  mean  enteric 
fever  death-rate  for  the  previous  eleven  yeai-s,  the  figui'es  being 
0*470  and  048;^  respectively. 

Diphtheria. — During  the  j^ear  181).)  the  notifications  of 
this  iliseasc  uiuubered  4(),  of  which  no  less  than  30  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  last  four  months  of  that  year.  The 
number  of  deaths  during  the  eight-months  and  four-months 
periods  was  12  and  II  respectively.  Although  the  numbers  of 
both  cases  and  deaths  were  unduly  lai-ge,  they  did  not  attain  the 
proportions  which  had  been  reached  in  each  of  the  three 
innnediately  preceding  years,  there  having  been  a  sudden  jump 
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from  15  casGA  with  two  deaths  iu  1891  to  no  less  than  65  cases 
with  15  deaths  in  1892. 

Dr.  J.  E.  O'Connor  of  Lowestoft  states  that  the  chief  causes  of 
death  apart  from  zymotic  diseases  are  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 

Antemia  is  not  common,  and  the  bracing  air  agrees  well  with 
anaemic  people. 

Phthisis  is  rai'e  amongst  the  native  population.  Imported 
cases  of  incipient  phthisLs  do  well,  but  the  climate  is  not  suited 
for  cases  of  phthisis  attended  with  hsemoptysis. 

Nephritis  and  calculus  are  almost  unkno^v^l. 

Therapeutical    Cffect    of   the    Climate. — The    climate  of 

westott  is  bracing,  and  it  seems  well  ailapted  for  anipmic 
and  delicate  children,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  j'ear  for 
early  cases  of  phthisis.  An  attempt  has  beeu  made  of  Inte  to 
ur^e  its  claims  a^f  u  Winter  Resort. 


NORFOLK. 
Great  Yarmouth, 

ounty  Borough  of  O-reat  Varmouth  consists  of  tlie  parishes 
of  Great  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston.  It  covers  an  area  of  3,524  aci*es, 
uid  contains  a  resident  population  of  51,250.  The  parish  of 
Yarmouth  occupies  a  sand-bank  which  stretches  south  from  the 
south-east  comer  of  Norfolk,  imd  has  the  sea  on  its  eiust  side,  the 
ver  Yare  on  its  west,  the  harbour  on  its  south,  and  the  parish  of 
Caister  on  its  north  where  it  joins  the  mainland.  It  is  built  on 
d  reclaimed  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  the  action  of  tides  and 
d.  The  sand  is  exceedingly  porous,  and  water  flows  through 
he  subsoil  from  the  river  and  tlie  sea  when  the  tide  is  high. 
Thus  there  is  an  inilux  and  elBux.  an  ebb  and  How  into  the  soil  and 
out  of  it  alternating  with  the  tidal  waters  around. 

Ctorleston  occupies  higher  ground,  and  stretches  along  the  cliff 
West  of  the  river  and  south  of  the  harbour.  Here  the  subsoil  is 
dry  and  the  ground  water  from  20  to  30  feet  down. 
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The  whole  of  the  Borough  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  north-east 
winds.  ^H 

Meteorology. — The  only  information  obtainable  respecting  th^^ 
climatic   conditions  of  Cireat  Yarmouth  is  that  aiforded  by  the 
accompanying  Table  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Stewart: —         ^H 


Tabular  Statemest  uf  the  Climate  and  Weatuer  of  Greai'  Yarmouth  dcuixu  ml 
Yf-ARS  1880  TO  1889  iNrLiTHmc. 
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The  following  is  a  sinnmavy  of  the  climatic  conditions  whicli 
prevail  at  Great  Yarmouth  during  tJie  most  ]K»pular  months  of  the 
year.     They  arc  founded  on  observations  made  during  the  last  te^^ 
years.  ^H 

May  haa  the  gi-eatcnt  average  number  of  "bright"  days,  rathe^^ 
more  than  half  the  total  number  falling  into  this  category.  But 
these  "bright"  days  avail  little  against  the  cold  wind  whose  pre- 
vailing direction  is  X.E.  The  evenings  and  nights  are  cold,  the 
hitter  sometimes  even  frosty.  Of  the  days  about  htdf  are  cool, 
a  third  warm,  and  the  rest  cold  or  hot.  Tlie  number  of  warm 
days  has  varied  from  10  in  188G  to  0  in  1880.  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  is  11  ;  usually  the  rainfall  is  , 
not  heavy.  j^H 

June.  Though  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is  still  N.E^^ 
and  the  number  of"  overcast"  days  is  about  the  same  as  in  May, 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  temperature,  the  nights  being 
appreciably  warmer.  The  average  number  of  wanu  days  is  a  tliird 
more  than,  and  of  hot  days  five  times  as  many  as  in  May,  while 
the  cool  days  are  only  half  the  number  of  those  in  the  previous 
month,  and  the  cold  days  <iisappear.  This  is  a  dry  month,  the 
amount  of  niinfall  is,  on  the  average,  smaller,  and  the  number  of 
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on  which  it  falls  fewer  thau  in  any  of  the  6ve  months  under 
consirleration.  But  it  is  seWoni  that  warm  snimner  weather  lasts 
until  after  the  longest  day.  In  only  one  year.  I  SHI,  have  there 
u  24  "  bright"  days,  in  most  years  the  number  varies  from  16 
to  IS,  while  in  three  years  out  of  the  ten  there  were  only  12 
in  the  mouth. 

i    In  July  and  August  the  number  of  "bright"  days  is  almost  the 

same  in  each  month,  being  slightly  less  thnn  those  in  May  and 

June.     The  greatest  number  is  2(^  the  least  7,  and  in  several  years 

the  number  ranges  from  16  to  17  in  July.     In  August  the  number 

of  "  bright "  <iayH  varies  from  22  to  12;  the  usual  number  being  the 

same  as  in  July,  1(J  to  17.     There  have  been  more  hot  days  in 

July  than  in  August,  but  while  the  number  of  warm  days  in 

ugust  exceed  those  of  July,  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  cool  days. 

e  nights  are  warm,  the  average  of  the  lowest  remlings  of  the 

erraometer   being  appreciably  above   the  mean  temperature  of 

ay.     Ill  both  these  months  more  rain  fulls  than  in  May  or  June  ; 

»d  in  July  rain  occurs  more  frequently  nud  in  greater  (quantities 

ban  in  August.     On  the  other  hand,  the  "  relative  humidity"  or 

oisture  of  the   air  is  less  than  in  any  other  of  the  other  five 

onths,  that  is  to  say  between  the  intervals  of.  i*ain  it  is  very 

yet  not  so  dry  as  to  be  unpleasant. 

September  has  rather  more  than  half  its  days  ovei*cast.   In  1884« 

lere  were  20  bright  days,  but  in  1M87  only  7.    The  usual  number 

is  about  14.     There  is  however  more  variation  in  the  number  of 

"bright**  days  iu  September  tlian  in  other  months.   The  number  of 

arm  dny^  slightly  exceeds  the  number  in  any  of  the  preceding 

onths.  but  the  number  of  hot  days  is  about  only  one-third  of  tlie 

umber  in  July,  wlule  the  cool  days  are  five  times  a.s  many,  and 

ihe  nights  are  distinctly  colder.     The  prevailing  direction  of  the 

ind  is  still  S.W.,  but  it  brings  the  greatest  average  rain  tall  of  the 

ve  months,  on  about  15  days,  and  the  relative  humidity  increases. 

considerable  difference  is  usually  felt  between  the  temperature 

the  beginning  and  that  of  the  end  of  the  month.    As  a  nile  fine 

rather  maintains  during  tlie   first    ten    or  fourteen  days,  after 

hich  the  temperature  decreases,  raiu  falls  more  fre<]uently  and  in 

er  quantity. 

.\s  a  whole  it  may  be  said    that  the  climate  of  Yarmouth  is 

timulating,  invigorating  and  bracing,  and   especially   suited  to 
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persons  whose  health  is  impaire<l   by  ovenvork  and   nen-e   ex- 

liaustion.  Yarnio\ith,  however,  has  done  nothing  to  U*mpt  the 
chronic  invalid,  there  being  no  winter  ganlen  or  other  resort  foi 
such  ca8es  when  the  breezes  on  the  sea-front  are  too  strong. 

Drainage. — The  ilrainage   of  the   Borough   is  effected    by 
efficient  system  of  sewers,  and  these  are  regularly  flushed  vvithsc^a-" 
water;  a  separate  service  for  that  purpose  and  for  sprinkling  the 
roads  is  laid  ou  throughout  the  district.  J 

The  Isolation  Hospital  is  situated  near  the  beach  in  the  Qortn^ 
part  of  the  town,  and   has    ample  accommodation   for   typhoid, 
diphtheria    and    scai'let    fever    patients.      That    portion    of    the 
institution    tor  the   reception  of  those   suffering  from  small-jwx, 
cholera  or  plague  is  at  Gorleston,  within  a  mile  of  the  harbour, 
but  in  the  country  surrounded  by  fields,  and  at  a  distance  from 
auy  habitation  or  public  road.     Although  rarely  used,  this  rui 
hospital  is  complete  in  itself,  having  every  con veoieucc  and  accoi 
Tuodation    and  a  separate    staff.     The    parent    institution    has   a 
Convalescent     Home    fur    scarlatina.      At    the    Yarmouth    ant 
Gorleston  Hospitals  the  Sanitary  Authorities  can  provide  over  li 
beds,  and  in  view  of  tlie  enorn*ous  number  of  visitors  and  fi»he] 
men  aunuidly  Hycking  to  Yarmouth  imd    the    large  quantity 
shipping  continually  passing  through  the  roadstead,  it  is  not  more 
thau  can  he  iitili/ed.  ^m 

Water  Supply. — The  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  a  privat^l 
company  whose  works  are  at  Onnesby,  where  they  draw  from  the 
Broad.     The  service  is  constant,  and  the  supply  abundant. 

The  chief  feature  of  Yarmouth  is  its  beach,  a  wide  stretch 
sand  extending  many  miles  north  and  south.     Along  the  sea-front 
some  veiy  extensive  gardens  have  been  recently  laid  out     Tliese 
are  well  tilled  with  grown  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  afford  a  pleasant 
lounge.     Those  who  go  to  Yarmouth   for   restoration    to   healt 
would  find  the  spring  and  early  summer  or  autumn  tlie  aeasoi 
they  would  most  appreciate.     Yarmouth   la  evidently  much  t< 
full    in    August  to   afford    tlie    room  or   quietness   which   si< 
people  need. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  an}*^  official  statistii 
rolatiug  to  the  presence  of  infectious  diseases  in  Great  Yarmoutl 
but  undoubtedly  many  cases  are  imported.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  arc  probably  over  200,000  visitors  in  the  course  of  the 
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summer  season,  and  as  many  as  05,000  e^ccursiouUts  have  been 
lown  to  visit  Yaruiouth  iu  a  single  day. 


Cromek. 

Cromer  is  a  pretty  sen-side  town  in  Xort'tilk,  witli  a  resident 
rpulation  in  1901  of  3,77G.  increased  during  the  summer  months 
over  8,000.     It  faces  the  uortii,  and  the  sun  may  be  seen  from 

beach  both  rising  and  setting  in  the  seu.     On  the  south-east, 
mier  gra^lually  rises  to  an  elevation  of  :2C0  feet,  so  tliat  it  is  fully 
[]>t>sed  to  the  north  and  east  winds. 

The  soil  is  dry,  the  subsoil  is  first  sand  and  gravel,  then  a  deep 
il  of  c)\alk.     Half  a  mile  to  the  west  are  large  oak  and  pine 
intations  ;  shrubs  only  grow  nearer  the  sea. 
The  rainfioil  is  small,  and  witli  the  exception  of  sea-fogs  which 

not  frequent  (j^erhaps  a  dozen  in  the  year)  the  air  is  very  dry, 
le  amount  of  sunshine  is  distinctly  above  the  average. 
The  following  figures  show  the  average  maximum,  minimum, 
id  mean  lempemtures  for  the  years  1885-1888: — 


Am^'o  VAX.  Tciitp. 
1R85         r<S'« 
1886         53  i) 
1867         53  0 
1888         fi-2-7 


Avenge  Mib.  Toiup. 
42-1 

41-1 
41-8 


Moftu  Txinp. 
47» 
47-9 
471 
47-3 


The  spring  is  very  cold,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  north-east 
Inds,  which  last  up  to  the  end  of  May.  July,  August  imd 
sptember  are  generally  warm  and  bright.  The  autumn  and 
inter  months,  up  till  February,  are  exceptionally  mild.  Frost 
rarely  severe,  indeed  the  gully-trapa  have  been  frozen  once, 
ily  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  drainage  is  by  water-camage.  Modem  sewers  exist,  laid  on 
concrete,  well  ventilated,  with  over  30  shafts  besides  those  on  buihl- 
^^Bgs.  Manholes  are  placed  at  all  junctions,  which  are  systematically 
^Bufpected  and  Hiished  &om  large  ilushing-tanks  and  portable 
^Bnshing-vans.  The  town  water  is  conveyed  iu  auxiliary  sewers. 
^™  The  roatis  are  laid  with  tarred  macadam. 

The  water  suppUed  by  the  Water  Company  is  derived  from  a  well 
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223  feet  deep^  and  80  feet  into  the  chalk.    The  chemical  analyaut 
shows  it  to  be  an  admirable  driiikiug  water. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — Di\  Samuel  Bariou.  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Hoaltli,  states  tliat  tlie  residents  are  singularly  free  from 
ajuemi-a,  and  cases  of  this  disease  sent  there  rapidly  improve. 
Sa^offtla  and  tuha'cuhtv  diseases  are  rare,  and  couvalescents  from 
these  diseases  do  well. 

Phthisis  is  a  considerable  factor  iu  the  death-rate,  and  luvm* 
plysi-A  is  not  uncommon. 
•In  1896,  IG,  ami  in  1897,  12.  and  in  1898,  M  per  1,000 
population  died  of  plithiais,  but  the  residential  population  is  so 
small  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  phthi.sis  in  1898  was  only  four. 

Bronchilia  is  prevalent,  es]>ecially  in  the  spring. 

Pneumonia^  p/curist/,  imd  asthma  are  rare. 

Chronic  alhuminnria  is  fairly  common  both  in  the  form  of 
granular  and  large   white  kidney. 

(kilcuhis  and  gravel  are  not  uncommon. 

Acute  rhairnaiism  is  common,  but  rheinnaf&ui  ai'th^tis  is. 
infrequent. 

Malarial  affectioiis  are  unknown. 

Typhoid  ftvpfi\     Tliere   were   no   cases    from  January  1895  to 
December  1S97.     There  were   three  in  189H,  one  of  which  wa 
imported.     Dr.  Barton  says: — "As  I  conkl  not  satisfactorily  ti 
tlie  origin  of  any  of  the  three,  and  the  water  supply  being  abor< 
suspicion,  I  had  some  misgivings  about  the  milk.     On  iiujuir\    T 
found  one  large  ilairy  had  its  milk  supply  by  rail  irom  various 
sources,  worae  coming  from  the  district  of  Bury," 

Dutrrhaa  is  common  in  summer. 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria. — Seventy-nine  cases  of  the  former 
disease,  and  fourteen  of  the  latter  were  notified  during  the  last 
tlireo  years.  These  causes  of  illness  have  however  materially 
decreased  of  lat«.  Thus  in  1898  only  ten  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  one  of  diphtheria  were  notified  under  the  Act. 

Endemic  sorv  throat  was  uncommon  until  the  summer  of  189H, 
when  there  were  many  cases. 

Common  Cauies  of  Death. — During  the  last  three  years  the 
causes  of  death  in  order  of  frt^quency  were  as  follows  :— 

1.  Bronchitis.     2.  Phthisis.     3.  Heart  disease.     4.  Cancer,     h. 
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Kenai  diseases.  G.  Dipbtheria.  DuriDg  blie  thi*ee  yeaxs  nearly  40 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  people  over  65  years  of  age. 

As  Cromer  has  for  some  time  past  been  steadily  increasing  in 
popularity  as  a  bracing  health  resort,  during  the  summer  season, 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  take  special  steps  to  guard  against 
overcrowding.  In  December  1898  the  following  notice  was  issued 
and  distributed  to  all  householders : — 

OVERCROWDiyo. 

T?K  Ui-fntn  piiUt'iet  dntncil  htn'hl^  focMi  iufoitnfd  of  r/i^j*  uf  tivtrrrunxtiu^j 
in  Cfffwer  dnritig  the  aeason,  cwiaid^r  it  wiwf  fo  i7ifoi-in  all  honseholdei-a  (hut 
300  nttu"  f*!*'t  **j  ttif  tptic^  It  ike  mi'ni'mum  mnonnt  for  ftich  hinmin  lieituj  hi  n 
Aifping  apartm^itf  and  Outt  unythinij  Uw  !js  n  dimrf  contntrentUm  nj'  the  iavit 
uf  he^Uth,  ntul  iK'iU  thereforf  Har*  hi  Ire  jn-ttc^Hleil  (ujninM.  tm  n  nninance. 

Exiimplf. — A  t'tMjm  10  feH  hij  8  feet  and  8  fret  hiijh  icvtdd  rimUtin  in  tlm 
tUnr  abotit  600  cuhic  feet  of  air  itjtftct^  nnd  tvt)vld  th^refvn  fcc  thf  mmillest  inze 
miltnord  a*  n  hMrtMimfor  /'tv^  individuaU. 

Hmiaffutldmt  ctn  n/ufn/x  uhUiin  in/oi-mafum  us  to  the  uir  ^HXee  of  itn*j  room 
Oy  ttpplititig  to  the  Sanitary  Lvtpectov. 

To  the  east  of  Cromer  are  situated  the  little  villages  of  Over- 
strand,    Sidestrand,   Trlmlngham   and    Mundesley-on-Sea. 

All  pijssesa  u  olinuite  practically  identical  with  that  uf  Cioukm 
itself,  and  all  therefore  enjoy  the  bracing  air  for  which  the  former 
is  now  so  famous. 

At  Mundesley  itshoidd  be  added  a  Sanatorium  has  recently  been 
established  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption,  under  tht* 
supervision  of  Dr.  Burton-Fanning  of  Norwich, 


Wellh-next-the-Sea. 

WelU-nezt-the-Bea,  to  the  west  of  Cromer,  has  a  residential 
population  of  2,4(>4-  persons.  Although  not  actually  on  the  sea  it 
t»  a  favourite  summer  resort,  good  accomraodatiou  for  families 
being  obtaiimble  at  very  reasonable  terms.  The  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhooil  is  Hat,  but  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
is  Holkham  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  is 
beautifully  wooded  and  always  open  to  the  public.  Along  the 
[■coast  to  the  west  for  manv  miles  the  sand-hills  have  been  thickly 
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planted  with  fir-tree8»  which  grow  well  and  are  now  approaching 
maturity.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  the  rainfall  is  several 
inches  below  that  of  the  average  for  England,  In  the  spring  east 
winds  prevail,  but  the  autumn  is  uniformly  fine.  There  are  no 
togs  and  the  air  is  bracing.  The  drainage  is  good,  and  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  obtained  from  deep  wells.  The 
drains  and  sewers  are  p>eriodically  inspected  and  flushed,  and  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  has  instructions  to  report  any  instances 
of  overcrowding  whicli  may  occur  in  the  poorer  districts  of  th^^ 
town.  ^f 

Most  of  the  inliabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  there  are  many 
people  in  the  district  who  are  over  ninety. 

Oases  of  phthisis  do  well  in  the  summer,  but  the  prevalence  of 
east  winds  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  makes  it  an  unsuitable 
place  of  residence  for  sufferers  from  chronic  bronchitis, 

Hunstanton. 

Not  many  miles  to  the  west  of  Wells  lies  Hunstanton. 
This  little  East  Coast  wuteriug-jjlace.  situated  on  the  Wasli, 
presents  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  facing  due  west.  Owing 
moreover  to  the  formation  of  the  ground,  it  is  much  protected 
from  the  north,  aufl  to  a  considerable  degree  from  the  east  As  a 
result  the  air  lure,  though  bracing,  is  not  so  keen  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  East  Coast  health  resorts,  while  in  the  spring  the 
piercing  east  winds  are  much  less  severely  felt. 

Ailmirable  golf  links  at  old  Hunstanton,  about  one  mile  from 
the  mod«m  watering-place,  on  the  sand-hills  adjoining  the  beach, 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  neiErhbaurhood. 


Lynn,  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn. 


J 


A  few  words  may  now  be  devoted  to  Lynn,  and  especially  to  the 
unusual  prevalence  of  calculus  in  certain  portions  of  the  surround- 
ing distinct. 

Lynn  is  a  seaport,  and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in 
the  County  of  Norfolk,  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Quae,  and  is  forty-one  miles  west-north-west  of  Norwich. 
The  residential  population    amounts   to    20,281),   and   the    chief 
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infiustries  are  ship-building  and   rope-making.     Lynn  is  on  the 
It  Hide  of  Marshland  and  of  the  (Jreab  Leve!  or  Fen  Country, 
i<l   is  intersected  by  three  rivulets  locally  called  Fleets.     The 
district  of  Marshland  consists  of  a  tract  of  flat  alluvial  country  of  a 

kiaugidar  shape,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ouse.  on  the 
est  by  the  river  None,  and  ou  the  north  by  the  Wash.    It  comprises 
1  area  of  about  160  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which,  almost 
r.ithin  historic   times,  has  been   reclaimed   from    the    sea.      The 
tpulation  of  about  16,000  people  is  purely  agricultural.     Ou  tlie 
it   side   of  the   Ouse,  excluding   the    townships   of  Lynn  and 
twnham.  there  is  an  agricultural  population  of  about  17,800. 
The  uataraj  water  supply  of  Marshland  is  surface  water  only, 
:tically  ditch,  for  there  are  no  streams  and  very  few  wells.     Of 
kte   years,  however,  this  has  been  supplemented  by  rain-water 
ired  iu  cisterns,  and  by  the  water  supply'  to  Wisbech,  which  is 
iveyed  across  the  moors  in  an  iron  main,  and  of  which  the 
illagers  throu^di  which  it  pusses  avail  themselves.     So  irapreg- 
ited  is  the  soil  with    salt  that  few  wells   yield    potable  water, 
nmny  instances  the  water  tastes  so  strongly  of  salt  that  it  is 
idrinkable,  but  a  fairly  palatable  water  is  obtained  by  mixing 
le  pailful  of  well-water  with  two  of  rain-water.     The  following 
Pable  prepired  by  Sir.  F.  Sutton,  F.C.S.,  of  Norwich  shows  the 
ktage  of  chlorine  in  grains  per  gallon  in  various  places  on  the 
aide  of  the  river  Ouse : — 


b 

Chlortn« 

p 

gnioa  per 

ipUloit. 

Tenington  St.  Clement's 

Post  Mill  Pulfc 

SI2 

la                                             11 

Koad  Side  Tit 

102 -S" 

Jf                                              »• 

.     Scaking'sWell 

07-2 

TUney  All  Saints  ...        . 

SaVMgc'a  Wnll 

...    no-H 

ft                          M 

Holhom's  Pit  ...     . 

56 -O* 

»•                           ti 

I^eedei's  WeU 

...       36-4* 

,.                          ,,                      

Gragory'B  nt  

...       1008* 

Tiluey  St,  Uwrenw 

Pock's  Well     

...       33-8 

WalpolftSt.  Peter'fl 

Suoey'a  Well 

.     161  •2* 

■*             tt 

CoMu-«  Well    

...    129 -a* 

W«l[io]eSt.  AudiewV    .. 

.     RoadSid«Dit€h      .. 

..    1274-0* 

«* 

Tiinble'sWcll     .       . 

..        49-0 

North  Lynn 

rlark'aWeU 

...     V27i 

WwtLyun     .. 

Ksyner'jf  Well 

36-4 

t»             

Ellia'Well       

...       22-4 

Clenohwftrton 

Cotton  Row  Pit 

10-(J4 

.. 

biirtle'a  Pit 

3360 

1 
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OiloHne 
gninspflz- 

319-2* 

n-2 


156-3 


Elm        Canal        ..      

„  Clurup  I*it8       

Average 
=  253  *9&  gninfi  of  salt  put  gallon. 


Those  marked  with  an  asteri:sk  are  not  ased  for  drinkiog 
purpoat!s. 

The  following  is  a  similar  Table,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Sutton, 
showing  tlje  amount  of  chlorine  per  gallon  in  the  corresponding 
area  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 


Watliugtou    ... 

West  Bilney  ... 
»»  ■  -  ■ 

Runcton  lloline 
West  Winch  ... 

Setchey   

North  Woottoii 
Ashwickeu 
Middleton 
King's  Lynn  ... 


I'hlorine 

gniinii  i» 

ttalluti. 

8.  Nobbs' Well 

»-40 

K.  Moore's  Well 

3  do 

Paw's  Cottage** 

3-60 

Back's  Well     . 

2-24 

JtTn'*a  Well     . 

7-80 

Hunttr'i  Well 

300 

Kew  ell's  Well 

11  «0 

Tltt'  Run 

:i-20 

Robert  Smith's  Well 

1-40 

Shawl's  Well 

2  80 

Wat^r  Supply 

2-20 

7 '2'^  grains  of  salt  per  gallon. 


Average         4"-M 


Prevalent  Dlseaiea. — Dr.  C.  B.  Piawright.  Surgeon  to  the 
West  Xurfoik  and  Lynn  Hospital  and  Mvdieal  Officer  of  Healthy 
Freebridge  Lynn  Rural  District,  states  that  during  the  past 
twenty  yeai>  there  have  been  3,02G  deaths  in  the  district,  of 
which  280  or  one  in  every  137  were  due  to^Vt^/im*'.  The  annual 
death-rate  for  phthisis  is  11  per  1,000  of  the  population  living. 
Of  these  280  cases,  2S,  or  10  per  cent,  contracted  the  disease 
elsewhere  and  came  home  to  die.  Most  of  these  were  cither  girls 
who  left  to  take  situations  a.s  domestic  servants,  or  young  men 
who  migrated  from  the  agricultural  districts  for  more  remunerative 
work  in  towns.  It  was  found  that  the  vdliiges  in  which  the 
disease  was  most  prevalent  were  those  situated  on  the  Lower  Greei 
Sand.  For  example,  in  two  villages  on  this  formation  the  rate 
per  1,000  was  2*4  and  2'09,  whilst  in  a  village  on  tlie  Boulder 
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Clay  it  wa8  I'l,  and  iu  auotiier  village  on  Marine  Clay  and  Laani 
it  was  only  0*4.  In  three  populous  villages  on  Chalk  Hills  capped 
with  Boulder  Clay  the  mortality  from  this  cause  was  only  O'U,  OfJ 
and  0*5  per  1»000  respectively.  From  this  it  Avould  appear  that 
the  mere  composition  of  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
distribution  of  the  disease  so  much  as  the  fact  of  its  being 
water-loggefl  or  not. 

Calculus  is  extremely  common  iu  some  districts,  whilst  others 
are  practically  free  from  it.  Dr.  Plowright  has  collected  data 
respecting  1,93C  cases  in  whicJi  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  either 
by  of>eration  or  by  jiosf-morfem  examination.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  met  with  in  hospital  practice,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statistics : — 

Norfolk  fcuJ  Norwich  Hospital.  1772  to  ISSfi 1,503 

West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Ko4[iitaI,  1835  to  1885  124 

yariuouth  Hoftpitiil,  1B3»  tu  1874  72 

In  addition  to  these,  237  cases  occurred  in  private  practice. 
It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the. 
surgeons  of  the  Lynn  Hospital  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have 
a  st4>ne  case  from  Marshland,  that  is,  west  of  the  Ouse.  Since 
28C5,  53  calculi  have  been  added  to  the  collection  at  this  hospital: 
50  of  these  cases  came  from  the  east  side  of  the  river,  8  mily  from 
the  west.  Of  these  3,  1  was  from  Long  Sutton,  in  Lincolnshire; 
1  froiu  Friday  Bridge  in  Cambridgeshire ;  and  1  from  Marshland, 
Terrington  St.  Clement'.s;  this  last  was  removed  from  a  young 
child,  whose  parents  \\aA  imnugrated  into  Marshland,  from  High 
yorfolk,  about  a  year  before  its  birth. 

In  High  Norfolk,  that  is  east  of  the  Oune,  one  case  occurs  in 
every  2*5  st^uare  miles;  while  in  Marshland,  that  is  west  of  the 
river,  one  case  occurs  in  every  82  square  miles. 

The  limitation  of  the  disease  by  the  Great  Ouse  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  from  an  etiological  point  of  view.  Not 
only  do  the  cases  come  quite  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from 
Souther}-  to  Lynn,  but  they  also  come  quite  up  to  the  coast  from 
L^iiQ  to  Yarmouth.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  there  is  scarcely 
A  Tillage  on  the  seaboard  of  the  county  iu  which  one  or  more  coses 
have  not  occurred ;  Hunstanton  being  one  of  the  veiy  few  excep- 
tions.    On  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  the  cases  extend, 
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with  little  if  any  dimiuution  in  frequency,  into  the  adjoiniDg  one 
of  Suffolk, 

In  East  Norfolk,  the  cases  lend  to  follow  the  course  of  certain 
rivers,  the  Bure,  the  Waveney,  the  Tese,  and  the  Ket.  This  is 
not  observable  with  the  rivers  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Dr.  Plowright  found  that  excludiag  the  large  towns,  Norwich 
and  Great  Yarmouth,  801  cases  oocuired  upon  the  following 
formations : — 

f  Alluruim    

Riv  If  r- gravel 
y   Satnl  anil  gravel     .  . 
I    Gravel  and  sand     ... 


Postglacial 


Glacial  Drift 

Nor^ch  Crag 
Upper  Chalk 


lionMer-clay 
{   l.^am  and  sandy  loam 


I 
20 
189 
155 
U9 
24A 

801 


The  rivers  which  the  cases  follow  are  those  whose  course  is 
outhned  by  the  Norwich  Crag.  Certain  towus  and  villages  are 
specially  subject  to  the  disease ;  for  example : — 


PnimUtiuii,  ISKl. 

2.647 
1,0»0 

470 


AyUhani 
Nortli  KIniluuii 
Wjaioudlinni  . . 
BinliatD 


Others  are  exempt,  or  nearly  so. 


1.600 
1.407 
3,244 


HmistAntfin 
Wat  ton 
Uownluuii 


Nuiiitjcr  iif  Cues. 

..     23 

.     14 

.     21 

8 


Adjoining  villages  sonietimea  vary  considerably. 

1.127       Piilham  St,  Mary  Magdalen  ..       2 

822      Piilhsm  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  6 

The  village  of  North  Wootton,  since  18C5.  has  had  1  case  of 
lithotrity,  2  of  lithotomy,  1  of  urethral  extraction.  1  of  renal 
(uric  acid),  3  of  uric  acid  gravel  =  8  cases. 

!Vvmbsr  of  oaiw. 


rutniiatlon,  1881. 
324 
197 
345 
195 


Noi-th  Woottou 
Sonth  WofitUin 
Castlft  Uisiii)^  ... 
Wolferton 
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The  three  last-named  panshes  surruuud  North  Wootton  on  three 
sides,  the  sea  bounding  it  on  the  fourth.  Moreover,  of  the  eight 
caees  above  named,  seven  occurred  in  one  group  of  houses  using 
the  samo  water  supply. 

Dr.  Plowright,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  extending  over  a  pericwl  of  very  many  years,  is  of  opinion 
that  calcuhis  ia  rare  amongst  those  who  consume  salt  freely. 
He  points  out  that  chloride  of  sodium  is  known  to  prevent  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  has  a 
similar  action  \Wth  other  colloids.  In  t^upport  of  this  view  he 
quotes  from  Dr.  Ord,  who  says  that  "Whatever  tends  to  keep 
the  coUoida  difiVised  will  oppose  the  formation  of  calculus,  for 
while  mucus  equally  diffused  docs  little  more  than  round  o&  the 
edges  of  the  crystals,  precipitated  it  at  once  becomes  the  bed  of 
spheres  and  agglomerations  of  spheres." 

The  following  are  Dr.  Plowright's  conclusions: — 

("1)  That  there  exists  in  Norfolk  a  district  (Marshland)  in  which 
calculus  is  much  less  comm<m  than  in  other  j>arts  of  the  covmtry. 

(2)  That  in  Marshland  the  natural  water  supply  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  salt. 

(3)  That  calculus  was  relatively  more  common  during  the  period 
of  the  salt  tax  than  before  or  atler. 

(4)  That  the  disease  is  rare  amongst  sailoi-s  who  consume  much 
salt. 

(3)  That  it  is  more  common  amougst  the  children  of  the  poor 
from  whose  dietar>'  salt  is  almost  absent,  than  amongst  those 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  where  this  is  not  the  case. 

(0)  That  the  disease  is  common  in  India  where  salt  is  taxed. 

(7)  That  the  presence  of  salt  greatly  increases  the  solubility  of 
uric  acid. 

(8)  That  the  consumption  of  salt  by  increasing  thirst  ensui^es 
a  larger  amount  of  Huid  passing  through  the  urinary  tract,  and 
therefore  lesseas  the  probability  of  calculus. 

(9)  That  by  keeping  the  colloids  equally  diffused  salt  tends  to 
{■event  the  cr^-stalline  solids  of  the  mine  from  agglomerating  into 
eilctili. 

Respecting  the  prevalence  of  other  diseases  in  Lynn  and  the 
adjacent  districts  there  b  little  to  be  haid. 
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Ansemia  is  common. 
]\(alaria  is  now  rarely  met  with 

Gout  is  not  common,  and  aneurysm  is  practically  unknown. 
It  is  not   clear   tliat   Lynn   or  its  neiy;hbouHiood    is    specially 
atlapted  to  the  treatment  of  any  particular  class  of  ailments. 


LiNCOLXSHniE. 

The  chief  health  re&orts  to  be  founii  in  Lincolnshire  are 
situated,  with  the  single  exception  of  Woodhall  Spa,  already  ^H 
described  in  the  previous  voliuae  of  this  work,  on  the  sea-coast,  ^H 
They  are  tour  in  number — Cleethorpes,  Mablethorpe,  Sutton- 
on-Sea,  and  Skeg'ness.  A  detailed  description  of  them  seems 
however  tii  be  unnecessary  in  this  Report.  All  possess,  it  is  true, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  low  rainfall,  together  with  a 
keen  invigorating  air.  All  too  possess  remarkably  broad  and 
firm  sandy  beaches  jwnnitting  of  excellent  bathing.  In  them- 
selves therefore  in  the  summer  months,  in  spite  of  the  fiat 
uninteresting  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  they  would  have 
much  to  recommend  them.  Owing,  however,  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  railway  companies  innumerable  excursionists  from  the 
Midland  Counties,  and  even  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  are 
brouuhb  to  theta  eLieh  day  llirou;ihout  the  summer,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  rendering  the  places 
unsuitable  for  invalids.  In  the  s[»riug  on  the  other  hand  when 
excursionists  are  not  Si*  frenueut.  the  piercing  east  Avinds  are  very 
severely  felt. 
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THE   CLIMATE  OF  THE    iMIDLAND  COUNTIES 

Bv  P.  HORTON-SMITH,  iLU.,  F.RX'.R 
PART  1 

OEXERAL  CONSIDERATIONS   CONCEIlKINa   THE   DfSTKICT 
AND   ITS   CLIMATE 

The  portion  of  England  dealt  with  in  the  present  article  is 
superficially  a  ven^  large  one.  Under  this  heading  indeed  no  less 
than  twenty  counties  are  included,  ranging  from  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire  in  the  north  to  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  in  the  south, 
and  from  Shropshire  and  Hereford  in  the  west  to  Cambridgeshire 
in  the  east.  The  "  Midland  Counties  "  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  have  been  made  to  include  all  those  which  possess  no 
true  c.t">ftst-line  of  their  own,  but  are  separated  from  the  sea-board 
by  inter\*ening  shires.  The  term  "  Inland  "  would  perhaps  have 
(?x|)rvs»e<l  more  accurately  the  area  now  under  consideration. 

But  although  the  district  itself  is  thus  a  very  lai*ge  one,  it 
will  be  umieeessiuy  for  the  most  ])art  to  treat  it  with  the  sjime 
detAil  that  has  been  expended  upon  the  sea-bonlering  c<junties, 
KiBce  the  health  resorts  in  the  inland  counties  are  but  few  in 
number.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  describe  the  latter,  a  few 
general  cotisiderations  concerning  the  district,  bearing  upon  its 
tneteorology,  climate  and  general  health,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Confi^ration  of  the  District. — As  regards  contigaration,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  district,  though  for  the  most  part  merely 
undulating,  nevertheless  presents  within  its  limits  at  least  four 
definite  ranges  of  hills,  e^ich  of  tbcui  of  very  different  geological 
fonuatioa  Thus,  in  Oloucestei'shire  we  find  the  Cotswolds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Oolitic  series  of  rocks  ;  in  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
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shire  the  chalk  hills  or  Chilterns;  in  Derbyahire  the  lime- 
stone mnuntniui^,  foniiiiig  the  so-culied  "Peak  District";  while 
lastly,  separating  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Worcest-er,  come 
the  rocks  of  igneous  formation,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malvern 
Hills, 

In  addition  to  these  wcU-kuo^vn  ranges  certain  minor  elevations 
also  exist.  Among  these  the  most  important  are  the  Long  Mynd 
and  its  adjacent  hills  in  South  Shropshire,  the  Chalk  Downs  in 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  the  Edge  Hills  in  Warwickshirt.-,  and 
lastly  the  high  ground  around  Naseby  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Northampton,  the  latter  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
constitutes  the  waterehed  of  Centnil  England. 

With  these  chief  exceptions,  however,  the  remainder  of  the 
district,  excluding  the  absolutely  flat  fen  land  of  Cambridgeshire, 
may  broadly  be  spoken  of  as  undulating  iu  character. 

Elevation. — As  might  be  expected,  most  marker!  differences  in 
elevation  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  district.  In  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  again  in  the  Fen  district  of 
Cambridgeshire,  sea-level  is  reached,  or  in  the  latter  even  sur- 
passed. In  the  Peak  district  of  Derbyshire  on  the  contrar}*  a  height 
of  2,000  feet  is  attained.  Between  these  extremes*  all  variations  of 
altitude  are  encountered.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  chief 
elevations  mentioned  above,  the  whole  of  the  district  considered 
in  this  article  hiis  an  elevation  of  sdniething  under  400  feet,  the 
latter  Hgure  roughly  representing  the  altitude  of  the  high  ground 
in  the  centre  of  England,  in  the  Leicestei-shire  neighbourhood, 
whence  there  is  a  gradual  ikll  both  east  and  west. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  the  district  presents  certain  points 
of  gonoral  interest,  to  which  attention  may  now  be  drawn.  In 
the  first  place  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  counties  now  under 
consideration  are  chiefl}'  composed  of  four  different  groups  of  rock. 
Passing  from  east  to  west  these  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  Chalk  and 
its  allied  formations ;  2.  the  Oolitic  formations  and  the  Lias,  con- 
stituting the  so-calle<l  Jurassic  series ;  3.  *'  The  New "  and  4. 
"  The  Old  "  Red  Sandstone.  These  form  roughly  parallel  strata, 
running  diagonally  across  the  country  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. 

In  connection  with  these  various  strata  certain  facts  strike  one. 
Thus  it  tshould  be  noticed  as  regards  the  chalk,  how  wide  is  the 
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ver  which  this  formation  is  distributed  in  the  Midland 
eounties.  It  is  not  by  any  means,  as  is  sumetimes  assumed, 
restricted  merely  to  Wiltshire.  On  the  contrary  it  is  responsible 
for  large  portions  of  Berkshire.  Oxfonishire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  ius  almost  the  whole  of 
Hertfordshii*e.  This  point  is  of  some  importance  to  bear  in  uiiiid, 
for  where  the  chalk  is.  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a  low  degree 
of  humiflity. 

The  se<!ond  group,  the  Jurassic  series,  forms  parallel  deposits 
interposed  between  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Chalk,  and  as 
result  enters  largely  into  the  furmiition  of  fUoucestershire, 
xfordshirc.  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire 
and  Leicestershire,  while  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  belong 
entirely  to  these  strata.  The  wide  area  occupied  by  these  rocks  is 
oguin  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  for  owing  to  the  clayey 
nature  of  the  soil,  produced  by  the  Lias  and  by  certain  of  the 
Oolitic  formations,  the  regions  so  constituted  are  apt  to  be  damj). 

Coming  lastly  to  the  Red  Sandstone,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Kew  ReJ  Sandstone  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  true 
Midland,  as  well  as  the  North  Midland  counties,  while  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  composes  a  large  portion  of  Gloucestershire,  as  well 
as  almost  the  whole  of  Herefordshire.  Of  themselves  these  for- 
mations will  tend  to  produce  a  dry  climate,  and  in  certain  of  the 
counties,  nottibly  perhaps  Nuttinghumshin*,  this  is  what  we  find. 
In  others,  however,  especially  towards  the  west,  this  tendency  is 
>oi.i'\vhut  counteracted  by  the  heavy  rainfall,  and  also  by  the  fact 
; ii.it,  in  certain  places  at  least,  the  sandstone  has  been  covered  by 
n  layer  of  diifl  clay. 

Meteorology. — If  we  bear  in  mind  the  wide  area  with  which 
this  Reptjrt  deals  it  will  be  evident  that  nuy  general  statement 
made  concerning  the  climate  can  only  be  true  in  a  broad  sense, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  applying  necessarily  t^:i  every  individual 
Icicality  situated  within  the  district.  This  fact  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  reading  the  following  pages. 

Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  however,  cert^iin  points  stand 
out.  Li  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  the  region  now 
being  considered  possesses  a  climate  which  differs  from  that  of 
the  sea-C4»asts,  upon  which  the  majority  of  English  health  resorts 
are  situated,  in  certain  material  features. 
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Thus,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  e<]ualizing  influence  of  the 
soA,  thf!  Midlands,  and  Inland  Counties  in  general,  are  both 
hotter  in  summer  and  also  colder  in  >vinter  than  the  sea-coast 
stationa  They  show  in  mldition  a  slightly  greater  daily  range  of 
temperature,  an<l,  owing  to  the  fact  that  clouds  arc  more  prevalent 
inland,  their  average  sunshine  reconl  is  somewhat  inferior. 

These  points,  though  accepted  now  by  meteorologists,  and  dra>vi2 
attention  to  esp<?cial!y  by  Mr.  Cjiuipbell  Hayarrl  in  his  interesting 
paper  on  *'  English  Climatology."^  are  not  perhaps  as  yet  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  It  niuy  be  of  value  therefore  to  emphasize 
them  by  the  following  Tables.  For  certain  of  the  figures,  those 
&om  the  sea-coast  stations  in  pai'ticular,  the  writer  is  indebted  Ut 
Mr.  Bayard's  paper. 

1.  Temperature. — The  following  figures  show  the  mean 
tempemturc,  and  also  the  mean  minimum  temperature,  during  the 
months  of  December,  January  and  February,  the  coldest  quarter  of 
the  year,  at  {n)  the  j\Iidland  stations,  (/i)  certain  t}'pical  and  well- 
known  sea-side  health  resorts  : — 

TABLE   1. 

SHoWINT,   the   AvEUACES  of  the    MkAS    MiSIMI'M   TKMPEIlATl'nKH,  AND  AlAO  OF 

THE  Mean  TEMrEiiArritEs,  Fon  the  Months  of  Ukcemukii,  Janvaky  and 
FciiiUAHV,   1881-1890. 

Inhtnil  {MitUatHl)  .^'ta4 hiui,  ,S'(»(-i'oa.'rf  St'Uwn^. 

Main  Mill.  Mm»      ,  Mkmii  Uin.  M*«n 

i>mi>.  Tf-rop.     I  Tf?iop.  Tciupw 

Norwood  ....  34-1  387     i     Scilly 426  45 -8 

Kegcnt'a  Park     .     .  34*0  387  i     Gnenisev      .     -     .  101  48-6 

lUm 33-4  387  Falmouth      .     .     .  39*9  43*5 

Burchill    ....  32-9    .        38*5  Ventnor  ....  37*8  41*11 

Cheiteuhiim  .     .     .  327  380  Tci^umnutli       .     -  373  41  •» 

Helper 32-4  37  1  Wi-y mouth  ...  37-3  ir5 

MacclesfielJ   .     .     .  32*4  37*1  Sidmouth      .     .     .  36-4  41*0 

Strftthlield  Tnrgiw .  32-3  3S0  '     Brigliton       .     .     .  367  40*5 

Marlborough .     ,     .  32*3  37-6  Worthing     .     .     .  36'1  39 -6 

Keiiilw-irth    .     .  32  3  37-2  Margat«  ....  35*1  30*8 

Hodsrtck    ....  32-1  377  lUmsgat*     .     .     .  347  39*2 

Apsley  Guise      .     .  321  36*9  Portsmouth .     .    .  34tf  397 

Cheiulle     ...  320  3ri-tf  Southamjiton     .     .  33*1  38*8 

Buxton      ....  30*1  35'2 

From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  most  clearly  that,  so  far  iroui  the 
sea-coast  being  colder  in  winter  thim  the  Midland  stations,  as  is 
often  supposed,  it  is  the  latter  which  in  every  case  (with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Southampton)  show  the  lower  readings.  Thus, 
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tAking  the  mean  inininium  teniperfttiires,  the  sea-coast  stations 
range  from  42*6'^  at  Scilly  t*>  34 '6'  at  Portsmouth  (Sonthariipton 
331).  The  Inland  and  Midland  stations  on  the  contrary  range 
from  Norwood,  341  ,  to  Buxtun,  30*1  .  An  identical  condition  of 
aflfairs  also  is  revealed  by  an  inspection  of  the  mean  temperatures 
during  the  similar  }K'riod. 

Tkc  IiUand  stoiions  are  therefurc  colder  in  itiiUer  Uian  Hum 
siiwUed  on  the  sea-cvast 

If  however  we  now  pass  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  months, 
we  find  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  Thus,  taking  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August,  on  an  average  the  three  hottest  months 
of  the  year,  and  comparing  the  same  stations  as  before,  we  obtain 
the  following  result : — 

TABI.K   II. 

SuowiMs  THK  Aveua<;e  Mean  ILvximi'm  TEHP£RATrK&'  uukinu  the 

MONTHH  OF  JrxK,  Jui-Y  AND  AniUBT,    1881-1890. 


Inlnnri  (MviUimi)  SUUiohh.  | 

.StT««hfteld  Turfc-iHS  .     .     .  706         I 

Norwfiotl «0-8 

Rom fl9'8 

Ke|[«nt'»  Hark  H9-7 

ApsJey  GnUc  .     .  (38'4 

Cneltenlmin    .  (SS-2 

M*r!bori>iiKli .      .     .  07'fl 

H«>JsooW  rt7'5 

Ktriiilworrli  ti7'2 
Bolfwr  ... 
UaoclcKfivM   . 
Cboaaie     ..... 


Sffteoaid  SUUioits, 


■8 
•0 
4 
B\ixtoti 64-0 


OS- 
es- 

rt-C 


Poitsroouth  . 
S^mthtimpton 
Riimsgato 
Tfigiimoutb  . 
AUrentt!    .     . 
Hrigfiton .     . 
Veiitnor   . 
Worth  i  11  jf 
Weymouth    . 
Guernaey 
Sidmoutu 
Falmouth 
Scilly  .     .     . 


*i9'7 
flfil 

rt7T> 
«i71 

66 -8 

«e7 

«0-6 
66-3 
66-8 
65-6 
tifi-O 
«4-6 
68-1 


From  thfse  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  ivc  exclude  tkr  nio/m- 
taiTtous  Uaiums  of  Bnxtoji^  MacclcsJleM  and  Cheadlr^  which  have 
naturally  much  lower  temperatures,  and  also  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton,  which  in  mau}^  ways  are  peculiar,  practically  all  the 
inland  stations  show  a  higher  mean  maximum  summer  tempera- 
ture than  do  those  on  the  sea-coast.  77ie  fonucr  Uterefore,  though 
coldrr  in  icintcr,  ayr  also  kottfr  in  stdiimer. 

2.  Daily  Ran^e  of  Temperature. — Concerning  the  daily 
viiriation  in  temperature  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the  Midlands 
the  daily  range  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  observed  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  and  this  point  is  well  brought  out  by  the  following  figures : — 
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TABLE   lit. 
Sho-wiso  tue  Avekaoe  Daily  Kakoe  t*v  TKMrEUATfiiE  THiiouoHorr 

TUB  TEARS   1881-1890. 


/»«/«7irf  {Mi*1lawl)  SttUiffna, 

Strathfteld  Turgiw  .     ,     .  16*« 

Burgbill 15-« 

Rosa ir.-3 

M&i-lborough Iffl 

HcMisCMjk  ")  ,-    - 

CI.elti-nhaia/       ■      •     •      •  1»  » 

Apaloy  Ouisti W'i. 

Kvuilwoi-th  )  ..,- 

Norwood       j       .     .     .     .  i*  i 

BuJttoii 13-9 

ReRcnfaPaik      ....  13-7 

Helper 13  0 

Cheadlo         1 
KLacclcsficM  /      ' 


1*J-H 


South  am  ji  toil     .     .     .     . 

Portsmouth 

Ramtgat*? 

Teignmoutli 

Wurtltiiig 

Brighton 

Sidmoutli 

Weston'Super-Mar* 

Margati* 

VantJior 

Weymouth 

falinoutk  .     .     . 

Oa«ras*y 

SciUy 


15-7 

14-0 
12-0 
11-8 
11-6 

iir. 

Hi 

11-2 

10-9 

10-6 

10-3 

9-4 

9-2 

7  1 


From  these  data  it  is  clear  that,  exchiding  Southampton  and 
Portsmouth,  which  in  this  respect  also  iK'have  like  inland  stations. 
every  one  of  the  sea-coast  stations  show  a  smaller  daily  range  than 
was  observed  in  the  Midland  counties.  In  general  the  difference 
is  not  great,  amounting  to  not  more  than  3  or  4  :  but  if  the  two 
extremes  be  compared,  Stmthlield  Turgiss  (l(i(j  )  and  Scilly  <7*1" ), 
then  the  difference  in  daily  mnge  will  be  found  to  reuch  the 
cnm]»!iratively  high  figure  of  9*5. 

3.  Cloud.— The  fullowing  figures  (Table  IV.)  show  that  the 
average  amount  of  cloud  at  9  a.m.  is  slightly  greater  in  the  inland 
counties  than  on  the  sea-coast,  pcwsibly,  a.s  Mr.  Bayanl  suggests, 
because  the  sea-breezes  dispei-sc  the  mist  earlier  than  can  be 
effected  inland.  Thi'  difference  at  the  early  hour  of  the  liay  at 
which  the  observations  are  taken,  is  in  truth  not  marked,  the 
average  figures  for  the  inlaml  and  sea-coast  stations  being  6'f>  and 
6*5  respectively.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  thrmujhoui  tht 
day  the  inland  statiuns  arr  more  cloudy  than  thost?  situated  on  the 
sea-coast,  tor  this  indeiVl  is  proved  by  the  diminished  amount  of 
sunshiue  recorded  at  the  former.  This  excess  of  cloud,  thus 
observed  in  the  Midland  counties,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  "  the  se^-coasts  are  low  as  a  nde,  and  cluuds  form 
inland  when  the  ground  rises  into  hills."  ^ 

<  TVjt  Vfan'  S'uiishinc  in  th^  British  /i/m,  1881-1890,  pnblUhod  by  the  authority 
ol'  the  Mttteorological  Coniioil.  1891. 


CLOUD  AND  SUNSHINE 


TABLE    IV 


Showiso  ths  &Iea>*  Amount  of  Cloud  (0—10)  at  »  a.m.  thbuuoh(iut 
THE  Years  1881-1890. 


Inlnnd  (Mititniul)  Stati/tM. 
BuxUin 7*3 


Kenilwortb      ■     ■ 
HtrUnrongh   . 
Bnrghill     . 
Cheltenhun     . 
Hod«K'k    .     .     . 
StnthfieM  TurgtM 
Ap«ley  Gtiite  .     . 
Cnoadlfl 
Xorwootl    . 
Rots       ... 
MAodeatteld    . 

Arenge  .     . 


7-8 
7-2 
7-0 
7  0 
7  0 
7  0 
«*9 
6-9 
tt-9 
6-4 


Sfa-twtfit  SUiliona, 


Sill  mouth  ,     .  .  . 

\Vestoii'!fitper-Mare  . 

Fnlmouth  .     .  .  . 

Miircate      .     .  .  . 

SouniftTDpton  .  .  . 

TcigTimouth    .  .  . 
lUxDFtgate   . 

Guernspy    .     .  .  . 

Veiitnor     .     .  .  . 

rortftmouth     .  .  . 

Worthing  .     .  .  . 

Weymouth      .  .  . 


7*2 
70 
tf-9 
tt-9 
6-8 
6-8 
67 
6*6 
61 
6*0 
6-9 
6-4 


Average 6  "6 


4.  Bunahine. — It  has  been  stated  th?it  the  amount  of  sunshine 
reoordeii  in  the  Midland  counties  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that 
experienced  at  the  searcuast  stations  around.  This  point  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  Table  V.  (p.  12G),  in  whioh  the  total 
unount  of  sunshine  or  rather  suu-heat  ( the  Campbell-Stokes  instru- 
rnent  Laving  been  used)  at  thirty-two  stations  in  the  British  Isles 
is  tabulated,  the  order  of  the  stations  proving  practically  the  same 
even  if  corrections  for  the  varying  latitude  of  the  cliffereiit  localities 
be  allowed  for.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  that  the  ten 
stations  with  the  greatest  record  of  sunshine  are  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Geldestou  in  Norfolk,  sea-coast  stations.  Geldeston 
itself  however  lies  not  &r  from  the  coast.  The  remaining 
stAtions  are,  with  three  exceptions,  all  situated  inland. 

With  regard  to  the  eight  Midland  st-ations  themselves,  the 
following  is  their  order  arranged  according  to  their  sunshine 
rword: — 


Hoan  nf 

Suniliine. 

7,  of  pnMibla 
SuiwUlne. 

Oambridgo   .. 
Oxford 

1483-3 
1435*4      , 

...     31-7 
...      30-4 

CSn*iic«ater((tI(M.) 

1422-4 

30-3 

Ap*l«yOtiMo{Bed«.) 

Marlborough  (Wilts.) 

Workwp  (Notti.)      

LdOMter      

.       ..      1386it 

...    1375:j 

...     1227-3 
.  .     1222-2 

29  0 
29  0 
20  1 

26 -ti 

8tn-lley(Notto.) 

1208-5     . 

.  .     2i'6 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  sunny  is  Cambridge,  and  the 
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TABLE  V. 

Showing  tub  Mea>*  A^'^*CAL  iJUMiHiNS  at  tue  roLLowuco  Htaiios^  vvtusG 
m  Ykabb  1881-18*0. 

1 

^^^^^B 

1.  >  St.  Anbin's,  Jersey     . 

Tntal  Annuii] 
Uoim  of 
mtnuhlu^. 

1864-8 

lassit 

1868-9 
1835-5 

1 
1 

ToUl  Annnal 

17.  Kew 

1889*1 

5.  St  Leonanb.     .    .    . 

1880—1800  -  S4ta  hn. 

8,   Falmouth 

4.  St.  Ann's  HwirMU- 
ford  Hftvcn      .     . 

B.  Tentnor 

isse-isw  =  81SS  htn. 

6.  Q«ldestou  (Norfolk)     . 

18.  Aberdeen 

19.*A]«ley  GniM(Bedfl.]. 

1894-8 

1385-9 

20.»Marlborongh(WiU8.) 

1876-8 

1825-2 

161&1 
1690-7 
1&57'4 

1550-8 
1483-4 

21,  Parsoiustown       (King's 

Co.  Ireland]  .     .     . 

22.  Stonyhnrst  (Lanes.)     . 

1861-6 

1288-9 

7.  SoothuBpCcn     .    .    . 

2a.*Worli»p(Notto.).    . 

1297 -S 

8.  Douglas  (Ib1«  of  Mui) . 

24.  Oreettwioh     .... 

]2S«-9 

9,  Southbourne  (Hanta.) . 

10.  YaUncUCco.  Kerty)    . 

11.  *Cunbridge  .... 

25.  York 

1 

1223  0 
1229-7 

26.  Stfarkree  (go.  SUgo)      . 

1488 -S 
14686 

27.»LBle«rter      .... 

1222-2 

12.  BabUn 

28.  Armagh     ..... 

1290-6 

13.  Glynde  (Leweii,  Sonez) 

1489*1 

29.-StrelJey(Notta,)   .     .        1208-5 

14.  Hillington  (Xoifotk)    . 

1437-4 

30.  Sandwick-Swanbister 
(Orkney  Islands) 

1145-5 

1058-8 

16.  •Oxford 

18.  *  CJniticester  (GIol)     . 

1435*4 
1423*4 

SI.  Qlugew 1 

33  t  London  (Bunhill  Row)   .     1027-2 

^^^H 

Compiled  from  Ten  Vmn'  Sunnhine  in  tJu  Britiah  Idn,  published  by  the  aathority 

of  the  Meteorological  Council.  18S1.) 

1  TliH  ttl|ch«Mt«nd  lowrt«t  toUU*  nKM>r<l«Kl  withlu  \Mr  Liiiiml  Kliirloin. 

•  Th«  KUtkms  nurkrd  witli  thin  ftnt^uink  <')  are  tbo«<  ftlCuat«d  In  thn  MtdlaiKl  CotuiU«. 

least  so  Strelley  in  Nottinghamshire :  the  total  number  of  houi*s 
of  bright  sunshine  being  throughout  the  yair  1481^  and  1208 
respectively. 

It  should  ho  borne  in  mind  also  that  Cambridge  itself  enjoyed 
381  hours  less  annual  sunshine  than  rhVl  St.  Aubin's  in  Jei-sey, 
where  the  maximum  of  actual  possible  sunshine  (SUO  p.c.)  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  recoi"ded,  while  Strelle}'  was  favoured  with  181 
hours  in  excess  of  that  registered  at  Bunhill  Row,  in  the  City  of 
Ijcmdon,  the  least  sunny  spot  within  the  British  Isles. 

5.  Humidity. — Concerning  humidity,  that  is  to  say,  merely  the 
avemge  humidity  of  the  air  at  f>  a.m.  and  not  the  average  humidity 
thrtiughout  the  24  hours,  nothing  definite  can  be  stated.  The 
follovring  Table  shows  that  the  variations  observe<I  in  the  Midland 
counties^  are  practically  the  same  as  thtwe  also  found  obtaining  at 
the  various  sea-side  stations  : — 

TABLE    VI. 

Show[>o  thk  Mmn*  Kioativk  HrMiDirr,  at  9  a.m.,  TRRoroHotn*  THE 
Yeaks  1881-I8W. 


hUmd  iUiifhtn^l)  StiUUfM, 

.y<rt-rtw*f  StalUm9. 

NonnxHl  .     .     - 

.     .     SO     % 

>  Llaududno 

79% 

Bi«eal «  Vuk     . 

.     80-9  „ 

"Weymouth  \ 

80  ,. 

BodMck  . 

Sl-2  „ 

Brighton     ^      •     •          ■ 

Bo»     .     . 

SI -6  „ 

Sonthnni|itoD  ) 

81   ,. 

AaHerQwt 

Ventnor         i 

Kcuavortb 

63-0  „ 

M&rgtte         1 

8:i„ 

ClielceJiium 

83-a  „ 

Tcigumoath  | 

M«r]boto(igh 

840  „ 

Folmoath      J 

Boston 

WO  „ 

Worthing       \ 

^3  .. 

M«deifi«M 

&5-4„ 

Port«rootith   j 

B(lp-« 

8Stt  .. 

Sill  mouth  1 

*€lMlt1r 

S5-9  „ 

fJuemtey    •       .... 
Scilly         j 

«  .. 

h»lin«aKciBl  klgiMrt  fltfiim  rceonkO  ftt  ur ' 

lUtion  vtthtu  th«  8HUsb  Ulf*  durtAg  thf«  period. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  data  that  the  st-ateraent  made 
eviier  xa  abundantly  justified.  The  Iniand  cauniU^  of  England 
itrc  cMa-  in  mnter  artd  hotter  in  iumttur  than  t/u  dta'CwiM  siation^ 
the  dimate  of  ichUA  u  rendered  mars  equable  through  the  injiiutur 
6/  the  ma.  The  daily  ran^ft  of  temperature  too  in  the  frrmtr  is 
mnutekat  ftealer^  ichUe^  ihrm^jh  their  atmo^ihert  being  more  dandy  ^ 
tke^  itiso  enjr/y  a  soineichat  smalUr  ptreentagf  of  sunshine, 

fi.  Hafnfhll — The  following  Table,  summing  up  the  returns 
from  «ev«aty-foar  stations  during  the  decennium  1881-1890. 
eJeariy  the  annua]  rain&U  in  the  Midland  connties  during 
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this  pericMi.  It  would  seem  too  from  a  comparisou  ^ith  the 
accompanying  Rainfall  Map,  constructed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan, 
F.R.S./  that  the  years  in  question  offer  an  approximately  accurate 
record  of  the  true  mean  rainfall  of  the  district. 


TABLE  vn. 
Showi.vo  the  Average  RAi>rPAu.  in  Imhes  for  thk  vauiul-s  Lvlaxd  CotXTii 

Dl-KINO  THK  YkABK   1S81— 1S90. 

(Defaced  from  the  Haiiyfail  TahUs  of  the  BrUUh  Itla,  1897,  publiaheil  by  the 
authority  oftho  MetcomlogirAl  Council.) 


Dcrbvahire   .     .     . 
L'hesfiiie  . 

.     -10 -20  in. 

Btrksliirc     .     .     . 

.     -20-36  iu. 

.     :*l-84  „ 

N  or  t  bmn  ptu  ushiro 
Kutlttudsliiru      . 

.     26-35  .. 

Wiluhiro 

.     :J0-79  „ 

.     25-87  „ 

Hhi-0|.8hiw    .     .     . 

.     30-73  „ 

Herlfoi-dubiR-     .      , 

.     25-86  ,. 

Hereford.     .     .     . 

.     29-93  ., 

OxfnrditUirc  .     . 

25-45  ,, 

Gloii'Jest^rshire 

.     29*93  ., 

Rc^'iU's  i'nri- 

.      A7-//  „ 

.StAfTonlshire      .      . 

.     '28  ft«  „ 

Nottinghnmsliin- 

24-44  ., 

Warwickshiro    .     . 

.     27-07  „ 

Huiitiiigdonsliire 

.     23-68  „ 

Worrewteriihire  .     . 

-     2«7f.  ., 

Bedfordshire      . 

.     22-92  .. 

Buckiughanuhtii-  . 

.     26-70  „ 

Camhridgeiihire 

.     22«0  „ 

I^lcestershirtf    .     . 

.     26*68  .. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  that,  if  we  exclude  Derbyshire, 
the  heavy  rainfall  of  which  is  attributable  solely  to  its  northern 
or  mountainous  portion,  the  rainfall  of  the  counties  diminishes 
gradually  as  we  pass  from  west  to  east.  It  reaches  thus  in 
Cheshire  a  maximum  of  31*84  in.,  and  in  Cambridgeshire  a 
minimum  of  22*<)0  in.  The  average  fall  at  Regent's  Park,  it  may 
be  added,  amounted  to  25'n  in.  dtiring  the  similar  period. 

This  variation  in  the  rainfall  is  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  chief  rain-bearing  winds  come  from  the  west, 
and  that  therefore  before  they  reach  the  Eastern  Counties  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  already  deposited  their  excess  of  moisture.  Hence 
the  rainfall  of  the  latter  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  experi- 
encerl  in  counties  situated  further  to  the  west. 

7.  Number  of  Rainy  Dayi. — As  regards  the  number  of  raiity 
days  occurring  in  each  year  at  the  various  stations,  a  glance  at 
Table  VIII,  atiTords  some  information,  though  it  is  notorious  how 
these  particular  returns  are  affected  by  the  individuality  of  the 
different  observers. 

1  See  Bartholonuiu't  PhysicaJ  Atltu,  Vol.  III.,  Plate  23  Coiistftblo  mid  Co.,  1899). 
Thi«  niap,  howevflr,  though  more  occnratfl  hi  di-tnil.  doen  not  diflor  fundaxurutallT 
from  the  original  Rainfall  Map  of  thr  hritish  isUs,  jjrodiKwl  by  tlir  late  Dr.  iS^-mou*, 
K.R.S..  and  publuhud  in  Madtm  MeUorologift  Edward  Ht&tilord,  London.  1S7U. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

SnOWl.VO     TUK     AVBRAUK    Nl'MBKK    OF    HaINY     DaYK    THROL'UHOLT    TUK    YeaK. 
TOUmiEJl    WITH    THK    MEAN    AsSfAr     RAINFALf:    IN    InoHES.  AT    THE    VARIOfN 

Midland  Statioxh,  di-rino  thk  ten  Yeaiw  1881-90. 


Dnjm. 

BoxtoD  (Derliv.)      ....  195fi 

CltewUe  (St«n. ) ii>r>-o 

Itow(Uerer) 1U4  1 

MaecIcsfioW  (Cheshire)      .     .  191  ■» 

Clieltonham  ((;|(.t..  f       .     .     .  189*9 

MftrllKirouph  (Wilt-*.)  .     .     .  I8.IT1 

HotlfOcktXoUs.)      ....  1820 

Belper  (llcrhy.) 1782 

Keiiil worth  (Warwick.)     .     .  177*1 

BurKhill  (Hercf.J      ....  1730 

Apslcy  GuiMlBeds.)    .     .     .  166-3 

K«geiit'fl  Pftrk 164-8 


[a.  lUiit, 
49-31 
31-83 
29*88 
34-60 
27-50 
30-70 
24-39 
SI -56 
26-96 
26-38 
23-44 
2517 


From  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  an  average,  raiu 
*^ll  on  1S4  days  in  every  year  at  the  11  Midland  stations,  the 
*W:tual  numbers  varying  between  195  at  Buxton  and  1(56  at  Apsley 
^3uise  (Beds.).     At  Regents  Park  the  similar  figure  was  lt)3. 

Comparison  of  the  variouB  Midland  Stations :  their 
Climate  contrasted  with  that  of  London. — So  far  then  the 
general  climatological  features  of  the  Inland  Counties  have  been 
cUone  considered.  Let  us  now  tura  to  the  individual  stations  them- 
selves, and  compare  their  several  climates,  and  at  the  same  time 
contrast  them  with  that  of  London. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  seen  (cf.  Tables  II,  p.  128,  and  IX.  p. 
130)  that,  although  the  Midhind  staiioiuare  holttT  in  summer  than 
tkoat.  sUiiJated  on  the  sea-coast,  yd  tvith  one  axcpHon  they  are  not  as 
hot  as  London, 

kThiis  the  mean  maximum  temperature  at  Regent's  Park  during 
e  three  hottest  summer  months — June.  July  and  August — of  the 
am  1881-1890  was  09*7'.     With  the  exception  of  Ross,  in  the 
inn  western  county  of  Herefoni.  which  reacheil  an  average  of 
1     higher,  69*8,  every  Midland  station  showed   somewhat  lower 
readings.     It  may  be  »idded  too  that  the  figures  at  Regent's  Park 
are  not  exceptional,  for  Norwood  attained  an  average  maximum 
of  69"8'',  thus  equalling  the  temperatures  recorded  at  Ross. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  exceptional  heat  of  London  during 
sumuier  months,  surpassed  in  England  only  by  the  temperatures 
red  at  Ross   in   Herefordshire   and  Strathfield  Turgiss  in 
pahire,  is  fully  recognized. 
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TABLK   TX. 

SUOWINO   THE  CU1£F  PulNTS   OP   ISTEaE8T   IH   THE   CUMATULOQY   OP  THE 

McDLAxo  Counties. 


s 

ii 

?f  1   ^5> 
as  £i.i:   =  t- 

H5     3  MB 

Hi 

il 

1 

1.  Regent's  Park . 

1881-90 

|84-0 

38-7 

637 

fil'O 

187 

80*9 

26-1 

164 

3.Ko88(Henrord.) 

1881-90 

33-4 

1 

38-7 

69-8 

601 

15-8 

81-6 

82-8 

29-8 

194 

3.  Burghill  (Here- 
ford.)  .     .     . 

1881-M 

1 

32-9 

38 '5 

69  2 

69-5 

15-6 

26  3 

178 

1 

4.  ChelUiUiam 
(QIm.).    .    , 

1881-90 

827 

38-0 

681 

58-9 

15  0 

83-2 

276 

169 
178 
191 

6.  Brlper (Derby.) 

1881-90 

32-4 

37-1 

05-8 

67-9 

13  0 

85*6 

31-5 

6.  MacclesBflld 
(Chefthirc.)    . 

1881-90 

32-4 

37-1 

64-9 

57-3 

12-6 

66-4 

34-6 

7.   Kenihvorth 
(Warwick.)    . 

1881-90 

82-3 

87-2 

67-2 
67-8 

58 -S 

14-1 

83-0 

26-9 

177 

8,  MtrlboroDgh 

(WilU.)     .     . 

9.  Uodsock 

(NotU.)     .     . 

1881-90 

32  3 

37-6 

582 

16i 

84-0 

30-7 

185 

1881-90  !  821 

377 

67-6 

58-4 

160 

81*2 

24-3 

182 

10.  Apdev      OtUM 

1881-90 

82-1 

S6-9 

68-4 
64-4 

6»-2 
667 

14-4 

888 

33-4 

166 

11.  Cheadlo(8telb.) 

1881-90 

82*0 

86-6 

12-6 

85-9 

31-8 

196 

12.  Bnxton(Derby.) 

1881-90 

801  '  86-2 

f 

64-0 

65-4 

13-9     86-0 

49-3 

196 

13.  Cunbridgo 

1871-95  , 

81 -5  1 
38-6  ] 

377 

70-5 

607 

167 

85 -O' 

23-29 

14.  Oxford  ... 

15.  Loughborough 

(Leicetter.)    J 

IB.  Mjilvern(Worc.| 

1871-96 

38-6 

68-6 

60*8 

13*9 

861  > 

26-72 

1871-96 

32-8 

33-7  1 

38*0 

70-0 

60*6 

16*8 

12-8 

85-8> 

26-85 

1891-97 

38*2 

68-2 

60'3 

80-4 

26-1 

194 

<  Hmh  rlKiirw  refer  to  th«  ywni  1SS4-1W7  only. 
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Although  then  London  is  Hotter  in  summer  than  nearly  all  the 
SJidlond  stations,  it  must  now  be  added  that  in  winter  it  reaps  an 
advantage,  for  both  in  mean  luininium  tenipcratare,  tuA  pmctieally 
in  mean  tempemture  as  well  (of.  Table  I.  p.  122),  during  the  coldest 
(|narter  of  the  year  (December — Febiiiary)  it  stands  ahead  of  all 
the  other  inland  stations. 

The  Midlaml  ami  IiUaiid.  staJiojiM  in  general  tlhcn  are  cooler  than 
L<ytuion  in  mmnur,  but  coldtr  than  the  hitter  in  winter. 

Turning  now  to  a  comparison  of  the  Midland  stations  one  with 
another  (of.  Table  IX.  p.  130),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hottest  in 
summer  (and  also  the  least  cold  in  winter),  are  the  two  stations  in 
Herefordshire,  namely  Ross  and  Burghill.  With  slightly  lower 
temperatures  follow  the  stations  of  Apsley  Guise,  Cheltenham, 
Ho*ls(>ck,  Marlborough  and  Kenilw^orth,  while  cooler  still  come  the 
hill  stations  of  Cheadle  and  Macclesfield,  the  two  last-named  indeed 
njoying  summer  temperatures  considerably  Imarr  than  those  of  the 
t  majority  of  sea-coast  stations.     Buxton  finally  closes  the  list. 

e  latter  in  fact,  while  possessing  a  plwisantl}'  low  temperature 
in  summer,  rightly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  coldest  place 
in  England  during  the  winter.  Thus  its  mean  minimum  tempera- 
ture is  30'!  during  the  winter  quarter  of  the  year,  or  1*9'  lower 
than  that  of  Cheadle,  the  station  which  in  respect  of  winter-cold 
stands  next  it  on  the  list. 

Setting  aside,  however,  Buxton,  and  the  two  stations  in  Here- 
fordshire, it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  closely  the  mean  minimum 
temperatures  of  all  the  remaining  Midland  stations  appro.ximate 
<^ach  other,  during  the  fir^t  or  coMost  ijuarter  of  the  ytjar.  Thus 
Cheltenham,  Macclesfield,  Helper,  Marlborough,  Kenilworth, 
Hodsock,  Apsley  Guise,  and  Cheadle,  stations  widely  sepamted 
and  most  markedly  different  in  their  surroundings,  though  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  their  mean  maxima,  ueverthele.ss  all  show  during 
the  winter  quarter  of  the  year  average  minimum  temperatures 
ranging  merely  from  320  -32*7  . 

Concerning  daily  range  of  temperature,  the  Midland  stations  do 

not  differ  markedly  among  themselves.     Cheadle  anrl  Macclesfield, 

two  hill  stations,  show  the  minimum  range(12'6},  while  the  maxima 

(15*6'  and  15*3  )  are  recorded  by  the  two  Herefordshire  stations, 

urghill  and  Ross.     Between  these  limits  will  be  found  the  daily 

ges  of  all  the  other  Midland  stations  (cf  Table  III.  p.  124), 
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Climatological  Conclutloni. — Such  then  are  the  most  import* 
ant  chonicteristics  of  the  climate  of  the  Midland  Counties.  To 
recapitulate  briefly — 

The}/  arc  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  the  sea- 
coast  Btatioyis;  they  are  rather  mm'c  cimtdy,  and.  consequently 
mmeivhat  less  sunny ;  and  lastly  their  daily  range  of  tvmperalnre 
is  slightly  greater.  Conipared  tvith  London,  though  colder  in 
vnntcr,  they  are,  irith  the  cxctptio^i  of  Herefordshire,  not  so  hot 
in  summer.  As  regards  rainfall^  counties  to  the  ^oest  receive  a 
heavier^  those  to  the  vast  a  lighter  fall, 

0«neral  Health  of  the  District. — It  may  be  of  interest  now 
to  refer  brieHy  tu  the  general  health  of  the  district,  and  to  the 
incidence  therein  of  certain  important  diseases. 

Conconiing  the  salubrity  of  the  various  counties  dealt  with  in 
this  article,  certain  infoniiation  may  be  gathered  from  the  figures 
recently  published  in  the  very  valuable  Supplement  to  the  Fifty- 
fiflh  Amiual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  It  should  be  added 
too,  that  these  data  acquire  for  our  present  purpose  a  special 
interest,  since  they  refer  to  the  decennium  1H81-I8f)0 — the  ver>- 
perioci,  that  is  to  say,  during  which  the  climatology  of  England 
has  been  investigated  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 

The  following  figures  (see  Table  X.  p.  1 33)  abstracted  from  Dr. 
Tatham's  Report  show  the  death-rate  in  standard  population  of 
each  of  the  English  cuunties. 

From  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire,  Cheshire  and  Stafifordshire,  each 
of  which  contains  large  manufiEtcturing  centres,  all  the  remaining 
Midlaiul  cottnties  sliow  a  dexUh-rate  hicer  tluin  the  average  for 
Englatid  and  WaUs.  This  is  perhaps  what  might  be  expected,  for 
o\nng  to  the  rural  nature  of  the  majority  of  these  counties  the 
inhabitants  are  spared  the  dangers  which  inevitably  attend  the 
unhealthy  occupations  and  overcrowding  so  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  great  manufacturing  towns. 

Passing  now  to  a  comparison  amongst  themselves  of  the  death- 
rates  of  the  various  Midland  counties,  it  will  be  seen  that,  contrary 
to  expectation,  Huntingdonshire  shows  the  lowest  corrected  death- 
rate  of  any  county  in  England,  and  presumably  therefore,  so  fiur 
at  least  as  its  inhabitants  themsolvea.  as  opposed  to  visitors,  are 
concerned,  it  must  be  considered  the  most  healthy.     At  no  great 
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distance  from  it  however  comes  Rutlandshire,  and  then  after  an 
interval  other  Midland  counties  follow.  Among  the  latter  it  may 
be  noticed  how  satisfactory  is  the  health  of  Hertfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  (Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex,) 
counties  which  border  closely  upon  London.  Their  death-rates  (on 
the  average  15  47)  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  general  salubrity 

TABLE   X. 
Mmav    AirxuxL    Dkath-katm    it.r    1,000    1*etwonk    LivixtJ   in   Rkuisteatios 

COUNTIXB  DUBIXQ   THJC  T£K   YSAIU   ISSl-SO,   SUOWtNO  TliS  DKATU-IU.TE.S   IN 
Staxdaiio  PoPtrLATIOV.' 


CountiM 

til  Ordvr  of  SUndKi^ 

DeaUi-nLe. 


EngUnd  aud  W»l«8 


I  Hnutinmloiishit*. 

^^B    RutUtKuhirc  .     . 

^^H  Donetahin* 

Sowex    .  .     . 

Wilt«hire    .     .     . 
Her*  ford  shirt'  . 
Kcrkshire    . 
Oxfurdaltire      .     . 
Buckiii^hajusliiie 
.Sun..Ik        .     . 

Hrrtforti  shire  ■ 
9oineniet»bire  .     . 
Shropvhire  .     .     . 
SoTTcy    .     -     . 
Norfolk . 
Kent       . 
LintxiInAhirv-    . 
nAiumhire . 
Kertn&mjptonahii « 
BifUfordiouT   .     . 


ill 


Coontlet 

in  Order  of  Standud 

Drntb^nte. 


18*M 
14-20 

U-2i 
14*32 
14-94 
14  05 
15-01 
15-02 
15-15 
15-.>« 
15-:>9 
15-40 
15-41 
16 -50 
15-51 
15*58 

15 -n? 

15-94 
15-91 
16  00 
16:^1 

16-ao 


Essex     .     .     . 
Devonshire.     . 

MidHIesfix  .  . 
Worcestershire 
Gloiicesteraliirc 
North  Wales  . 
Cornwall  .  . 
North  Riding . 
Derbyshire .  . 
Leii^fHtorsliire  . 
<!'uniU'rlaiul  . 
South  Walea  . 
Nottinghamshire 
Host  llidiug  . 
War^kickahire  . 
Gheslxire  .  . 
Monnioiithshir^ 
StJiffordshirti  . 
North  urn  herland 
I>urham  .  . 
West  Hiding  . 
Loudon .  .  .  . 
Lancaiihir« .     . 


ill 


16*82 
16-56 
16-62 
16-66 
16-89 
17-06 
17-18 
17 '67 
17-88 
17  •»2 
17-95 
19-04 
19-13 
1914 
19-26 
19-43 
19*58 
19-99 
20-19 
20-57 
21  -23 
21-42 
24-19 


1  (Abridged  from  the  S^^emtnU  to  the  R«gistrtir-Gen«rat$  F^y-jyth  Annual 

of  the  climate  around  the  Metropolis,  and  prove  that  the  much 
higher  rate  of  London  itself  (2r42)  is  not  attributable  to  naturally 
nnhealthy  climatic  citnditions. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — Passing   now  to  the  incidence  of 
fli^ease   within  the  district,  it  may  be  noticed  in  the  tirst  place 
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how  greatly  the  death-rate  from  the  various  z}Tnotic  diseases 
varies  in  the  different  Mi<iland  counties.  For  example  as  regards 
measles,  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  were  during  this  decennium 
unsatisfactory.  As  regards  pertussis  Warwickshire  showed  a  high 
mortality,  and  Hereford  a  very  low  one,  while  concerning  enteric 
fever,  Nottinghamshire  on  the  one  hand  exhibited  a  severe  mor- 
tality, while  Herefordshire  on  the  other  experienced  a  death-rate 
considerably  below  that  of  any  other  English  county. 

Diarrhoea  again,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  more  fatal  in 
the  comparatively  urban  counties  of  Staffordshire,  Nottingham- 
shire and  Warwickshire.  Its  maximum  mortality  was.  however, 
reached  in  Leicestershire^  which  has  long  enjoyed  notoriety  in 
this  respect. 

Worthy  of  note  too,  and  veiy  extraordinary,  are  the  local  varia- 
tions in  the  mortiility  from  pueqieral  fever  and  other  accidents  of 
chikl-birth.  As  Dr.  Tathain  points  out,  if"  a  line  be  drawn  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Severn,  tho.se  counties  to  the  south-east  will 
bo  fumid  to  have  a  death-rate  below  the  average  for  England  and 
Wales,  until  the  minimum  is  reached  in  Rutlandshire  and  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, while  the  remaining  counties  to  the  north-west  of  the 
line  will  all  be  found  to  exceed  the  avenige.  From  their  geograph- 
ical position,  the  majority  of  the  Midland  counties  will  fall  into 
the  former  group,  but  W^orceatershire,  Herefonbhire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Cheshire  and  Shrojjshire  all  have  mtes  above 
the  average,  the  two  last  indeed  coming  third  and  fifth  on  the  list, 
while  the  highest  death-rates  of  all  were  registered  in  North  and 
South  Wales  resjH'ntively. 

Phthisis  Mortality. — Of  greater  interest  from  our  present 
poijit  of  view  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  varj'ing  mortality 
from  phthisis  in  the  several  counties.  The  following  figures  (see 
Table  XL  p.  135)  from  Dr.  Tathaiu's  Report,  corrected  for  age  and 
sex,  show  how  great  are  the  differences  to  be  met  with,  the  figures 
varying  from  the  minimum  mort-ality  of  1,217  per  million  in 
Worcestershire  to  2,112  in  North  Wale,s. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Table,  thy  phthisical  mortality  rate 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  1,724  per  million, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  Midland  counties  now 
especially  considere<l,  Cambridgeshire  alone  exceeded  this  figure. 
All  the  remaining  members  of  the  group  experienced  a  death-rate 
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lower  than  the  average,  and  in  many  of  them  the  difference  was 
very  marked.  The  five  following  counties  indeed,  which  possessed 
the  lowest  mortality  from  phthisis,  viz.  Rutlandshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Leicestei^hire,  Herefordshire,  and  tinally,  vnth  the  lowest  rate 
of  all,  Worcestershire,  were  all  of  them,  it  should  be  noticed.  Mid- 
land counties. 

TABLE   XI. 

PhthUU.  1881-90.     Mean  Annual  DEAiu-iUTEa  from  Pinutsis  in   Reuistra- 
Tins    CorvriK«,    Courectkii   for   Agb    and  Sex  Distuibution   of  THEitt 


RaoivnuTim  CnmiBa. 


DlATlU   IS  A  I 
MrAn>JUID 
MlLUOV. 


RsotiTRATios  Corxnra. 


ASNfAl. 
DBATIU   IX  t 
i     STAKDAnii 
'      MtLUOH. 


AMcland  and  Wales 
Korth  Wales  ,     . 
North  nmhtrlauil 
South  Wa1«s  .     . 
London      .     . 
Lajii'a«hin< 
H*m|whm' 
Wrrt  Ridiii«  .     .     . 
Suffolk. 

Cornwall    .     .     .     . 
Dnrham     .     . 
Cainhnd^fihin-  .     . 
DevoDBhirf     .     . 

Sqswx 

fiwt  Riding    .     .     . 
CumbfTland    .     .     . 
Huntinsiioniliire 
Nottint^hiinisbiiv 
WannckshiT" 
Cheabire    .     .     .     . 

Surrey 

Norfolk      .     ,     .     . 
Dcdfordahue  .     ■     . 


1.724 

*j,ir2 

2,095 
2,003 
•A  001 
1,923 
1,8-15 
1,83-1 
1.803 

i.rss 

1.744 

1,736 
1,71* 
1,66H 
l,65d 
1.U56 
l.ti4tf 
l,ti:i3 
1,H19 
1,.'>»9 
1,S60 
1,653 
1.S49 


I     Kent     .     ,     . 
I     Liin'ohishin?  . 

(iloit'-ffiU'riihiii! 
(H^^tfrl^^slulv. 
(North  Ui«Ung 

Herkshiro  .     . 
j     Ehsox    .     .     , 

>' ort  Iiam  pton  sh  i 
'     Moiimoutlkshirc 

Derbyshiie 

Oxfnrd.Hhire     . 

.Shropshire 
I     Dor»eUliire 

Wtrstmorelanil 

'     Somerst-'tshiro 

/Miildlc^x  .     . 

I  VStuffordsIiiix-  . 

'     Rntlamlshirt'  . 

Huokinyhiiinshire 

Lieirt'dtershiif 
I  Hert'funbhire 
I    Worctttturshire 


1,538 
1.527 

1,619 

1.510 

1.502 

1,602 

1.494 

1,479 

1,453 

1.451 

1,432 

1.430 

1,425 

1,424 

1,418 

1,4U 

1,394 

1,394 

l,3fi2 

l.SS.'. 

1,315 

1.304 

1,217 


t  Abridged   from  the  SupfJrmeni  to  thr  R^-ffi/drar-OeneraTa  F^y-JffQi  Annual 

lieport,  \^n.) 


Cancer  Mortality. — Lastly,  attention  may  bo  briefly  drawn 
to  the  varying  cancer  mortalit}*  in  the  different  counties.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  (p.  130)  from  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  corrected 
for  ago  and  sex,  shows  that  here  again,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
phthisis,  the  differences  are  very  considerable.     If  the  figures  b6 
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examined,  it  will  be  found  that,  setting  aside  London,  the  high 
"cancer"  mortality  of  which  is  prohiihjy  largely  due  to  the 
numerous  imported  casea  of  malignant  disease  treated  within 
the  walls  of  its  numerous  hospitals,  the  highest  death-rate  of 
any  county  is  possessed  by  Huntingdonshire.  Not  far  behind, 
however,  fdlow  Cambridgeshire  and  Warwickshire,  while  Nurth- 
amptonshii'G  again  is  slightly  above  the  average.  With  these 
exceptions,  all  the  remaining  Midland  counties  exhibit  a  canoer 
death-rate  lower  than  the  mean  figure  for  England  and  Wale^ 

TABLE  Xll. 

Ctnear,  1S81-90.  CoriHECTKU  Dkaih-uatcm  per  Million  Livixo,  aoed 
AN'ii  ri'WAitns.  The  CVuntirs  Ap.uASoni)  in  I)F>rKNj>isa  Ouukk. 
CuiuuccrEU  Kat£«.' 


RftOICTvXTlOX  COCSTTY. 


England  and  Wales 

(L(tiiduii)    ,      .     . 

Caiiibriilgeiihin!  . 
Sussex  .... 
Warwickshiie 
Ctuiiberl:in>l    .     . 
North  Witlea .     . 
Nort1iiiiulwrbii<l 
Surrey  .... 
Nort)i  KidiiiK 
7fort}iampton>liiri; 
Middlesex .     .    . 
Devoiwhirc     .     . 
East  Kidiiiff   .     . 
Glouoestemure  . 
Berkfihiit>  .     .     . 
Kent     .... 
Nottinghttttuhire 
Lincoliisliire  .     . 
Shropshire     .     . 
Hampahlre     .     . 
Bedfyrdiliir*'  .     . 


CorT«ct«d 


1,844 

2,157 

'2,0V2 
1,999 
1,97« 
1.914 
1.914 
1,H97 
l.SPl 
1.884 
1,881 

i»esi 

1,835 

1,S31 

1.818 
1,616 
l.SOS 
1,795 
1.792 
1,788 
1,785 


RlOUnUTIOII   COVKTV. 


Oxfordsliiro    . 
Cheshirt* 
Norfolk     .     . 
Herlfordsliirc 
Went  Hiding  . 
Suffolk .     .     . 
WcstinoiTland 
Lvicuterslitre 
Ewex     .      .      . 
Somcrselflhire. 
licrt'fordahii'w 
Laiicjishire 
DiirhAin    .     . 
StAironltibiro  . 
Hutlaiitlslijre  . 
WoicvittTBliire 
Snutli  Wales  . 
Cornwall   .     . 
Wiltshire  ,     . 
IVrhyahlre 
Uuc'luiiKbanuihin> 
1  lortivtidiirc     . 
.Muiiiiioiitlishire 


'  (Abridged  from  the  Suppkmmt  to  the  Hegidmr'fJmennV^  Fifla-ffth  Anwual 

RtpoH,  1895.) 


R^ium^. — From  the  evidence  of  statistics  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  general  health  of  the  Midland  counties  is  remarkably  good, 
though  certain  counties  as  a  whole,  from  their  containing  manu- 
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fectoring  centres,  possess  a  death-rate  slightly  above  the  avemge; 
Coneeming  phthitis,  the  death-rate  frotn  every  Mtdlaiul  comity^ 
Cambridge  alone  excepted,  is  bel<no  the  average,  white  Herefordshire 
and  Wareeaterthire,  ofcdlthe  counties  of  England,  shoto  the  miHimum 
figures,  With  regard,  however,  to  cancer,  Huntingdonshire  and 
Camhridgeshire  enjoy  an  unenviable  notoriety,  while  the  diarrhcea 
moriality  of  Leicestershire,  and  especially  of  Leicester  itself,  has  long 
heen  notorunis. 
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PART  IL 

Special  Description  of  Certain   Health  Resokts  situated 
WITHIN  THE  Midland  Counties. 

We  may  pass  now  fix)ni  the  foregoing  general  considerations 
conceming  the  district  to  a  more  detailed   dc-scription  of  those 
places  within  its  area,  which  enjoy  a  reputation  :is  health  resortSb 
Of  these  the  ino^t  iuipuitant  is  Malvern,  and  it  may  therefore  boi 
first  considered. 


Malvern. 

Definition  and  Physical  Character  of  District. — Malvern 

is  the  general  name  given  to  tht-  group  of  towns  and  villages  which 
lie  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Thesp  famous  Hills 
rise,  as  is  well  known,  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Hereford  and 
Worcester,  and  fonuing  a  single  chain,  extend  for  nine  miles  in  a 
direction  due  north  and  south.  Tht?  highest  point  of  the  range 
is  the  WorceHtcrshirr  Beacon,  and  from  its  height  of  1,400  feet 
there  is  to  be  obtained  not  only  one  of  the  most  extensive  views 
in  Great  Britain,  but  also  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  varied. 
The  panorama  seen  embraces  the  whole  of  the  beautiftd  Severn 
and  Wye  valleys,  together  with  the  Gotswold.  Meudip,  and  Welsh 
Hilly,  while  dotted  about  in  the  plain  below  are  seen  also 
Worcester,  Chelt^uhaiu,  Tewkesbur}',  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  at  an  elevation  of  520  feet,  lies  Oreat 
Malvern,  the  centi-al  and  chief  of  the  various  units,  to  which  the 
jjame  of  Malvern  is  applied.  Not  far  from  it,  anrl  indeed  really  now 
but  a  continuation  of  it,  is  placed  North  Malvern,  while  below 
this  again,  and  therefore  at  a  lesser  elevation,  is  situated  the  rapidly 
growing  suburb  of  Great  Malvern,  known  as  Malvern  Link.     To 
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the  south  also,  separated  from  GreAt  Malvern  by  the  Wells  Common, 
lies  the  village  of  Malvern  WelU. 

In  spite  of  their  variouH  names,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  all  these  separate  divisions  of  Malyem  are  placed  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  range,  and  thus  enjoy  a  similar  exposure. 
But  in  this  ros|K'Ct  the  last  to  be  mentioned,  namely  the  little 
village  of  West  Malvern,  is  dififerent.  Tbe  scattered  houses  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  placed  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  as  we 
ascend  (torn  North  Malvern.  As  a  result  therefore  they  are  com- 
pletely protected  from  the  east  and  north, and  reap  the  advantages 
of  a  western  exposure. 

Of  these  various  divisions  of  Malvom  (the  totn.1  population  of 
which  in  UK)1  amounte<l  to  16,448)  the  most  iin[Hirtant  is  Great 
Malvern,  and  the  following  description,  though  referring  primarily 
to  the  latter,  may  be  taken  as  applnng  to  the  others  also, 
the  vilhige  of  West  Malvern  from  its  western  situation  aloue 
excepted. 

Oeology. — Geologically  the  hills  on  which  Malvern  stuiiclH  are 
of  igneous  origin,  mainly  consisting  of  diorite,  but  the  rr.»oks 
practically  range  from  diabase  to  nearly  true  granite.  The 
detritus,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  therefore  porous,  and  this 
fiact,  combined  with  the  situation,  renders  natural  dminage  almost 
perfect.  As  a  result  even  after  heavy  rains  the  water  rapidly 
disap]>ears  from  the  roads,  anrl  great  drjmess  becomes  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  should  be  added 
also  that  there  are  no  sheets  of  water  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Malvern,  the  Severn  being  four  miles  distant,  and  the  Avon 
and  Teme  each  six.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  therefore 
is  decidedly  low. 

Ezpoanre  to  Winds. — From  its  eastern  exposure  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Malvern  would  have  suffered  severely 
finom  winds  coming  from  this  direction.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  as  a  fact  east  winds  in  Malvern  are  but  comparatively 
little  felt.  The  explanation  of  this  curious  anomal}'  probably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  behind  and  immediately  above  the  town  the  hills, 
as  already  mentioned,  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  of  nearly  1,000 
feet  Against  this  rocky  background  the  east  winds  strike  mth 
considerable  force.  Aftenvai*ds.  however,  they  rebound,  and  a 
**  Resilient  Current  "  is  fonned.     This  seems  to  act  as  a  natural 
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buffer,  and  on  meeting  the  wind  again  breaks  its  original  force. 
In  this  way  probably  is  to  be  explained  the  protection  from 
the  east,  which  in  spite  of  its  position  the  town  undoubtedly 
enjoys.^ 

The  prevailing  \viuds  at  Malvern,  as  indeed  elsewhere,  come  from 
the  south-west  and  west,  and  frrmi  them  the  town  is  to  a  large  extent 
sheltered.  The  protection  aifordetl  by  the  hills,  however,  is  by  no 
means  absolute,  for  the  western  winds  not  uncommonly  sweep 
over  the  summits  of  the  range,  and  descend  the  ravines  on  its 
eastern  face,  sometimes  with  considerable  force.  In  and  around 
the  town,  however,  the  vegetation,  though  but  slender  on  the  hills 
above,  is  luxuriant,  ami  many  beautiful  trees  offer  substantial 
protection  fmni  the  wind. 

General  Description  of  Climate  and  Meteorology. — The 
accuiupanyiiig  Tnble^,  obtaine*!  from  data  accumulatofl  during  the 
years  1891-1897  (the  only  jXTiod  available),  demonstrate  some  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  climate.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  figures,  since  they  refer  to  a  different  series 
of  years,  cannot  be  compared  in  <letail  with  those  from  the  other 
stations  quoted  in  this  Report. 


MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  SEVEN   YEARS  1891-1897. 

SUtioiir  Malvsks,  \Von(:KSTEii8nir.E.     Height  nlMve  Mean  Sea-level,  620  feet. 

A.  Maxdrtl,  Esq.,  ObaerrAr. 
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MEANS  FOB  THE  SEVEN  YEARS  1891-1897— Qitaktekly  and  Yearlt. 

Station,  Maltern,  Wobcestebshibe.     Height  above  He&a  Sea-Ierel^  520  feet. 

A.  Mander,  Esq.,  Observer. 
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The  following  Tables,  however,  in  which  such  comparison  is 

possible,  demonstrate    two  important   features  in    the  climate, 

namely  (1)  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere ;  (2)  the  equability  of 

the  climate. 
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Concerning  rainfall,  it  should  be  added  that  during  the  years 
1881-1890  the  average  annual  fall  amounted  to  291 7  in.,  an 
amount  in  harmony  with  the  situation  of  the  town  in  one  of  the 
Western  Counties  (cf.  Table  VIL  p.  128). 

Ifc  may  be  stated  then  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
climate  of  Malvern  are  as  follows : — 

Th€  air  is  gently  siimulattng,  th-e  atmosplicrt  rtmarhahly  dry^  a\ 
the  daily  range  of  temperature  bid  slight,     TIvc  Butnnurs  are  com- 
jparativcly  cool,  while  the  winters  are  7iot  scv^e. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but  in  addition 
it  should  be  adder!  that  a  great  deal  of  bright  sunshine  is  often 
experienced,  while  from  its  situation  fog  is  not  common.  Often 
indeed,  when  the  plain  below  is  shrouded  in  mist.  Great  Malvern 
is  bathed  in  brilliant  sunshine.  Malvern  Link,  however,  frona  its 
lower  situation  is  less  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

Concerning  the  Seasonal  Variatioiis  in  the  Climate  it  shouUl  be 
noticed  that  the  summers,  as  already  stattnl,  are  comparatively 
cool,  Moi*eover  any  excess  of  tempemture  is  at  once  mitigal^e*! 
by  the  delightful  breezes,  always  to  be  obtaineti  on  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  well-kept  and  easy  paths,  which  traverse  the 
hills  in  all  directions. 

The  winters  on  the  other  hand  are  not  severe.  This  is  proved 
by  the  temperature  figures,  and  is  shown  also  by  the  vegetation. 
Thus  many  exotics,  which  would  perish  even  in  the  lower  country 
around,  ilourish  well  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  winter  at 
M«alveni.  To  give  one  example.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1861- 
lM>2  while  araucarias  and  other  tender  exotics  in  the  gardens 
near  Worcester  perished  tu  a  great  extent,  hanlly  any  were 
destroyed  in  Malvern. 

The  spring  and  autumn  months  in  Malvern  are  especially 
charming. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply. — It  is  unnecessary  to  delay 
long  an  these  two  important  matters,  for  as  regards  both  of  them 
Malvern  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  water,  of 
remarkable  purity,  is  collected  from  the  rain  which  falls  on  the 
Malvern  Hills.  It  is  then  conveyed  into  a  reservoir  near  the 
"  British  Camp,*'  capable  of  holding  44,000.000  gallons,  and  is 
afterwards  filtered  and  then  brought  direct  to  the  town. 

The  drainage  is  also  admirable,  the  sewage  being  carried  away 
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treated  on  a  sewage  farm  of  Ibrty-seven  acres,  in  the  rural 
district  of  Upton-on-Sevem. 

The  Prevalence  of  Disease  at  Malvern  and  the  Influ- 
ence of  Climate  on  Disease. — For  the  following  particulars. 
as  well  as  for  much  other  help  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Report,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Andrew  Brockatt  of  Great 
ilalvem. 

Anseiuia  of  a  simple  type  is  fairly  common,  especially  among 
domestic  servants,  and  those  who,  coming  to  Malvern,  lea<l  from 
iheir  occupation  an  indoor  life.  These  cases  readily  yield  to 
ffdinary  treatment.   In  visitors,  however,  who  are  able  to  take  free 

Ivontage  of  the  dry  stimulating  air  recovery  is  frequently  rapid, 

ithout  recourse  to  drugs. 

Scrofula  and  Tuberculous  Diseases. — These    are  not  common 

long  the  re«iident  population.  It  may  be  added  too  that  among 
the  pupils  at  the  numerous  schools  situated  in  Malvern,  are  many 
'ho  have  been  sent  either  on  account  of  preWous  glandular 
ti-oubles  or  owing  to  a  family  histor}^  of  tuberculous  affections.  In 
the  raajf)rity  of  these  cases  the  efPect  of  a  ])roIf»nge<l  residence  is 
meet  gratifying. 

Phthisis. — This  disease  develops  only  very  rarely  among  the 

?sidents,  and  most  of  the  crises  recommended  to  come  here  do 

:tremely  well.     Haemoptysis  is  not  a  common  feature. 

Chronic  bronchitw,  and  catarrhs  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  larynx 
are  uncommon,  and  such  cases  sent  to  Malvern  generally  do  well. 
.Cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  uucommun  amuug  the 

sidents,  and  children-  who  come  here  suffering  from  such  com- 
ilaint^  often  im])rove  much. 

Aisthma  is  very  uncommon,  and  the  majority  of  imported  cases 

merully  improve  greatly. 

Pleuri.^y  and  pneumonia  are  not  common. 

Acute  renal  dropsy,  contracted  granular  kicbiey,  calculus  and 
gravel,  are  all  infrequent. 

Acute     rheumatism,  osteo-arthritis,    and     neuralgia    are    not 

ymmon  among  the  residents.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
ly  of  the  numerous  invalids,  who  come  to  live  at  Malvern,  are 
on  accoimt  of  rheumatism,  and  of  this  cla^  many  derive 
benefit. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  all  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare 
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The  most  common  cause  of  death  is  old  age,  and  the  conditiooa 

associitted  therewith. 

Conclusion. — It  may  be  of  value  now  to  sum  up  briefly  the 
chief  therapeutical  indications  of  the  climate.  It  may  be  stated 
that,  those  Hiiffering  f'roiti  diseafies  of  the  respiratory  organs,  such 
as  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma,  will  generally  derive 
great  benefit  from  going  to  Malvern  to  reside.  The  same  also 
may  be  said  of  those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism,  and  especially, 
from  osteo-arthritia.  In  the  latter  complaint  indeed  the  d 
not  uncommonly  becomes  arreste<l.  Cases  of  gout  again  often  show 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  acute  attacks,  as  well  as  manifesting 
a  genei'al  improvement  in  other  ways. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  definite  diseases  it  should  be  added 
that  the  air,  owing  to  its  mildly  stimulating  properties,  is  very 
suitable  for  those  wmvalescing  from  various  debilitating  diseases^ 
and  in  whom  the  more  bracing  air  of  the  East  Coast  might  not 
suitable.     Admirable  results  too  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  tb 
suffering  from    nervou.s  breakdown,  following  excessive  work, 
possibly  post-infl\ienzal  in  nature. 

Weakly  children  lastly,  especially  those  suffering  from  tubercular 
glands,  or  continually  recurring  catarrhs,  in  nearly  all  cases  do 
remarkably  welL 

The  beneficial  results  occurring  in  these  diffDrent  conditions  are 
sufficiently  expLiineti  by  the  drj'nessand  equability  of  the  climate, 
and  the  gently  stimulating  character  of  the  air. 
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The  Malvern  Springs. 
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No  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  the  springs,  for  which 
Malvern  was  once  famous ;  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
waters  themselves  though  of  extreme  purity  (and  on  this  account 
largely  bottled  and  sold  as  TabJe-water),  yet  contain  only  traces  of 
mineral  ingredients,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  possesauig 
any  special  medicinal  properties. 

It  may  be  mlded,  however,  that  the  Droitwich  Brine  is  now- 
conveyed  directly  from  Droitwich  to  Malvern,  so  that  the  well- 
kno^vn  Brine-baths  may  be  obtained  here  also  if  required.  As  at 
Droitwich  the  brine  can  be  heated  by  steam,  instead  of  by  the 
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addition  of  hot  water,  so  that  the  percentage  of  salt  in  solution 
need  not  be  dirainiRhed. 


Cheltenham. 

In  the  previous  v«>luijie  of  this  work  (Vol.  I.  p.  589)  a  description 
of  the  Cheltenham  Waters,  tram  the  pt*n  of  Dn  Archibald  E. 
Qarrod,  will  he  found.  In  the  present  article  thertifore  no  further 
reference  will  he  made  to  them,  but  the  climate  of  the  touTi  and 
its  therapeutical  indications  >vill  be  alone  discussed. 

Cheltenham  (population  in  If*01,  49,439)  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  \H4  feet  upon  the  Chelt,  a  little  tributary  of  the 
Severn.  It  lies  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  the  latter  river, 
and  may  be  said  to  nestle  directly  under  tlie  shadow  of  the 
bold  western  face  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  fine  escarpment 
here  presented  by  the  Oolite,  sweeps  round,  as  is  well  known, 
in  a  wide  amphitheata*  from  north-east  to  south-(?ast,  and  as 
a  result  completely  protects  the  town  from  nil  winds  coming 
from  the  east,  and  to  a  less  extent  also  from  those  having 
H  northerly  or  southerly  direction.  To  the  west,  hnwever,  the 
town  is  fully  exposed  It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  this  com- 
plete protection  from  the  esist  constitutes  Cheltenham's  special 
characteristic.  The  town  lies  within  the  area  of  the  Lias,  but  the 
majority  of  the  houses  are  built  not  upon  the  clay  hue  upon  a 
layer  of  sand,  which  in  many  places  overlies  the  fivrmer  to  a  con- 
siderable depth.  Owing  to  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  from 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  natural  drainage  is  gooc),  the  damp- 
ness inseparable  from  a  clay  soil  is  diminished  to  a  considerable 
extent 

The  buildings  in  the  town  are  tine,  and  the  houses  present  an  air 
of  substantial  well-being  and  comfort.  What,  however,  strikes  and 
pleases  the  visitor  most  is  the  abundant  vegetation.  Thus  the 
streets  and  roadways  are  planted  for  the  most  part  with  avenues  of 
trees,  chestnuts,  limes  and  silver  birches  pre<iominating,  while 
the  public  and  private  gardens  are  [mrticnlarly  rich  in  flowenng 
trees  and  shrubs.  As  a  result  in  the  early  summer  lilacs, 
laburnums  and  may-trees  vie  with  each  other  in  adorning  the 
t»:>wn,  and  rendering  it  one  blaze  of  colour.  During  the  hot 
liuuuner  months  too  they  offer  welcome  and  refreshing  shade. 
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The  water  supply  of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  It  is  of  constant  supply,  first-class  quality,  and  particularly 
palatable. 

The  cirainage  also  is  satisfactory. 

Rainfall.— During  the  yeara  18«1-1890  the  annual  rainfall 
amounted  to  27"49  incben,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  was 
the  smallest  tall  recorJetl  in  the  county.  The  explanation  doubt- 
less is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  before  reaching  Cheltenham, 
the  rain-bearing  winds^  coming  mostly  from  the  south  and  south- 
west, deposit  a  large  portion  of  their  moisture  as  they  crass  the 
high  plateau  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  while  the  east  winds  are 
siniilnrly  affected  by  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Meteorology  and  Climate. — The  following  Tables  show  the 
chief  points  of  interest  concerning  the  meteorology  (»f  the  neighbour- 
hood during  the  years  1881-1890.  From  a  study  of  the  figures  (cf, 
also  the  Tables  on  pp.  122-130)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teinpemiurr 
and  other  recm^dsdo  ywt  viatcrmlly  differ /row.  those  of  other  JUidhnd 
statio7}Ji.  Cheltenham  in  fact  like  its  allies  records  temperatures 
somewhat  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in»  winter  than  stations  on 
the  seu-coast,  wliile  its  daily  ninge  of  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
mean  amount  of  cloud,  are  both  somewhat  greater. 

The  town,  however,  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  so 
remarkably  hot  in  summer  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  study  the 
figures  a  little  more  carefully  from  this  point  of  view.  If  this  be 
done,  it  will  be  seen,  as  Mr.  Tyrer,  F.KMet.Soc.  first  pointed  out, 
that  the  tempemtures  hei'e  recorded  are  by  no  means  excessive.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  Table  of  mean  maximum  temperatures 
during  June,  July  and  August,  the  three  hottest  months  of  the 
year,  given  on  p.  123.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tempem- 
tures  recoitled  at  Cheltenham  are  distinctly  below  those  registered 
at  the  two  Herefordshire  stations,  Hoss  and  Burghill,  and  also 
lower  than  those  occurring  in  London,  while  they  are  not  at  all 
dissimilai'  to  those  recorded  at  certain  other  Midland  stations, 
namely  Apsley  Guise,  Hod»)ck  and  Marlborough. 

A  very  similar  tale  also  is  told  by  the  following  figures  repre- 
senting the  yncan  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  sfime  three 
months.    (See  p.  149.) 

From  these  facts  then  it  is  clear  that  the  tenipemtures 
registered  at  Cheltenham  are  by  no  means  excessive,  and  that  the 
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AvsKACR  Mean  Tzmprrattrk  of  the  Air  DrntNO  Juvs,  July  aud  August, 

1881-1S90,    AT  THE   FOLLOWING   STATIONS. 


Inlaiui  [Midland)  Statiatut. 

Regent's  Park      ....  61-0 

Korwowl W8 

Stnthfifid  Turgiiu  .     .     .  60'4 

Ro*» fiO-1 

Burehill 59*6 

AmIcj  Guise .^9"2 

.Clieltetihnin 6S'9 

Hodsock 68*4 

Kenilworth 58*5 

Marllxiroiigli 58'2 

Belper 57*9 

UMclesfleia 57*3 

CheadU 6fl-7 

BuztoD 55'4 


Seii-coasl  Stations. 

Portamouth 61*2 

Veiituor 60'4 

Hri^'htnii 60-3 

Tuigiimouth 60"2 

Ramsgate 60*1 

Ouerusey 69'9 

Margate 59*9 

Weyraonth 59*8 

WorlhiDg 597 

Southampton      ....  59*7 

Fftlmonth 59*1 

Soilly 59-0 

SidmoatU 58*5 


feeling  of  great  heat  experienced  here  during  the  summer  must  be 
due  to  some  other  cause. 

Briefly  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  climate  of  Cheltenham, 
which  in  general  is  bright,  sunny,  and  free  from  fog.  and  not  given 
to  very  sudden  changes,  presents  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned 
no  special  peculiarity.  The  locality  jjossesses  indeed  the  fcatureii 
common  to  all  Midland  districts  in  that  it  is  hotter  in  summer 
and  colder  in  winter  than  places  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  but  in 
these  respects  Cheltenham  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
'UnoDg  the  Midland  stations.  As  ma}'  be  seen  from  the  Tables,  it 
is  neither  so  hot  in  summer  as  some,  nor  so  cold  in  winter  as 
others. 

In  apiU,  however,  of  tluse  facts,  oiling  to  its  campUte  protection  from 
Ou  tost,  and  ike  entire  cibeenct  of  all  stimulating  hrtnes,  ih'  climnte 
*do$8  he^some  in  the  suTnnuir  exlreuuly  fiot  and  rcltuying. 

Concerning  the  variations  of  the  climate  in  different  sea^jons  it 
may  be  waid  that  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  climate  is 
Teiy  pleasant.  In  the  summer  and  autumn,  however,  it  is  hot 
lUKi  very  relaxing,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  cold  and  somewhat 
damp. 

The   special   characteristic  of  the  climate,  however,  to  which 
^Attention  may  once  again  be  drawn,  is  the  complete  protection 
which  it  enjoys  from  the  biting  east  winds  of  spring. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — Concerning  the  incidence  of  disease 
.among  the  residents  the  following  statement  may  be  made.     It  is 
on  the  valuable   Reports  kindly  furnished   by  Dr.  G.  B. 
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Ferj^ison  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Cardew,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  to  whom  the 
writer  is  indebted  also  for  much  additional  information. 

Anfemia  is  very  prevalent,  as  indeed  is  found  to  be  the  case 
thniughont  the  whole  of  the  Vale  District.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
girls  and  young  women,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  is  very  amenable  to  treatment. 

Phthisis  and  tubercular  diseaises  in  genei^al  are  not  common. 
Amongst  the  well-to-do  classes  indeed  they  were  rare.  Bronchitis 
is  more  frequent.  lu  1898,  out  of  a  total  of  S28  deaths  for  the 
whole  Borough,  56  were  attributable  to  this  complaint.  Of  these, 
however,  15  occurred  in  patients  between  the  ages  uf  65  and  75, 
while  14  were  in  those  aged  between  75  and  85.  To  a  great 
extent  therefore  these  figures  may  be  discounted.  It  should  bo 
noticed  also  that  a  good  many  sufferers  from  this  disease  come 
to  Cheltenham  winter  after  winter,  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  they  do  well. 

Pneumonia,  for  the  most  part  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  type, 
occurs  in  httle  outbreaks  from  time  to  time.  Pleurisy  and  asthma 
are  both  rare. 

Acute  renal  dropsy  is  most  uncommon;  so  also  is  chronic  albu- 
minuria. 

Calculus  of  the  bladder»it  should  be  noticed,  is  almost  unknown. 
Patients  moreover  who  autfer  from  this  complaint,  often  find 
great  relief  after  coming  to  reside  here.  Renal  cjilculus  and  gravel 
are  rather  more  coiiiinon,  but  the  majority  of  such  ca.se.K  are  mild, 
and  operation  is  rarely  necessary. 

Rheumatic  fever  and  osteo-arthritis  are  infrequent,  but  museu- 
lar  rluuviatism  and  neuralgia  arc  at  tinu^ prevalent. 

E^ema  and  all  skin  disease.s  are  rare. 

Concerning  epidemic  diseases  it  may  be  said  that  tj-phoid  fever 
is  very  rare.  Scarlet  fever,  however,  and  diphtheria  are  both  not 
infrequent,  though  in  each  case  the  disease  is  usually  of  a  mild 
type. 

Malaria  is  seen  in  visitors  from  the  Tropics,  officers  home  on 
leave  for  example,  but  with  such  exceptions  it  is  otherwise] 
unknown. 

The  following  Table  from  the  Registrar-General's  returns  for 
1881-1800,  shows  in  detail  the  various  causes  of  death  during  this 
period.      The  commonest  cause  of  all  doubtless  is  old  age,  and 
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the  conditions  associated  therewith.  Elderly  people  indeed  here 
commonly  attain  to  ripe  old  age,  and  die  as  a  rule  at  last  of 
apoplexy,  hcart-feilure,  or  bronchitis : — 


MEAN  ANNUAL  DKATH-UATE  AT  CHELTENHAM,  1881-1890. 


•Aunuai      [  Pcreona     .     , 
Deatli-rate  \   Males   ,     .     . 
per  1,000.  (  Females    .     , 

Mean  Popu-  j"  Persons     .     . 

lation,       -!  Males   .     .     . 

1881-91.     1  FemalM     .     . 

Deathtt  from  (  Persons     .     . 

All  CaUMS.-^  Males  .     .     . 

1881-»0.    (  Females    .     . 

(         la                         l«*tS7     \ 
\      Standard                  18'12      \ 
[  Population               15-80     ) 

56, 145 
23.031 

32,114 

9,787 
5,222 

I>S4TB-aATB  KBOH  lirDlTtDQAL  Dl««ASas 


Small-pox 
Heaslea      .     . 
Scarlet  Fever 

Diphthi^ria 


oopiug-congh 


Typbna      

Eiitcric  Fever     .     .     . 
Simple  Continued  Fevcr 
Diurhooa  and  Dysentery 
Caiolera 


Ouioer       .     .     . 
TabM  MeMOteiioa 


O'OO 
0*44 

0-07 

0*08 
0-22 

O'OO 
OltJ 

o-oi; 

0*44 
001 

0-88 
0-21 


Phthiiis 

Other  Tub.  k  Scrof.  Dia. 


'Nervons  System 
CiruuUtory    ,, 
Respiratory  ,, 
Digestive       ,, 
Urinary  ,, 

Generative     ., 


?rpei 

CbJldbirth  . 
Violence  .  . 
Otheu  Cacsks 


* 


1-48 
0-27 

2-46 
178- 
S'l2 
1-21 
0-46 
0-09 

0  07 
006 
0-48 
3D2 


Therapeutic  Effect  orthe  Climate. — The  ctituate  of  Chelten- 
ham then,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is  admirably  suited  for 
more  than  one  class  of  patient.  First  and  foremost  it  is  indicated 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  lived  long  in  hot  climates,  for  at 
Cheltenham,  while  the  air  is  bright,  sunny,  free  from  fog,  and  not 
ffiven  to  sudden  changes,  protection  is  afforded  from  the*  biting 

t   winds  of  spring,   against   which   the   constitution  of  such 

tients  are  but  ill  julapted  to  stniggle.  Many  Anglo-Indians 
Colonials  accordingly  reside  here. 

For  similar  reasons  tt«i  the  climate  is  especially  suited  to  the 
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agod,  while  many  patients  also  who  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis 
find  ft  residence  at  Cheltenham  during  the  winter  months  highly 
U-neficial. 

For  the  young  the  climate,  owing  to  its  relaxing  qualities, 
is  not  so  suitable.  That  it  is  not  actually  injurious,  however, 
is  proved  by  the  health  of  the  2,500  scholars  in  the  very  numerous 
scWils  for  which  Cheltenham  is  now  famous.  Nevertheless  for 
the  majority  of  theae  a  more  bracing  climate  would  doubtless 
preferable. 

Rheumatic  subjects,  lastly,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months,  are  better  away  from  Cheltenham  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

Cu  FTox — Bristol 

A  detailed  description  of  Clifton  and  Bristol  and  their  climato- 
logy is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  Report.  The  follow- 
ing facts,  however,  may  be  u<^)ted. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  Clifton,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  elevated  situation  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  the  climate  possesses  a  somewhat  bracing  quality — 
bracing,  that  is  to  say.  so  far  as  this  term  can  ever  be  applied  to 
the  soft  air  of  the  West  of  England. 

The  city  of  Bristol  itself,  however,  lies  lower,  much  protecto<l 
by  the  surrounding  high  ground,  and  consequently  sheltered  fr^m 
the  breezes  which  give  to  the  air  of  Clifton  its  stimulating  char- 
acter. The  city  itself  therefore  especially  in  summer  is  some- 
what hot  and  stuflFy.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  hills  on  the  side  opposite  to  Clifton,  the  so-called 
Knowle  dii^trict,  are  being  built  nvcr.  Hert^,  as  also  in  the  new 
lower- middle-class  districts  of  Horfield  and  Bishopstown.  the  air  is 
decidedly  fresh. 

In  Cliflou  then,  the  important  residential  quarter,  the  air  is 
stimulating,  the  rainfall  fur  the  We^t-countiy  not  excessive  (33*87 
inches  for  the  45  years  ending  1897),  while  humidity  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  configumtion  of  the  ground,  which  allows  r>f 
admirable  natuml  drainage.  It  can  therefore  be  truly  <lescribt<i 
as  most  healthy — an  important  matter  when  the  number  of  its 
schools  and  scholars  is  considered.  Compared  with  Cheltenham, 
its  great  West-country  rival   in  educational   matters,  it  niay  be 
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said  that  while  both  places  possess  healthy  cliuiates,  that  of  the 
former  is  distinctly  relaxing,  while  that  of  the  latter  (Ch'fbon)  is 
comparatively-speaking  bracing. 

It  should  be  added  that  chest  complaints  and  renal  affections 
as  a  rule  do  well  in  Clifton,  the  spring  being  specially  suitable  for 
them,  for,  while  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  shelter  from  winds  is 
leadily  obtained,  the  climate  itself  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  stated 
to  be  here  actually  wanner  than  in  many  places  on  the  south  and 
soulh-west  coasts. 

MiNCHLNHAMPTON    COMMON. 

This  charming  resort.,  also  in  Gloucestershii-e,  was  until  quite 
recently  kn(»wn  only  to  a  few.  During  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  rapidly  advancing  in  poj>ularity,  and  at  the 
present  moment  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
inland  health  resorts  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  eaateni  spurs  of  the  Cutswolds,  and  lies 
some  three  miles  from  iStroud  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  or 
m&y  be  reached  from  Woodchester  statiun  on  the  Midland  line, 
finom  which  it  is  distant  less  than  two  miles. 

The  Common  consists  of  a  large  tract,  some  500  aci-es  or  more 
in  extent,  of  open  table-land  situated  380  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  valleys  of  singidar  beauty, 
while  the  magnificent  views  from  the  Common  itself  extend  on 
clear  days  as  far  as  the  Black  Mountains  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
north-weitt  as  far  as  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  panorama  which  thus 
unfolds  it:3elfl  if  once  seen,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  Common  is  situated  on  the  great  Oolite  formation.  The 
soil  over  the  rocks  is  thin  and  natural  drainage  is  excellent.  The 
surface  is  accordingly  often  quite  dry  even  within  an  hour  after 
heavy  falls  of  rain. 

There  are  no  trees  on  the  Common  itself,  consequently  here  no 
protection  from  wind. 

The  climate  of  this  elevated  plateau  is  charming,  and,  for  the 
West-country,  bracing.  Here  too  even  in  the  hottest  (la^*^  of 
summer  a  breeze  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  obtaine<l.  Enthusiasts 
even  eo  so  far  as  to  describe  the  air  on  this  favoured  upland  as 


was 


upland 

but  to  the  writer  it  seemed  that  the  air  here 

veiy  similar  to  that  found  at  places  like  Church  Stretton  on 


being  "  like 


wine 
simi 
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the  Shropshire  Hills,  on  the  hills  above  Great  Malvern,  and  again 
on  the  Downs  above  Clifton — that  is  to  say  that  in  each  cose  it 
had  a  stimulating  character,  but  lacked  that  crispness  and  life- 
giving  power  which  only  Ejvst  Coast  air,  an<l  perhaps  that  of  the 
Yorkshire  moors,  passosses. 

As  evidence  of  the  beneficial  character  of  the  climate  Mr.  Basil 
Church,  L.S.A.  of  Minchinhampton,  the  little  township  on  the 
edi^e  of  the  Common,  to  whom  the  Committee  is  indebted  for 
many  particulars,  reports  that  while  scrofula  and  tuberculous  dis- 
eases in  general  aro  unconiiiiou  among  the  residents,  visitors  from 
the  valley  suffering  from  tliese  complaints  soon  show  sigfns  of 
improvement.  Phthisin  again  is  uneounuun  among  the  permanent 
residents.  Three  cases^  however,  which  were  removed  from  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Brinscombe  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Common, 
soon  showed  marked  improvement.  The  commonest  cause  of 
death  is  old  age. 

The  great  amusenient  to  be  fouuti  at  Minchinhampton  is  un- 
doubtedly golfing.  An  18-hole  cuursc  has  been  laid  out  on  the 
Common,  and  to  those  fond  of  the  game  a  summer  visit  to  Minchin- 
hampton (for  it  is  chiefly  as  yet  a  summer  resort)  may  safely 
be  reconmiendeil.  To  those  too  who  do  not  intend  to  play,  the 
views  from  the  Common  will  be  a  never-ending  source  of  delight, 
while  the  air  aviII  be  undnubtodly  beneficial.  To  this  cla.ss  of 
visitors,  however,  the  place  presents  one  drawback,  namely  that, 
should  they  wish  to  explore  the  surrounding  country,  the  excursion 
must  always  stai-t  by  a  descent  into  one  of  the  valleys,  while  the 
corresponding  ascent  must  conclude  the  day. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  where  should  visitors  stay  ?  Two  places, 
Minchiuhani]>ton  and  Amberley,  are  open  to  their  choice,  b<:ith 
situated  ou  the  edge  of  the  Common,  and  both  suitable  for  a 
prolonged  stay. 

Of  these  Amberley  is  the  prettiest,  overhanging  as  it  does  the' 
charming  Woodchester  Valley,  but  the  accoumnidation  here  is  at 
present  scanty,  while  the  drainage  is  unsatisfactory.  Miuohm- 
hampttm,  on  the  rxintrarj',  though  not  so  beautifully  situated, 
offers  greater  facilities.  It  has  a  population  of  about  4,000,  and 
lodgings  except  tluring  August  and  September  may  here  be  easily 
obtained. 

In  oonclusioD  then  it  may  be  said  that  those  in  search  of  a  place 
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wherein  to  spend  theii*  summer  holiday,  and  who  desire  good  air, 
^olf,  and  charming  scenery  in  the  Western  counties,  will  find  all 
their  requirements  satisfied,  should  they  pay  a  ^^sit  to  the  Common, 
which  four  centuries  ago  Dame  Alice  fie  Hamptrfin  presented  to 
the  poor. 

Here  too  cases  of  phthisis  would  uudoubtetJly  benefit  by  a  stay 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  winter,  however,  the  lack  of 
protection  from  the  wind  renders  the  locality  less  suitable  for  such 
patients. 


K0TE.-THE  COTSWOI.D   SANATORIUM. 

Kot  far  to  the  uorth  of  Minchinliampton,  nnd  in  very  similar  ojr,  a  Sanatorium 
the  open-air  tjvatment  of  I'misumiitiou  hiw  recently  In>eu  eNtablisheil.     From  itJi 

tuation  on  tho  CotswoM  Hills  it  Laa  been  apjiropriatcly  named  the  "  Cotawold 
S«afttorinm."  Lying  equidistant  about  Mven  miles  from  Stroud.  ClRdtonham,  and 
Gloucester,  it  may  Iw  reachod  from  «ach  of  these  stations.  Tlio  building  has  Iwen 
designed  U>  coutain  3'J  beds,  and  ia  under  ibt;  care  of  Dr.  S.  Pruen  and  Mr.  C. 
Bruno-Hartaell,  3I.R.C.S.,  L.K.t.F.  The  Sanatorium  stauds  on  the  oolftic  limo- 
itoae  formation,  at  a  height  of  800  feet  It  ha^  a  aoutherly  aspect,  oud  is  protcctod 
frum  the  north  and  eaAt  by  the  higher  pointJt  of  the  C'otAWoId  range,  which  riM 
behind  it  Further  protection  is  also  afforded  by  the  numerous  trees,  mostly  fir  and 
beech,  with  which  the  grounds,  67  acres  in  extent,  are  thickly  stndded.  ThcM 
dinuziiali  greatly  the  force  of  thf  prevailing  soiUh'Wejtt  winds. 

l*1se  treatment  is  carried  out  on  the  wcll-knonni  Nordrach  lines,  and  from  the 
atimulating  cliaracter  of  the  air,  tempered  by  due  protection,  good  results  may  be 


7^  cbtfgaa  are  five  guineas  weekly. 


Leamington. 

(For  many  of  the  follo\Wng  fticts  concerning  Leamington  and 
Warwick,  the  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  Reports  kindly 
furnished  by  Dr.  Philip  Hicka  and  Mr.  F.  Gardner,  M.RC.S.. 
L.S.A.  For  a  descrijition  of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  former 
tovn,  and  their  therapeutical  uses,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  article  by  Dr.  Archibald  E.  Garrod  in  the  previous  volume  of 
this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  583.) 

The  important  and  pleasing  town  of  Leamington,  with  its  broad 
streets  and  shady  trees,  (pppnlation  in  litOl,  iM.OTT.^is  situated  on 
the  Learn,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  and  lies  two-and-a-half  miles 
north-ej^t  of  Warwick.  From  the  latter  it  was  rtrigiually  separate 
and  distinct,  but  of  late  years  a  rapid  extension  of  its  boundaries 
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has  taken  place,  and  a  continuous  fine  of  houses  now  practically 
unites  the  two. 

The  tovm  is  situated  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  at  an 
elevation  of  195  feet  above  sea-level.  It  occupies  the  adjacent 
sides  of  two  hills,  and  the  slopes  of  the  valley  between  them. 
The  houses  are  well-built,  and  for  the  most  part  rest  on  a  gravel 
foundation.     Some  few,  however,  are  built  on  clay. 

The  drainage  of  Leamington  is  excellent,  and  the  wat-er  supply 
ample  and  satisfactory,  though  the  water  itself  is  somewhat 
hard.  Owing  to  the  conftguration  of  the  ground,  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  natural  dniinage  is  extremely  good-  The  roads 
consequently  dry  rapidly  after  i*ain,  and  mud  is  rare.  Ow*ing 
also  to  its  favourable  situation  the  town  enjoys  very  considerable 
protection  from  winds.  Doubtless  in  part  the  result  of  this 
vegetation  in  Leamington  is  profuse.  The  visitor  indeed  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  fine  avenues  of  tr«es  which  adorn  the  town, 
and  wiiich  constitute  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
features. 

The  country  around  is  undulating,  well-wooded,  and  of  consider- 
able beauty,  and  affords  admirable  facilities  for  hunting.  It 
abounds  moreover  in  places  of  interest.  Thus,  besides  Warwick, 
both  Kenihvorth*  and  Stnitford-on-Avon  ai-o  within  easy  reach. 
while  close  at  hand  also  are  the  picturesque  Edge  Hills,  recalling 
memories  of  the  CiWl  War,  and  of  intercut  to  the  Physician 
especially,  since  at  the  battle  fought  here  on  October  23,  1642, 
Harvey  himself  was  present. 


Meteorology  and  Ralnfkll. 


I 


The  following  mcteorologicjil  data  for  the  yeai"s  1889-1898  have 
been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  J. 
Barnitt  of  Leamington, 

The  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  agree  fairly  well  with  the  ftiller  data 
obtained  from  Renilworth,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  though  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  period  of  observation  not  being  the 
same,  the  data  are  not  strictly  comparable.  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  them  that  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
meteorology'  of  the  neighbourhood  presents  no  special  peculiarity, 
but  that,  like  other  Midlaud  districts,  the  temperatures  registered 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN   YEARS  1889-1898. 
L£.iMiNOT0X,  Wabwkksbiee.     Height  above  Mean  Sm-]orel,   195  fticL 
J.  Bauniit,  Esq.,  Observer. 
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^Hbre  recorded  at  stations  on  the  sea-coust.  It  may  be  added  also 
P  that  fogs  in  Leamington  arc  veiy  unusual,  being  confined  to  a  few 
days  in  November,   while   thunderstorms  too    but   rarely   occur. 
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F.  Slai>e,  Esq.,  F.H.MetSoc.,  Observer. 
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MEAKS  FOR  THE  TEN   YEARS  1881-1890— Quabtebiv  am»  Yea-Blv. 

Station,  Kkmlwoiitu,  WARWicKtmiuK.     Height  aliove  BToau  Sea-level,  200  feet. 

F.  SiJU>E,  Zsq.,  F.E.Met.Soc.,  Obaerver. 
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The  nieaii  rainfall  for  the  years  1881-1890  was  only  24*51  inchi 
This  low  fall,  combined  with  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
good  natural  drainage,  succeeds  in  rendering  the  neighbourhood 
imusually  dry. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — Concerning  the  incidence  of  discaae 
in  LeJiniiiigton  Dr.  l*hilip  Hicks  reports  as  follows: — 

Ana'niia  and  debility  are  met  with  among  domestic  servants 
and  others,  who  from  their  occupation  eannot  enjoy  sufficient 
fresh  air.  Apart  from  these  Qondilions,  however,  they  are  rare. 
Bronchitis  and  catarrhs  are  common.  Phthisis,  and  tubercular 
diseases  in  general,  lobar  pneumonia,  and  asthma,  are  all  infre- 
quent. Pleurisy  is  sometimes  met  with.  Acute  rheumatism  is  rare, 
but  muscular  rheumatism  on  the  contrary  is  somewhat  common. 
Neuralgia  is  very  frequent.  Gout,  gravel,  and  gouty  manifesta- 
tions in  general,  such  as  for  instance  gouty  eczema,  are  from  the 
number  of  elderly  people  who  abound  in  Leamington  all  very 
coumion.  Other  skin  afifectious  are  rare.  Calculus  of  the  bladder 
is  practically  unknown. 

Concerning  epidemic  disease  it  may  be  stated  that  t^'phoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  are  most  rare,  but  that  small  outbreaks  of 
scarlet  fever  occasionally  occur.     Malaria  is  unknown. 

Climate  and  Its  Therapeutical  Indications. — Leamington 
may  be  said  then  to  possess  a  mild,  dry  and  healthy  climate,  and 
to  enjoy  in  addition  considerable  protection  from  winds.     The  air, 
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however,  at  times  is  distinctly  relaxing  in  character,  a  feet  which 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The 
early  summer  is  us  a  rule  delightful,  while  the  winters  in  general 
are  mild. 

Owing  to  the  characteristics  of  its  climate  a  residence  in  this 
pleasing  toA^ii  will  in  certain  cases  be  found  beneficial.  It  may 
be  recommended,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  fragile, 
delicate,  and  neurotic,  bub  above  all  for  those  who  are  advancing 
in  years.  It  is  espociully  iiidue<l  in  the  aged  that  the  most 
marked  benefits  from  a  residence  in  Leamington  are  found  to 
result.  As  a  consequence  large  numbers  of  elderly  people  in  easy 
circumstances,  retired  public  servants  and  others,  come  here  to 
reside. 


WoBUHN  Sands. 

This  little  place  cannot  as  yet  claim  to  be  regardetl  as  a  Health 
i«HesoTt»  but  its  climate  and  surroundings  are  so  suitJible  for  the 
ktment  of  various  pulmonary  and  other  disorders  that  a  short 
'description  of  it  must  now  be  given. 

Wobum  Sands  is  situated  upon  the  Greensand  area  of  Bedford- 
shire, but  close  to  the  Buckinghamshire  border  of  the  county. 
Originally  separate,  it  has  now  by  a  process  of  growth  become 
onited  in  one  with  the  adjacent  and  older  village  of  Apaley 
Ouise.  By  road  it  is  distant  some  forty  miles  from  London, 
but  by  train  it  is  further,  and  the  journey  from  Eustou  occupies, 
including  the  change  at  Bletchley,  generally  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  little  town,  which  forty  years  ago  consisted  of  only  a  few 
scattered  houses,  but  now  numbers  1,300  j>ermaneut  residents,  as 
well  as  some  200  annual  visitors,  nestles  on  the  south-western 
slopes  of  thickly-pine^Iad  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  between  400 
and  oOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  its  situation  it 
is  thus  completely  sheltered  from  all  easterly .  winds,  and  to  a 
ojnsidemble  extent  also  from  those  blowing  from  the  north.  To 
the  south  and  west,  however,  it  is  exposed. 

The  surroimding  neighbourhood  is  hilly,  and  remarkably  well 
wooded.  Indeed  the  beautiful  pine  woods,  to  which  free  access 
may  be  obtained,  and  which  afford  delightfully  shaded  walks  in 
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fluinmer,  extend  for  miles  around.  Some  three  miles  di* 
stands  Woburn  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This, 
with  its  hei*ds  of  deer,  yaks,  buUaloes  and  zebras^  roaming  at  will 
through  the  spacioua  |mrk,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  neighbourhood.  ^H 

Geological  Formation  and  Soil. — The  village  stands,  aS^ 
already  mentioned,  on  the  urea  of  Greensand,  which  stretches 
across  the  county  of  Bedford  from  east  to  west.  The  sui-face  soil 
accordingly  is  of  a  porous  sandy  nature,  while  the  subsoil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  gravel.  As  a  result  of  this,  and  also  owing  to  the 
hilly  character  of  the  ground,  natural  drainage  becomes  extremely 
good,  and  the  neighbourhood  in  consequence  remarkably  dry. 

Trees  and  Vegetation. — The  surrounding  hills  are,  it  has 
been  stated,  all  of  them  covered  with  trees.     For  the  mast  part 
ihoy  consist  of  firs»  but  beech,  oak,  and  elm  are  also  to  be  seei^^ 
These  trees  afford  considerable  protection  to  the  town.     It  shoull^P 
be  added   that  in  several  of  the  gardens  eucAlyptus  and  other 
similar  trees  Hourish   out    of  doors   throughout    the   year,  thq^^, 
evidencing  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  ^^| 

Meteorology  and  Climate. — The  following  Tables  show  the 
result  of  the  meteorological  observations  made  by  Mr.  Dymon* 
RR.Met.Soc.,  during  the  years  1881-1890. 

MEANS  KOll  THE  TEN   YEARS  1881-1390. 
Station,  Ap8LXY  Guihr,  Behfoiliiishiiik.     Height  above  Mean  Sca4eve],  433 
E.  E.  DvMONii,  Es<j.,.r.P.,  F.ILMetSoc..  Obeeivor. 
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From  a  study  of  the  figures  (cf.  also  pp.  122-130),  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  climate  shows  the  characteristics  of  an  inland 
station.  Thus  like  Marlborough,  Kenilworth,  Cheltenham,  and  other 
Midland  localities,  it  is  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than 
places  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  while  its  mean  amount  of  cloud 
is  also  somewhat  greater.  The  low  rainfall,  however,  (only  23*44 
in.),  as  well  as  the  small  number  of  rainy  days  (IGC),  should  be 
particularly  noticed.  In  short,  the  climate  of  Wobum  Sands 
maj  be  described  as  dry  and  sunny,  mild  and  £fiirly  equable,  and 
in  a  word,  exti*emely  healthy. 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  climate  in  different   seasons, 

e  following  statement  may  be  made.     The  early  spring,  as  is  so 

en  the  case  elsewhere,  is  usually  somewhat  rainy,  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  however,  is  in  general  dry.     In  summer,  though 

great  deal  of  bright  sunshine  is  always  experienced,  the  heat  is 
ever  oppressive,  being  tempered  always  by  C(X)Ung  breezes.  The 
autumns  as  a  rule  are  very  mild,  while  the  winters  are  not 
severe. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply. — The  drainage  and  water 
supply,  although  they  have  never  given  cause  for  alarm,  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  sanitary  requirements. 
These  matters,  however,  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
District  Council,  and  it  is  probable  that  shortly  all  deficiencies 
in  thc's*^  re,s{M_'clH  will  be  iiiiido  goiwl. 

Prevalence  of  Disease  among  the  ResidenU. — The  follow- 
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ing  facts  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ComDuttee  by 
Dr.  J.  Wright-Grant,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  in  addition 
fur  much  valuable  infurnjation. 

Anaemia  and  debility  are  not  common,  while  the  same  may 
be  said  of  scmfula  and  ttiberculoiis  diseases  in  general.  Phthisis 
is  rare,  as  also  art  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  asthma. 
Acute  renal  dropsy  is  very  rare.  Chronic  albuminuria  is  common, 
and  is  probably  in  most  cases  associated  with  granular  kidney. 
Calculus  and  gravel  are  infrequent. 

Rheumatic  fever  among  the  residents  is  very  rare  indeed, 
while  rheumatoid  arthritis  also  is  not  common.  Muscular 
rheumatLsm,  however,  is  by  no  means  iin  uaknowu  ailment,  but 
chiefly  amongst   the  working  classes.     Neuralgia  is  uncommon. 

Malarial  affections  are  imknown.  Typhoid  fever  is  most  rare. 
Diarrhfca,  however,  is  fairly  fre(|uent,  but  chieHy  during  the  hot 
weather.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the  eating  of  unripe  or  over-ripe 
fruit,  the  country  aronud  being  a  large  fruit-growing  centra 
fScarlet  fever  and  diphlh^ria  both  occasionally  occur.  Diseases 
of  the  skin  are  very  rare.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
among  the  permanent  residents  are  cerebral  haemorrhage,  cardiac 
disease,  and  especially  old  age.  Longevity  indeed  in  this  neigh- 
botirhood  is  very  marked.  At  the  pre-sent  moment  for  instance 
three  people  aged  93,  95,  and  9fU  years  respectively  are  living 
in   Wobvim  Sands. 

Therapeutic  Eflects  of  the  Climate. — It  has  been  stated 
thai,  the  cliinati;  of  Woburn  Sand.s  is  sunny,  mild,  fairly  e*]uable. 
and  above  all,  dry.  As  such  it  would  seem  especially  suited  for 
pjitients  suflering  from  chest  complaints,  and  in  fact  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  asthma  after  a  short  residence  here  are  in  almost 
all  cases  improved.  Those  too  who  sufler  from  heart  disease,  with 
its  liability  to  attendant  bronchitis,  are  also  as  a  rale  much 
benefited. 

Cases  of  phthisis  again  very  commonly  improve,  and  if  not 
cured,  often  remain  quiescent. 

Lastly,  sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  affections 
seem  also  to  derive  benefit  from  a  permanent  residence,  further 
attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  for  example  bring  undoubtedly 
uncommoQ  among  those  who  have  come  here  to  reside. 

While  then  Wobuni  Sands  is  a  charming  place  in  which  the 
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healthy  may  well  find  rest  and  change,  a  prolonged  visit,  or  even 
a  permanent  residence,  is  especially  indicated  in  the  case  of 
those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  or  with 
one  or  other  of  the  manifestations  of  rheumatism. 


Ascot. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  devoted  to  ABCOt  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, since  this  region  has  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  health 
resort.  The  writer  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  following  facts  to 
a  careful  ami  exhaustive  Repoi't  kindly  funiished  by  \V.  Netterville 
Barron,  Esq,,  M.R.C.S.,  LR.C.P. 

Ascot  is  situated  close  to  the  south-western  edge  of  Windsor 
Great  Park,  at  a  height  of  300  feet  above  sea-level.  The  country 
around  is  unilulating,  and  is  chiedy  characterized  by  the  large 
pine  woods,  which  extend  for  miles  in  many  directions.  These 
trees,  though  themselves  a  recent  importation,  are  but  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  oak,  beech  and  elm,  which  have  flourished  here  from 
time  immemorial,  and  which  formed  a  portion  of  that  Windsor 
Forest  which  once  extended  as  far  west  as  Hungerford. 

Ascot  itself,  however,  though  admirably  protected  by  the  woods, 
is  not  in  reality  closely  invested  by  them.  This  it  owes  chieHy 
to  the  fact  that  in  its  midst  b  situated  the  famous  Heath,  on 
which  the  historic  Ascot  races  are  run.  This  large  and  open 
ftpace  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  prevents  the  scattered 
houses,  of  which  Ascot  in  great  part  consists,  from  being  in  any 
way  shut  in. 

Boil  and  Natural  Drainage. — The  soil,  on  which  the  houses 
stand,  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  gravel,  lying  directly  upon 
the  Bagshot  sands,  which  latter  here  attain  a  depth  of  115  feet. 
Similar  conditions  also  obtain  in  the  countiy  to  the  south,  and 
partly  so  to  the  east  and  west.  To  the  north  the  London  clay 
oomeis  t<)  the  surface. 

Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  gravel  and  Bagshot  sands, 
natural  drainage  on  these  fonnations  is  good.  Tn  Ascot  accord- 
ingly, and  especially  in  the  neighbourh*x>d  of  the  Heath,  where 
trees  are  few  in  number,  and  unable  therefore  of  themselves  to 
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produce  dampness,  the  soil  is  undoubtedly  diy.    On  the  open  Heath 
itself,  even  in  winter,  the  dryness  of  the  soil  is  remarkable. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  in  this  region,  it  should  be  added, 
is  approximately  26  incheis. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  no  station  of  the  Meteorological 
Society  is  situated  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  detailed  and 
continuous  meteorological  data  are  therefore  not  available. 

Water  Supply  and  Drainage. — The  water  supply  of  Ascot  w 
satisiuctory,  Ttiames  wiiter  fioui  Staines  being  now  directly  supplied. 

As  regaixis  drainage,  the  larger  residences  possess  private 
systems  which  act  well  and  eftieieutly,  but  some  of  the  smaller 
houses  and  cottage  properties  in  the  villages  are  too  closely 
crowded  together  to  permit  of  effective  private  effort,  and  some 
common  system  of  drainage  will  doubtless  soon  l)e  introduced. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Ascot  is  bright,  sunny,  free  from  fog, 
and  fairly  ei|uable.  In  the  simimer  also  it  is  undoubttnlly  dry, 
and  even  in  winter,  near  the  open  Heath,  the  same  may  be  said 
to  be  the  case,  thonxh  further  atield.  wheix'  the  trees  are  more 
numerous,  this  quality  is  naturally  less  marked  The  surround- 
ing pine  woods,  for  whit-h  the  region  is  so  famous,  in  summer 
render  the  air  redolent  with  their  perfume,  and  tliroughout  the 
year  afford  admirable  protection  from  the  wind,  except  perhaps 
towards  the  north,  where  the  country  is  more  open. 

For  these  reasons  then  Ascot  must  be  regarded  as  eminently 
healthy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  also  to  find  that  cases  of  phthisis 
and  bnmchitis  do  well  here,  especially  during  the  summer  months, 
while  cases  of  debility  and  auffimia  as  a  rule  are  readily  curetL 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that,  as  already  hinted,  tho 
country'  arounfl  Ascot  is  not  always  equally  favourable  from  a 
climatological  point  of  \'iew,  an(i  that  for  this  reason  those  who 
oome  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  should  exercise  care  in  the 
selection  of  their  house.  Thus  in  certain  places,  nearer  the  river 
Thames,  and  lying  at  a  lower  elevation  than  Ascot,  fogs  are  not 
uncommon,  while  again,  in  other  directions,  the  iir  trees  are  so 
numerous  that  in  summer  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  close  and 
airless,  and  in  winter  somewhat  cold  and  damp.  As  a  result 
therefore  in  such  localities,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  Ascot 
itself,  bronchial  catarrhs  and  rheumatism  are  by  no  means  un- 
common.     But    from    these    disadvantages    the    region,    which 
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stretches  south  and  westwards  from  Ascot  towards  WelliugUm, 
is  to  a  large  extent  exempt,  and  from  its  dry  sandy  soil  this 
district  has  long  enjoyed  a  deserve<lly  healthy  reputation. 

Ascot  then,  anri  to  a  large  extent  its  neighlxjurhood,  must 
be  regarded  as  remarkably  healthy;  and  although  perhaps  from 
its  numerous  trees  not  suitable  in  general  during  the  winter 
for  rheumatic  subjects,  yet  as  a  pleasant  and  health}'  place  of 
residence,  within  easy  access  of  London,  it  may  in  many  cases 
be  warmly  recommended. 


The  Peak  Distrutt  of  Derbyshire. 

This  district,  which  contains  within  its  confines  one  of  our  chief 
inland  health  resorts  and  spas,  and  whose  bracing  air  attracts 
annually  an  increasing  number  of  visitors,  de3er\'es  now  a  short 
description. 

The  "  Peak  district "  is  the  name  applied  to  the  mountainous 
northern  and  north-western  portion  of  the  county  of  Derby, 
It  is  di\'ided  into  two  divisions,  the  *^High"  and  "Lmccv" 
Peak  districts.  These  differ  in  some  important  respects  from  each 
other:  and  notably  in  their  geology,  for  while  the  former  is 
composed  chiefly  of  millstone  grit,  the  latter  is  formed  of  mountain 
limestone. 

The  High  Peak  District. — This  region,  on  the  edge  of  which 
stands  Buxton,  forms  a  mountainous  moorland  area,  stretching 
from  the  northern  border  of  the  county  as  far  south  as  a  line 
joining  Chapel-en- le-Frith,  Buxton,  Castleton  and  Eyam,  a  distance 
roughly  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  The  elevations  met  with  in 
this  district  range  from  1,000  t^  2,000  feet,  the  latter  altitude  being 
attained  in  Kinderscout,  the  highest  jxtint  of  the  range.  The 
climate  of  this  region  is  remarkably  bracing  ;  the  rainfall  however, 
as  in  all  mountainous  country,  is  heavy.  Thus  for  the  years  1881- 
I8i>0  the  average  yearly  fall  at  Buxton  was  4933  inches,  and  at 
Moorhead,  in  the  very  northern  apex  of  the  county,  5203  inches, 
Tlie  configuration  of  the  country,  however,  allows  of  such  perfect 
drainage,  that  as  a  fact  the  roods  dry  rapidly  even  after  the 
st  storms,  and  the  district  therefore  should  not  really  be 

isidered  damp. 
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Therapeutical  IndlcatlonB, — As  a  consequence  of  its  bracing 
climate  the  whole  of  the  High  Peak  region,  especially  now  that  it 
has  been  opened  up  by  the  railway,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  summer  holiday.  The  centre,  to  which  the  majorit}' 
of  visitors  repair  is  naturally  Buxton,  but  comfortable  and  less 
expensdve  lodgings  may  now  be  obtainetl  without  difficulty  at 
many  other  places,  for  example  the  beautiful  E<lale  Valley,  and 
as  a  result  increasing  nimibei-s  come  every  year  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  scener}'  and  splendid  air. 

Concerning  Buxton,  which  lies  nn  the  edge  of  the  district,  it  will 
be  unnecassarj'  to  say  more  than  a  few  words,  it  having  been  fully 
described  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  work  (Vol.  I.  p.  528). 
The  followiug  meteorological  data,  however,  are  of  importance. 
(8ee  pp.  167,  168.)  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air. 
which  in  summer  is  delightfully  keen  and  bracing,  becomes  in 
winter  remarkably  cold.  Indeed  if  the  data  be  contrasted  with 
the  returns  from  other  localities  (see  pp.  122-130),  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  actiutl  uiean  minimum  Uvtjteraturt:  of  Btwian  tfuriiig 
tlie  unnter  months  is  Imver  than  that  of  any  other  Englisii  station. 
The  miufall  moreover  is  excessive  (41*"3  inches),  though  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  this  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  admirable 
natural  drainage,  whereby  dampness  is  prevented.  The  daily  range 
of  temperature  is  onl}'  18'9  ,  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Norwood. 

Owing  to  these  climatic  conditions.  Buxton  and  its  ncighbtiur- 
hood  nmst  chieHy  remain  places  of  summer  resort,  when  the 
bracing  character  of  its  air  may  be  safely  recommended,  though  in 
some  cases  weakly  and  debilitated  patients  do  well  here  even 
during  the  winter.  For  those,  however,  who  suffer  from  chnmic 
bronchitis  the  air  in  this  season  will  be  fouud  too  cold  and 
irritating. 

The  Lower  Peak  District. — This  area  l>*ing  to  the  south  of 
the  High  Peak  region  just  described,  is  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  mountain  limestone,  and  stretches  from  Castleton  in  the  north  to 
Ashbourne  in  the  south.  It  is  hilly,  and  full  of  beautifully  varied 
valley  scenery.  The  hills  do  not  rt-ach  the  same  height  as  thoee 
in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  High  Peak,  while  the  country 
differs  also  in  being  much  more  wooded,  and  consequently  much 
less  bleak.     The  climate  is  still  bracing,  though  less  so  than  that 
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uf  the  ]mllstone  grit  area.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  considerably 
leas;  that  of  Matlock  Bath  for  example  being  only  35*2  in.  as 
compared  with  4n'33  in.  at  Buxton  during  the  similar  period. 

The  following  meteorological  observations  made  at  Belper,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  district,  demonstrate  to  some  extent  its 
climatological  feAtures: — 


MONTHLY   MKAJfS   FOR  THE  TEN   YEARS   1881-1890. 

Station,  Beli'ek,  Debbyhiiike,     Height  above  Mean  iiea-level,  3i4  feet. 

J.  HUKTEB,  Ee4k,  Jw.,  F.K.MetSoc,  Obmrrer. 
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267 

MEANS   FOR  THE  TEX   YEAlW  1881-1390— Yeabi-t  and  Quahtebi.y. 

SutioD,  BKLi'CU,  Drbuyhhiuk.     Height  tbovc  Mean  Sea-lovel,  344  ket, 

J.  HuxTEB.  Ee'j.,  JuN..  F.R.Met.Soc..  Observer. 
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Concerning  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  climate  it  may  be  said 
that  this  district  also  may  be  recommended  for  a  summer  stay  to 
those  in  search  of  stimulating  air,  though  the  quality  of  the  air  is 
not  so  keen,  nor  quite  8o  invigomting,  aa  that  of  the  High  PeAk 
diatrict. 

It  should  bo  noticed,  however,  that  though  the  above  statement 
is  true  generally  of  the  district,  yet  certain  places  within  this  area, 
such  as  Bakewell  and  Matlock,  are  from  their  situation  in  narrow 
valleys  the  reverse  of  bracing.  Indeed  they  may  be  described  as 
relaxing.  Such  exceptions  arc  to  be  found  in  all  mountainous 
regions,  and  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  important  pairt  played  by 
local  conditions  in  modilying  the  climate  in  restricted  areas. 


TuE  Mountainous  Region  of  Soitth  Shropshire. 

• 

Church  Strettok. 

The  county  of  Salop,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
etiua!  halves  by  the  river  Severn.  The  northern  portion  is  flat, 
and  is  termed  the  "  Shropshire  Plain,"  while  the  southern,  on  the 
other  hand,  i^  hilly  and  even  mountainous.  It  is  to  the  latter  to 
which  attention  is  now  directed,  since  in  summer  at  least  its 
beauty  and  stimulating  air  offer  advantages  which  should  be  more 
fuHy  known. 

Geologically  the  region  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  hills  here  are  i 
but  the  most  eastern  spurs  of  the  ancient  mountains  of  Radnor- 
shire and  Montgomer}-.  Thus  the  Long  "Mynd  (1,696  feet),  which 
with  its  deep  gullies  and  steep  sides  forms  the  most  imp<trtAnt 
mountain  range  in  Shropshire,  is  Cambrian  in  origin.  The 
Stiperstones  (1,611  feet),  with  their  extraordinary  outcrops  of 
quartzose  rock,  are  Lower  Silurian  ;  while  Weulcxrk  Edge,  with  its 
bold  limestone  escaqmient,  belongs  to  the  Upjier  Silurian  fonna- 
tion.  Igneous  rocks  too  are  not  wanting,  for  Caer  Caradoc,  on 
which  the  British  host  encamped  on  the  night  previous  Uy  itd 
disastrous  fight  with  Ostorius  Scapula,  is  an  example  of  this 
formation.  To  the  geologist  therefi>re  the  region  is  one  of  unusual 
interest. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainfell,  no 


CHURCH  STRETTON 

accumto  meteorological  data  are  to  be  obtained.  The  rainfall 
during  the  ten  years  1881-1890  amounted  at  Much  Wenlock  tn 
31-03  inches. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  air 
stimulating,  and  for  the  West  Conntry  even  bracing.  Even  during 
the  hottest  months  of  the  year  breezes  are  to  be  obtained  on  the 
hills,  and  the  lieat  is  thus  tempei*ed.  This  healthy  character  of 
the  air.  combined  vrith  the  pleasing  scenery,  are  now  obtaining 
recognition  in  the  Midland  counties,  imd  yearly  attnict  in  the 
summer  numerous  visitors.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
village  of  Church  Stretton,  situated  in  the  heart  of  this  region, 
and  to  which  visitors  to  the  neighbourho4xl  chietly  repair,  is  rapidly 
acquiring  the  status  of  a  small  inland  health  resort.  The  little 
village  lies  on  and  under  the  slopes  of  the  steep  Long  M^'nd,  and 
forms  an  admirable  centre  for  a  prolonged  stay.  The  views  from 
the  breezy  hills  around  are  very  beautiful,  while  on  the  adjacent 
slopes  of  the  Long  Mynd  itself  a  good  golf  course  has  recently  been 
laid  out.  Every  opj>ortunity  is  thus  afibnled  the  visitor  of  fully 
benefiting  from  the  delightful  air.  The  newly-built  hotel,  it  should 
be  added,  is  comfortable,  while  suitable  lodgings  may  without 
^  much  difficulty  be  obtained. 
^B  To  those  then  desiring  to  spend  a  summer  holiday  away  from 

^^      the    sea-side    in    liilly   country,   at    once   beautiful,   healthy,  and 
I  interesting,   Chin*ch    Stretton   and    its   neighbourhood    may   be 

I  recommended. 


MEDICINAL  SPRrXOR  OF  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


Of  the  various  medicinal  springs  situated  in  the  liidland 
counties,  those  of  Buxton.  Droitwich,  Cheltenham,  Leamington 
and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  are  the  most  impiirtant.  These,  having 
been  already  considered  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  work,  will 
reqiure  no  further  description  here.  Of  the  other  mineml  springs 
which  exist  in  the  district,  the  majority  possess  but  an  antiquarian 
interest,  and  need  not  therefore  detain  us.  A  brief  account  may, 
however,  be  given  of  those  which  arise  at  Flitwick  and  Shearsby 
respectively. 
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The  Flltwick  Chalybeate  Water. 

The  spring  which  produces  this  water,  now  somewhat  exten* 
sively  advertised,  is  situated  in  a  valley  close  to  Flitwick,  and  not 
far  from  Amptbill.  both  in  the  coimty  of  Bedford.  The  water  is 
light  yellow  in  colour,  and  possesses  throughout  the  year  a  uniform 
temperature  of  45^  F.  It  is  clear,  and  even  after  long  standing 
shows  no  tendency  to  form  a  deposit.    To  the  taste  it  is  slightly  acid. 

On  chemical  examination  it  is  found  that  iron  occurs  in  the 
water  in  large  ijuantities,  and  further  that  it  exists  in  the  ferric 
alafe,  as  the  permlphale.  It  may  be  at  once  pointetl  out  that  this 
condition  is  most  unusual,  since  in  the  majority  of  chalybeate 
springs,  for  example  Tunbridge  Wells,  Schwalbaeh,  and  St.  Moritz, 
the  iron  is  present  as  fcn^ons  atrhotuUe,  held  in  solution  by  the 
presence  of  free  carbonic  acid} 

An  analysis  of  the  water,  made  in  the  Lancet  Laboratory,^  revealed 

the  following  composition,  the  figures  representing  the  number  of 

grains  present  per  gallon  of  the  water  : — 

Pi.T»ulphalu  of  iron       ....  170-80 

Sulphate  of  Alumina     ....  28*00 

SuIiihateofsodA  14  00 

Snlphate  of  calciam  4  76 

SUica tmces 

Comtitueuts  of  peaty  matter  'quantity  nuiletermincd 

(but  coTUiidemble) 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  the  aualysis  of 
the  Tunbridge  Wells  water  by  Dr.  J.  Stevenson,  published  in  the 
preceding  volume  of  this  work  (Vol.  I.  p.  594),  may  here  be  repro- 
duced. The  great  excess  of  iron  present  in  the  Flitwick  water,  as 
well  as  its  different  chemical  combination,  are  at  once  apparent. 


Ferrous  carbonate 

4*608 

Oaloium  carbonate 

0184 

ManganMe  carbonate 
Sulphate  of  magnesium 

trace 

l-00» 

Snlphat«  of  calciam 

M-»fl8 

Chloride  of  potasbium 

0-501 

Chloride  uf  sodium 

3-379 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

0-019 

Chloride  of  luagnejiiain 

0-264 

Silica 

0-602 

OrRnnic  matter 

lr«tv 

'  In  the  chalyl>eate  BprinK  at  Trefriw  in  North  Walua  (tee  p.  3:^7)  the  prutusulphate 
is  the  iron  mU  met  with. 

*  The  Lftneci,  Oct.  24.  1691.  p.  951.  For  fUrther  details  conwming  the  iifing, 
rafennea  ihauld  he  ma4le  to  this  article,  from  which  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts  have  heen  drawn. 


L 


fHE  SHEMISBY  SPRING 


17S 
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Therapeutically  the  Flitwick  water  is  said  to  be  of  value  in  cases 
of  chlorosis,  anaemia,  and  debility,  and  from  its  composition  this 
may  readily  be  believed.  That  it  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
pharuacopanal  preparations  of  other  persalta  of  iron,  given  in 
suitable  doses,  may  be  doubted.  This  at  least  has  not  as  yet  been 
proved. 

The  dose  recommended  for  adults  varies  from  a  tablespoonful  to 
a  wine-glass  taken  twice  a  day. 

The  Shearsby  Spring. 

The  little  village  of  Shearsby,  souietiraes  termed  locally 
**  Shearsby  Spa/'  is  situated  nine  miles  south  of  Leicester.  It  can 
claim  no  title  to  distinction  but  such  as  may  be  drawn  frnui  tht* 
presence  of  its  mineral  spring. 

The  water  of  this  spring  is  statetl  to  have  the  following  com- 


position, the  figures  repi-esenting  grains  per 


Ckluride  of  sodium 
Cliloriilo  of  |H)Ussiam 
Salphate  of  aotU 
Caruonnte  of  celciam    . 
Carbonatti  of  uiaunesiuni 
CarbonaU  of  soua 
Carbonate  nf  iron 
IIy>lii>i«uli)hii]c  of  aodiuin 
lotlinu  aud  bromine  combined 


mperial  gallon  : — 


245-68 
traces 
128*98 
9-74 
6-24 
5-58 
trace 
0-27 
tmeea 


It  >vill  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  sodium  uhluridL'  and 
sodium  sulphate  are  the  main  ingredients  of  the  water,  and  further 
that  the  spring  resembles  certain  of  the  Harrogate  wells  in  that  it 
possesses,  though  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the  odour  and  taste  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  water  has  been  prescribed  locally  both  intcnially  and 
externally,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  of  some  value  in  rheumatism, 
gout  and  eczema.  Of  lat(!  years,  however,  the  *'  Spa  "  has  been  but 
little  used.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  inaccessible,  while  the  bathing 
establishment  connected  with  it  is  primitive. 
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^VPPENDIX 


The  following  pages  contain  ineteorologioil  data,  not  inserted  in 
the  text,  to  which  reference  has  been  frequently  made  in  the 
Report : — 

I.    SUNHHINK.' 

Average  SnnsMne  at  CAMOitUK(£  and  At  Ovfokd  diuiog  the  y«ara  1881-90. 
CAMBRnxic'  Oxpono. 
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Average  Sumhine  at  Cibencester  (Wilts.)  dnrlng  the  years  1881-90. 

CiRESCESTEB. 


Month 


I  January. 
■  February 

March 
!  AprU 
'  May. 

June 

July. 

;  August . 
I  September 
'  October. 
I  November 

December  . 
:  Whole  year 


Average  Sunshine  at  Leicester  during  the  years  1881-90. 
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Average  Sunshine  at  BrisutLL  Row  and  at  Kkw  during  the  )*urs  1881-90  (added 

for  coiupariaon).' 
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u. 

The  following  Tables,  deduced  from  the  observations  made  at 
the  remaining  stations  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  situated 
in  the  Midland  counties,  show  the  chief  climatological  features  of  the 
difitriet.  It  should  bo  added  that  the  figures,  together  with  the 
similar  ones  in  the  text,  were  worked  out  afresh  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Report.  Whenever  pcjssible,  however,  they  have  been  con- 
trolled, and  if  necessary  corrected,  by  those  published  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Bayanl  in  tlie  Quarterly  Jatinuii  of  the  Royal  MeU&nh- 
iofjiral  SoinHyfoi'  1892,  since  the  writer  understands  that  the  latter 
were  carefully  and  individually  verified  by  the  ofiicials  of  the 
Society : — 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN   YEARS  1881-1890. 
Station,  Macolesfiild,  Cheshxbe.     Height  ftbove  Mean  Sea-l«vel,  601  feet. 
J.  Dale,  E»q.,  Obseryer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890— Quarterly  and  Yearly. 

Station,  MAOCLGsriELD,  Cheshire.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  601  feet. 

J.  Dale,  Ehq.,  Observer. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890. 

Station^  Uodsock,  NorriNcnAMSHntE.     Height  above  Mean  Soa-levul,  56  feet. 

H.  Melush,  Esg.,  F-R-McCSoc,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890— QrARTERLT  and  Yearly. 

Station,  Uoimock,  NorriNOHAVsHiRK.     Height  above  Meau  Sea-level,  fttf  feet. 

H.  Meluhu,  Esq.,  F.R.Mrt.Soc..  Observer. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890. 

Station,  Bitbobill,  Herefokdshire.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  275  feet. 

J.  A.  Chapuax,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890— Quahtebly  and  Yearly. 

Station,  Bubohill,  Hekefoudshibe.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  276  feet. 

J.  A.  Chavmas,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Observer. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THK  TEN  YKARS  1881-1890. 

StatioD,  KoK«i,  Hkii^foudkhiui!:.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-Ierel*  213  feet. 

H.  SouriiAix,  Esq,,  F.R.Met.Soc\,  OWn'er. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890— Qiai:tkrly  and  YBAatY. 

Slatiun,  Ku8S,  HEKEruKi>»HiKK.     Height  abovo  Mean  Sea-loTel,  213  feet. 

H.  3oirHAi.i.,  K.sg.,  F.R.Met.SQC.,  ObHarrer. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  1871-1896. 

'   liOtTOHBOROVOH,   LxiCB8TERaHIIU5. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  1871-1896. 
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1  The  figures  here  given  have  been  taken  (torn  The  WeMy  Waitkcr  Report  of  the  Melfcrolcgteal 
€lgk€/or  the  ytar  1895,  Prebce,  page  vL    Byre  and  SpottlHwoode,  London,  1897. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  1871-1895. 
^  Cahbridob. 
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1  The  flgores  here  given  have  been  taken  from  The  Wttldy  Weather  JUport  ^  the  Mcttoroloffieal 
OJfletfor  the  year  1895,  Prafkce,  {lage  vi.    Eyre  and  SiratUswoode,  London,  1S97. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  LANCASHIRE 

By  ROBERT  MAGVIRE.   M.D..   F.R.C.P. 


The  small  detAched  portion  of  Lancivshire,  which  lies  north  of 
the  river  Kent  and  of  Morecambe  Buy,  and  which  really  fonns 
part  of  the  "Lake  DLatrict."  will  be  treated  of  iu  the  succeed- 
ing article.  The  present  Report  deals  with  the  far  larger  area, 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  which  constitutes  the  remainder 
of  the  county,  and  in  which  as  a  mutter  of  fact  are  to  be  found 
the  chief  Lancashire  health  resorts.  The  latter  are  all  situated 
npon  the  sea-const,  ami  may  be  enumerated  as  follows — -Orange- 
on-Saiids,  Morecambe,  Fleetwood,  Blackpool,  St.  Anne's,  Lythara 
and  Southport,  while  with  them  will  be  mentioned  two  on  the 
Cheshire  coast,  namely  Hoylake  and  West  Kirby.  The  order  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  above  is  that  of  situation  from  north  to 
8«?nth. 

There  are  practically  no  inland  health  resorts  in  the  district, 
further  than  such  as  might  aftord  .something  like  country  air  for 
those  who  live  in  the  manufacturing  towns  which  occupy  most 
of  the  inland  region.  Such  places  as  might  be  .sought  for  this 
purpose  are  all  in  the  northerly  parts,  and  present  no  features 
which  require  attention  in  the  Report.  They  are  simply  agncul- 
tural  districts,  Hat,  and  without  more  to  recommend  them  than 
the  simple  country  life  which  must  be  led  by  any  resident  there. 

To  the  Report  is  appended  an  account  of  the  meteorological 
records  from  St.  Michael-on-W^Te,  Bolton,  and  Blackpool.  The 
latter  two  records  are  the  most  important  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Report,  since  they  represent  the  inland  and  coast  climates 
respectively.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  not*'d  how  the 
temperature  on  the  coast,  as  demonstrated  by  Blackpool,  differs 

is; 
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from  that  of  the  inland  country,  as  shown  at  Bolton.    In  th< 
summer  months  the  "  mea-n  of  highest "  is  higher  in  the  inland 
district,  in  the  winter  months  somewhat  higher  on  the  coast.    The 
**  mean  of  lowest "  is  again  higher  on  the  coast,  but  in  almost  all 
portions  of  the  year.     The  "  mean  daily  range  "  is  decidedly  greatel^H 
inland  during  the  summer  months.   The  "  mean  relative  humidity*^^ 
is  gre-ater  at  the  sca-coa.st  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  the       , 
winter   months  no   important   difference   can   be   seen.     **  Meai^Hi 
cloud  "  is  far  less,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  coast,  and  in  alf^* 
parts  of  the  year,  and  "rainy  days"  as  well  as  the  "rainfall  in 
inches"  show  a  similar  peculiarity.^  .^1 

Referring  now  entirely  to  the  coast  resorts  above-named,  antf^^ 
reporting  especially  from  personal  observation,  all  lo(?k  more  or 
less   to   the   west,  but  otherwise   differ  greatly   in   their  gene 
direction,  and  also  in  their  climatic  characters.     Thus  Grange  h 
a  south-west,  Morecambe  an*l   Fleetwitod  have  a  north-west  ou 
look,  Blackpool  and  Southport  face  almost  due  west,  St.  Anne's  and 
Lytham  south-west,  H^ylake  west  and  north-west,  and  West  Kirby 
south-west.     Again,  with  a  single  exception,  the  climatic  features 
are  those  of  the  sea-front.     At  West  Kirby,  as  will  be  further 
described,  a  cliff  of  small  height  alters  the  conditions  in  a  ce 
portion  of  the  resort. 

In  nearly  all  the  places  named  the  easterly  winds  pass  over  a 
large  tract  of  land  before  reacijing  the  resort,  and  in  the  northern 
parts,  as  at  Grange  and  Morecambe,  are  broken  by  a  hilly  hinter- 
land, which  however  is  at  some  distance.  The  sea-winds  are  all 
westerly,  more  or  less. 

Of  all    the   resorts   above-mentioned  Blackpool   is   the  most 
pijpular,   and    also   possesses   the   most   tonic  atuiosphere.     The 
s^ibsoi!  of  the  north  of  the  town  is  boulder  clay,  resting  on  an 
"  ancient  plane  of  marine  denudation,"  while  that  of  the  south  is  a 
bed  of  peat  overlain  by  blown  sand.     The  cliffs  are  of  soft  red 
sandstone.     The  sea-front   is  very  extensive   and   bold,  and   for 
patients  who  are  convalescent  and  require  a  strongly  tonic  air, 
Blackpool  i.H  eminently  suitable  at  almost  any  time  of  the  y 
It  would  apj»ear  to  be  not  .so  desirable  for  weakly  patients  in 
winter,  though  even  for  them  it  is  beneficial  in  summer  or  wa 
spring.     It  is  not  desirable  for  those  who  suffer  from  sub-acute 
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'  For  Turthrr  eonitiilpnition  of  this  subject,  Me  |»p.  122  129. 
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ironic  bronchial  troubles,  or  for  tuberculous  patients  with  active 

chest  mischief,  who   have  not   been  grarlually  acclimatized  to  a 

bracing  air.     Again,  it   is   contra-indicxited   in   cases   of  kidney 

Mible,  in  heart  disease  showing  deficient  muscular  power  of  the 

ventricles  with  venous  engorgement,  and  in  such  skin  diseases  as 

eczema,  deficiency  of  cutaneous  secretion,  liability  to  erysipelas, 

unless   the   mildest  of  summer  weather  be  chosen   for  the 

>jounL     On  the  other  hand,  the  air  of  Blackpool  is  in  every  way 

lesirable  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  adenitis  and  post-nasal 

lymphatic  adenoids,  with    their  accompanying  diathesis,  always 

iring  in   mind    that    an   excessively   weak   circulation    would 

mnteract   the   beneficial   influence  of  the  tonic  air.     The  sea- 

itbing  Ls  excellent. 

Unfortunately  the  ci\ic  authorities  of  Blackpo^jl  have  thought  it 

^st,  in  the  interests  of  the  town,  to  cater  as  much  as  possible — at 

jt,in  the  summer  months — for  the  requirements  of  huge  crowds 

of  "  trippers  *'  from  I^ncashire]and  Yorkshire?,  who  render  the  place, 

I  during  their  stay,  exceedingly  undesirable  for  the  invalid. 
[  To  the  north  of  Blackpool  the  ground  rises,  and  on  this  elevation 
k  re?4identia1  district  is  springing  up,  extending  from  Blackpool  to 
Fleetwood,  past  the  Rossall  School,  and  here  the  air  is  even  more 
pnic  than  in  Blackpool  itself,  and  naturally  more  quietude  for  the 
kvalid  can  be  obtained. 
'    An  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  Fleetwood  a  health  resort, 
but  nothing  can  be  said  in  its  favo;ir.    At  low  tide  there  is  nothing 
^^0  be  seen    but  a  huge  extent  of  marshy  sand,  which  about  a 
^Knndred  yards  from  the  shore  becomes  mere  quicksand.     Even  at 
^Bligh  tide  the  place  is  depressing. 

^^    Morecambe  luid  Grange  suffer  similarly  from  the  extent  to 
which  the  sea  retires  at  low- water.     Nevertheless,  though  in  no 
bracing,  they  have  their  value,  as  alternative  resorts,  for 
who  re<|uire    an    equable   climate,   never  very  cold,  and 
illy  for  patients  suffering  from  chronic  bronchial  troubles, 
/s  disease,  and  nerve-excitement.     In  consequence  of  their 
^nation  in  the  protection  of  Morecambe  Bay,  they  are  the  more 
Juable  in  autumn  and  early  spring  than  in  the  height  of  summer, 
Southport,  the  next  most  im|)ortJint  resort  on  the  coast,  can- 
not boa*t  so  bold  a  sea-front  as  Blackpool,  and  its  air  Ls  never  so 
bracing.     Indeed,  the  sea  retires  so  far  at  low  tide  as  to  be  almost 
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invisible  from  the  promenade,  bub  leaves  behind  it  an  enormoas 
stretch  of  sand,  which,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the  writer,  largely  con- 
tributes to  the  health-giving  properties  of  the  climate.  The 
authorities  however  have  seen  fit  to  alter  this  condition  by 
making  certain  "  inland  lakes  " — filled  by  the  tide  at  high-water — 
out  of  the  vacant  sand  space.  This  is  by  no  means  an  improve- 
ment to  the  climate  from  the  medical  jxiint  of  view.  The  air  6f 
Southport  is  very  mild,  dry,  and  also  equable.  Even  in  the 
height  of  summer  it  is  not  unduly  hot,  but  it  is  pre-eminently 
a  winter  resort,  and,  in  fact,  has  almost  a  model  atmosphere 
for  those  suffering  from  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  bronchial 
affections.  It  is  suitable,  too,  for  cases  of  the  later  stages  oJ 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  for  such  cases  of  caixliac  disease  as 
requiri-'  absence  from  excitement.  Again,  during  convalescence 
from  acute  lung  affections  and  specitic  fcvei^s,  Southport  may  be 
recommended,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  bi-acing  for  tuberculous 
adenitis,  etc.,  or  for  neurasthenia  and  allied  disordere.  South- 
port  and  Blackpool — and  indeed  more  or  less  all  the  resorts  on 
the  Lancashire  coast — suffer  from  the  lack  of  inland  places  of 
interest  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  hoaltli  resort  itself  It 
must  be  remembered  therefore  that  the  patient  sent  to  any  of 
these  places  will  be  practically  confined  to  the  town. 

St.  Anne'fl  and  Iisrthain  lie  south  of  Blackpool,  sei^arated  from 
Southpiirt  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  RibblL\  Their  climates  arc 
similar,  and  may  be  considered,  like  the  locality  of  the  resorts,  as 
being  midway  between  those  of  Blackpool  and  Southport,  lea? 
bracing  and  also  quieter  than  Blackpool,  somewhat  more  exhilarat- 
ing than  Southport.  They  are  essentially  residential  districts,  but 
suitable  especially  for  patients  Huffering  from  chronic  lung  and 
kidney  troubles.  St.  Anne's  is  jyrobably  the  more  bracing  of  the 
two,  because  of  its  position. 

The  coast  between  Southport  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  need 
not  be  considered  in  any  account  of  health  resorts.  It  forms  simply 
a  series  of  the  residential  suburbs  of  Liverpool. 

The  two  places  on  the  Cheshire  coast  to  be  here  mentioned  are 
Hoylake  and  West  Kirby.  They  lie  on  a  promontor}'  between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  and  although  develope<l 
greatly  in  recent  years,  neither  perhaps  has  received  a  deserved 
amount  of  attention 
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Hoylake,  especially,  has  been  cousidered  rather  a  pLaco  of 
amusement  for  golfern  than  a  health  resort,  while  the  situation, 
and  especially  its  broacJ  expanse  of  fine  sand,  render  it  eminently 
suitable  for  many  invalids.  Its  aspect  is,  roughly,  west  and  north- 
west. Its  sea-front,  though  not  bold,  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
prevent  its  climate  being  ivlaxing,  and  even  in  winter  the  air  is 
not  unduly  cold.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  particular 
complaints  would  receive  most  benefit  from  the  air  of  Hoylake ; 
practically  it  would  suit  all  patients  for  whom  a  more  decided 
atmosphere  was  not  desirable,  but  a  word  of  warning  may  be  given 
against  allowing  chronic  bronchitics  to  stay  here  in  the  dull 
winter  and  early  spring  weather,  when  sea-mists  are  very 
prevalent. 

West  Kirby,  near  to  Hoylake,  has  not  the  bold  sea-outlook  of 
the  latter  place.  It  faces  almost  south-west,  and  is  practicjiJly  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  river  Dee,  looking  on  to  the  Welsh 
raount-ains,  and  even  Snowdon,  on  the  opposite  coast.  Its  climate 
is  warm  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  any  part  of  the  town, 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  a  cliff  specially  protects  the 
more  easterly  portion  from  cast  winds.  The  cases  moHt  likely  to 
receive  benefit  from  a  stay  at  West  Kirby  are  those  of  feeble  cir- 
culation, with  or  without  cardiac  disease,  and  chronic  pulmonary, 
bronchial  and  renal  diseases.  A  sanatorium  for  the  open-air 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  recently  been  astablished 
here.  The  air  is  not  bracing,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  the 
majority  of  convalescents,  but  it  is  particularly  mild  in  winter,  and 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  sunlight.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  a  red 
flundstone  subsoil.  As  at  Southport  and  other  resorts  mentioned 
above,  the  stretch  of  foreshore  at  low  tide  is  very  great,  and 
unfortunately  at  West  Kirby  is  not  covered  by  pure  sand,  but  by  a 
mixture  of  sand  with  a  considerable  amount  of  Dee  mud.  As  at 
Southport.  the  authointies  are  trying  to  "  improve "  the  outlook 
by  making  a  '*  marine  lake  "  near  the  promenade,  and  perhaps  here 
there  is  more  reason  for  the  artificiality. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS  1881-1835. 

Station,  St.  Miluael'UN'Wvkr,  LA^iAbuiUE.     Height  a1>ove  Me«&  Sea^lerel, 

i»6  ffiet.     Tlie  Rev.  P.  J.  HonvBV,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS  1881-1886— Quautoilv  axd  Yearlt. 

StAtion,  St.  Michaei.-on--Wykk.  Lancahbiki:.     Hoiglit  above  M(!ltD  Saa-lcvel, 

26  fwt.     Tim  Rev.  P.  J.  Hoknby,  Olwervor. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890. 

Station,  Blackpool*  Laxcashibx.    Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  31  and  62  feet 

Rbv.  C.  T.  Ward,  B.A.  ;  J,  Wolbtexholke,  Assoc,  M.InstC.E,  Observers. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890,— Quarterly  and  Yearly. 

Station,  Blackpool,  Lancashire.    Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  31  and  62  feet 

Rev.  C.  T.  Ward,  B.A,  ;  J.  Wolstenholme,  Assoc.  M.Inst  C.E.,  Observers. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  EIGHT  YEARS  1882-1885  and  1887-1890. 

Station,  Bolton,  Lakcashire  (1880-1889).     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  390  feet 

W.  "W.  MiDOtEY,  Esq.,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  EIGHT  YEARS  1882-1885  and  1887-1890.— Qvabteklt 

AND  Yearly. 

Station,  Bolton,  Lancashire.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  390  feet 

W.  \V.  MiDOLEY,  Esq,,  Observer. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF   THE   LAKE  DLSTRICT 

By  H.  L.  BROOKSBANK,  B.A.,  iLB^  BC.  Cantab. 

The  district  known  as  the  Lake  District  may  for  the  purposes 
of  thit*  Report  be  defintid  as  (lunibrrland  and  Westmorland, 
together  with  that  portion  of  Lxnaishire,  termed  the  Furness 
District,  which  Is  situated  north  of  the  Morvcambe  Sands.  With 
this  may  be  conveniently  iucluded  the  islands  oft'  the  coast — the  Isle 
of  Man.  the  Calf  of  Man.  Walnoy,  Peel,  aud  Foulney.  Of  tho 
latter*  however,  only  the  first  will  receive  any  further  considemtion 
owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  this  Report. 

The  two  counties,  Cumberland  aiul  Westmorland,  together  with 
the  Furness  district  of  Lancashire,  have  many  claims  to  bo 
embiKlied  in  one  Report ;  for  not  only  in  their  general  physical  and 
geological  characters,  but  also  in  tlieir  historical  interests  ai*e  they 
united.  Moreover,  as  will  l>e  seen,  their  inhabitants,  the  Dalesmen, 
who  for  hundreds  of  years  past  have  lived  their  entire  lives  in  this 
district,  and  who  are  now  chit'Hy  to  be  founrl  in  the  miire  remote 
dales  and  valleys,  have  until  quite  recently  fonued  a  special  and 
distinct  type  of  population,  tlifferiug  in  origin  and  in  many  other 
respects  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  district  considered  (not  including  the  islands)  possesses 
an  area  of  some  2,500  square  miles,  affording  thus  ample  material 
to  work  upon.  As  however  in  this  area  no  true  health-resorts 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  majority  of  visitors  are  not  invalids. 
bat  are  attracted  solely  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  jjoint  out  the  chief  climatological  and  other 
features  of  the  region ;  without  going  into  those  minuter  det-ails 
which  would  othenvLse  have  been  of  importance. 
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Definition  of  the  District. 


This  area,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  most  north-westerly  portion 
of  Euglaud,  and  in  part  horders  upon  Scotland.  Most  of  it  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Pennine  range;  the  range,  which  forms  the 
dividing-line  between  the  watersheds  of  the  rivers,  which  flow 
into  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  respectively.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  district  is  formed  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the 
rivers  Sark  and  Liddei,  together  with  the  Kershope  tributary  of 
the  latter,  up  to  a  point  where  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  North- 
umberland and  Roxburgh  join  un  the  Bewcastle  Fells.  The  easte 
limit,  abutting  upon  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshi 
is  formed  in  great  part  by  the  Peimine  range  ;  and,  with  two  excep- 
tions, practically  keeps  to  the  limit  of  the  watershed  which  drains 
into  the  Irish  Soa.  The  first  exception  is  the  Alston  district 
Cumberland.  This  area  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  hill; 
possesses  an  eastern  aspect,  and  is  in  the  South  Tyne  watersh 
The  latter  river  indeed  rises  within  this  district,  and  takes  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  second  exception  is  formed  by  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Westmorland.  Here  again  a  portion  of  the 
country,  very  thinly  populated,  lies  to  the  eastern  aide  of  ti 
range,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Tees. 

The  southern  boundary  extends  as  far  south  as  the  estuary  of 
thi'  river  Kent,  while  the  western  limit  Iwrders  on  the  Insh 
and  fttrms  the  coast-line  for  about  1:25  miles. 

The  physical  features  of  the  district  are  divided  between  tb 
lakes  and  upland  tanis,  bleak  moorlands,  mountains,  and  lowland 
mosses ;  these  compensate  in  no  small  degree  for  the  disadvantages 
of  a  westerly  position. 

Cumberland   is    nearly   ef|ually    divided   into   arable,  grazing, 
and  waste  land.     In  the  former  are  some  extensive  woods;  as  for 
example  at  Netherby  and  Penrith.     Only  three  towns,  Carlist 
Whitehaven    and    Workington,   contain   a    population    of   ov 
10,000. 

Westmorland    is    almost    entirely    composed    of   agricultu 
grazings  and   waste  land.     Of   the  slates  worked  in  this  count 
those  of  EUterwater  are  of  the  highest  oommercial  value.     Th 
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is  onl}'  one  town  in  this  county,  namely  Kendal,  which 
population  of  over  10,000  persons. 

The  Furness  disti-ict  of  Lancashire  is  one  of  the  great  localities 
of  the  iron  ti*ade ;  consequently  within  this  portion  are  situated 
three  towm*,  Barrow,  Dalton,  and  L'lverston,  of  over  10.000  in- 
habitants. Of  the^  the  rapid  giowth  of  Banow  has  been 
phen»nnenal ;  comparable,  it  is  said,  only  Id  the  etjually  rapid  rise 
of'Middlebborough  and  Chicago. 


Lakes  and  Rivera. 

The  L;ikes  form  one  of  the  gieat  charactei-istic  featui^es  of  the 
di.strict,  and  with  them  the  various  valleys  and  dales.  On  inspet-t-- 
ing  a  map  of  the  disUict,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  coiiree  of  the 
streams  and  rivers,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  valleys, 
can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  great  groups — the  one  having 
a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the  other  a  south-westerly  or 
southerly  course.  These  rivers  and  valleys  are  sepamted  by  the 
great  central  masses  of  mountains^,  which  thus  divide  the  distinct 
into  two  great  watersheds. 

If  an  imaginaiy  line  be  drawn  from  Workington,  on  the  coast 
of  Cumberhmti,  to  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  district,  to  that 
part  where  the  river  Eden  rises  on  the  Malleretang  Fells  in 
Westmorland,  it  will  divide  this  district  into  two  gi*cat  water- 
sherls.  In  the  northern  portion  are  found  the  ten  northern  lakes, 
namelyi  Ennej*dale,  Buttermere,  Crumuiock,  Lowuswater,  Der- 
wentwater,  Bassenthwaite,  and  Thirlmere,  all  in  Cumberland ; 
Uilswater,  partly  in  Cumberland  and  partly  in  Westmorland ;  and 
Haweswater  and  Brotherswater  entirely  in  Westmorland.  These, 
together  with  the  valleys,  give  rise  to  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
take  a  north-west  or  westerly  direction.  They  are  chai-acteristic 
mountain  streams,  and  are  named  the  Waver,  Wampool,  Line, 
Edeu  and  its  iributiiries,  the  South  Esk,  Derwent,  Ehen  ami  Ellen. 
In  the  southern  portion  are  found  the  six  suuthern  lakes; 
namely,  Wastwater  in  Cnmberlaud.  Rydal,  Grasmere,  Wiuderuiero 
in  Westmorland ;  and  Esthwaite  and  Coniston  in  Lancashii'c. 
Besides  these  arc  innumei-able  smaller  areas  of  water  known 
locally  as  tarns,  some  of  them  being  of  considerable  size.  The 
six  takes  give  rise  to  the  folloAving  rivers  and  streams,  taking  a 
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south-westerly  or  westerly  direction — the  Kent,  Leven.  Duddon, 
Esk,  Crake,  and  Winster. 


The  Eden  Valley. 

Of  the  various  valleys  and  rivers,  the  Eden  diffei-s  most  fn 
the  others,  for  it  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  the  area  strictly 
termed  the  Lake  District.  It  is  bounded  truly  by  the  Lake 
mountains  on  the  west,  and  receives  some  of  the  largest  tributaries 
from  those  mountains,  and  from  the  lakes  of  UUswater  and  Hawes- 
water;  but  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  comparatively  flat,  and 
spreads  out  in  the  upper  half  to  a  width  of  some  10  miles,  contracting 
htjwcver  Ui  hsali'  this  sizo  in  mid-course;  and  widening  out  again 
t*iwards  Carlisle,  after  the  Lake  mountains  have  been  passed.  It  is 
more  highly  cultivated  than  thv  gt^nt-rality  uf  the  district,  though 
pasture  still  predominates  largely  over  arable  land.  Large  woods  are 
almost  absent,  except  abt>iit  1 0  miles  above  Carlisle.  In  past  age^  it 
held  a  more  importjint  position  than  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  old  feudal  castles  and  manor-houses 
found  in  the  area  watered  by  the  Eden,  while  the  mountainous 
Lake  District  contains  but  few.  As  might  be  expected,  those  more 
ancient  relies,  runic  ci-osses,  are  alsii  moro  commonly  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eden,  and  along  the  coast-line  of  Cnmberland  than 
among  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  however  are  of  the  same 
race  throughout  the  whole  district,  iis  is  evidenced  by  their  common 
dialect,  (though  there  are  curious  differences  between  one  town  or 
valley  and  another  only  a  few  miles  apart,)  and  by  their  family  and 
place  names,  both  of  which  proclaim  a  Norse  descent. 

Stirring  times  there  must  have  been  in  the  old  days  in  this 
valley;  for  Carlisle  and  the  great  north  road  over  Stainmore  to 
York,  and  that  through  I*tncaster  to  Preston,  shared  with  the 
eastern  marches  by  Benvick-on-Tweed  the  perils  and  glories  of 
Borrler  warfare.  ()ne  would  suppose  too  that  the  race  of  fighting 
men  retainetl  their  vigour  after  the  uninn  with  Scotland,  for  in 
the  Civil  War  Carlisle  was  garrisoned,  captured,  and  recaptured; 
and  even  the  small  population  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland 
furnished  t^jwiinls  the  cJose  5,000  fi)ot  and  MOO  horse  for  the  Royal 
Cause.  Now  the  only  relic  of  any  combative  qualities  is  the  sport 
of  wrestling,  which  is  still  kept  up,  and  the  extremely  litigious 
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character  of  the  people.  In  connection  with  sport  it  should  be 
nuUxl  also  that  pole-leaping  in  this  district  is  usual  at  all  local 
athletic  gatherings,  and  that  tht^  clianijiionship  has  been  held  by 
Westmorland  men  for  many  years.  As  regards  wrestling,  the 
Cumberland  men  stand  first. 

The  Eden  Valley  is  more  sheltered  from  south-west  winds  than 
the  a<ljoining  valleys.  Phthisis  appears  to  be  somewhat  less 
prevalent  in  it  than  in  the  latter;  while,  on  the  contrary,  morbus 
conlis  and  cancer  are  more  frequently  observed. 


The  Mountains  and  Hills  over  l^OOO  feet  above 
Sea-level. 

These  can  be  most  brieHy  and  conveniently  divided  into  four 
j,        groups:— 

[  <1)  The  Northern  or  Skiddaw  group — and  (2)  the  Southern  or 

Blade   Coombe  group.     These  stand    separate  as   wedge-shaped 


(3)  The  Western  or  Scawfell  gi'oup,  an  irregular  stellate  mass  of 
mountains  with  seven  spurs ;  of  these  four  have  a  north  or  north- 
wetiterly  direction,  the  remaining  throe  a  south  or  south-westerly. 
Between  these  the  principd  lakes  and  valleys  of  the  district  are  to 
be  found. 

(•J)  The  Ekistem  or  Helvellyn  group. — This  forms  an  irregular 
mass,  with  three  spurs,  all  directed  northwards,  and  between  which 
are  tntuated  Ullswater  and  Haweswater  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  four  groups  are  the  hills  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  district ;  namely,  the  Pennine  range. 

Between  the  western  and  eastern  group  of  mountains  lies  the 
great  tmffic  roafl  from  the  southeni  lakas  to  the  northern,  over 
Duumail  Raise.  This  route  beginning  at  the  Kent  estuarj'  passes 
through  Kendal^  Wiiidcmiore,  Aiiible.side,  (Jnismcre,  Keswick,  and 
Cockennouth  to  Workington.  Whit«havcn.  and  Maryport  on  the 
coast.  This  road,  taking  the  intervening  pUuiesinto  account,  fonns 
the  most  thickly  populattnl  of  the  valleys  of  this  district ;  and 
compared  with  it  the  old  Roman  Shiip  road  to  the  north  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  desertetl.  The  roads  of  this  district  are  very  good 
as  a  whole,  the  main  roads  especially  so;  but  they  are  hilly,  the 
gradients  in  many  places  being  very  steep. 
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Various  minerals  are,  or  have  been,  worked  in  CtiniberlaDd  and 
Fumess,  but  not  in  Westmorland.  Coal  is  obtained  on  the  C4mstof 
Cumberland  about  Whitehaven.  Workington,  and  Maryport — also 
inland,  though  tr>  a  much  less  extent,  as,  for  example,  near  Stapleton 
in  North  Cun»berland.  Hrt^matite  iron  occure  in  the  Cleator  district 
of  Cumberland,  dyeing  the  river  Ehen  a  light  red  colour.  Iron  a,'- 
ha-nrntite  is  also  worked  in  the  Eskdale  valley  and  at  Millom  in 
Cumberland,  likewise  in  the  Fumess  district  of  Lancashire :  lead 
(galena)  is  mined  at  Greenside  near  Ullswater,  also  near  Threlkeld 
in  the  Saddleback  district,  both  places  being  situated  in  Cumber- 
laud.  Copper  was  fonnerly  rained  at  Couiston  in  the  Fume&*i  dis- 
trict of  Lancashire.  Lastly,  plumbago,  once  possessing  a  medicinal 
reputation,  was  formerly  worked  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland. 

The  Coast-line. — A  uiarkevl  contrast  to  the  inland  country  is 
formed  by  the  ilat  nature  of  the  coast-lino.  At  one  place  only 
along  the  latter  does  the  rock,  in  the  form  of  high  cliffs,  show 
itself  at  low-water  mark,  namely,  at  St.  Bees  Head.  At  seveiul 
other  places,  as  at  Bardsea  andGmnge,  it  approaches  the  coast,  but 
attains  no  height.  The  foi'eshore  in  most  places  consists  of  loose 
sand-hills  of  blown  driffc-sand,  with  or  without  an  arwi  of  shingle  of 
variable  breadth  between  the  sand-hills  and  high-water  mark.  The 
tide  runs  out  for  great  distances,  in  some  cases  for  several  luileo, 
fm  the  Morecambe  and  Duddon  sands,  and  also  in  the  Solway. 
thus  leaving  great  exjmnses  of  sand  uncovered  between  high-  and 
low-water  mark.  These  are  more  or  less  treacherous  to  travel 
over,  and  were  formerly  more  traversed  than  at  present.  It 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  in  certain  localities  along  the  coast 
are  to  be  found  extensive  tractu  of  land,  properly  called  "salt 
marshes,"  but  locally  known  as  "mosses."  These  are  situated  for 
the  most  part  where  two  or  more  rivers  converge  to  reach  the  sea; 
as  for  example  where  the  rivers  Waver,  Wamprwl,  Esk,and  Eklen. 
join  the  Solway  estuary :  or  again  in  the  Duddoti  and  Kent  estuaries. 
where  similar  con^litious  occur.  These  "mosses"  are  raised  but 
little  above  sea-level,  and  consequently  are  in  places  liable  to  be 
covered  by  spring-tides.  Their  soil  near  the  sea  is  sandy,  but 
further  off  is  of  a  peaty  nature.  But  for  rushes,  heather,  and  scrub, 
they  are  barren  of  vegetation. 

In  many  places  however,  and  notably  Seascale,  the  sands  an? 
suitable  for  batliing,  and  es|)ecially  lor  children.   For  adults,  the  fact 
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that  bathers  have  to  go  out  long  distances  before  any  depth  of 
wiiter  is  reached  is  a  disadvantage. 

Along  the  coast  ceitain  places  are  situated  which  deserve 
mention.  These  are  Silloth,  where  a  convalescent  home  is  estab- 
lisheil,  St.  Bees,  Seascale,  Grange,  and  Amilde,  to  which  large 
niuaber>  of  liulidjiy-makors  Jinnu.-illy  resort.  With  the  exception 
however  of  Grange,  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  possess  even 
lc»cally  nuich  repiitiition  as  health  resorts. 

The  Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  this  district  form,  as 
already  stated,  a  special  t}*pe  of  population.  A  brief  description 
of  them  may  not  therefore  here  be  out  of  place.  Until  -jnite 
recently  the  whole  district  now  under  consideration  was  peopled  by 

lis  race ;  but  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  increased  facilities  of 
^travel,  the  true  Dalesmen  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  less 
populated   districts   and  in  the   out-of-the-way  dales  and  valley's. 

'he  typical  Dalesmen  are  descendants  of  the  old  Norwegian 
A'ikings.*  They  are  tall,  fully  si\  feet  in  height.  A  writer 
indeed  has  stated  that  "the  inhabitants  of  Strath-Clyde,  including 

'Umberland  and  Westmorlimd,  are  the  tallest  men  in  the  world''; 
[whether  this  be  literally  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that 

luring  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  men,  recruited  from  the 

reoman  class  of  this  district,  joined  the  depot,  no   uniforms  were 

)Uiid  Urge  enough  to  fit  them.  Their  hair  is  fair,  thin,  and 
amooth,  their  bodies  spare,  apparently  with  no  palpable  sulx-u- 
taneous  adipose  tissue,  their  bones  and  joints  are  large,  their  hands 
j^And  feet  apfiarently  of  remarkable  size,  and  their  phalanges  long 

'ith  long  narrow  nails.  Their  features  are  thin  and  angular,  their 
countenance  penetrating  and  open,  aud  their  appearance  unusually 
solemn.  Their  gait  is  of  a  striding  and  yet  shambling  character. 
possibly  in   part  at    least  due  to  continual  walking  over  rough 

>untr}"  in  heavy  boots.     In  character  they  somewhat  resemble 
fche  border   lowland    Scotch,  independent    and  self-reliant,  very 
?rved,  persevering,  cautious  in  accepting  evidence,  usually  say- 
ing leHS  than  they  mean,  by  which  they  contrast  with  the  Irish, 
^Drhile  their  general  reticence  and  absence  uf  display  and  gesture 

mtrast  them  with  the  more  open-hearted  Yorkshiremeu.     They 
arf  not  reckless  or  daring,  but  self-controlled  and  self-contained ; 
in  seizing  an  opportunity  of  advantage,  and  resenting  luiy 

'  Xorthvie»  in  Cumberland  and  Westmcrland.      R.  Fvrguiion,  1856. 
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kind  of  interference  from  strangers,  whom  they  do  not  welcome 
with  open  arms.  They  are  loyal  to  their  friends,  yet  good  hands 
at  drivjug  a  bargain;  humorous,  clever  of  expression,  and  with 
the  iK)wer  of  epigram ;  yet  showing  an  almost  total  lack  of  artistic 
feeling.  They  are  very  economical,  and  usually  keep  something 
in  reserve  in  case  of  necessity.  In  short  they  might  with  truth  be 
termed  a  hard  and  healthy  race. 

Many  of  the  local  names  and  dialect  W4>nls  show  from  whence 
these  Dalesmen  are  descended.  They  are  not  to  be  found  out  of 
this  district,  but  possibly  their  nearest  allies  are  the  Dalesmen  of 
Pembrokeshire. 

Geology. — Examination  of  a  geologic^il   map  of   this   distric 
shows  a  coiisiderabl*/  devi-lopment  of  lower  Palaeozoic  rocks,  form- 
ing the   irregular  dome  of  Lakeland,  and  surrounded  on  nearly 
every  side  by  a  girdle  of  carbonifermis  limestone. 

Above  the  latter  to  the  north  and  north-east  a  laz^  tract  of 
country  is  occupied  by  Permian  rocks,  and  to  a  slight  extent 
by  those  of  more  recent  formation.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  former 
stratum  occui-s  also  on  the  sea-coast,  extending  from  Millom  to 
St.  Bees,  while  north  of  this  is  situated  the  Whitehaven  coal-field. 
Limited  areas  of  granite  in  lulditiou  Hru  to  be  tbund.  Of  these  the 
Eskdale  granite,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofWastwater,  may  from  its 
size  be  especially  noted.  Thi*  older  rurks  have  been  subjected  to 
intense  pressure  resulting  in  repeated  folding  of  their  strata — the 
main  axis  of  elevation  jMissing  through  the  Skiddaw  range  of  FelLs — 
and  cleavage  has  also  been  superindncvd  to  such  an  extent  that 
slates  have  been  quarried  from  almost  all  the  fonnations,  including 
even  some  of  the  beds  of  the  Coniston  limestone  series.  Most 
of  the  rocks  furnish  excellent  building-sti:)ne.  Outside  the  rich 
hajmatite  deposits  of  Furneas  aud  West  Cumberland  there  is  but 
little  metallic  raining  to  be  noted  at  the  present  time;  it  being 
pmctically  confinii^d  to  tin*  (Ireenaide  lead-mine  on  the  east  side 
of  Helvellyn  and  three  or  four  lead-mines  in  the  Saddleback  district ; 
but  at  various  periods  from  rather  early  times  there  have  been 
extensive  workings  both  of  le4id  and  copper,  some  of  the  localities 
of  which  will  be  noticed  later. 

The  frequent  folding  and  faulting  of  the  strata  referred  to 
above,  causes  repetition  of  the  beds  and  makes  a  computation  of 
the  thickness   of  the  rocks  of  the  various  divisions  a  matter  of 
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diflSculty;  but  approximate  estimates  have  been  attempted,  and 
given  in  the  table  below,  in  which  the  rocks  of  the  area 
ire  classified  : — 


M»ttntiin  Thioknew. 
F«et. 


OnioTician 


Silunu) 


Carbon  iferouA. 


Local  NnmeB,  trith  their  Webh  and  Bordtr 

EqiilvRlvntM. 

(Skiddiw  States  =  Tremadoc  ;  Arenig  ami 
possibly  Lower  Rctoka.   10,000  to  12,000 
Vokanie  S*;nM  =    Unndeilo  (Ixiwer  B»la) 
Couistoii  LiniesCoiie  =  MHdIc  ati^I  Uppi'i 

Bala      

Stooktlale  Shales   =   Ui)per  and  Lower 

LmiidovHi-y    .... 


•miatoii  FlajcflanflGritii] 


Periiiian 


Bannbdalc    and    Kirby 
Mwir  Fla^. 

Basoimnt  Conglomerate  .... 

Seal  Limestoue  and  Shales .  .  . 

IJnper  Umostont-  ....... 

Millatone  Grit   .   . 

-Coal  Mraaiirts 

I  Penrith  Sandstoiies  and  Breccias 

j  L'lays  with  Oyjwum 

I.  rp]>cr  Permiau  Sandstone  .  .  . 


\VeQlockand  I 
Ludlow 


7.000  to    8,000 
400  to  450 
600 

12,000 


5,000  to  6,000 


7,000  to  8,000 


%^  (Triawc    .  .  flUil  daudstoue. 
^Q  'l  Lia«aic     .  .'j  Maris. 

t'J  J  rieifitocvDti  .  J  Iktnlder  Clay,  Morainea,  etc. 
O   I  R<rceiit  I  Peat  Mosses,  etc. 

«   {  \ 

Meteorolo^. — Special  tables  have  been  drawn  np  for  this 
Report  (see  pp.  22.")-221)),  giving  the  mean  monthly  ranges  of 
temperature,  the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  mean  cloud,  and  the 
rainfall.  These  data  are  forthcoming  from  dve  localities,  but  all 
unfortunately  apply  to  Cumberland. 

The  five  stations  are  (dividing  the  county  into  its  Parliamentary 
divisions)  situated  as  follows: — 

I.  Alston,  cast  of  the  Pennine  range,  on  the  extreme  cast  of 
the  Mid-Cumberland  or  Penrith  division. 

II.  Newtok-Rekjnv,  near  Peurith,  in  the  same  division  as 
Alston,  close  to  the  Westmorland  boundary,  and  pi*actically  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  district  covered  by  this  Report. 

III.  ScALEBV.  in  the  north  or  Elskdale  division. 

IV.  Seathwaite.  in  the  south-we-s:  of  the  county,  in  the  west 
■i»r  Egremont  division. 

W  STAPLKTitN,  on  the  river  Line,  in  th*.'  north  or  Eskdale  divi- 
sion.    This  .station  is  considerably  further  north  than  Scalvby. 
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The  years,  for  which  these  monthly  means  are  given,  are  stated 
the  tables,  bat  do  not  correspond  in  all  five  cases. 

General   tables  of  the  rainfall  for  Westmorland  and  the  Fum 
district  of  Lancashire  aru  also  given  (pp.  '201  and  20!)),  taking  three 
localities  in  each  county,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  meteorological 
table  given  under  Kendal  no  further  data  for  these  districts  are 
forthcoming, 

A  table  of  rainfall  for  the  Isle  of  Alan  and  Calf  of  Man  is  giv 
under  a  report  from  the  former,  together  with  a  record  of  t 
sunshine  observed  at  Douglas  during  the  years  18S1-1890  ( 
p.  223). 

Climate. — The  extreme  variations  in  the  character  of  t 
country,  and  the  consequent  local  variations  seen  in  the  meteoro- 
logical returns,  render  a  general  description  of  the  climate  difficult. 
The  climate  however  of  this  region  may  be  called  mild,  tht^ 
purity  of  the  mountain  and  moorland  air  compensating  for  any 
relaxing  tendency   which   it   may  |>osscss. 

In  the  majority  of  the  valleys  there  is  great  protection  from  eaab^_ 
and  north  winds,  especially  from  the  former,  owing  to  the  sheltal^H 
afforded  to  the  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alston 
district,  by  the  Pennine  range.  Storms  and  gates  are  more  feU^— 
near  the  coast,  as  about  the  Fumcss  district,  or  in  the  north  Q^H 
Cuinbei land  near  the  Border  and  the  Solway.  These aie  principally 
from  the  west  and  south-west.  _ 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Seathwaite  (which  is  scaix^e!]^^! 
n   favourable  locality  in  the  distnot  tti  select,  but  is  the  only  one, 
except  Kendal,  fi*om  which  a  retui*n  is  avaihible)  i-*  4t>  7.     This^^^ 
though  one  of  the  lowest  in  England,  is  yet  higher  than  those  ol^H 
Buxton    and   Macclesfield.     In    its  mean    niinimum  tempei'atui'e 
however  (41  0)  Seathwaite  compares  favoumbly  with  Cheltenhaua., 
and  Southampton. 

Kendal  gives  a  mean  of  47''*o,  which  is  less  than  2  under  that 
Regent's  Park. 

The  early  winters  are  mild,  and  the  springs  fine.  The  least 
agreeable  season  for  residence  is  fi-om  Christmas  to  the  nuddle  of 
March.  As  in  other  places,  the  spring  and  early  summer  mouths 
are  the  driest  in  the  year.  August  is  a  wet  month,  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  prevailing  idea  **  that  it  is  always  raining  in  thi 
Lake  District." 
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RainfKll. 

This  is  large  throughout  the  whole  district,  as  may  bo  seen 
it  a  glance  from  the  Rainflill  Map  ou  p.  128.  Perhaps  indeed 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  region  is  the  fact  that  its  rainfall 
is  excessive,  and  that  within  its  limits  is  to  be  founrl  the  locality 
^here  the  greatest  fall  in  England  is  recorded,  namely,  Stye, 
Cumberland,  situated  1,077  feet  above  sea-level,  and  show- 
\g  a  rainfall  of  182  inches  in  the  year.  Generally  speaking, 
le  rainfall  increases  with  elevation  up  to  1,4U0  feet  or  there- 
>uts,  and  then  diminishes  at  higher  elevations.  Nevertheless, 
^astdale  Valley,  with  a  mean  altitude  of  1,710  feet,  exposed  to 
le  south-west  prevailing  wind-s,  has  a  mean  rainfall  of  70*8  inches ; 
rbereas  Borrowdale  Valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed 
jyond  the  Wastdale  Valley,  and  closed  to  the  south-west  winds, 
^^with  a  mean  altitude  of  1,044  feet,  has  a  rainfall  of  135'8  inches; 
^■bowing  that  the  clouds  formed  on  certain  mountains  do  not  break 
^Btntil  they  have  passed  further  inland.  Within  this  district  are 
^Tpl'W^*^s  with  no  very  excu-^sive  fall  of  rain.  Yet  in  general  the 
further  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  are  the  records  taken,  the 
.wore  is  the  rainfall  found  to  increase.  Along  the  most  popukited 
illev  or  traffic  rout«  the  rainfall  is  as  follows: — 


\i  Flookbargb,  Cvrtniel,  Lanciisliii'e,  on  the  const  ueor  Loven 
E«tnAry         ...... 

..  WrftT,  I^Dcashirc  oa  the  t>dg>^  of  Windermere 

..  .\inblesidi.'.  WentmorUnd,  at  the  north  ond  of  Windermere 

,,  irrmsmere,  We«lniorland  .... 

,,  Wythbum,  near  Diminail  Uaise,  Camberlaud 


Feetabove 

RafnMI 
in  luchOft. 

n 

70 

SSSfl 

• 

165 
227 
5fi6 
580 

63-51 

30-27 

8(1-68 

105-90 

This  table  shows  an  increase  i»f  rainfall  as  elevation  rises,  and 

siO  an  increase  the  greater  the  distance  fmni  the  .sea. 

The  hills  are  no  donbt  factors  in  producing  mists  and  clouds; 

ey  cause  alteration  of  temperature  by  rapidly  cooling  the  warm 

ind.s.  and  the  rainfall  is  influenced  thereby.     This  is  recognized 

the  Dalesmen  themselves,  who  explain  the  rainfall  by  saying, 

Its  t'  bills  as  knocks  hoddens  oot  ut  cl(X)ds."'     From  the  tops  of 

'  "  It  is  the  hilhi  whicli  knock  the  bottom  oat  of  the  clouds." 
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the  hilb  the  production  of  clouds  can  be  noticed  on  certain  daj 
no  cloud  or  mist  coming  up  with  the  wind,  but  a  thin  streak  ol 
cloud  appearing  as  the  Avind  passes  further  inland.  From  mLHt> 
and  fogs  the  country  Is  tolerably  free ;  yet  they  do  occur,  as  for 
instance  over  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  tarns,  and  mosses,  and  in  the 
valleys  and  woods  towards  evening,  especially  in  early  autumn, 
and  to  a  less  extent  io  spring,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  eastern  fen  districts  of  England.  These  mist^ 
usually  clear  away  soon  after  sunrise ;  and  it  is  not  often  in  ibe 
year  that  the  steamers  on  Windermere  Lake,  which  start  as  early 
as  8.30  a.m.,  are  prevented  from  running  on  account  of  the  mis-t. 

In  winter  heavy  falls  of  snow  but  rarely  occur.  Severe  frosts,  if 
occurring,  are  generally  observed  in  January  and  February* ;  so  that 
it  is  uncommon  for  any  of  the  larger  lakes  to  be  frozen  ovtT 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  skating  in  December, — Windermere,  fo^_ 
example,  much  more  frequently  freezes  in  January  and  Februarj^H 
and  in  1895  remained  frozen  well  inU>  IMarch.  To  be  fmzen  I'ver 
however  at  such  a  late  date  is  quite  exccptiimal.  Indeed  unti 
this  latter  year  it  had  not  been  known  to  occur  within  the  meni( 
of  any  living  resident,  although  a  similar  oecurrenci?  is  repoi 
to  have  Laken  place  in  the  begimiing  of  the  year  1814. 

The  dry  months  of  the  year  are  undoubtedly  (as  probably  el 
where)  those  of  spring  and  early  sumiiier;  fur  after  a  number 
observations  Windermere   Liike  has  been  noticed  to  have  bei 
lower  in   spring   about   Easter,  than  in    either  July.  August. 
September,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  with  the  exception  of  V 


Ralafkll  in  Westmorland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rainfell  records  from  Elterwal 
for  sixteen  consecutive  years,  1862  tt>  1877  inclusive.  It  shows" 
the  rainfall  per  month,  and  proves  that  in  this  localit}*  May  is  the 
driest  month,  while  April,  Jime  and  July  come  next  This 
explains  the  fact  that  Windermere  Lake,  as  already  stated,  is 
lowest  in  spring,  the  Elterwater  district  being  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  Windermere  is  supplied. 

The  second  table '  gives  the  records  from  three  other  localili< 
WindeiTuere,   Shap,  and   Appleby,  and   shows   the  total  rainl 

*  SymoDs'  Raw/ftV  Tnble*  uf  British  IsUk 
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in  inches  per  annum,  together  with  the  number  of  days  upon 
which  rain  fell  Of  these  four  localities  Eltcrwater  and  Winder- 
mere are  on  the  western  boundary,  Shap  is  almost  central,  while 
Appleby  lies  more  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  county. 


I 


Rainfkll  in  the  Fnmesa  District  of  Lancashire. 

To  demunstmte  tht.'  rainfall  hore,  three  localities  have  been 
choj*en  ;  two.  Grange  and  Barrow,  on  the  coast ;  one  inland,  namely 
Coniston*  The  table  (p.  200)  gives  the  total  rainfall  in  inches 
per  annum,  together  with  the  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  fell. 

Humidity. — In  spite  of  the  uniformity  of  the  relative  humidity, 
there  are  some  cousiden^ble  variations  to  be  noted  from  the 
Meteorological  Tables  (see  pp.  2*25-220),  which  refer  however  only 
to  Cumberland.  ^M 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  Seathwaite  returns  the  lowesW" 
figure,  81'3,  and  Stapleton  the  highest,  86*2,  while  next  to  Seath- 
waite comes  the  Alston  return  of  >S;fS.  With  reference  to  Seath- 
waite it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bayard,-^  "that  the 
relative  humidity  is  remarkably  low  considering  its  abnormally 
high  minfall.  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the  rainfall  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  percentage  of  relative  humidity." 
total  average  hnmidity  of  the  county,  however,  deduced  from  t 
records  of  the  five  stations  referred  to  <see  pp.  225-229),  stands 
H-t'-t,  showing  that  the  relative  humidity,  though  not  perhaps 
great  as  might  be  expected  from  the  rainfall,  nevertheless  reach' 
a  hi^li  fit^nre. 

Vegetation. — The  trees  throughout  the  district  dealt  with  in 
this  Report,  except  in  a  few  lr»calities,  arc  not  fine,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  England.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground.  The  trees  cannot  be  said  to 
afford  protection,  or  to  modify  the  climate,  except  in  certain 
locnlities  where  there  is  much  coppice-wood.  The  dwellings  in 
;ind  about  the  latter  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  damp,  owing  to  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  soil  becoming  stagnant.  The  mists  indeed 
hang  about  such  places,  especially  in  autumn,  even  when  they  are 
noticed  at  the  same  time  to  be  absent  from  the  less  wooded  or 

*  Symaua'  lUiinfall  Tablu  of  Britiah  Ulat. 

J  QuarUripJoiirmtlqfthtKoyalAfHforologwtlSocietj/,  vol.xviii.,  No.  84,  Oct.  181 
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more  open  parts.  Until  quite  recently  coppice-wood,  especially 
birch,  was  valued  and  encouraged,  for  it  provided  the  neceaaary 
wood  for  the  bobbin  mills,  formerly  one  of  the  industries  of  this 
district,  especially  in  Westmorland  and  Furnoss.  This  industi^- 
however  is  now  rapidly  dying  out,  owing  to  foreign  competition. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  throughout  the  district  is  evidenced 
by  the  vegetation,  but  varies  much  in  different  parta  Ferns, 
mosses  and  lichens  grow  to  perfection  in  the  damper  portions,  in 
certain  situations  tbu  Osunmda  Regalis  reaching  a  height  of  6  feet. 
Unfortunately  the  latter  plant,  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland,  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  puur,  who  regard  fresh  sections  of  the 
root,  when  rubbed  over  the  muscles,  almost  a  specific  for  lumbago. 
In  times  gone  by  also  man}'  hjaxi  lichens  have  possessed  a  great 
reputation  for  hivmoptysis  and  diabetes,  but  in  the  latter  disease 
only  as  a  tonic  and  jmlliative  remedy. 

The  greatest  variation  of  vegetation  is  probably  to  be  met  with 
on  or  near  the  limestone  districts. 

The  most  tropical  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  this  region  are 
founfl  in  the  Furaess  district,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Morecambe 
Sands,  in  the  sheltered  limestone  districts  near  the  coast ;  especially 
where  the  limestone  protects  such  localities  from  north,  north-west 
and  east,  as  for  example  about  Grange.  Here  accordingly  may  be 
found  growing  out  of  doore  Azalia  Indicii,  Habrothamus  Fasciculatus. 
Euc^ilyptus  Olobidus,  the  myrtle,  and  many  other  plants  and 
shrubs,  all  evidencing  the  mildnes.'^  of  the  climate  in  this  region. 

Around  Windermere,  which  is  on  a  higher  level  than  Grange, 
only  shelteriMl  from  the  east,  and  possessing  moreover  a  greater 
amount  of  rainfall  than  the  latter  by  nearly  20  inches,  the  follow- 
ing plants  miiy  Ik;  found  growing  out  of  dooi's  : — 

Escallouia  Maerantha,  Choisya  Temata,  Ceanothus  and  its 
varieties,  Ht.'dem  fiIadiercnsis,"Aralia  Sirbodii,  Hydrangea  Hortensii^ 
Eucalyptus  Globulus,  and  Cupressus  Erecta  Viridis.  Moreover  in 
several  places  in  the  neighbom*hood  Azalia  Indica  may  be  found 
to  flourish ;  while  against  sheltered  walls  Magnolia  Conspicua  and 
other  varieties  of  the  genus  not  uncommonly  grow  to  a  remark* 
able  size. 

In  many  places  the  vegetation  thus  indicates  the  mildness  of 
the  climate.  In  s|)eaking  more  generally  of  the  district  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  any  hardy  shrub  which  can  be  grown  out  of 
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"OMIB  in  England  or  Wales,  will  thrivi:^  equally  well  iu  the  Lake 
District.  It  should  be  added  too  that  the  natural  and  characteristic 
colours  of  thet>e  shrubs  are  partifularly  wc^Il  brought  out  in  this 
district,  possibly  owing  to  the  puro  atmosphero,  sod  water  and 
damp  soil,  which  to  so  many  of  them  are  highly  beneticial. 

Water  Supply  and  Sanitation. — The  wator  supply  is  mostly 
provided  from  springs  -tr  reservoirs,  and  is  excellent.  In  most 
cases  it  is  abundant  and  soft..  Where  there  is  any  local  de- 
ficiency it  might  easily  be  remedied.  Reservoirs  situated  in  places 
almost  free  from  contamination  could  supply  the  towns,  as  Thirlmere 
Lake  now  supplies  Manchester  and  other  large  Lancashire  towns. 
Wells  are  used  iu  the  agricultural  districts,  as  for  example  the 
Eden  Valley  and  the  flat  districts  near  the  coast. 

Drainage. — The  water-carriage  system  has  been  mlopted  in 
most  »»f  the  towns  and  more  populous  areas;  yet  in  many  of  the 
smaller  phices  the  drainage  is  still  primitive  and  defective,  and  has 
;n  described  as  "abumiuable."'  Other  places  again  have  out- 
»wn  their  drainage  system,  and  suffer  acconiingly.  Cesspools 
as  a  rule  in  general  use  in  the  rund  districts.  For  the  disposal 
of  sewage  by  means  of  sewage  farms  a  gi-eat  part  of  this  district. 
owing  to  the  rocky  natui-e  of  the  ground  and  rapid  surface  drainage. 
not  altogether  adapted. 
Prevailing  Diseates. — Oemrai  suinmary  of  diseasts  noticed 
auu/iig  rcsultats  titrimghoui  thr  dintj'ict,  as  deduced  f/vm  th4J  Tctwms 
madt  to  the  nrmtai' kUcrs,  and  f?vni  some  of  the  piiblishid  Htpmts 
^J  the  Medifid  Ojfieern  of  Hmlfh. 

Aiuvmia  ami  dehilittj. — Both  common;  the  former  esjjecially  in 
joiing  females,  and  amenable  to  treatment;  the  latter  possibly 
due  to  mild  climate  and  excessive  rainfall  Some  observers  believe 
it  to  be  commoner  in  wet  winters. 

Scrofula  atul  tubemdotia  diseascA^  cjkrpt  phthisis  puhnottalis. — 
Of  average  frequency;  common  in  some  districts,  such  as  Kirkby- 
Stephen  and  Furness;  uncommon  in  other  places.  Tubercular 
glands  in  the  neck  however  seem  to  be  common  in  children 
Uiroughout  the  whole  district.  Speaking  generally,  tuberculous 
'diseases  are  not  suppose<i  to  be  so  common  as  they  were  some 
years  ago. 

Diseases  of  the  Rtspiratory  Organs, 

Fhthisis. — This    disease  occuis   fret^uently   in   certain   valle^-s. 
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while  in  other  pkces,  such  as  Kirkby-Stephen  and  Windermere,  it 
is  uncommon.  At  the  latter,  when  cases  are  observed,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  imported.  The  Registrar-General's  returns  concern- 
ing phthisi.H  show  only  the  fatal  coses,  but  several  undoubted  cases 
in  an  early  stage  have  done  extremely  well  in  the  Windermere 
district.  On  the  whole  the  districts  where  phthisis  is  below  the 
average  are  Wigtou,  Whitehaven.  Cockcrmouth  in  Cumberland, 
and  the  west  part  of  Westmorland ;  while  thase  in  which  it  ia 
above  the  average  are  LHverston  and  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  the 
Eden  Valley  and  Rxitle  in  Cumberland.  Hremoptysis  is  not  very 
common. 

Hrom'hUU  and  Catarrh. — Common,  especially  in  the  two 
extremes  of  life.  They  are  especially  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  district. 

Pnenuionia. — Of  about  average  freqtiency ;  but  appears  to  be 
rather  more  common  in  East  Westmorland. 

P/ctiristf. — Simple  pleurisy  i.s  not  common.  Concerning  effusions 
— serous  ones  are  uncomuion,  while  empyemata  are  rare,  es{jeciallv 
ill  the  rural  districts. 

Asthma. — Frequent  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Westmorland  in 
those  over  forty,  especially  among  females ;  not  rare  at  Windermere. 

Acute  renal  dropsy. — Rare,  except  when  associated  with  scarlet 
fever  or  pregnancy. 

Chronic  albuminuria. — Rare. 

Granular  kidiuif, — Of  moderate  frequency,  especially  in  the 
wealthier  classes. 

Calculus  and  gravel. — The  former  is  very  rare;  some  observers 
indeed  have  never  seen  a  case.  The  latter  complaint  is  also 
uncommon. 

Hhtumati^m,  {actUe)  is  in  general  uncommon.  It  is  more  often 
observed  in  the  Eden  Valley  than  elsewhere. 

Rkeumatoul  arthritis. — Common,  especially  in  the  mild  forms. 
Hebenlens  nodes  are  often  seen ;  so  also  are  distorted  iingeis  in 
the  aged. 

XeuraJt/ia. — Common,  especially  in  the  aged;  rare  in  East 
Westmorland  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

IScMma, — Fairly  common  in  East  Westmorland ;  uncommon  in 
other  parts,  exc4?pt  when  occurring  in  infants,  and  then  for  the 
most  part  due  to  errors  of  diet 
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Malarial  affections. — Absent,  except  for  occasional  cases  in  the 
Solway  niarHhcs. 

Typhoid  fever, — Except  in  towns,  practically  non-existent.  The 
returns  show  that  it  is  less  frequent  in  Home  oF  the  more  populated 
districts  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Sra7'tet  fever. — Of  about  usual  frequency. 

Diphtheria, — The  observations  made  with  regard  to  typhoid 
fever  apply  also  to  this  disease. 

Eiulnnic  sat'e  throat. — Tonsillitis  and  non-specific  ulceration  of 
the  throat  are  fairly  common. 

In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned  one  or  two  other 
points  of  interest.  For  exatople,  palpably  ligid  calcareous  arteries 
are  not  very  common,  coasidering  perhaps  the  number  of  cases  of 
cerebral  haemon'hage  and  the  great  age  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Similarly,  senile  gangrene  is  extremely  uncommon,  at  any  rate 
in  the  neigh  hour  hoofi  of  Windermere.  Aneurysm  also  is  very 
mre. 

Carbuncles  are  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  the  district 
around  Windermere.  Biliary  calculi  are  common.  Caries  of  the 
teeth  is  very  common,  but  most  markedly  in  children  with  first 
dentition.  The  typical  Dalesman  has  good  teeth.  Slight  enlai-ge- 
njents  of  the  thyr«>iti,  C3-siic  or  otherwise,  are  very  common  about 
Windemierc,  especially  in  young  women.  Enormous  goitres  are 
rare.  Insanity,  considering  the  total  population  of  certain  out- 
of-the-way  valleys — the  valley  of  Troutbeck  near  Windermere,  for 
example — has  often  been  excessive.  Syphilis,  in  the  strictly 
country  districts,  is  practically  unknown.  Gonorrhrea  is  rare. 
Diegitimacy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common.  Alcoholism  is  \'ery 
prevalent,  and  yet.  in  spite  of  this,  d^^Mrium  tremens  is  not  so 
frequent  as  might  be  expected. 

The  Mortality  and  fV^quency  of  Old  Age  among  the 
Permanent  Residents. — Longevity  is  common.  The  inhabitants 
often  reach  the  age  of  85,  many  live  to  over  90,  and  centenarians 
are  not  uncommon.  In  a  death-rate  table'  given  of  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  Mar)'  and  St.  Cuthbert,  Carlisle,  in  nine  consecutive  years 
there  were  four  centenarians.  Not  including  those  who  die 
from  old  age,  the  usual  causes  of  death  are  broncho-pneumonia, 
phthisis     morbus    cordis,    malignant    disease,    chronic    Brights 

'  Hatdiin^oii'*  ffUtoiy  o/Cuiuhrrhnti.     1704. 
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diBoase,  and  ccrcbnit  haemorrhage.  It  has  been  stated  by  Havi- 
larid  *  that  the  mortality  Iroin  cancer  in  females  is  below  the 
average,  in  the  district  covered  by  this  Report,  and  also  that  the 
Fumes8  district  of  Lancashire  possesses  a  somewhat  i-enmrkable 
immunity.  Several  observers  however  doubt,  on  strong  grounds, 
whether  these  statements  are  really  correct. 

Death-rate.^Full  details  of  the  fatal  restilts  of  the  patho- 
logical influences  at  work  in  this  district,  can  be  «ibtained  from 
the  Tables  in  the  Registrar-Goneral'a  Reports.*  From  these 
data  two  tables  ha»ve  been  compiled.  The  first,  giving  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  per  1,000  living  in  the  various  registra- 
tion districts  of  the  counties  for  the  ten  years,  1881-1H90  inclusive, 
is  as  follows  : — 

TABLE  I. 
Dkath-kate  kumm  all  OAiSEH  I'Eit  1,000  LivisK  FOR  THE  Tes  Yeams  1S81-1890 

IXCLVSIVE,  IK  THE  VABIors    RE*iISTK.4TIMX  DISTRICTS  OF   CUMBERLAXO*  W 
aCORLAND,    AND   THE   FORNBSS   DlBTRKn*  OF   LANGASHinE. 


For  Emolavd  axd  Wjueb  thr  Avxraor  Drath-rate  was  19-OB. 
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l$7 

" 

Biamiiton     . 

17  2 

WESTMOntAXD 

(  KeiijAl     . 
'   East  Wanl 
(  West  Ward 

15-5 

Bcwtle      .     . 

153 

Itv^^ratiou 

.  1«S 

CrMBEULAND 

f'arlUle    .     . 

20-0 

Districts. 

14  •« 

KegistniUun    - 

rocjteniiouth 

187 

DistrictH. 

Loiiytotvu 

ir-r 

ronrith    .     . 

16-4 

I.AXCASHIUE 

/  Barrow     , 
\  U1  version 

.  16-e 

Whitehaven . 

18-9 

Furnes*  District. 

18-0 

Wilton    .     . 

16 -fl 

From  the  al^jVL-  it  will  bo  seen  that  in  only  one  locality  in  the 
di.strict,  namely  Carlisle,  is  the  average  death-rat-e  for  England 
and  Wales  exceeded,  while  in  several  it  is  very  much  below  the 
average.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Fnrne.ss  district  contrasts 
well  with  the  somewhat  heavy  mortality  of  Lancashire  as  a  whole. 

The  second  table  gives  for  the  same  period,  lWHl-18.00,  the 
mean  pjpulation  of  Cuniberlaml,  Westmorland,  and  Furneas,  with 
the  total  number  of  ileaths  per  1,000,  uccuiTiug  in  both  male  and 
female  from  various  causes,  together  with  a  corresjjonding  table 
dealing  with  England  and  Wales  for  comparison.     (See  p.  215.) 

In  considering  the  facts  shown  in  the-se  tables,  it  should  be 

'  Havihnd's  Ocoffrajphical  DutrihutioH  (/ Dijuase.      London,  18dS. 

3  SHifpUtMHl  (v  the  hUh  Annual  Reftort  of  i)u  lUffiMrar-Otntral,     Part  I.   ^996. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTniCT 


remembered  that  as  a  whole  this  district  is  for  its  size  the 
thinly  populated  part  of  Englanfland  Wales.    The  Fumess  district, 
for  example,  is  about  as  thickly  populated  as  Wales,  containiiig 
3*05  acre.s  to  each  person.     Cutnberlaiid  shows  875  acres  to  each 
person,  and  Westmorland  7*71.    Compared  with  the  general  mean. 
1*3(),  for  EnglantI  ami  Wales,  the  difl'ereuce  is  very  striking.     The^ 
general  result  of  the  tables  is  to  show  that  ia  a  number  O^H 
diseases  the    death-rate  compares    favourably   with  the  avemge^^ 
figures  for  England  and  Wales.     Malignant  disease,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  excessive  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  though  less 
frequent  in  the  Fumess  district.      Phthisis  is  somewhat  below 
the  average,   except   among   women,   in    Cumberland ;   but    the 
women  in  the  towns  stay  in  their  houses  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  in  the  coimtry,  and  avoid  fresh  air.     Diseases  of  the  circu-jy 
latory  system  show  a  high  death-rate  in  C-umberlantI  and   West-^^ 
morland,  but  especially  in  the  former.     This  harmonizes  with  the 
excessive  amount  of  morbus  cordis  found  in  the  Eklen  Valley  ilUB 
Cumberland,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.     Of  thfl^l 
diseases  of  the  respiratoiy   system,    the  excess   in   Cumberland 
an<i  the  Furness  district,  eomparo<i  with  the  low  rate  of  West- 
murland,  may  in  no  small  measure  be  due  to  the  fact  that  coal- 
working  and  mining  are  both  cairied  on  in   Cumberland,  and 
mining  in  Lancashire;  whereas  in  Westmorland  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  with  the  exception  t)f  a  few-slate  quarries.     Puerperal 
fever  is  on  the  whole  exce^ve.     It  is  of  average  frequency  il^| 
Cumberland,  and  above  the  average  in  Westmorland  and  Fumeas.^^ 
Here  again  this  may  be  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  neglect  of  the  necessary  proeautiofts.     Finally,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  a  consideration  of  these  tables  shows  that  this  district 
is  a  favourable  i>ne  to  live  in,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  result 
has  been  attained  in  the  past  by  any  care  on  the  part  of  tl 
inhabitants  to  keep  the  various  diseases  from  spreading,  but  rath* 
t(i  the  three  natural  advantages  of  the  district,  namely,  Hne  ail 
pure  water  supply,  and  a  go<Kj  natural  surface  drainage. 

Therapeutic    Effects. — The  climate,  owing  to  the  excessivflr' 
rainfall  an<l  danipness  of  the  air,  is  "relaxing"  within  the  ordinarj* 
meaning  of  such   a    tenn,    nevertheless   against    this    must    be 
mentioned  rapid  natural  drainage  of  the  soil  and  the  exhilarating 
nature  of  the  mountain  and  moorland  air.     The  coast  is  wanting 


THEKAPEIJTIC  EFFKCTS 


in  the  bracing  cliniate  found  on  the  eojitem  fihores  of  England ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  does  not  suffer  from  the  biting  east  winds 
of  spring  and  early  summer  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed.  The 
more  open  parts  however  are  in  January  and  February  veiy  bleak 
and  cold. 

Owing  possibly  to  the  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  coasts  of 
North  LAQcashire  and  Cumberland,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
region  considered  in  this  Report  is  very  equable.  In  winter  there 
is  no  extreme  cold  as  is  so  often  experienced  in  the  midland  and 
eastern  counties;  while  heavy  snowfalls  such  as  occurred  in 
January  1^00,  are  quite  exceptional.  The  average  temperature 
^^at  Windermere  in  November  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
^■Kent  and  Surrey  during  the  same  month;  and  the  average 
^B  tempemture  in  December,  Jaimary,  and  February,  the  same  as 
^^■that  of  Southampton  during  the  similar  months.  This  district  as 
^^■a  whole  affords  excellent  i-etreats  for  convalescence,  especially  in 
^^Pthe  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  invalids  who  come 
^V  for  this  purpose  usually  benefit  rapidly.  Patients  going  to  the 
I  coast  have  the  usual  benefits  which  country'  seaside  places  offer. 
I  It  is  true  that  from  its  western  aspect  it  lacks  the  cold  bnicing 
^^air  of  the  east  coast,  biit  for  that  reason  it  is  not  so  trying  to 
^^kcertain  cases  as  the  east  coast  would  prove  in  the  early  spring  and 
^^ summer.  This  coiist  in  the  winter  is  very  bleak  and  <! rear)',  and 
receives  much  rain  with  the  south-west  winds.  Orange  however 
is  somewhat  exceptionally  situated,  and  possesses  a  milfler  winter 
climate,  and  is  even  ^nsited  by  some  phthisical  patients  on  this 
account.  An  open-air  sanatorium  has  recently  been  erected  at 
Ueathop,  near  Grange,  but  as  yet  hf\s  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  compare  its  results  with  those  situated  in  other  parts  of 
ugland. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  more  resorted  to  by  holiday-makers  than  by 
invalids. 

The  Lake  District  Is  perhaps  bad  for  asthma.     Many  visitors 
subject  to  the  disease  have  attacks  when  coming  here,  and  not  a 
lew  have  been  unable  to  remain.     Patients  also  who  suffer  from 
tec-arthritis  do  not  do  well. 
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Special  Descriitiox  of  Certain  Localities. 
Windermere. 

This  lake,  the  largest  in  England,  is  considerably  over  ten 
miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  a  mile  across  at  it-s  widest  part. 
Three  residential  places  are  sittiatod  on  its  borders ;  Ambleside 
at  the  north  end,  and  Windermere  antl  Bowness,  now  practi- 
cally one,  cm  the  eastern  shore.  It  may  be  here  uicntioneti  that 
both  Windermere  and  Kes^vick,  centres  for  the  southern  and 
northern  lakes  respectively,  return  a  relatively  small  rainfall. 

Ambleside,  Windermere,  and  Bowness  are  well  sheltered  from 
the  east  winds  by  the  hills  under  which  they  are  situated.  All 
too  are  well  protected  by  trees.  Their  populations  have  increased 
considiirubly  in  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  much  has  been  done 
as  regards  drainage  and  water  supply  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
health.  As  a  result,  while  typlioid  fever  and  diphtheria  were 
formerly  common,  these  diseases  have  now  more  or  less  disappeared. 

The  water  supply  is  excellent.  It  comes  from  springs  in  the 
hills  far  removed  from  sources  of  contamination.  The  supply  is 
sufficient  and  ample  for  many  years  to  come,  and  there  is  no  want 
of  water  even  in  dry  seasons.  The  water  itself  Ls  pleasant  and  .soft. 
The  drainage  system  in  use  is  the  water-carriage,  and  as  most  of 
the  houses  have  been  built  since  compnlsory  bye-laws  were  made^ 
the  condition  of  these  places  is  healthy.  In  some  cases  however 
the  soil  of  the  tiltration-beils  is  too  porous,  and  the  effluents  are 
liable  to  pollute  the  lake.  With  the  increase  of  building,  before 
very  long  some  new  mode  of  sewage  disposal  will  Imve  to  be 
adopted. 

For  visitors  the  accommodation  in  these  and  aimilai*  places  is 
good,  but  that  in  the  more  out-of-the-way  valley's  is  primitive. 
Both  boating  and  yachting  are  to  be  had  on  the  lake,  but  the 
fishing,  except  for  charr  (Sitlmo  Sahelinus)^  is  poor.  Good  golf 
links  are  to  be  found  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  lake.  For 
bathing,  the  lake  is  not  well  adapted ;  the  water,  owing  to  its  depth, 
being  as  a  rule  too  cold. 
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lOH  Lands  on  the  South-east  Side  of  the  District. 


The  climate  of  this  area,  in  which  in  situated  Kirkby-Stephen, 
offers  a  certain  contrast  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  dustnct 
already  described.  Here  there  is  greater  exposure  to  the  east, 
and  confle<iuently  the  climate  becomes  more  bracing.  In  March 
and  April  indeed  the  east  wind  blows  so  constantly  and  possesses  so 
biting  a  quality,  that  it  has  been  honoured  with  a  special  name, 
the  "Helm  Wind."*  In  theso  months  consequently  the  climate 
is  in  this  region  somewhat  trying.  The  winters  as  a  rule  are  long, 
the  springs  short,  but  the  autumns  fine.  The  rainfall  is  relatively 
small,  while  mists  and  fogs  are  absent. 

Concerning  vegetation,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  here  a  marked 
insufficiency  in  the  cultivation  of  timber,  consequently  no  mo<lifica- 
lion  of  climate  by  trees.  The  natural  dr.unage  is  good,  one  portion 
of  the  district  draining  into  the  Edeu,  which  rises  on  the  east 
side  of  Mallerstang  Fells,  while  the  remainder  drains  into  the 
river  Lune.  The  drainage  proper  of  cerUiin  places  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  water  supply  is  in  several  places  collected  on  the 
moorlands,  and  is  often  dark  and  thick  after  rain,  and  is  described 
as  giving  rise  to  flatulency,  but  otfierwise  is  wholesome. 

In  this  district  morbus  cordis  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are 
imduly  prevalent. 


■ 


Kendal. 

Kendal  is  the  largest  town  in  Westmorland.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Kent,  which  here  is  liable  to  floods.  These  sometimes 
affect  the  town,  as  for  example  in  November  1898.  This  town 
vith  a  population  of  14,900  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  the  working- 
class,  lies  in  a  hollow  in  the  limestone  more  or  less  surrounded  by 
hills.  In  some  of  the  older  pai'ts  of  the  town  ai-e  to  be  found  many 
primitive  buildings  in  which  the  inhabitants  still  live.  These  are 
:dl  ill-ventilated,  and  were  not  built  to  meet  tJie  modern  ideas  of 
public  health.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  so-callod  "yai-ds" 
which  occur  in  many  of  the  older  towns,  especially  in  Lancashire. 


'  See  Ji^orton  lf*«  Helm  Wind  Inqmrxjt  by  W.  Harriott, 
6U  Sojfol  M^eomloi/iC'il  S'*irly,  toI.  xr.  p.  103. 


QanrtcTly  Jtmrnal  nf 
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These  jrards  are  cramped  ruls-de-sac  into  which  several  houses 
open,  and  where  in  their  tv'pical  state  ventilation  is  absent  and 
drainage  most  primitive.  Much  however  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  to  alter  these  conditions.  The  two  chief  epochs  in  Kendal's 
history,  from  a  public  health  point  of  view,  are  the  establishment 
of  the  Water  Works  Company  in  1 849,  and  the  main  sewage  works, 
completed  1873.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  published  a 
table  in  his  reports,*  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  dates  back 
to  the  year  1838.  Taking  each  five  years  sepaiately.  the  summary 
of  his  table,  giving  the  average  annual  mortivlity  per  1,000  of  the 
populati«in,  and  also  two  of  the  meteorological  means  over  the 
same  period,  is  as  follows: — (seu  Table  p.  221). 

The  gradual  diminution  both  in  the  general  death-rate,  and 
also  in  that  from  phthisis,  variola  and  scarlet  fever  is  very  striking. 


Shap  Wetjjs  and  othek  Meofctnal  Springs.  I 

Of  the  many  medicinal  springs  situated  within  this  district,  and 
which  two  centuries  ago  possessetl  considerable  reputation,  one 
alone,  8hap  Wells,  need  at  the  present  day  hi.-  considered.  The 
others  have  but  an  historical  interest,  and  often  indeed  are  now 
elifficult  to  find.  Shap  Wells  is  sitimted  almost  in  the  very  centre 
of  Westmorland,  on  the  ejistpm  side  nf  the  main  group  of  moun- 
tains, on  nearly  the  summit  of  Shap  Fells.  This  spring  has  boen 
known  for  many  yeare,  ami  has  been  the  subject  of  a  medical 
treatise,-  besides  which  many  other  authors  have  enlarged  upon 
its  beneficent  properties.  It  is  a  saline  spring  of  the  following 
composition,  one  imperial  pint  containing^ — 

Oilciiim  ch loriilf      27  "if^  gmi 

Mftfoi^^ium  fhloridt'        ...  -SG 

Swlium  chloride      24  "23 

Cnlriiini  autphatt*                                     .         .  *48 

Sodiam  Mul|>h«te       172 

Fcrrum  aluminium  oxide       *08 

Silica         -12 

This  analysis  difi'ers  however  somewhat  from  the  one  made 
182H  by  Alderson.'-* 

»  Borvuifh  of  Kendal  Annual  Ikporl,  1898,  R.  M.  Cmveii,  M,R.C,8..  I.R.C.P. 
IXP.H. 

*  Chemical  Anatywia  and  ifedietU  TrecUim  on  Shap  Spa,  R.  Alderaon,  182S. 

'  Tlie  nnalyau  her«  given  wu  miuXe  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  W)iit«liaT«n 
in  1881. 
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Shap  water  has  had  a  reputation  in  past  years  for  being  of  service 
in  skin  affections,  and  also  as  a  diuretic,*  and  was,  a  century  ago, 
much  "  frcfjucnted  by  the  people  of  the  country  for  scorbutic  cora- 
plaint:^  and  eruptions  of  the  skin,"- 

It  is  usually  considered  to  be  milder  than  the  Harrogate 
purgative  spa,  and  stronger  than  the  Gilsland  water  which  is  in 
this  district.  Compared  to  other  well-known  waters  in  England, 
its  properties  arc  nearest  allied  to  those  of  Lcamingt*:)n.  The 
spring  in  this  region  is  cold  ;  but  summer,  and  especially  the 
aiitmnn  and  early  wintL-r  months,  are  mild  and  fine. 

Shap,  being  thus  situated,  pos.MGsses  a  fine  bracing  mountain  air, 
with  no  i^ouree  of  contamination  near.  It  has  not  however  gained 
the  reputation  which  it  may  deser%'c,  and  this  is  perhaps  accounted 
for  by  its  seclusion  and  its  distance  from  a  railway-station;  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  attractions  commonly' 
found  at  fashionable  inland  watering-places.  Nevertheless  to 
jmtients  reijuiring  absolute  rost  and  solitude  Shap  ma}'  be  warmlv 
recommended  in  autumn  and  the  finer  months  of  the  year. 

Sir  James  Simpson,  it  may  be  added,  usetl  often  to  visit  Shap. 
and  dedaro<l  "  that  it  did  him  as  much  good  as  any  place  he  used 
to  \'isit,  imd  was  as  stimulating  as  ehamjiagne."  The  Wells 
themselves  are  probably  adapted  to  the  same  class  of  cases  as 
those  which  receive  benefit  from  the  Leamington  springs,  the 
therapeutical  uses  of  which  have  been  already  described  in  the 
previous  volume  of  this  work.' 


The  Isle  of  Max. 

For  the  following  Report  on  the  Isle  of  Man  the  writer  b 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Pantin.  F.R.C.S.,  of  Douglas.  The  east 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  hilly  and  exposed  to  the  east  winiis 
but  protected  from  the  west.  The  climate  of  the  island  is 
variable.  There  is  much  wind,  though  but  little  fog.  The  range 
of  temperature  is  small,  but  the  mean  temperature  is  high.  The 
rainfall  from  three  localities  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  while 

1  Ckemieat  Analytis  and  Medical  TreaiiM  oh  Shop  Spa,  R.  Aldvraoii,  1828. 
^  fJuitU  by  AiUhari  0/  AtUiquUwi  of^  PuriuaSf  1780. 
=  Vol.  I.  p.  £83. 


THE   ISLE  OK   MAN 

RaIN'FALU  in  the  liiLB  OF  KaM  AND  CALT  uf  UaN.' 
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the  succeeding  one  shows  the  average  sunshine  recorded  at  Douglas 
during  the  10  years,  1881-1890.* 

AVEAAUB  Sl'.VBHINE  AT  OoUOLAS  (CitOKKBOFRXV),    lOLE  OF   UaN,  1881-1390. 
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The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  composed  of  either  sand  or  gravel, 
with  a  hai-d  rock  subsoil.  The  elevations  attain  a  height  of  2,00|) 
feet,  and  natural  drainage  is  effected  by  many  small  streams.  The 
trees  are  too  few  in  number  to  affect  the  climate.  Concerning  the 
prevailing  discAses  mentioned  in  the  circular  letter,  the  returns 
fi»m  the  Isle  of  Alan  contnvst  with  the  general  summar)*  of  the 
district,  already  given,  in  the  following  respects: — 

*  Symons*  liainfaU  Tables  of  firifuh  hU$, 

*  For  a  coDipartsnu  of  tlii^  stiiishiiif'  rt-curd  with  those  from  other  stations  see  p)i. 
17-18,  and  especially  pp.  125--127  and  174-176. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 


Anaemia  and  Debility,  except  when  due  to  chloroais  or 
phthisis,  arc  seklom  met  with  among  the  residents.  Visitors 
to  Douglas,  suffering  from  either,  as  a  rule  do  extremely  well. 

PhthislB. — The  (ie?ath-rate  from  this  disease  is  higher  than  the 
average  rate  for  England  and  Wales.  This  undue  frequency  of 
phthisis  must  be  attributed  to  many  factors,  but  amongst  them 
should  be  noted  the  frequency  of  close  intermarriage  among  a 
small  population  ;  marriages  between  cousins,  for  example,  being 
frequent.  The  population  too  has  an  unusual  dread  of  catching 
cold.  In  consequence  throughout  the  district  the  houses  are  ill- 
ventilated,  and  whole  families  often  sleep  in  single  rooms.  No 
attempt  too  is  made  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  disease 
by  means  of  the  sputum.  The  feeding  of  the  country  people  again 
is  extremely  poor,  potatoes  and  salted  herring  being  the  staple 
article.s  of  diet. 

Concerning  Haemoptysis,  it  is  said  that  it  is  seldom  entirely 
absent  from  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  island.  Commonly  indeed  it 
is  severe,  and  not  rarely  directly  lends  to  death.  It  is  frequently 
the  first  symptom  occurring  long  before  any  definite  physical  signs 
can  be  found  in  the  chest. 

Diphtheria  is  rare,  and  some  deny  that  it  is  ever  seen.  Insanity 
is  prevalent. 

The  drainage  is  at  present  unsatisfactory,  consequently  in 
Douglas  enteric  fever  is  endemic,  and  diarrhosa  in  every  hot 
summer  is  severe. 

The  water  supply  is  from  mountain  streams.  It  is  sofb,  and 
is  free  from  vegetable  matter  except  after  heavy  mina 

Therapeutic  JSffects  of  the  Climate. — For  those  who  suffer 
from  renal  disease  in  any  ot"  its  forms,  and  especially  from  tuber- 
culous affections  of  the  joints  or  bones,  the  climate  of  the  island, 
and  of  Douglas  in  particular,  is  especially  suitable.  For  cases  of 
anaemia,  and  convalescents  generally,  it  may  also  be  recommended 
Fur  suffeix'rs,  however,  from  rheumatoid  aithritis  the  climate 
seems  unsuitable. 


BffETEOROLOGICAL  TABLES 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  SIX  YEARS  1881-1886. 

Station,  Alstok,  Ccmbehlascd.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-lerel,  1145  feet. 
J.  "W.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Observer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  SIX  YEARS  1881-1886— Quarteuly  and  Yearly. 
Station.  Alston,  Cumberland. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 


MONTHLY  MEANS  FOK  THE  SIX  YEARS  1885-1890. 

Station,  Newton-Reioxt,  Cumberland.    Heiglit  nbore  Meaa  Sea-level,  579  feet. 
J.  G,  BenS,  Esq.,  Olwerrer, 
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MEANS  FOK  THE  SIX  YEARS  1885-1890— Qcarteblt  axd  Yearly. 
Station,  Kbwton-Bbiomt,  CimoaRLANO. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  3881-1390. 

SUtioD.  ScALEBY,  CUMBRKLAND.     Height  sbovQ  Moan  S«a*level,  Ul  fe«t. 
R.  A.  Allihon,  Ew).,  M.P.,  J.P.,  F.a.Met.Soo.,  ObMrrer. 
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MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-1890— QirARTKELY  and  Ybarlt. 

SUtion,  SUALKBV,  CUXOUILAKO. 
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^^^^    S88              TKR  CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTiUCT      .   ^^M 
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^^^^L             Statioii,  S&A.THWMTB  (Cumbeblaxd).     Height  ftt>OTv  Mean  SM-lert^l,  422  foet. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  FOUR  YEARS  1881-1884. 

Station,  Staflttox^  Cuubebland.     Height  above  Meao  Sea-level,  400  feet. 
A.  "W,  Stirlikg,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Obeerrer. 
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TflE  CLIMATE  OF  NORTHITSIBERLAND. 
DURHAil  AND   YORKSHIRE 

Bv  W.  S.  LAZARXJS-BARLOW,  5I.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


PART    I 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   COUNTIES   AND  THEIR  CLUCATB 

The  district  comprised  by  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  is  irregularly  triangular  in  shape. 
Speaking  roughly  the  triangle  is  right-angled  at  its  western 
extremity,  that  is  to  say.  its  western  boundary  runs  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  while  the  eastern  boundary,  starting  at  Spurn 
Head,  runs  upwar<ls  from  o&si  tu  west  at  an  angle  of  about  60'  with 
the  base-line.  The  boundaiies  of  the  district  are,  on  the  east,  the 
German  Ocean :  on  the  west,  the  Cheviot  and  Pennine  ranges  of 
hilLs.  beyond  which  He  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  in 
Scotland,  and  Cumberliuid,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire  in 
England  ;  on  the  south  are  the  counties  of  Derby.  Nottingham 
and  Lincoln,  from  the  latt(?r  of  which  the  district  is  sejMuated  by 
the  river  Humber.  The  total  area  comprised  by  the  counties  now 
under  considemtion  is  close  ujHjn  8,<300  wjuare  miles.  The  coast- 
line, measured  in  a  direct  line  across  the  map  from  Tweedmouth 
to  Spuni  Head,  is  about  180  miles.  In  reahty  however  it  is 
much  greater,  if  calculation  be  taken  of  the  natural  sinuosities 
of  the  land. 

Oeneral  Physical  Characters.  —  Speaking  generally,  the 
district  slopes  downwjirds  troni  its  western  to  its  eastern  side  ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  descent  varies  in  different  parts.  Thus  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  the  area  of  land  less  than  250  feet 
above  the  sea-level  is  comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  the  area 
of  the  two  counties,  and  lies  close  along  the  coast.     In  Yorkshire 
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on  the  other  hand  the  land  falls  rapidly  in  t\w  middle  of  the 
county  to  below  250  feet  above  the  Mea-level.  but  lises  again 
though  to  a  leas  height  in  the  eastern  moorlands  and  the  York- 
shire Wolds ;  thence  it  does  not  fall  to  any  extent,  but  is  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  high  cliffs  that  charactenze  tlie  middle 
three-fifths  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Tbe  vallo}'  thus  existing 
between  these  two  ridges  of  high  land  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  "  Plain  of  York,"  and  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Tecs 
down  to  the  Lincolnshire  fen  district;  the  eastern  highland  is 
represented  in  Lincolnshire  by  the  Lincoln  Wolds.  Nevertheless 
the  land  is  distinctly  low  between  the  eastern  nii>orlands  and  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  again  between  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  and  the 
Lincoln  Wolds,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  river  Derwent 
runs  its  course  towards  the  sea  between  the  former  pair,  while 
between  the  hitter  jmir  is  found  the  river  Humber.  The  coast- 
line of  the  district  therefore  is  flat  from  Tweedmouth  to  Hartlepool, 
rhere  is  found  the  only  \ei;v  prominent  hejodland  which  uccura 
long  Xorthumberlanil  and  Durham,  coutinues  to  be  flat  jiast 
[car,  but  begins  to  rise  at  Saltbum.  thence  it  continues  to  rise 
(t  Whitby  and  Robin  Hood's  bay,  reaching  a  height  of  some- 
les  oCH)  and  occasionally  800  f*_'L4.  falls  somewhat  at  Scarborough 
Filey,  but  rises  abniptly  at  Flamborough  to  about  450  feet» 
whence  it  falls  rapidly  past  Bridlington  Quay,  until  at  Hornsea 
and  Withemsea  the  sea-shore  and  the  land  fonn  a  surface  in 
which  any  slope  is  iniperceptible. 

kTbe  western  side  of  the  triangle  is  mainly  oo!n)>osed  of  the  hills 
the  Pennine  muge  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  Northuui- 
xland  is  intereected  by  the  Cheviot  Hills.  This  side  therefore  is 
mposed  of  uniformly  high  laud  which  in  the  main  is  over  1,500 
it  above  the  sea-level,  while  at  various  points  it  rises  into 
mountainous  |K'aks.  of  which  Cross  Fell  (2,000  feet)  just  in  the 
bordere  of  Cumberiand.  Baugh  Fell  (2,216  feet),  Whernside  (2.414 
feet ),  Ingleborough  (2,373  feet),  aud  Pennegent  may  be  mentioned 
This  mountainous  tract  of  country  terminates  in  the  Peak  district 
of  l)erb}*shire.  The  Cheviot  Hills  occupy  a  cixx-le  of  about  fifteen 
miles  in  diameter,  which  is  chiefly  within  the  county  of  North- 
nmberland,  between  the  Scottish  border  on  the  north-west  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Coquet  on  the  s*juth.  Cheviot,  the  chief 
mountain  of  this  range  and  the  one  which  gives  its  name  to  tbe 
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■whole    chain,  is   2,G58  feet    above   the   sea-level.      Interspe: 
between  these  peaks  is  a  large  quantity  of  moorland,  which  extends 
eastwards  for  some  distance  into  the  centre  of  the.  district 

We  may  now  shortly  consider  the  physical  characters  of  each  of 
the  three  counties  that  compose  the  district  nnrler  considcratioiL 

In  XorthumUrfand  the  surface  is  genersMy  level  about  the  se*- 
coast,  but  more  diversified  towards  the  middlo.  rising  into  genti 
swelling  ritlges  8eparat«^d  by  the  pi'inripal  rivers ;  these  districts 
are  in  a  few  places  adorned  with  woods  and  ]»lantation8.  The 
western  side,  in  general,  is  open  and  mountainous,  growing  little 
else  but  heath  and  aftbrdiug  only  scanty  subsistence  to  the  fiocks 
that  are  there  pastured.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  old  woods 
throughout  the  county  though  there  are  some  thriving  plantations. 

The  general  aspect  of  Dnrhani  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  par- 
ticularly the  western  angle,  where  however  the  Pennine  Hills  do 
not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  From  the  eastern  side  of 
these  hills  issue  numerous  streams  .which  flow  towards  the  sea; 
and  smaller  ranges  of  hills  branching  off  from  thu  district  spread 
in  various  directions  over  the  county.  Teesdale  presents  a  long 
ami  winding  strip  of  fertility  siirrnunded  by  some  of  the  wildest 
country  in  the  kingdom.  This  valley  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  here  the  principal  lead-mines  are  situated.  Weardale 
is  also  fi  wilil  and  nunantic  district :  antl  Tynedak*  on  the  northern 
border  may  vie  with  either  in  natural  beauty  while  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  its  cultivation.  The  central  parts  of  the  county  include 
Btmie  beautifid  and  fertile  valleys,  and  are  pleasantly  varied  with 
hill  and  flale,  alternately  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  com  and 
to  pasturage.  The  eastern  coast  is  bare  and  dreary,  intersected 
by  chains  of  limestone  whose  monotonous  forms,  destitute  of 
wood,  and  frequently  ploughed  to  their  stimmits,  render  the 
district  singularly  uninteresting  to  the  eye.  Between  the  swells 
of  the  county  however  lie  numerous  dales  or  denes  almost  entirely 
concealed  from  the  higher  ground. 

The  geographical  features  of  Yoi'lcMre  are  strongly  marke<l. 
The  North  Riding  is  distinguishe*!  by  a  bold  and  rocky  coast, 
while  further  inland  successive  ranges  of  hills,  rising  oue  above 
another,  form  the  elevated  tracts  of  the  moorlands,  and  present 
a  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  of  hopeless  sterility.  Further 
westward  appear  the   extensive   vales   of  Cleveland   and    York, 
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and  beyond  them  the  western  mountains  and  moorlands.  The 
Lst  Riding  is  the  least  interesting  in  the  ccmnty.  and  with 
exception  of  the  Wolds  exhibits  no  prominent  variations  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  West  Riding  is  exceedingly 
irregular  in  its  surface  ;  so  far  westward  as  Shefiield,  Bradford  and 
Oticy,  it  rise^  into  hills  and  is  beautifully  varied  in  aspect,  while 
ftirther  westward  still  it  becomes  very  moimtainous  and  rugged, 
ih'iugh  it  is  occasionally  intersected  with  beautiful  valleys. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  seen  that  the  district 

comprising    Northumberland,   Dui'bam    and    Yorkshii-e,    is   well 

lelt^red  on  the    west,  north-west,  and   south-west,  from   winds 

iming  from  those  directions.      But  north-east,  south-east,    and 

south  winds  are  practically  unobstructed  over  most  of  the  district. 

In   fact  winds  coming  from  any  easterly  quarter  have  free  and 

nninn^KMlefl    access   to    the   whole  region,  and  the  only  portion 

sheltered  from  them — and  that  only  to  a  slight  extent — is  that 

^■Bortion   of  the   Plain    of  York    immediately    to  the  west   of  the 

^Kftstem    moorlands  and    the  Yorkshire   Wolds,     The  bearing  of 

^Bheso  facts  will  need  detailed  study  later  on. 

^^     The  chief  wealth  of  the  district  we  are  now  considering  lies  in 

its  mines,  and  consequently  the  geologiciil  formation  is  inextricably 

mixed  up  with  them.    Coal,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance. 

^^^*he  system  of  stratification,  to  which  the  coiil-fields  of  Xortkumbcr- 

^KcHfi  and  Dttrhnvh  belong,  commences  on  the   primary  rocks  in 

Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  the  Cheviot  Hilla     Its  lowest 

Lnitum  is  in  some  places  a  red  gritty  schist,  imbedded  with  large 

ills  of  ironstone  sandstone  and  schist.     The  lower  and  mitldle 

airses  of  strata  are  various  in  their  thickness,  and  consist  of 

jhist  limestone  and  sandstone  of  taioipial  specific  gravity,  but 

•nerolly  very  solid  and  compact.     Whde  the  limestone  continues 

coal  is  in  thin  seams  and  of  a  soft  and  sulphurous  quality; 

soon  as  the  highest  courses  appear  (which  consist  chiefly  of 

beds  of  schist  sandstone  and  coal)  the  veins  of  coal  are 

numerous,  thicker,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality.     The  coal- 

ims  and  the  rocky  strata,  which  together  constitute  the  "New- 

»tle  coal  formation,"  are  partly  covered  by  the  magnesian  lime- 

me,   and   rest   upon   the   lead-mine   measure.     They  occupy  a 

lollow  cir  trough,  of  which  the  extreme  length  from  Acklington 

culliery  near  the  Coquet  to  Cockficld  near  West  Auckland,  in  the 
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adjoining  county  of  Durham,  is  fifty-eight  miles,  and  the  breadth 
from  By  well  on  the  Tyne  to  the  sea-shore  is  twenty-four  miles. 
This  fnrnmtion  bounds  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  to 
the  Tyiic\  and  after  crossing  the  latter  river  the  magnesian  lime- 
stoue  begins  to  cover  a  pai-t  of  it,  and  continues  t^j  intrude  more 
and  more  upon  it,  until  both  approach  the  Tees.  The  lead  district 
of  Northurnlierland  i.s  a  bleak  and  rugged  region  of  mountains, 
extending  ft-om  Northumberland  and  Durham  into  Cumberland 
and  VVevStmoreland.  and  thence  to  the  extremity  of  Derbyshire. 
being  about  1(jO  milejii  in  extent.  The  veins  however  partly  lie 
BO  low  that  they  are  unprotitable.  Iron  ore  is  found  both  in  the 
coal  and  the  lead  districts.  Immense  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  lie 
imbediled  in  the  strata  of  indurated  clay  thnnigh  all  the  coal-field, 
and  are  profitably  supplied  fnnu  the  collieries  to  the  iron-works  in 
the  coal  district.  Ironstone  is  still  more  abundant  in  the  shale  of 
the  leafl-mines.  Zinc  ores  abound  in  most  of  the  plumbiferous  veins. 
Copper  is  also  found  in  these  and  in  the  coal  measures,  but  d 
not  repay  working.  Trap  rocks  occur  in  both  coal  formations,  and 
a  small  district  along  the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. The  coal  of  Durhaui  is  chiefly  found  in  the  cast  and  north- 
east portions  of  that  ctiunty,  and  at  the^  termination  of  the  coal 
district  the  lead-mines  begin  ;  some  of  the  latter  have  been  worked 
since  the  sixteenth  ceiitur)\  The  strata  in  Durham  are  partly 
those  in  which  the  coal-fields  lie,  viz.  coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  but 
millstone  grit,  so  called  because  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  i»f 
the  celebrated  *'  Newcastle  grindstones,"  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gateshejid,  and  a  beautiful  black  limestone  nwirble, 
thickly  set  with  white  coralloid  fungita?,  is  quarried  at  Fi*osterIey, 
e  iron  ores  are  to  be  fimrid  uluiost  over  the  whole  countv. 
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The  luagiiosian  limest(jne  iILstrict  begins  at  South  Shields  and 
nine  along  the  coast  to  Hartlepool,  south  of  which  the  red  sand- 
BUme  district  begins  and  extends  to  above  Croftbridge. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Vorkshire  the  minerals  chiefly  consist  of 
the  alum-mines  on  the  coast  of  Whitby,  and  the  lead-mines  in 
Swaleda!e  and  the  neighbouring  valleys.  Excellent  freestone  or 
grit  Ls  fuiunl  in  uuiny  parti*  of  this  Kirling.  A  long  but  narrow 
ridge.  pnxJucing  lime  of  a  quality  peculiarly  good  for  agricultural 
puqwses,  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  eastern  moorlands.  Marblo 
of  various  kinds  is  founri  in  many  parts  of  the  western  moorlands, 
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is  converted  to  no  other  uses  thnn  those  of  making  lime  mul 
repairing  roads.  Coal  is  found,  but  the  supply  is  small  and  the 
quality  bad.  In  the  East  Riding  chalk  is  the  principal  fossil 
substance.  The*  mineral  prixUictions  of  the  West  Riding  consist 
of  coal,  iron,  and  stone,  while  lead  is  extracted  froui  the  mines  of 
Grassington  and  Pately-bridge.  In  this  Riding  four  clearly- 
marked  divisions  show  themselves.  The  Levels  on  the  east  rest 
on  the  stratum  of  red  sand  and  clay,  with  g}'psiim  or  alabaster  in 
varying  qualities.  The  nirtgnesian  limestone  range  is  one  great 
plain  rising  from  beneath  the  Levels,  and  terminating  towards 
the  west  in  a  regular  well-defined  edge,  funning  the  partial  summit 
of  drainage.  In  the  south  is  the  Great  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 
coal-tield,  which  rivals  or  even  suqmsses  in  importance  that  of 
Northumberland.  The  mining  district  is,  in  some  parts  of  the 
north,  exceedingly  variable  in  features, occupying  either  high  or  low 
ground,  and  producing  or  not  producing  metallic  ores. 

The  i^oils  to  be  found  in  Northumberland,  Durham  and  York- 
shire, are  principally  loam  and  clay.  In  Northumberland  the  soils 
are  very  various ;  some  parts  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  while 
others  are  almost  barren.  On  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  vales  of 
Breamish,  Till,  anti  Buwuiont  a  sjmdy  loam  or  turnip  soil  is  found. 
Around  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  the  north-west  is  a  di^^  gravelly  loam, 
with  fine  green  hills  thrown  into  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  enclosing 
*tod  sheltering  many  deep  narrow  and  sequestered  glens.  The 
Cheviots  are  celebrated  for  their  sheep  pastures.  Towards  the 
centre  juid  south-etist  of  the  county  moist  loams  on*a  wet  clayey 
bottom  prevail,  while  a  black  peat  earth  occupies  most  of  the 
mountainous  districts  and  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  region. 
Li  Durham  the  soils  are  generally  loam.  Near  the  river  Tees, 
and  in  some  spt>ts  bnnlcring  on  the  other  rivers  and  brooks,  the 
soil  is  loamy  or  a  rich  clay ;  at  a  further  distance  from  these  it  is 
of  a  po4>rer  nature,  comm<mly  calle*]  *'  water  shaken,"  with  sjHjts  of 
gravel  interspersed,  but  these  are  of  small  extent,  none  of  them 
being  more  than  a  mile  across.  The  hills,  between  the  sea  and 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Barnard  Castle  on  the  Tees  to 
Claosford  on  the  Denvent.  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
dry  friable  loam,  the  fertility  of  which  varies  in  proportion  to  its 
depth :  from  this  line  west  the  summits  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
hills  are  moorland  wastes.     In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the 
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soil  along  the  coast  is  brownish  clay  and  loam ;  the  hills  abound 
with  alum-shale.  The  district  of  Cleveland  has  a  verj*  fertile 
clay,  and  a  tine  red  sandy  sciil.  The  vale  of  York  both  in  soil 
and  fertility  is  veiy  variable ;  Swaledale,  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Swale,  is  extremely  fertile.  The  surface  of  some  of  the  higher  hills 
of  the  eastern  moorlands  is  entirely  covered  with  large  masses  of 
freestone,  and  extensive  morasses  and  peatbogs  highly  dangerous  to 
pass.  In  the  West  Riding  the  soils  vary  from  a  strong  deep  clay 
or  loam  to  the  worst  peat  earth.  In  the  East  Riding  there  is  h 
light  loam,  witii  a  mixture  of  gravel  in  the  sheep  district  of  the 
Wolds.  The  Hat  countr}%  extending  between  the  Wolds,  the  Ouse 
and  the  Humber,  to  Hull  and  towards  Spurn  Head,  along  the  side 
of  the  Humber.  chiefly  presents  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  fact  in  the 
neighboiirhoirfi  of  Withernsea  and  Horusea  is  almost  jiiire  sand. 

Natural  drainage  is  well, provided  for  throughout  the  district 
under  conairieration>  and  the  rivers  are  most  of  them  broad  and 
many  of  them  naWgable  for  some  distance.  The  rivere  of 
Northuniberkind  arc  the  Tweed,  the  Till,  the  Aine,  the  Coquet, 
the  Wansbeck,  and  the  Tyne,  all  of  which  flow  in  a  more  or  less 
easterly  direction  from  the  hi^h  land  on  the  north  and  west  of  the 
county.  The  rivers  of  Durham  arc  the  T)Tie,  which  forms  a 
natural  bouadar}'  for  the  county  from  Northumberland,  the  Wear, 
and  the  Tees,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary.  The  Wear  is 
a  fairly  large  river,  but  the  main  dminage  of  Durham  is  by 
means  of  the  Tyne  and  Tees.  Along  the  course  of  the  latter  river 
is  the  well-kfio\M3  valley  of  the  Tees,  or  Teesdale.in  which  all  kinds 
of  trees  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  The  dale  is  a  narrow  one  with 
precipitous  edges  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  runs.  The 
drainage  of  Vorkahiro  is  almost  entii'ely  earned  out  by  the  Ouse 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Ouse  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Swale  and  the  Ure,  which  run  southward  after  having  drained  the 
northeni  parts  of  Yorkshire:  it  is  joined  by  the  Nidd,  at  York  by 
the  Fosjji,  then  by  the  Whnrfe,  and  from  Selby  onwards  by  the 
Derwent,  the  Aire,  and  the  Don,  all  of  which  are  considerable  rivei 
Besides  these  there  are  many  smaller  streams  throughout  the 
district,  which  assist  in  p»*ocuring  natural  drainage,  but  which  are 
not  of  sufficient  impoi-tance  to  call  for  notice.  The  Esk  however, 
which  runs  through  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  which  wo  shall 
consider  again  when  dealing  with  that  place,  may  be  .mentioned. 
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Vegetation. — The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham  and 
Yorkshire  are  not  thickly  wooded  as  a  whole,  though  part-^  produce 
many  trees  of  various  kinds.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  largely  u  niiniiig  one,  but  principally 
to  the  fact  that  the  exposed  nature  of  the  country  is  unsuitable 
for  prolific  growth.  Nevertheless  the  valleyts,  and  in  jiarticular 
Swaledale  and  Teesdale,are  thickly  wooded,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  old  timber  in  the  many  gentlemen's  estates,  which  aiL*  found 
especially  in  the  northern  jwrtion  of  Yorkshire.  In  other  jxirts 
the  growth  of  trees  is  hindered,  and  they  appear  stunted.  The 
effect  of  the  c!iraat«  is  well  seen  in  an  example  noticed  at  8akburn. 
In  the  gardens,  which  have  been  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Bum, 
there  is  great  shelter  and  much  moisture,  so  that  the  climate  is 
very  similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  south-west  of  England  ;  here 
vegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  and  besides  the  trees  which  grow  well 
there  is  an  abundance  of  undergrowth.  In  particular  the  fronds  of 
the  common  feni  were  noticed  to  measure  four  feet  fnun  rhizome  to 
tip,  whereas  a  specimen  of  the  same  fern,  found  on  the  high  ground 
and  fully  exposed,  measured  but  little  over  a  foot.  Fungi  and 
mosses  of  various  kinds  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  certain  parts, 
notably  in  the  neighbourhcMxl  of  Darlington  and  Barnard  Castle; 
while  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  lichen  is  everywhere  to  be 
found.  The  crops  are  distinctly  later  in  ripening  than  in  the 
suuth  of  England,  and  this  is  very  noticeable  in  passing  rapidly 
through  the  country.  Thus  in  travelling  from  London  north- 
wards, the  crops  were  in  August  for  the  most  part  cut.  anil 
a  large  proportion  gathered  in,  over  the  more  southern  portion 
of  the  journey,  while  from  Leicestershire  northwards  they  were 
still  atanding^or  in  a  few  places  being  cut,  and  in  Northumber- 
land they  were  not  neiirly  ready  for  harvest,  in  some  parts  being 
still  quite  green.  Nor  is  there  the  same  profusion  of  wild  tiowers 
that  those,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  south-west  of 
England,  are  accustomed  to  see,  and  if  one  pass  direct  from  the 
south  of  Devonshire  to  the  district  under  consideration  the 
difference  in  this  respect  is  most  marked.  In  a  word  so  far  as 
vegetation  is  concerned,  the  north-east  appears  to  be  fully  a  month 
behind  the  south-west.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  however  that 
these  differences  only  obtain  in  parts,  and  that  in  sheltered  .spots 
vegetation  seems  to  run  far  more  nearly  in  a  line  with  Devonshire, 
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a  fact  whioh  would  tend  to  show  that  the  cliiruite  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham  and  Yorkshire  is  such  as  it  is,  not  so  much  from  a 
less  supply  of  liL^at  as  from  a  diminished  storage,  a  feature  easily 
accounted  for  by  exposure  and  Oiistorly  \vinds.  Nearer  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  district,  where  the  land  lies  higher  and  is 
much  exposed,  vegetation  is  largely  confined  to  heath  furze  and 
bracken,  while  grass  itself  is  stunted  and  affonls  poor  pasturage; 
land  such  as  this  extends  for  miles,  and  there  are  but  few 
trees  to  break  the  monotony.  This  diflference  between  the 
western  and  middle  portions  of  the  district  is  nowhere  better  seen 
thau  in  the  neighbourhoo<^l  of  the  river  Wear.  Durham  city  for 
example  is  surrounded  by  trees,  and  about  Barnard  Castle  the 
country'  is  well  woadt^d.  while  Rokeby  and  Raby  Castle  grounds 
show  that  the  climate  is  not  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  large 
timber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  portion  of  Durham  is 
almost  entirely  mount-ainous  waste. 

Ocean  Currents. — The  effect  of  Occmi  Currents  npon  the 
climate  of  the  district  cannot  be  very  great,  for  the  warmth-giving 
Gulf  Stream  does  not  make  itself  felt  to  any  extent  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  and  particularly  uptm  the  north-eastern 
coast.  But  the  length  of  the  sea-boiird  and  the  consider- 
able distance  that  intervenes  between  the  coast  of  the  district 
imdor  consideration  and  the  nearest  land  in  an  eivsterly  direction 
do  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  climate.  It  is  well 
known  that  air  that  has  travelled  over  land  is  colder  than  air  that 
has  travelled  over  water,  and  as  a  matter  of  experience  the  ea^t 
winds  of  Lincolnshire  are  far  more  piercing  tliau  those  of  York- 
shire at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  No  doubt  this  is  lai^ly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  southern  parts  of  Lincolnshire  the 
winds  have  unimpeded  access,  while  in  Yorkshire  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  given  by  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  and  the 
eastern  moorlands.  But  a  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that 
the  distance  from,  for  example,  Whitby  to  the  nearest  land  in  an 
easterly  direction,  viz.  Denmark,  is  about  double  that  between 
Boston  and  the  nearest  land  due  east,  which  is  in  Holland,  a  little 
north  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  same  way  the  east  ^vind  in  winter 
at  Saltbnm  is  often  a  relatively  warm  wind,  while  the  south  and 
south-west  winds,  having  come  over  the  moors,  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  are  bitterly  cold.     Another  important 
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poixkt,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  example  just  given  of 
the  difference  between  the  east  winds  in  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire, is  found  in  the  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  Mttiorohgiml 
AtUiSy  namely,  that  the  tempeniture  of  the  nurfoce  of  the  sea  on 
the  Lincolnshire  coast  is  two  degrees  colder  than  that  on  the  York- 
shire coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sciirbi^rough,  during  all  the 
months  of  the  year  excepting  Juue  July  August  and  September. 
For  some  reason,  that  is  not  quite  clear,  the  n^ean  temperature  of 
the  sea  surface  about  Scarborough  is,  throughout  the3'ear,  warmer 
(in  some  months  as  much  as  3^)  than  at  places  both  north  and 
stjuth  of  that  town ;  nevertlieless  the  difference  between  the 
average  yearly  temperature  of  the  sea-surface  at  Scarborough  and 
un  the  east  coast  of  the  Shetlands,  which  are  6^  of  latitude  further 
north,  is  less  than  2'\  while  in  the  ^vinter  months  of  December 
January  and  February  the  temperatures  are  identical,  except  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  1*  in  January,  and  that  is  in  favour  of  the 
Shetlands.  Passing  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  British  Isles  by  way 
of  comparison,  the  Mdcorohgiral  Aihts  shows  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  average  temperatures  for  the  year  of  the  sea- 
surface  at  Scarborough  and  at  the  Scilly  Isles  (4'  of  latitude 
farther  south)  of  over  5\  while  dunng  the  winter  months  there  is 
a  difference  of  8'  in  favour  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  This  being  the 
case  it  is  certain  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  York- 
shire coast  has  more  chanicteristics  of  a  northern  than  of  a 
soathem  nature,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report  the  importance 
of  this  point  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  With  the  exception  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  the  temperature  ol*  the  sea- 
surface  at  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Northuujberland,  Durham  and 
Yorkshire  is  very  ne^irly  the  lowest  of  an}'  around  the  British  Isles. 
nor  do  any  considerable  differences  sho^v  themselves  over  the 
whole  ea.stem  coast  of  Great  Britain  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
l-o  Caithness.  The  actual  temperatures  of  the  sea-surface  vary 
from  40'  off  the  coa-st  of  Durham  in  January  to  57'^  off  the  coast  of 
Scarborough  in  August.  The  greatest  iocrease  is  of  5"  between 
April  and  May,  and  the  greatest  decrease,  also  of  5^,  is  between 
September  and  October. 

Climate,  etc. — In  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the 
climate  and  meteorology  of  Northumberland,  Durham  and 
Yorkshine,  use  has  been  made  of  the  information  given  in  the 
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*  Meteorological  Society's  Tables  concerning  the  following  places  :- 
Nurthutnberland  ;  Alnwick,  213  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  34 
miles  north  by  west  of  Newcastle  ;  Cramling-ton,  255  feet  above  the 
sea-level  and  nine  miles  uorth-north-eost of  Newcastle.  Durham: 
XTshaw,  600  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  four  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  city  of  Durham.  Yorkshire;  Rounton,  in  the  North  Riding 
close  to  the  confines  of  Durham,  242  feet  above  the  sea-level  aod 
six  miles  south  of  Yaim  ;  Aysgarth,  iu  the  North  Riding  near  the 
confines  of  Westmoreland,  658  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  ab^)Ut 
\H  miles  south-west  of  Uichniond  ;  Scarborough,  129  feet  above  tlic 
sea-level,  also  in  the  North  Riding  and  in  the  same  latitude  Jis 
Aysgarth ;  Bmdford  and  Ualitax  in  the  West  Riding  a  few  miles 
from  the  boundaries  of  Lancashire,  and  respectively  .'16(5  feet  and 
530  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  Hull  iu  the  East  Riding,  12  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Thus,  on  the  coast  or  near  to  it,  we  have 
Alnwck,  Cramlington,  Ushaw  (which  also  partakes  of  the 
character  of  mtwHaiid),  Scarboroti*j;h  and  Hull;  in  the  centre  is 
Rouutou,  and  in  the  western  or  inounti\inoas  portion  are  Aysgarth, 
Bradford  and  Halifax,  although  Bradfonl  in  some  resjjects  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  the  central  portion  of  the  distinct. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  whole  district,  measured  from 
all  the  above-mentioned  stations,  is  46*014,  the  mean  of  the  high- 
est 52  *iS34,  and  of  the  lowest  40  0(10.  The  mean  temperature  at 
a  station  in  the  north  'of  London  for  the  twenty  yeare  ending 
1880  was  oO^'G.  The  temperature  given  as  the  mean  f<tr  the 
district  (46  *014)  shows  that  for  the  British  Isles  the  district  is  a 
cold  one,  and  inasmuch  as  over  half  of  the  stations  are  near  the 
sea-coast,  while  one-third  at  all  events  are  situated  on  high  ground, 
the  pn^bability  is  that  the  effect  of  the  cold  air  of  the  hills  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  wanning  effects  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  that 
the  estimate  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  a  fiurlj  aocunte 
one.  It  must  however  be  well  b:>rne  in  mind  that  local  diffei^nces 
obtain  and  motli fy  the  general  average  often  to  a  great  extent. 

The  climate  of  Northumberland  is  distinctly  bracing,  but  the 
temperature  is  subject  to  great  variations  and  generally  changi^ 
to  extremes.  Thus,  in  Januaiy  1881  the  absolute  minimum  tem- 
jxirature  reconied  was  just  above  zero  in  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and 
the  highest  in  the  same  month  was  49  "7,  a  range  of  nearly  oO  . 
'  For  an  iirmly»w  of  thtu*'  Tables  km  jip.  277-385. 
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At  CramlingtOD  on  the  other  hand  the  absolute  minimum  for 
January  was  in  the  year  1886,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  IS"'!, 
while  the  absolute  maximum  in  that  month  was  50  8,  gi^'ing  a 
range  of  35''*7.  The  monthly  mnge  for  Alnwick  is  32 ''7,  and  that 
for  Cramlington  29"'72,  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  the 
meteorological  statistics  for  Alnwick  are  only  available  during  the 
years  1881-2-3,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  very  large  range 
of  January  1881.  has  raised  the  average  to  too  great  an  extent,  and 
consequently  that  the  range  is  really  much  less.  In  point  of  fact  in 
1&82  and  1883  the  ranges  at  Alnwick  and  Cramlington  were  respect- 
ively 22 -2  and  24  a  in  1882,  and  26  land  26  '8  in  1H83.  Neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  that  the  extremely  low  temperature  (O^'l)  re- 
ferred to  above,  which  was  registered  at  Aln^vick,  is  the  lowest  of  any 
recorded  at  the  nine  stations  chosen  for  this  inquiiy  with  the  sole 
exception  of  one  of— 2''8,  which  occurred  at  Aysgarth  in  the  same 
year  (1881).  In  like  manner  the  range  at  both  Alnwick  and 
Cramlington  in  summer  is  very  considerable.  Thus  in  July,  which 
is  the  hottest  month  at  both  places,  the  monthly  range  at  Alnwick 
is  31^*17,  and  at  Cramlington  36^*18,  while  at  both  places  in  that 
month  minimum  temperatures  of  under  30  have  been  recorded. 
The  daily  range  however  is  not  so  considerable,  being  veiy  nearly  16  . 
In  January  the  mean  daily  range  is  slightly  over  10'.  Consequently 
it  appears  that  in  Northumberland,  even  fairly  close  to  the  sea, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  may  fall  to  an  extreme  extent  in  com- 
parison with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  that  the  daily  range  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  tnistwttrthy  gauge  of  the  tempera- 
ture likely  to  be  found  in  any  one  month,  but  that  this  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  monthly  range.  In  the  western 
parts  the  climate  is  even  more  severe.but  no  statistics  are  available. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  for  months  together  when 
none  b  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  districts.  The  variations,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  are  not  confined  to  any  one  season.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  quote  the  words  of  a  quaint  old  writer  on  the  "  new 
state  of  EIngland/'  who  in  1690  thus  delivered  his  ideas,  on  the 
question  of  the  climate  of  Northumberland.  He  says,  "  The  air  of 
this  county  is  sharp  and  piercing  in  winter,  and  sometimes  troubled 
with  deep  snows  and  pinching  frosts  suitable  to  its  climate.  £ut 
yet  'tis  nothing  near  so  sharp  as  the  people.  And  by  my  late 
experience  here  wet  weather  is  not  so  sensible  and  searching  as  it 
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is  in  Middlesex.  'Tis  possible  the  warm  breaths  that  continually 
come  out  of  its  numberless  coal-pits  helps  with  the  vapours  of  the 
sea  to  take  off  the  rawness  of  a  colrl  liaiiipish  air."  The  yearly' 
temperature  of  the  county,  judged  from  Alnwick  and  Cranilington 
(45*'38),is  slightly  lower  than  the  averairo  (46  *014)  for  the  whole 
district  comprising  Northumberland,  DTirhain  nnd  Yorkshire. 

The  only  statistics,  fi-om  which  an  idea  of  the  climate  of  Durham 
can  be  formed,  are  those  at  Ushaw,  which  arc  hardly  suitable, 
inasmuch  as  the  statioji  is  GOO  feet  above  the  sea-IeveL  Never- 
theless it  will  be  well  to  consider  them  separately,  as  they  will 
give  some  conception  of  the  climate  met  with  on  the  moors,  and 
consequently  will  supply  to  some  extent  the  information  that  is 
lacking  concerning  the  western  portion  of  our  district  They 
have  been  taken  since  1885,  and  therefore  the  averages  used  are 
those  of  five  yenrs  (1885-9  inclusive).  The  mean  yearly  tempera- 
ture at  Ushaw  is  45"'25;  the  mean  of  all  the  highest  51^*38;  the 
mean  of  all  the  lowest  39 'll.  The  lr>wcst  temperature  recorded 
is  18^,  the  highest  80' '2.  The  monthly  range  for  Januarj'  is 
31'''62,  for  July  85  '0,  being  greater  than  that  at  Cramlington  in 
winter  and  less  in  summer.  The  mean  daily  ninge  at  Ushaw  for 
the  year  is  12''"27,  that  fur  Alnwick  and  Cramlington  13''6{).  It 
is  worth  noting  in  this  comiection  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
Aysgarth  ((Ji5S  feet  above  sea-level)  is  45  *12,  and  that  the  daily 
range  for  the  year  is  12*38.  The  great  difference  between  night 
and  day  temperatures,  with  which  one  would  expect  to  me*H 
on  this  high  land,  does  not  appear,  probably  because  the  con- 
stant presence  of  cloud,  and  the  effects  that  clouds  have  upcm 
humidity  and  rainfall  nnd  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures, 
all  tend  to  equalize  the  night  an<l  day  temperatures,  and  thus 
abtilish  the  great  differences  which  would  otherwise  show  them- 
selves. Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  sensation  of  tem* 
peratnre  only  bears  a  very  indelinit*^  relation  to  absolute  tem- 
perature as  registereti  by  the  thermometL'r.  The  influences  of 
humidity  and  of  winds  are  very  important;  thus,  though  the 
temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  in  winter  may  be 
comparatively  high,  the  co-existence  of  a  very  dry  wind  blowing 
with  some  degree  of  force,  by  producing  a  greatly  inci 
evaporation  from  the  body,  will  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
temperature  Ls  lower  than  is  really  the  case,  while  the  same  actual 
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temperature,  if  there  be  no  wind  nnd  the  humidity  be  high,  will 
from  the  diminished  evaporation  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  temper- 
ature is  higher  than  it  really  is.  When  the  teraperatiire  as 
registered  by  the  thennoiueter  is  low,  and  a  Tiioist  wind  is  blowing, 
there  is  pnxluce<l  the  sensation  popularly  known  as  "  rawness." 
These  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the 
temperature  or  climate  of  any  pliice,  but  particularly  when  moor- 
land temperature  is  being  examined.  A  clear  night  rvill  infallibly 
be  colder  on  the  moors,  just  as  a  clear  day  will  bo  hotter  than  on 
low  land  (eliminating  the  question  of  wind  fur  the  time  being), 
and  thb  fiact,  combined  \vith  the  prevalence  of  cloud  over  moorland, 
will  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency  between  the  smallness  of 
the  mean  daily  range  for  the  year  at  Ushaw  and  Aysgarth  and  the 
great  diffei*encc8  that  are  felt  by  persons  living  on  the  moors  for 
any  length  of  time.  Speaking  generally,  the  air  of  Durham  is 
not  so  cold  as  might  be  expected  in  a  county  so  far  north ;  the 
shelter  given  by  the  western  hills,  and  the  comparative  length  of 
the  sea-coast  mitigating  its  rigour  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Nevertheless,  in  spring  and  autumn^  when  fogs  are  very  common 
and  lie  over  the  valleys  for  days  together,  the  air  hiis  a  '*raw  " 
cjuality,  and  in  winter  when  the  wind  blows  over  the  snow-laden 
hills  it  is  often  bitterly  cold. 

The  variations  in  the  climate  of  Yorkshire  are  no  less  great  than 
those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  In  the  vale  of  York  the 
air  is  mild  and  temperate,  except  near  the  moors.  The  Howai*dian 
hills  are  cold.  Ryedale,  and  the  marshes  on  the  skirt  of  the 
Derwent,  enjoy  a  mild  but  damp  air.  The  great  altitude  of  the 
eastern  moorlands  renders  their  climate  extremely  cold.  That  of 
the  vale  of  Cleveland  is  somewhat  severe,  though  from  (he  use  of 
lime  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  the  harvest  is  not  late.  The 
climate  of  the  western  moorlands  is  colder  and  more  moist  than 
the  eastern.  The  eastern  side  of  the  York.shire  Wolds  is  naturally 
colder  than  the  western  side.  The  levels  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Eaat  Riding,  as  well  as  the  eastern  jwirt  of  the  West  Rithng,  both 
of  which  lie  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  Ouse,  enjoy  a  mild  air, 
though  from  the  presence  of  the  river  and  the  fact  that  this  portion 
of  the  county  lies  in  a  hollow,  there  is  considerable  prevalence  of 
fogs  and  the  air  is  very  moist.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  West 
Riding  the  air  is  sharper  and  clearer,  while  in  that  portion  which 
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borders  on  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  it  is  cold« 
tempestuous  and  rainy. 

Temperature. — The  average  temperature  for  Yorkshire,  ob-i 
taioed  from  the  stations  chosen  in  that  county,  with  the  exception 
of  Aysgarth,  is  46'''6,  or  rather  more  than  half  a  degree  above  the 
general  average  for  the  whole  district  of  Northumberland.  Durham, 
and  Yorkshire,  or  if  Aysgarth  be  included  it  is  46^*35,  or  but  one- 
third  of  a  degree  above  the  average.  With  the  local  difVerences 
therefore  that  have  just  been  indicated,  and  which  will  be  referred  to 
when  the  various  resorts,  eta,  are  considei-ed  in  detail,  the  subject 
of  the  temperature  of  Yorkshire  may  be  dismissed  with  the  state- 
ment that  for  all  practical  purposes  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
Northumberlaml  and  Durham  may  be  taken  as  holding  good  for 
Yorkshire  also. 

Humidity. — The  average  humidity  of  the  district  under 
consideration  is  83^-810,  var\nng  from  87 '027  at  Rountou  to  79^*450 
at  Bradford.  Bradford,  Hull  and  Halifax,  all  of  which  lie  on  the 
eastern  sides  of  ranges  of  hills  and  are  therefore  sheltered  from 
the  westerly  or  rain-bearing  winds,  have  a  low  humidity,  while 
Alnwick,  Scarborough,  Cramlington  and  Rounton,  which  are  fairly 
open  on  the  west,  have  a  high  humidity,  The  humidity  of  Ays- 
garth is  slightly  below  the  average,  that  of  ITshaw  above,  but 
both  come  side  by  side  in  the  middle  of  tho  scries.  The  lower 
humidity  of  Aysgarth  has  to  be  cnrroctod  by  the  fact  that  it  comes 
highest  in  the  scale  of  rainfall,  while  Ushaw  only  comes  fifth,  there 
intervening  between  them  places  such  iva  Halifax  and  Bradford, 
whose  positions,  and  probably  also  their  manufactorial  activity, 
give  them  an  increased  rainfall,  and  Almvick,  which  owes  its  high 
rainfall  to  its  proximity  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  its  situation  to 
the  leeward  of  the  whole  of  the  manufiicturing  district  of 
Northumberland. 

Ralnfoll. — The  estimation  of  the  average  rainfall  of  any  large 
district  is  open  to  two  grave  sources  of  error;  (1)  local  differences 
may  be  considerable,  and  therefore  the  number  of  places  where 
measurements  are  taken  may  be  totally  inadequate  to  represent  the 
real  rainfall  of  the  district;  (2)  the  difference  between  places 
distant  from  one  another  but  a  few  miles  may  be  so  grejit  as  to  make 
an  average  of  only  very  minor  value.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind, 
and  abo  another  fact,  that  the  part  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
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rain  falls  (viz.  the  western  mountainous  portion)  in  the  district  is 
by  no  means  adequately  represented  in  the  nine  stations  that  have 
been  chos*en.  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  rainfall  of  Xorthiimber- 
land.  Durham  and  Yorkshire  is  below  the  average,  being  30'975 
inches  in  the  year  against  S0'7i>  inches  for  the  British  Isles 
generally.  According  to  the  Mcteo-rological  Atlas  it  appears  to 
have  the  lowest  rainfall,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the 
£ast  Coast  of  England  which  lies  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Thames.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  district,  including  also  the 
ea&tern  portion  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  the  Mdcarologi- 
cal  Atlas  gives  the  rainfall  as  increasing  up  to  40  inches,  while  in 
the  Lake  District  it  reaches  to  50,  00  and  even  70  inches.  The 
Atlas  however  specifically  states  on  the  map  that  "  a  much  larger 
amount  Is  known  to  fall  in  some  places,  more  particularly  on 
mountain  slojx's,  r»f  which  no  such  record  exists  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  shown  on  so  small  a  map."  Inasmuch  therefore  as  a  very 
large  projiortion  of  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire  con- 
sists of  such  *'  mountain  slopes/'  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rainfall  stated  {}\0'{)lo  inches)  is  under  rather  than  over 
the  mark.*  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  (a  fall 
of  *006  inch  being  defined  by  the  Meteorological  Society  as  such  a 
day)  is  less  open  to  objection,  for  though  the  quantity  of  rain 
deposited  at  spots  close  together  may,  and  does,  vary  within  wide 
Umits.  the  actual  character  of  the  weather  is  usually  fairly  constant 
over  considerable  areas.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  falls  in  the  district  we  are  considering  is  lI)r6(S,  or  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  year.  The  number  is  lowest  at  Ushaw  {178'8)  and 
highest  at  Aysgarth  (2052).  At  Bradford  the  total  amount  of  rain 
deposited  is  slightly  under  the  average  (30"89  inches),  but  inasmuch 
as  rain  falls  on  201 'G  days  out  of  the  365,  there  must  be  a  very 
frequent  fall  of  drizzling  rain  and  this,  bearing  in  mind  the  situation 
of  Bradford  on  the  slope  of  the  Penniacs,  is  <k  pHmn  probable. 

Wlndi. — It  is  somewhat  difhcult  to  tell  what  is  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  the  wind  comes  from  the  various  quarters  in 
the  ilistricfc,  for  in  certain  cases  the  returns  to  the  Meteorological 
Society  are  simply  tabulated  under  the  headings  of  north,  east, 
soath  and  west,  whereas  in  others  the  cardinal  points  ore  sub- 

'  This  view  U  «upi»nrted  by  the  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Symoiis,  P.R.S.  and  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Biichan,  F.R.S.  See  the  Kainfall  Mnp  cnustructed  by  the  hitter 
on  pA^  128  of  this  volume. 
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divided,  so  that,  in  addition,  the  wind  is  noted  as  coming  &om  the 
nortb-eost,  north-west,  south-east  and  south-west.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  actually  winds  coming  from  the  westerly 
quarter  are  the  commonest,  and  south-west  wiuds  appear  to  be 
commoner  than  north-west.  Of  the  nine  stations,  winds  ajie 
referred  to  eight  pitints  of  the  compass  in  live,  viz.  Alnwick, 
Cramlington,  Aysgarth,  Rounton  and  Scarborough;  they  are 
referred  to  the  four  chief  points  in  three,  viz.  Bradford,  Halifax, 
and  Hull,  while  from  Ushaw  no  return  is  made.  Moreover  in 
each  of  the  ^ve  stations  above-mentioned  observations  are  taken 
twice  daily,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  cases  when  there  is  a  calm. 
At  the  three  stations  mentioned  in  the  second  place,  the  general 
direction  of  the  wind  for  the  day  is  registered.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  cf>llect  them  into  one  aggregate  mass,  and  they  must 
be  dealt  with  iu  two  series.  Of  the  7-JO  possible  observations  in 
a  year,  an  averaga  of  6o6'7  is  obtained  us  those  on  which  wind 
from  some  quarter  is  observed,  and  therefore  73'3  the  num 
on  which  there  was  a  calm.  Of  these  650*7  observations  ISl'ff 
refer  to  south-west  winds.  118"6  to  w^est  winds,  89*7  to  north- 
west winds,  698  to  south,  65'3  to  north,  04'7  to  north-east.  540 
to  south-cast,  and  4Ci'l  to  east  winds,  or  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison they  may  better  be  regarded  as  percentages  and  the 
figures  Would  run  thus  : — South-west  2'V3  p.c,  west  18*3  p.c, 
north-west  i:j*8  p.c,  south  10"7  p.c,  north  10*0  p.c.  north-east 
9*9  p.c.,  south-east  9*9  p.c,  and  east  6*6  p.c.  South-west,  west 
and  north-west  winds  therefore  taken  together  account  for  over  55 
per  cent,  of  the  observations,  while  we  may  assume  that  there 
was  calm  in  one  out  of  every  ten  observations.  In  the  second 
series,  comprising  Hull,  Halifax,  and  Bradford,  in  the  year  there 
are  north  winds  on  70  days,  east  wind  on  74*7  days,  south  winds  on 
92'7  days,  and  west  winds  on  127*7  days.  The  strength  of  the 
wind  can  be  gauged  from  four  stations  only,  viz.  Hull,  Scarborough, 
Halifax,  and  Bradfonl.  In  a  scale  measuring  from  0  to  12  (7  and 
greater  than  7  being  a  gale)  the  average  strength  for  these  four 
stations  is  1  '30.  At  Bradford  and  Halifax,  which  are  well  sheltered 
by  the  hills  on  their  western  side,  the  strength  is  only  0*79  and 
0  78  respectively,  while  at  Scarborough  it  is  2'28. 

Sunshine. — Xo  direct  statistics  u|>ou  the  amount  of  sunshine 
are  available  at  any  of  the  stations,  and  an  idea  can  only  be 
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directly  obtained  froui  consideration  of  the  mean  amount  of 
cloud.  Cloud  is  calculated  in  the  Meteorological  Society's  Tables 
by  a  scale  from  0  to  10  ;  if  less  than  2  the  sky  is  regarded  us  "  clear," 
if  more  than  8  as  "  overcast.'*  The  average  cloud  for  the  whole 
diiitrict  is  (j'6,  varying  from  6145  at  Hull  to  7118  at  Bradford. 
The  absolute  minimum  was  in  March  18S3,  when  the  mean  cloud 
at  Hull  was  only  38 ;  the  absolute  maximum  in  January  18H4, 
when  at  Bradford  it  was  87.  Bradford  and  Halifax,  from  the  same 
causes  which  lead  to  the  small  strength  of  the  wind  and  an  increased 
rainfall,  show  the  greatest  amount  of  cloud.  Ushawand  Aysgarth 
come  next  in  order,  and  this  partly  explains  the  comparatively 
small  mnge  of  temperatui-e  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made;  Alnwick,  Scarbaruugh  anfl  Hull  are  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  conse'iuently  enji>y  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine : 
Alnwick,  because  the  cloud  is  largely  precipitated  and  causes  the 
heavy  rainfall  noted  there,  the  rain  coming  down  in  heavy  showers 
while  the  sun  appears  between  them,  Scarborough  and  Hull 
fixtm  the  greater  strength  of  wind  which  obtains  at  those  places 
and  therefore  dispersoHi  the  cloud.  In  addition  there  comes  in  the 
imp«trtant  fact«^»r  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Scarborough 
nnd  Hull  is  above  the  average  throughout  all  four  season.s  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  that  the  air  can  hold  a  larger  amount  of 
water  in  suspension. 

Fog. — The  district  is  somewhat  liable  to  fog  in  autumn  and 
early  winter,  while  mist  in  summer  is  couunon  along  the  coui-se  of 
the  various  rivers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnard  Castle,  fog 
<»flen  lies  for  days  together  iu  the  numerous  valleys  and  renders 
locomotion  extremely  difticult.  The  vale  of  York  also  is  subject 
to  fog.  Owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  air,  mists  are  common  in 
those  parts  of  the  district  which  are  protected  from  the  wind; 
but  beyond  this  (iirther  indications  are  unnecessary,  as  protection 
from  wind  has  already  bei^n  otinsiilured. 

Character  of  the  Climate  in  different  Seasons. — In  en- 
"deavouring  to  (■i.me  to  some  eouelusioas  as  to  the  character  of  the 
climate  met  with  in  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire 
dnnng  different  seasons,  the  year  has  been  divided  into  the 
natural  seasons,  viz.  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  while  the 
months  that  have  been  regarded  as  constituting  these  seasons 
have  not  been  taken  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  that  which  corre- 
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sponds  most  nearly  with  their  climatic  characters.  Thus  spring  is 
in  the  subsequent  description  always  to  be  taken  as  meaning  the 
three  months  March,  April  and  May ;  summer,  as  June,  July  and 
August;  autumn,  as  September,  October  and  November;  and 
winter,  as  December,  Januar}'  and  February.  Of  course  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  series  the  climatic  characters  ore  by 
no  means  accurately  indicated  by  the  averages,  but  a  division 
being  necessaiy  it  has  been  thought  better  to  take  the  temperature 
of  the  air  rather  than  the  duration  of  daylight  as  the  criterion 
by  which  the  seasons  should  be  measured,  especially  as  the 
question  of  external  temperature  is  of  such  vital  importance 
where  a  report  is  being  made  with  the  avowed  intention  of  con- 
sidering the  value  of  various  resorts  as  health-giving  places  for 
persons  who  are  or  have  been  under  medical  cai-e. 

SPRING, — In  spring  the  average  temperature  of  the  whole 
district  during  the  ten  years  1880-9  was  43"'358,  the  mean  of 
the  maxima  being  50'"952  and  that  of  the  minima  36''757, 
the  range  of  temperature  being  therefore  over  14\  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  at  a  station  in  the  north  of  London  for 
twenty  years  (l^^Ol-lSSO)  was  14''0,  or  nearly  a  degree  and  a 
quarter  higher  than  the  district  under  considemtion.  Though 
apparently  small  this  number  does  not  fully  express  the  difference. 
This  is  better  indicated  by  the  lateness  of  vegetation  which 
obtains  in  the  noHhern  district.  Considerable  differences  however 
show  themselves  between  individual  places  ;  thus  Bradford  has  a 
mean  maximum  of  51'*87,  a  mean  minimum  of  39^*3,  and  a  meaajH 
temperature  of  44 '4,  whereas  Halifax  which  is  only  a  few  mileft^^l 
distant  has  a  mean  maximum  of  52 '30  (or  half-a-degree  higher), 
a  mean  minimum  of  36 '70  (or  two  and  a  half  degrees  lower),  and 
a  mean  temperature  of  43'''2  (or  one  and  ;i  fifth  degrees  lower).  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  on  comparing  the  averages  of  these  two 
places  during  the  months  constituting  spring,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  May  1886,  the  mean  minimum  temperature  at 
Halifax  was  lower  during  each  month  than  that  of  Bradford  for 
the  corresponding  month,  while  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
Halifax  had  the  highest  mean  maximum  was  double  that  in  which 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  From  the  nearness  of  the  two  places 
and  the  general  similarity  of  their  siin-oundings,  such  a  difference 
between  their  temperatures  would  not  have  been  anticipated.     lb 
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probably,  in  part  at  all  events,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
station  at  which  the  Halifax  calculations  were  made  is  1G4  feet 
higher  above  the  sea-level  than  that  at  which  the  Bradford  calcula- 
tions were  made.  The  place  that  is  absolutely  the  warmest  out  of 
the  nine  stations  used  in  this  jnijuiry  is  Hiill  with  a  me^n  maximum 
of  52 '87,  a  mean  minimum  of  36  '90,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
44*83.  The  coldest  is  Cramlington  (255  feet  above  the  searlevel), 
where  the  mean  maximum  was  50°'15,  mean  minimum  35°'77,  and 
mean  temj^erature  42'''25. 

Cloud. — The  amount  of  cloud  over  the  district  in  spring  is 
below  the  average  for  the  year,  and  in  point  of  fact  is  less  than 
in  any  other  season.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the 
amount  of  sunshine  is  the  greatest.  The  actual  amount  of  cloud 
is  6*.54,  varying  fnini  GOO  at  Scarborough  to  7*19  at  Ushaw. 

Humidity  and  Rain. — The  humidity  of  the  district  in  spring 
is  below  the  average  for  the  year,  being  81*57  ;  it  is  not  so  low 
however  as  in  summer.  Humidity  in  spring  is  lowest  at  Bradford 
(77*80)  and  highest  at  Rounton  (S6'5tS).  The  rainfall  in  spring  is 
the  lowest  of  all  the  four  seasons,  though  the  actual  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  falls  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  summer.  There 
is  no  very  considerable  difference  between  the  various  places  in 
the  series  with  regard  to  rainfall  in  the  season  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  amounts  only  varj'ing  between  588  inches  at  Rounton 
and  7*77  inches  at  Ushaw,  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell 
between  400  at  Alnwick  and  49  at  Ushaw.  In  all  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  Scarborough  (where  the  difference  however  only 
amounts  to  081  inch),  March  is  the  month  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain  foils,  though,  excepting  Aysgarth  and  Alnwick, 
the  number  of  days  on  which  there  is  no  rain  is  greatest  in  April. 

Winds. — With  but  very  few  and  minor  exceptions,  north, 
north-east  and  east  winds  show  their  greatest  prevalence  during 
this  season,  and  south,  south-west  and  west  winds  are  the  least 
frequent.  Not  however  that  the  actual  number  of  days  on 
which  one  of  the  former  set  of  winds  blows  is  greater  than  that 
on  which  the  latter  set  blows,  for  this  only  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Scarborough,  where  winds  from  northerly  and  easterly  qimrters 
are  very  common.  Nor  is  this  unintelligible,  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  town.  The  strength  of  the  wind  during  spring 
is  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  year;  but  does  not  very 
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greatly  vary  from  that  obtained  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
average  strength  shows  a  considerable  difference  between  Halifax 
where  it  is  079  and  Scjirborough  where  it  is  2"54. 

Summary. — To  sum  up,,  the  climate  of  Yorkshire,  Durham 
and  Northumberland  in  spring  is  cold  but  dry,  as  compare<l  with 
London  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles;  there  is  a  omsiderable 
prevalence  of  winds  blowing  from  the  east  and  north ;  these  however 
are  not  always  so  cold  as  those  blowing  fi-om  the  west  and  south-west, 
because  in  early  spring  these  last-mentioned  winds  have  just  come 
over  the  moors  which  are  often  covered  with  snow.  The  wind 
blows  with  a  consi<iorable  amount  of  force  in  the  ncighbijurhood 
of  the  coast,  and  as  a  result  those  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on 
the  sciishore,  who  can  do  so,  leave  their  homes  and  journey 
inland  ami  southwards.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  but 
the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  is  not  at  that  time  of  the  year  capable 
of  counterbalancing  the  effect  of  the  east  and  north-east  windB,J 
which  iiidee<l  aj-e  the  dominating  characteristic  of  spring  in  the 
north-oast  of  England. 

SUMMER, — The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  summer 
over  NorthumberJand.  Durham  and  Yorkshire  is  56  ^S.i,  the  mean 
of  the  maxima  being  04  '800,  and  that  of  the  minima  49'*1G9. 
The  range  therefore  is  over  15°.  Compared  with  the  station  in 
the  north  of  Lond<nk  already  refom^d  to,  the  mean  temperature  of 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire  is  over  six  and  a  half 
degrees  cooler  ((32^*8'i).  London  however  in  summer  is  hotter  than 
almost  all  places  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  (alK>ut  2"  wannt^r 
than  Torquay  for  example),  and  warmer  than  most  iulan<l  places* 
Hull  again  shows  itself  to  have  the  highest  mean  temperature 
(57*73)  and  also  the  highest  mean  of  all  tl»e  maxima  (tJT'oO); 
but  with  regard  to  the  minima  Bradfonl  (o2  *10)  and  Scarborough 
(5r*63)  both  come  in  front  of  Hull,  where  it  is  49"'47,  Alnwick 
has  the  lowest  mean  temperature  (54D7);  though  the  mean  of 
the  maxima  is  about  the  average,  the  mean  of  the  minima  is 
lower*  Bradford  and  Halifax  show  the  same  differences  as  in 
spring,  but  they  arc  intensified.  The  mean  temperature  of  Halifax 
(5G"U)   is  one  and  a  third  degree  lower  than  that  of  Bradford 

'  Statistic*  for  Aluwick  are  outy  available  duriug  tb«  yoan  1881-2-3  ;  altar  Uttt 
duto  they  were  discimtiuuud.  Too  much  weight  therefore  tnnst  not  Im  jfiven  to  tha 
■tatciuent  in  the  text. 
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'33),  nevertheless  the  mean  of  the  maxima  at  Halifax  is  a 

degree  higher  than  that  of  Bradford     The  mean  of  the  minima 

however  is  three  and  a  half  degrees  lower.     The  mean  maxima 

in  the  sun  at  Halifax  is  10.V'*y,  while  at  Bradford  it  is  only  8C''2. 

At  Hull  it  is  100-8. 

^B     Cloud. — The  amount  of  t'loiul  in  summer  is  greater  than  in  either 

^Bpriug  or  autumn,  not  (piite  so  great  as  in  winter.     This  seems  to 

^Hepend  up<:)n  the  large  amounts  of  cloud  at  Halifax,  Ushaw,  and 

^■vramlington,  which  outbalance  the  small  amounts  at  Scarborough, 

Rnunton  and  Hull.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  at  Aysgarth  and  Bitnlford 

Lkthat  the  amount  of  cloud  in  summer  is  less  than  that  at  any  other 

■^Season  in  the  year.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  large  average  of 

cloud   from  the  considenible  amount   of  high  land  tliat  there  is, 

Lvparticularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the  district,  where  clouds 

^■lie  over  the  hills  for  days  together.     An  important  point  moreover 

■  lies  in   the    manufacturing   character   of   the    district   and    the 

numerous  furnaces  that  exist.      Over  Sheffield.  Middlesborough 

I  and  Newcastle,  for  example,  clouds  were  noticed  with  great  con- 
stancy, whereas  a  few  miles  away  from  each  of  these  towns  the 
fcky  was  cloudless.  With  regard  to  sunshine  it  is  very  difficult  to 
^peak  with  certainty  on  account  of  the  absence  of  definite  statistics, 
[but  at  all  events  in  summer  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  dis- 
trict under  considemtion,  as  a  whole,  is  not  less  sunshiny  than 
tthc  generality  of  English  districts;  it  is  not  so  cloudy  in  his 
opinion  as  Devonshire  and  the  south-west  of  England,  nor  so 
iunshiny  as  Liui^olnshire  and  Sutfolk.  while  the  Lake  District  with 
iLc  counties  on  the  west  of  the  Pemiine  range  have  as  a  rule 
decidedly  less  sua 
Humidity. — Humidity  in  summer  over  the  counties  of  Noi-th- 
umberiand.  Durham  and  Yorkshire  is  in  every  case  below  the* 
average  for  the  year,  though  at  Scarborough  and  Rounton  not 
markedly  so.  At  Bradford,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ten  jKtints 
^^  below  the  average  for  the  town  itself  The  summer  average  for 
^■the  district  is  79*54. 

^B  Rain&U, — The  rainfall  in  summer  is  gi-eatest  of  any  during 
^V  the  four  seasons  with  the  exception  of  autumn  ;  it  measures  7856 
inches.  The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  is  however  the 
during  summer,  amounting  to  43*71  days,  against  58"29, 
:>,  and  4(j  2,  in  autumn^  winter  and  spring  respectively.     The 
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largtist  rainfall  (1 032  inches)  occurs  at  Aysgarth,  the  smallest  (6'225> 
inches)  at  Scarboraugh.  Aysgarth  also  is  characterized  by  afford- 
ing the  largest  number  of  rainy  days  (50),  but  rain  falls  on  fewer 
days  at  Cramlington,  Rounton,  and  Halifax,  than  at  Sairborough. 

Winds.— Duniig  summer  the  winds  that  prevail  are  those 
from  the  west  and  8outh-west»  and  there  is  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  prevalence  of  east  and  north-east  winds.  Nevertheless  at 
Halifax,  Cramlingtnn^  Rounton,  and  Scarborough  for  example,  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  of  spring  has  not  entirely  been 
changet],  so  that  at  these  fnur  places  in  summer  north-east  winds, 
though  much  less  common  than  in  spring,  are  more  common  than 
in  autumn  and  winter.  The  strength  uf  the  wind  in  summer  is  at 
its  lowest  point,  beiug  O'OH  at  Bradford  and  Halifax  and  I'OS  at 
Scarborough. 

Summary. — Summer  in  Northumberland,  Durham  and  York- 
shire is  colder  than  it  is  iu  England  generally,  nevertheless  from 
the  lownoss  of  the  humidity  there  is  not  the  rawness  that  is  found 
in,  for  example,  Westmoreland.  The  wind  is  not  so  strong  a^  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  but  close  to  the  sea  it  blows  with  some 
force.  When  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  the  heat  may  be  extreme,  though  from  the  greater  lack  of 
shelter  from  wind  it  is  rai*ely  so  hot  a.s  in  the  south  of  England. 
Practically  the  difference  in  sensation  of  temperature  between 
Yorkshire  and  other  parts  in  summer  resolves  itself  into  the 
question  of  exposure  tn  and  protection  from  wind.  At  Saltbum 
for  example  in  sheltered  parts  on  a  hot  summer  day  the  weather 
b  sub-trupical,  while  on  the  same  day  in  exposed  parts  of  the  town, 
though  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  one  may  feel  co<j1  and  fresh. 

AUTUMN. ^--Thc  mean  temperature  during  autumn  over  the 
district  under  consideration  ia  47  O,  varying  from  a  mean  maximum 
of  53'  315  to  a  mean  minimum  of  41''*611.  Tho  range  therefore  w 
nearly  12°.  Temperature  is  highest  at  Scarborough  (48^'38),  and 
this  is  owing  not  so  much  to  tho  mean  of  tho  maxima  (as  regards 
which  it  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  series  of  nine  places  chosen 
for  the  imjuiry),  but  to  the  fact  that  its  mean  minimum  tempen- 
ture  (44^13)  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  above  the  average. 
Temperature  is  lowest  at  Aysgarth,  from  the  fact  that  the  mean  of 
the  maxima  is  one  and  a  half,  and  the  mean  of  the  minima  one 
degree,  below  the  respective  averages.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
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for  frosts  to  occur  during  September,  but  Bradford,  Halifax  and 

Scarborough  are  noted  as  having  no  te^nperature  below  freezing 

^recorded  during  that  month.    At  Rauntou  out  of  seven  ye-ars  a 

imperaturc  below  freezing  has  been  recorded  in  September  in 

three.*    In  October  however  frosts  become  common,  and  not  one 

of  the  nine  stations  is  exempt  from  them,  although   Scarborough 

still  shows  that  in  seven  Octobers  out  of  ten  the  temperature  never 

fell  to  freezing.    At  Aysgarth  in  the  rooortlcd  years  an  October  has 

lever  passed  without  frost.     The  mean  temperature  of  London 

[north)  during  autumn  is  50''6,  a  difference  of  U^'G. 

Cloud. — The  average  amount  of  cloud  over  the  district  is  G'56, 

amount  slightly  exceeding  that  in  spring,  but  less  thau  that 

either  summer  or  winter.     During  this  season  Hull  shows  its 

linimum    (5"90),  which  also  is  the  absolute   minimum   for  any 

aHon  at  any  of  the  nine  stations.    At  BraiHiinl,  on  the  other  hand. 

le  average  cloud  during  autumn  is  717,  or  considerably  above  the 

'general  avemge  for  the  yf^ar. 

Humidity  and  Rainfall. — The  average  humidity  however  is 
increasing  and  by  the  greatest  amount  of  any  season,  namely,  from 
^^be  79.54  of  summer  to  85*95.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
^Bftinfail  and  the  nuuiber  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  also  increase. 
^Bhey  are  9'244  inches  and  53*29  days  respectively.  The  humidity 
^Hl  not  at  its  highest  point  in  autumn,  but  the  rainfall  is,  and  that 
^HcK>  at  every  station  with  the  exception  of  Braiifon]. 

The  difference  in  rainfall  between  summer  and  autumn  varies 

within  rather  wide  limits,  thus  it  is  only   4  inch  at  Cramlington 

and  3  inch  at  Rounton.  while  at  Halifax  it  is  over  3  inches.    At 

Bnulford  the  fall  is  rather  greater  than  at  Halifax,  but  the  summer 

kBftinfall  (10'32  inches)  being  so   excessive   the  autumn   average 

'^^I'fUO  inches)  does  not  show  so  great  a  difference. 

Winds. — Westerly  winds  still  continue  to  be  the  most  common, 
^^ui  easterly  winds  again  show  an  increase  in  frequency,  though  to 
^Kothing  like  so  considerable  an  extent  as  in  spring.  The  strength 
^Bf  the  wind  also  increases  and  is  greater  than  in  spring,  much 
^^reater  than  in  summer,  but  not  quite  so  great  as  in  winter. 

*  Only  the  absolnte  lowcsst  in  the  month  is  reoonled  on  the  chart,  cousequeotly 

I      though  iteau  be  said  that  during  11^90-9  there  was  never  frotit  at  Bradfortl,  Halifax 

tad  Softrborough  durfu;;  Si^picniher.  it  cannot  t»e  stated  with  regard  to  tho  other 

tutiona  U[ion  bow  many  occasions  iu  this  mouth  a  temperature  below  32^  F,  waa 

!bed. 
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Summary. — Autumn  in  Northumberland,  Durham  and  York- 
fihirc  is  a  cold  season,  but  there  is  not  the  great  difference  between 
summer  and  autumn  that  i.s  noticed  in  other  jmrts  of  the  countrv 
Thus  in  many  years  September  and  the  early  part  of  October 
really  form  a  late  continuation  of  summer;  September  in  particular 
is  often  a  very  fine  month.  The  most  unplea^nt  part  of  the 
season  is  towanis  the  latter  end  of  October.  Niivcmber,  though 
cold,  ia  oflen  very  fine  and  bright,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
may  be  fairly  warm ;  at  Hull,  for  example,  the  mean  of  the 
maxima  in  the  sun  is  58*1'^.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  sheltere<l 
spots  that  outdcwr  lounging  in  November  is  poHsible.  Fogs  ami 
mists  in  the  morning  and  evening  become  veiy  comm'on.  more  ?n  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  the  neighbourhoixi  of  Barnard  Castle 
during  late  autumn  fog  often  lies  in  the  valleys  for  days  together. 

WINTER. — In  winter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is.^7'*415, 
the  mean  of  tlu'  maxima  being  42 '208,  and  that  of  the  minima 
32'"720.  The  range  is  therefore  about  nine  and  a  half  degree*. 
The  mean  tem|>eralure  nf  the  air  for  the  same  season  in  North 
London  is  39"'7",  or  slightly  over  two  degrees  above  that  of  the 
distiict  under  consiiicration.  The  highest  winter  average  is  at 
Bradfonl  (HS^'S^S'),  and  no  doubt  is  due  largely  to  the  amount  of 
cloud  that  covers  the  to^vn.  The  lowest  (:^tl"*10)  is  at  Ushaw,  and 
owes  its  occurrence  to  the  small  amount  of  cloud  obsen'cd  here 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  also  to  its  elevated  position. 
January,  which  is  as  a  rule  the  coldest  month,  often  shows 
extretnel}'  low  temperatures ;  thus  there  was  an  absolute  minimum 
at  Hull  in  ItiSl  of  G  F.,  at  Alnwick  in  the  same  year  the  absolute 
minimum  was  0"  F.,  at  Aysgarth  in  the  same  3'ear  —  2'*8  F.  Never- 
theless the  absolute  minimum  for  January  is  not  nearly  so  low  as 
those  figures  would  indicate,  although  it  ia  fairly  low,  being  21*9, 
or  11  degrees  of  frost.  The  mean  of  the  maxima  in  the  sun's  rays 
for  Hr:idforfl»  Halifax  and  Hull  iluring  winter  is  nearly  54'';  at 
Hull,  which  is  the  coldest  of  the  three  places  in  this  respect, 
(though  not  so,  as  far  as  regards  the  mean  winter  temjx^rature  of 
the  air,)  it  is  51  '7,  or  six  ami  a  half  degrees  lower  than  the  corre- 
sponding tempei-ature  in  autumn. 

Cloud. — The  cloud  over  the  district  is  now  at  its  greatest  (6'07). 
and  varies  from  7*o8  at  Halifax  to  503  at  Alnwick,  at  which  ]ilace> 
4,  the  amounts  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  respectively  for  the 
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four  seasons.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  different 
stations  in  this  respect  during  wnnter;  thus  at  Cramlington, 
Rounton,  and  Alnwick,  this  season  is  the  penod  of  the  least  amount 
of  cloud  ;  at  Halifax,  Scarborough,  Bradford,  and  A^'sgarth,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  peri'xl  of  the  greatest  amount. 

Humidity  and  RainfkU. — Humidity  is  also  now  at  its  greatest 
(88-2),  varying  from  :»0-.S7  at  Ushaw  to  857  at  both  Bradford  and 
Hull.  It  is  four  aud  a  half  points  above  the  average  for  the  year, 
id  with  the  exception  of  Alnwick  is  greater  at  every  station  than 
any  other  season.  The  rainfall  shows  an  average  of  7*144  inches, 
"while  rain  falls  upon  4.S"40  da\*s  out  of  the  three  months.  The 
^jainfell  is  less  than  during  any  season  but  spring,  though  the 
^Humber  of  rainy  days  is  only  exctteded  in  autumn.  In  this  quarter 
^Hf  the  year  the  number  of  days  on  which  south-west  winds  blow  is 
^Ht  itti  greatest ;  west  winds  also  reiich  their  laaxiiua  at  Aysgarth^ 
Cramlington,  Scarborough,  and  Alnwick ;  north-east  winds,  how- 
^BVer,  are  infretpient,  and  reach  their  minimum  at  alt  stations 
^Bscept  Halifax.  The  strength  of  the  wind  is  at  its  greatest 
^Hftverage  for  winter  1*4,  for  the  year  1*3),  and  varies  between  081 

at  Halifax  und  2'55  at  Scarlwrough. 
^^  Summary. — Winter  in  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire 
^tk  cold,  compared  with  the  British  Isles  ns  a  whole ;  it  is  windy 
^Tnd  rainy,  nevertheless  some  places  show  by  their  small  proportion 
l^of  cloud  that  there  is  for  the  season  of  the  yciir  ut  those  places  a 
^Considerable  amount  of  sunshine.  The  snow  falls  very  thick,  and 
^Hb  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  district  it  drifts,  often 
^^endering  the  roads  comj^Ietely  impassable.  The  sensation  is  given 
that  the  temperature  is  lower  than  it  really  is  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  humidity,  that  the  wind  blows 
ti  with  more  force  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  and  in 
^Bertain  districts  that  the  prevalent  south-west  and  west  winds 
^Bave  come  not  only  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  but  also  immediately 
^^rom  snow-laden  moors,  under  all  of  which  cii'cuiustances  the 
climate  becomes  bitingly  cold. 

the   following  table   are   given  at   a  glance  some  of  the 
•incipal  of  the  foregoing  facts. 
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^^^H             Barometric  Pressure. — Consideration  of  the  barometric  pres-       ' 

^^^^H         sure  has  been  reserved  to  the  last  in  this  Report,  and  separated 

^^^^H         from   the   other  meteorological  data,  since  less    reliance  can  be 

^^^^H         placed  on  it  as  indicating  the  climate  of  various  resorts  than  upon 

^^^^B         temperature,  cloud,  rainfall,  etc.      Nevertheless   some   notice   is 

^^^^H         necessary.     Ancxirding  to  the  Meieoroloqtcal  Atlas  of  Uu  British 

^^^^H         hh$^  Northumberland,  Durham   and  Yorkshire   lie  between  the 

^^^H         following  isobars: — 

BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE  OVER  THE  DISTRICT        2fi7 

Janu»rj*   ....  29-82  and  2»-88 

FebnwTy.     .     .     .  •i9-84  ,,  29-90 

March      ....  29 -$2  ,,  2986 

April 29-90  .,  29-93 

Mfty 29-94  ..  29-96 

June 29-94  ,,  2996 

July 29-88  ,,  29-92 

August     ....  29-88  ..  2992 

September    .     .     .  29-84  ,,  29*90 

October   .     .     .     .  29'80  ,,  29-86 

November     .     .     .  29-82  ,,  29  88 

December     .     .     .29-82  ,,  29-92 

Whole  yenr  .     .     .  ^9-S6  „  SSSO 

Thus  in  spring,  as  we  have  already  defined  it,  the  mean  pressure 
would  lie  between  2y'89  and  291)2;  in  summer  between  29*99  and 

K9'93  ;  in  autumn  between  2982  and  29*88 ;  and  in  winter  between 
9*43  and  29 88.     These  figures  are  corrected  for  32'  F.  and  the 
^level.     From  the  eight  stations  in  Northumberland,  Durham 
nd  Yorkshire,  used  in  this  int|uiry,  at  which  barometric  statistics 
I      are  available — none  are  taken  at  Ushaw — the  figures  appear  to  be 
^Bpmewhat  different  and  lower  in  every  case  than  those  derived 
^tom  the  Metcorohffical  Alias  ofth4!  British  Isles.      Thus  in  spring 
u      the  mean  of  the  pres.sures  at  those  places  is  29708 ;  in  summer 
■^'703 ;  in  autumn   29*676,  and  in  winter  29708,  while  for  the 
^*whole  year  it  is  29'699.     Here  however  no  corrections  are  made, 
and   the  low  pressures  of  Halifax  and  Bnulford  on  high  ground 
stand  aide  by  side  with  those  of  Scarborough  and  Hull  close  to 
^^be  sea-level.     From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  pressure 
^^p^  lowest  in  autumn  ;  this  fact  is  to  be  associated  with  the  amount 
of  rain,  for  as  has  already  been  said  the  rainfall  in  autumn  is  at 
its  highest  point.     The  high  pressure  in  spring  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  prevalence  of  north-east  and  eAst  winds.      Of  all  the 
stations  the  barometer  is  lowest  at  Halifax  (530  ft.)  and  highest  at 
lounton  (242  feet),  where  the  pressures  are  for  the  year  29388 
id   29922   respectively.      Hull    and   Scarborough    come    close 
_   ther  in  the  first  half  of  the  series,  while  Aysgai-th  though  658 
ftei  above  the  sea-level  is  not  far  behind.     This  Uyo  in  spite  of  the 
feet  that  it  has  the  greatest  number  of  rainy  da\-s  and  the  largest 
rainfall  of  any  of  the  stations. 
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PART   II 

Special  Description  of  the  Individual  Health  Resorts. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  special  portion  of  our  subject,  and 
shall  deal  with  the  various  resorts  according  to  their  geographical 
position,  beginning  with  thoso  in  Northumberland. 


Resorts  in  Northumberland. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed,  inrlth  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal. — 

These  threo  pluceji  lie  un  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed,  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal  being  on  the  south.  The 
latter  two  tovsTis,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  the  district  to  which 
visitors  resort,  arc  continuous  with  one  another  and  lie  on  a  sandy 
level  with  small  hills  around  them,  the  houses  themselves,  which 
arc  moderately  well  built,  being  in  a  hollow.  The  sea-bathing  is 
considered  to  be  very  good  at  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  and 
people  cross  over  from  Berwick  to  enjoy  it. 

Berwick  itself  stretches  up  a  gentle  acclivity  (200-300  feet), 
forming  the  northera  bank  of  the  Tweed  and  looks  towards  the 
south.  The  streets  are  narrow,  straggling  and  irregular.  The 
quay  forms  a  long  promenade  widely  exposed  to  the  north  and, 
north-cast  winds  which  here;  blow  with  great  force.  There  is 
moreover  a  deficiency  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Taking  all   things  into   consideration  the   writer  ijs  of  opinioai 
that   the   attractions  of  Berwick,  Tweedmouth   and  Spittal 
somewhat  over-estimated,   and    that   they  are    of  more    intei 
from  a  historical  than  from  a  theraj^eutic  point  of  \'iew. 

Alnmouth  and  Alnwick. — As  its  name  implies,  Alnmoutb  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aine,  and  is  four  miles  south-east  of 
Alnwick.  There  are  good  sands  in  the  neighbaurhowl.  Judged) 
by  the  statistics  from  Alnwick,  the  temperature  is  slightly  below 
the  average  for  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire  in  all 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  greatest  difference  being  in  summer 
and  autumn.   The  amount  of  cloud  is  below  the  average,  humidity 
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rainfall  above  the  average,  but  the  number  of  rainy  days  is 

t  the  average.     North,  north-east  and  east  winds  are  below 

;Tie  average,  south-east,  south,  west  and  north-west   are  above, 

while  calm  days  are  more   frequently   fuund    thtui  at  Aysgarth, 

ramlington,  Rounton,  or  Scarborough. 

Bamburgb. — Hamburgh  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
five  mik's  oitst  by  north  of  Helford.  The  soils  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  various.  The  uplands  are  igneous  rocks,  in  other  places 
limestone  and  sandstone  are  abundant,  and  cause  the  water  which 
comes  through  them  to  be  hard.  The  sewage  is  conveyed  by 
trapped  sinks  into  socketed  pipes  and  thence  to  waste  land  half  a 
mile  south-east  of  the  village,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  a  sandy  soil 
above  high-water  mark.  The  water  supply  is  by  shallow  wiA\s  in 
e  village,  which  are  remotely  derived  from  the  uplands  passing 
'through  limestone.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  quality 
is  said  to  be  good.  There  is  very  little  wooti  in  the  vicinity,  most 
of  the  land  being  arable  or  pasture.  The  village  is  not  immediately 
rotected  from  any  winds,  and  is  much  exposed  to  north  and 
orth-east  winds, 

Cramllngton.^Cranilington  is  only  here  noticed,  inasmuch  as 
t  ifi  one  of  the  meteorological  stations  used  in  this  inquiry.     It  is 
I   miles  north-north-east  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     The  station 
255  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  spring  is  the  coldest  of  all  the 
e  stations.     West,  south-west  aud  nurth-east  winds  are  much 
above  the  average  here,  but  south  and  south-west  are  below  the 
average.     The  rainfall  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  tables  given  is 
BmalL     (See  pp.  256  and  278.) 

Along   the  sca-ci>ast  are  many  small    villages  not   worthy  of 
mention.     It  may  however  be  remarkeil   that  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland is  for  the  most  part  sand,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
children,  while  on  warm  days  at  many  places  the  searbathing  is 
xcellent. 

Tynemouth,  North  Shields,  CuUercoats  and  Whitley. — 
■nemouth.  with  North  Shields,  CuUercoats  and  Whitley,  which 
gether  form  one  boi*ough,  is  on  the  northern  l>ank  of  the  river 
3Tie,  and  eight  miles  east-north-east  of  Newcastle.  Tynemouth 
situated  abput  a  mile  eastwards  of  the  market-place  of  North 
Shields.  The  houses  are  fairly  well  built,  and  during  the  summer 
the  town  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  for  sea-bathing.    The  Prior's 
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Haven,  being  sheltered  by  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  separated 
from  each  other  at  the  entrance  by  a  distance  of  two  hunilred 
yards,  forms  a  fine  bay.  Percy  s  Bay  at  the  north  side  of  the 
Priory,  formed  in  the  early  years  of  the  centurj'  by  a  severe  storm 
which  carried  in  an  immense  quantity  of  sand,  is  also  favourable 
for  bathing.  Gullercoats  is  one  and  a  half  miles  north-north-west  of 
Tynemouth,and  is  also  a  sea-bathing  resort.  Whitley  is  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  by  oast  of  North  Shields,  and  is  on  the  whole  well 
built.  Coal,  magnesian  limestone,  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  mining  atfords  em- 
ployment to  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prevailing 
wind  from  March  to  May  is  easterly,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  westerly. 

Re.s<>rts  in  Durham. 

Bouth  Shields,  in  the  county  of  Durham  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  Tyixe,  has  only  of  late  years  become  a  resort  for  visitors. 
It  is  built  on  a  sandy  soil  beneath  which  is  clay,  and  below  that 
again  nuignesian  limestane.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  by 
the  river  moat  of  the  natural  clay  bottom  has  been  covered  with 
ballast  hills  of  great  size  and  height,  on  which  the  houses  are 
built.  These  ballast  hills  consist  of  gravel  and  sand.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town — in  some  places  over  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level — the  dolomite  rock  comes  to  the  surface.  The 
death-rate  for  the  town  for  the  decennium  1881-90  was  20'8  j)er 
1.000  and  the  zymotic  rate  S'^.  The  death-rate  from  ptdmonary 
diseases  is  high  ;  for  the  ten  years  above  mentioned  it  was  5'5 
per  1,000,  while  in  1890,  owing  to  complications  following  on  the 
epidemic  of  inHuenza  in  that  year,  it  rose  to  7  per  l.OOO.  Th« 
high  death-rate  from  these  causes  is  partly  occasioned  by  the 
severity  of  winter  and  spring  when  cold  north-east  winds  are  very 
prevalent,  partly  from  the  number  of  chemical  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  by  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  people,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  either  employed  in  the  chemical  works  or 
are  miners.  Many  of  the  houses,  also,  in  the  old  part  of  the  town 
are  very  damp.  Diarrhoea  causes  a  high  death-rate,  1"2  per  1,000, 
and  this  also  depends  partly  upon  the  insanitary*  condition  of  the 
old  town,  and  probably  also  upon  the  fact  that  infants  are  in 
numerous  instances  exclusively  fed  on  condensed  milk.    The  water 
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supply  of  South  Shields  in  common  with  that  of  Sunderland  is 
obtained  from  deep  wells  in  the  magnesian  limestone.  It  is  very 
free  from  organic  impurities,  but  is  extremely  hard.  All  the 
sewage  of  the  town  drains  into  the  Tyne,  and  is  carried  well  out 
sea  by  a  large  body  of  water  constantly  coming  down  the  river. 
The  sewers  are  well  laid,  and  generally  have  a  good  fell.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  purify  the  sewage  before  passing  it  into 
the  river  At  present  however  no  nuisance  arises  from  this  method 
of  liquid  sewage  disposal.  The  dry  refuse  and  the  contents  of  the 
privy  receptacles  are  mostly  sent  or  given  away  to  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  at  certain  times  they  cannot  take  the  whole, 

I  and  the  Corporation  has  recently  bought  some  land  on  the  river- 
Bide  on  which  to  build  a  wharf  whence  it  can  be  shipped  to  sea. 
JLs  regards  climate  it  is  cool  in  summer,  and  usually  \'ery  fine  and 
bracing,  but  during  the  winter  and    early  spring   variable   and 
rigorous,  the  north-cast  winds  being  very  searching. 
^ft    Sunderland,  wi  t  h  Bishop Wearmouth  and  Monk  Wearmouth, 
^^which  form  its  northern  and  south-western  portions  respectively,  is 
an  important  commercial  centre,  but  of  little  interest  from   the 
tint  of  view  of  this  inquiry.     It  is  to  Roker,  which  immediately 
ijoins  Sunderland,  that  visitors  chiefly  go.     This  is  a  place  of 
e  recent  date,  for  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Pitrlia* 
iry  OazettecT  of  fifty  years  ago.     As  at  most  of  the  health 
oa  this  coast,  sea-bathing  in  summer  is  here  very  greatly 
in. 
Seaham  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  conflux  of 

K rivulet  which  rises  and  flows  eastwaixl  from  Wardenlaw.  There 
an  excellent  harbour  which  really  constitutes  the  resort  for 
sitors.  Smie  parts  of  the  town  are  badly  built,  overcrowded,  and 
habited  by  very  poor  people.  The  system  of  drainage  is  by  earthen- 
ware pipes  which  communicate  with  iron  mains  that  are  carried 
out  to  S4^a.  In  the  poorer  portions  of  the  town  j»rivies  prevail, 
while  on  the  outskirts  the  earthenware  house-drains  run  into 
brooks  communicating  with  the  sea.  The  water  is  supplied  by 
the  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Water  Cumpany.  and  is  very 
I,  being  pumped  up  from  the  maguesian  limestone.  Typhoid 
rer,  diphtheria  and  diarrhoea  are  common  in  summer ;  phthisis 
id  lung  affections  generally,  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
Beaton  9^rew  is  much  frequented  for  its  sea-bathing.    The 
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boach  aad  sands  are  smooth  and  level  for  an  extent  of  five  miles. 
The  village  has  been  growing  during  the  present  centnn%  and  its 
sands  attracted  visitors  quite  early,  so  that  it  underwent  very 
considerable  improvement.  To  the  north  of  the  village  are  two 
lighthouses  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  Tees.  No  information 
concerning  drainage  or  water  supply  htis  been  obtained. 

Ushaw  Moor  is  only  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  being  one  of 
the  stations  whence  meteorological  data  have  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry.  It  is  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  the  statistics  which  were  taken  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  there,  at  a  height  of  GOO  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
show  that  the  avenige  tempcraturo  in  all  four  seasons  of  the  year 
is  below  the  average  for  Northuniberlaiul,  Durham  and  Yorkshire 
by  about  one  degree.  The  amount  uf  cloud  (6S78)  is  above  the 
general  average  (6'{>),  but  bolovv  that  of  both  Bradford  (7*1  IS)  and 
Halifax  (7*052).  Humidity  is  also  above  the  general  average,- but 
not  to  any  great  e.xtent.  Rainfall,  and  the  number  of  days  on 
which  rain  falls,  are  both  below  the  general  average,  being  in  the 
former  case  28'1 10  inches,  while  the  average  for  the  three  counties 
is  30-975  inches,  and  in  the  latter  case  178*8  days,  while  the 
average  for  the  counties  is  191(58  days.  No  information  concern- 
ing winds  and  their  prevalence  is  available. 

DarUng^ton,  Barnard  Cafltle,  RicbRiond,  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  which  includes  portion.*^  both  of  Durham,  in  which 
county  the  two  former  towns  are  situated,  and  Yorkshire  in  which 
the  last-named  is  situated,  form  a  part  of  the  high  ground  that 
lies  towards  the  western  side  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  nuw 
under  consideration.  They  are  all  three  small  towns.  Darlington, 
however,  being  by  far  the  largest.  They  contrast  very  favourably 
as  regards  general  cleanliness  of  appearance  with  many  of  the 
larger  towns  that  lie  close  to  them  in  the  two  countiee.  Barnard 
Castle  and  Richmond  are  quite  rural  in  asj>ect,  but  Darlington, 
though  busy,  is  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  iron-working 
industries  as  for  example  Middlesborough,  and  therefore  presents  a 
cleaner  aspect.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground  in  a  district  largely 
given  over  to  grazing,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Skenie, 
three  milea  above  its  junction  with  the  Tees.  Barnard  Castle  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tees.    The  environs  are  well  wooded,  and  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Tees,  of  which  the  district  forms  a  part,  it  is 
singularly  beautiful.  All  around  there  is  much  high  land  which  in 
Yorkshire  forms  the  "  moors,"'  Richmond^  the  principal  town  in 
the  Yorkshire  moorland — at  all  events  for  the  purpose  of  nnr 
inquiry — is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  northern 
bfuik  of  the  river  Swale.  It  is  the  chief  centre  from  which  shooting 
parties  start  for  the  moors.  The  district  around  these  three  towns 
is  considerably  exix)sed  over  the  major  |xjrtion  of  its  extent, 
though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  the  land  forms  deep 
valleys,  while  the  Tees  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  The 
lesult  of  this  natural  formation  is  that  fogs,  as  has  alroAtiy  hv.r-n 
said,  are  very  common  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  particularly 
in  spring  and  autumn.  Occasionally  they  last  far  on  into  summer, 
as  at  Barnard  Castle,  where  they  were  very  severe  in  July  and 
August  1892.  In  \rinter  the  snow  drifts  along  the  roads  owing  to 
the  force  with  which  the  wind  blows,  and  often  renders  them  im- 
passable. The  dales  are,  as  might  be  expected,  moist  and  damp, 
green  moss  and  fungi  being  abundant.  The  climate  is  tomperate, 
and  it  is  rarely  intensely  hot  except  on  those  days  on  which  with  a 
cloudless  sky  there  is  absence  of  wind,  and  this  latter  is  uncommon 
on  the  moors.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  however 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  weather  is  either  stiflingly  hot  in 
the  dales  on  a  summer's  day,  or  else  cjuite  chilly  and  i-aw.  Never- 
theless once  the  higher  ground  has  beou  reached  the  stagnation  of 
the  air  disappears.  The  town  of  Darlington  is  supplied  with  water 
which  has  come  from  the  hills,  and  although  it  is  very  soft  it  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  vegetable  impurities,  so  that  even  a 
small  hand-basinfiU  looks  quite  brow*n,  while  a  bath  has  by  no 
means  an  inviting  appeArance.  Except  in  the  height  of  summer 
the  supply  is  abundant.  The  inhabitants  of  Richmond  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  Aislabeck  spring,  which  is 
conveyed  through  the  town  by  pipes.  Barnard  Castle  itself  is 
well  sheltered,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  is 
abundance  of  wood,  notably  oak,  elm,  and  ash;  the  woret  winds 
here  are  the  northerly  ones,  which  blow  over  the  moors,  and 
are  very  prevalent  in  November^  December  and  January.  In 
the  early  months  of  the  year  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
rain. 
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Resorts  in  Yorkshire. 

Redcar,  six  miles  north  hy  east  of  Guisborough,  is  a  small  low- 
lying  tu^^Tj,  being  but  little  raised  from  the  sea-shore.  It  has  only 
been  frequentctl  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  before  that 
time  the  inhabitants  were  only  fishermen.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  place  is  the  magnificent  stretch  of  sand  which  reaches  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles ;  it  is  possible  to  walk  on  firm  hard  sand 
to  Saltbum  six  miles  lower  down  the  coast.  This  renders  sea- 
bathing very  agreeable,  while  the  sands  make  it  a  place  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  children.  Out  at  sea  the  coa^t  of  Redcar  is 
extremely  rocky  and  dangerous.  The  Redcar  Urban  District  is 
supplied  with  water  from  springs  on  the  hills  collected  into  a 
reservoir.  It  is  well  sewered  ;  the  sewers  are  ventilated  b}'  means 
of  openings  at  the  street  level  and  shafts  carried  up  the  sides  of 
houses,  etc.;  they  are  periodically  Hushed,  and  the  sewage  is  carried 
out  to  sea.  Diphtheria  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  chief  deaths 
arc  from  pulmonary  causes. 

Saltbum. — In  the  ParHamentary  Gazetteer  of  fifty  years  ago 
this  town  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  in  fact  the  old  part  of  the 
town  consists  of  a  single  short  row  of  fishermen's  cottages  on  the 
sea-shore  to  the  south  of  the  town  itself.  Saltbnrn  is  not  pictur- 
esque as  a  town,  for  the  houses  are  mainly  buiit.  in  terraces  and 
are  small^  but  it  offers  the  advantage  of  practically  having  no  old 
and  therefore  insiinitarj'  part.  It  is  a  growing  town,  and  the  drain- 
age is  very  gtxxi.  The  clifiF  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  about  150 
feet  high  and  looks  towards  the  north ;  at  its  eastern  end  it  risea 
into  a  promontory  3C0  feet  in  height  called  '*  Huntcliff."  From  this 
proTiu>ntory  a  ridge  of  far  higher  elevation  rises  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  south  a  long  way  into  the  interior;  this  ridge,  varying 
from  400  to  fiOO  feet  in  height,  finally  loses  itself  in  the  Cleveland 
Hills,  which  i\ttain  to  heights  of  over  1,000  feet.  Thus  Saltbum  is 
well  screened  on  its  eastern  side  by  a  barrier  of  hills  many  miles 
long,  and  seveml  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  town  itself  The 
prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  In  winter  the  south  and  wjuth- 
wost  winds  are  cold,  in^ksmuoh  as  they  have  travelled  over  the 
snow-laden  moors;  but  for  the  reason  that  they  have  come  over 
the  sea  and  that  their  force  is  mitigated  by  the  barrier  of  high 
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land  above-mentioned  the  east  winds  in  winter  are  warmer  than 
any  others.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  greatest  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  small  and  there*  is  a  large 
amount  of  sunshine.  But  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  Salt- 
bum  consists  in  the  fact  (to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
when  speaking  of  vegetation  in  the  early  pages  of  this  Report)  that 
two  absolutely  different  climates  are  obtainable  by  simply  crossing 
the  road.  Bracing  on  the  cliff  itself,  in  the  "  Glen  "  it  is  invariably 
moist,  mild,  and  sheltered  from  wind,  the  climate  being  quite  com- 
parable with  that  of  Devonshire  or  ComwalL  Part  of  the  glen  is 
laid  out  in  gardens,  and  here  the  sunshine  may  be  enjoyed  with 
only  the  softest  breeze,  even  though  on  the  cliff  the  force  of  the 
wind  may  be  considerable.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that 
the  t<nvn  is  essentially  quiet.  There  have  lately  been  erected 
baths,  with  swimming,  sitz,  douche,  needle,  spray,  electric,  brine. 
and  vapour  bath&  Massage  can  be  arranged  for  if  necessary.  For 
the  swimming  bath  the  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  sea ;  for  the 
brine  btiths  the  brine  is  conveyed  by  rail  in  specially  constructed 
tanks  from  the  brine  wells  at  Middlesborough.  The  water  supply 
of  Saltburn  is  exceptionally  good.  It  is  stored  in  a  reservoir  with 
a  superficial  areji  of  44  acres  at  Lockwood  near  Moorsholm,  fi27 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Saltburn. 
Thence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  the  whole  way  to  the  town, 
and  the  supply  is  continuous  and  never  fails, 

Whitby  is  situated  partly  on  the  eastern  and  partly  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Esk:  the  latter  forms  the  larger  and 
wealthier  portion  of  the  town.  The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow, 
and  the  old  houses  are  built  as  close  to  the  river  and  sea  as 
possible ;  on  the  eastern  side  they  stand  almost  upon  the  sands. 
Behind  these  old  houses  the  ground  rises  rapidly  on  each  side  of 
the  river;  on  the  eastern  side  the  ridge  is  so  steep  that  it  appears 
to  have  almost  stopped  all  building  in  an  easterl}^  direction,  but  on 
the  west  it  is  more  gradual,  and  accoixliugly  streets  running  from 
east  to  west  pass  into  the  country  behind.  In  1540  Whitby 
was  only  a  fair-sized  fishing  town,  but  after  the  discovery  of 
the  alum-mines  at  Guisborough  it  rapidly  increased  in  imjXirt- 
*ace,  so  that  in  1776  it  owned  251  ships  of  80  tons  burden. 
From  that  time  however  the  prosperity  has  decreased  so  that  at 
the  present  time  Whitby  is  a  quaint  old-fashioned  town  possessed 
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of  attractions  mainly  for  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian,  though  it 
still  ie  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  fisherie-s.  The  water 
supply  is  excellent^  and  is  brought  a  distance  of  14  miles  from 
the  mours ;  the  supply  is  ample.  The  town  has  lately  been 
receiving  a  new  system  of  drainage.  All  the  drainage  is  carried 
into  the  harb<nir.  The  town  is  built  upon  an  important  portion  of 
the  Lias  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  town  the  soil  is  gravel  and  sand. 
The  genenil  health  of  the  population  is  satisfactory,  the  principal 
cause  of  death  being  niitural  decay. 

Robin  Hood's  Bay  is  the  name  of  a  bay  which  lies  aboul 
half-way  along  the  coast  between  Whitby  and  Scarborough  ;  it 
is  also  the  name  of  a  small  village  that  exists  in  the  bay.  Few 
visitors  make  this  their  headquarters  on  account  of  the  scanty 
accommoilation  and  the  extreme  quiet  of  the  j>]ace,  but  the 
scenery  alung  the  coast  is  some  of  the  finest  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Humber,  and  the  cliffs  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  Inland 
there  are  the  ('leveland  Hills. 

Scarborough. — The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bold 
and  rocky  slope  that  skirts  a  fine  bay;  it  thus  forms  half  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  which  the  lowest  tiers  are  built  on  the  Foreshore. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  north  side  of  the  town  which  lies 
beyond  the  Castle  Hill.  The  north  side  has  a  separate  pier,  and 
in  fact  hanlly  soems  to  form  a  ])ortion  of  Scarborough  pro|>er. 
It  is  well-built  but  looks  dreary,  and  the  sands  form  its  chief 
attraction.  In  the  ensuing  description  the  south  side,  or 
*'  Scarborough "  as  the  visitor  knows  it,  is  alone  considered. 
The  town  is  evidently  prosperous,  and  the  resident  population 
numbers  over  85,000.  This  number  is  annually  increased  by  over 
50  per  cent,  by  the  influx  of  visitors,  and  of  these  the  lar^ 
majority  come  in  July  and  August.  They  however  are  mainly' 
pleasure-seekers,  arc  in  good  or  tolerably  good  health,  and  need 
only  bracing  up  after  a  season  of  gaiety  in  the  case  of  the  inoro. 
aristocratic,  and  of  confinement  in  cities  and  towns  in  the  caaa 
of  the  lower  middle  classea.  For  both  these  classes  amusement 
of  all  descriptions  is  provided.  Scarborough  is  fairly  protected 
from  winds  blowing  from  the  south  and  north-west,  but  the 
strength  of  the  wind  is  great  (2*28).  South-west  and  west  winds 
are  absolutely  the  most  common,  and  blow  on  an  average  153  daya, 
out  of  the  year.     North  and  north-east  wintls  account  for  80  da^-^J 
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fi-west  and  west  winds  iucreasc  in  frequency  through  the  four 

ns,  being  least  fre<juent  in  spring,  most  frequent  in  winter. 

h  and  north-east  winds  show  the  exact  opposite  characteristic 

and  are  commonest  in  spring,  lenst  common  in  winter.     The  mean 

perature   of  Scarborough   in   spring   is   44  '47 ;    in   summer 

•33;    in   autumn   48'  33;   and   in  winter  38''80.      For  other 

int8   in  the  cliTuatoIogy  the    reader  is  referred  to  the  table 

pnge  2m1.     The  cUmate  of  Scarborough  in  summer  is  warm 

ugh  bracing  in  the  day-time,  but  at  night  outdoor  lounging 

ithout  extra  wraps  cannot  long  be  indulged  in.     Xevertheiess 

is  not  so  cold  aw  might  be  supposed.     As  far  as  the  sjuiitury 

arrnngemeDU  of  Scarborough  are   concerned  they  are  in  some 

respects  excellent ;   thus  there   is  in  the   town  a  Ransome's  dis- 

pfecting   stove    which    in   cases   of    infectious  disease   is  used 

ttinsively.  and   also   there   is  a  s^'stem   of  granting  sanitary 

ificates    after   inspection    to   the    owners    of  lodging-houses, 

the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is   very  narrow,  and  the  dis- 

sewers  (though  they  are  well  ventilated  and  periodically 

)  are  not  carried  out  sufficiently  far.     In  the  older  parts 

of  the  town  the  courts  and  alleys,  of  which  there  are  numbers, 

ot  in  hot  weather  be  kept  devoid  of  objectionable  odour. 

streets  as  a  nile  run  east  and  west,  the  houses  consequently 

tiorth  and  suuth.     The  water  supply  is  from  springs  at  the 

foot  of  the  clifl^  in  Cay  ton  Bay  and  from  a  well  at  Cay  ton,  both 

^  miles  south  of  Scarborouc^h,  and   by  reservoirs  to  which  the 

tWer  is  raised  by  pumping.     The  mouth  of  the  well  is  1590  feet 

»bovrf!  the  sea-level  and  the  shaft  is  sunk  137  feet  below  to  the 

Oxfi»ni  clay,  through  the  limestones  and  calcareous  sandstone^*;  of 

^e  comJline  series  of  the  middle  oolite  and  thence  through  the 

■  r  calcareous  grit.     On  the  Foreshore  is  the  Royal  Northern 

*   "Sing  Infirmary,  which  is  open  from    May  till  the  middle 

..ber,  and  receives  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

^i^ifcrence  will  be  made  to  it  again  when  the  prevalence  of  disease 

wi  the  therapeutic  uses  of  the  climate  are  under  consideration. 

PUey  L9  a  small  town,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Scarborough;  it 
fUodfl  on  a  high  elevation  and  is  well  drained  ;  the  air  is  pure 
*fid  frtah*  There  is  a  level  stretch  of  six  miles  of  sand  which 
Koden  the  place  very  suitable  for  children.  Nervous,  dyspeptic. 
Aod  all  kinds  of  debilitated  persons  do  well  here,  bnt  for  chest 
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affections^  rheumatism,  etc.,  it  is  too  cold.     It  is  somewhat  subject 
to  sea-fogs. 

Bridlington. — In  the  case  of  this  town  it  is  the  Quay  which 
forms  the  seaside  resort,  Bridlington  itself  being  situated  half* 
a-mile  further  inland.  Bridlington  Quay  is  situated  in  a  fine  bay, 
faces  the  south-east,  and  po-ssesses  a  good  harbour  with  a  great 
number  of  pleasure  sailing-boats.  There  is  bathing  to  be  had, 
but  it  is  not  so  good  as  at  some  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  The 
dminage  is  fairly  good ;  it  is  by  the  water-carriage  system. 
The  water  supply  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  borings  which 
go  deep  down  into  the  chalk;  thence  it  is  pumped  up  and  .stored 
in  a  reservoir.  The  water-works  are  on  high  ground  quite  away 
from  thti  town.  The  water  is  hard.  The  wind  is  at  times  very 
strong  even  though  it  come  from  the  south-west,  and  is  thus  to 
some  extent  wanled  off  by  the  eastern  moorland.  On  the  north 
Bridlington  Quay  is  protected  to  some  degree  by  the  high  land 
which  terminates  in  Flamborough  Head. 

Hornsea  is  a  small  town  which  lies  very  flat,  but  the  monotony 
is  relieved  by  a  fair  amount  of  vegetation.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
sand  and  gravel.  Behind  the  Lnwn  lies  an  expanse  of  fresh  water, 
called  the  "  Mere,"  which  is  used  for  boating  purposes.  The 
system  of  drainage  is  by  sewers  which  discharge  into  the  sea, 
an  intercepting  tank  for  collecting  the  more  solid  excreta  existing 
near  the  outfall.  The  sewers  are  flushed  by  the  surface  and  house 
slop-water,  and  also  by  a  current  turned  on  from  the  main  water 
supply  of  the  town  from  time  to  time.  In  addition  thei-e  are 
short  periodical  cijllections  from  middens  of  the  dry  kind.  The 
water  is  derived  from  a  deep  well  bored  into  the  chalk  that  is 
found  so  extensively  in  the  district.  It  is  ver\'  hard,  but  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  hardness  is  *'  temporary."  The  distribution  ia 
constant.  It  is  brackish  in  taste.  The  vast  majority  of  visiton 
come  from  Hull  and  ita  neighbourhtxKl,  excursions  being  run  into 
the  town  very  frequently  throughout  the  summer. 

Withemaea  is  a  most  uninteresting  flat  sandy  place,  and  its 
only  advantage  is  the  presence  of  the  sea.  Though  excursionists 
frequently  run  in  from  Hull,  the  town  has  evidently  not  set  itself 
out  to  attract  visitors,  while  its  surroundings  are  not  such  as  to 
attract  by  themselves.  The  hotel  has  recently  been  bought  for 
oonvereion  into  a  convalescent  home. 
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Concerning  York,  Hull,  and  many  other  towns  in  Yorkshire,  no 
notice  can  be  given ;  it  is  only  nccrssary  generally  to  say  that 
inland  there  is  a  large  amount  of  beautiful  country,  though  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  are  not  the  resort  of  visitors.  Around 
Pontefract.  Beverley,  and  even  Sheffield,  the  country  is  delightful, 
while  in  the  West  Riding  among  the  hills  it  is  uniiiue  in  England, 
Speaking  broadly  the  air  is  bracing,  and  the  water  supply  good,  but 
the  drainage  is  not  satisfactory  as  middens  are  extremely  common, 
and  through  them  the  water  supply  of  any  individual  village  may 
-easily  become  contaminated.  At  Harrogate  in  particular,  and  at 
many  other  places  in  Yorkshire,  mineral  Hprings  exist.  Those  of 
Harrogate  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  volume  of 
this  work.  Of  the  remainder,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  the 
most  part  they  are  either  sulphurous,  chalybeate,  or  saline  aperient 
in  character. 


Prevalence  of  Diseases  in  the  District. — In  this  con- 
nection a  difficulty  at  uuce  presents  itselK  Diseases  which 
are  abaoluUly  uncommon  in  England  as  a  Avhole  may  be  iu 
that  particular  district  rdativdy  common,  although  the  ahuolitte 
number  of  cases  occurring  may  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
annual  number  of  cases  seen  by  a  medical  man.  Rheumatism 
and  bronchitis  are  so  extremely  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  England 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  predicting  that  they  will  be  prevaL'nt 
in  Northumberland.  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  But  when  inform- 
ation is  given  thai  bronchitis  is  "  ver\'  common."  and  typhoid 
fever  "  uncommon,"  that  really  gives  no  information  concern- 
ing the  prevalence  of  either  of  those  two  diseases  in  the  district 
0$  eompand  witJi  other  dUti'uis,  which  is  really  the  essential 
point.  If,  for  example,  a  medical  num  sees  two  hundred  ca^es  of 
rheumatism  and  bronchitis  in  the  year,  and  twenty  of  enteric 
fever,  he  is  very  apt  to  say  that  rheumatism  and  bronchitis 
are  *'  ver}*  common,"  and  enteric  fever  is  "  uncommon."  This  no 
doubt  is  true,  but  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  that  particular 
man's  practice  is  relatively  greater  than  the  prevalence  of  rheu- 
matism and  bronchitis.  Nor  are  death-returns  satisfactory',  for 
8p)eaking  generally  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  all  three 
diBeaseB  recover,  and  therefore  death-returns  give  no  indication 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  but  only  in  the  case  of  enteric 
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fever  for  oxamplc,  an  indication  of  its  severity.  In  the  present 
paragraph  therefore  the  incidence  of  rarer  diseases  must  only 
be  regarded  as  generally  true,  though  the  greatest  possible  care 
has  been  taken  to  arrive  at  the  facts.  For  this  purpose  the 
answers  derived  from  the  correspondents  from  the  various  resorts 
concerping  any  disease  have  been  given  numerical  values  and  an 
average  has  been  deduced.  Thus  if  a  disease  has  been  said  to  be 
"absent"  it  has  been  put  down  as  0  ;  if"  very  uncommon,"  as  1 ; 
"  uncommon,"  as  2  ;  "  below  the  average,"  as  3  ;  '*  average."  as  4 ; 
"above  the  average,"  as  5  ;  "  common,"  as  6  ;  and  "  very  common," 
as  7.  The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  this  method  does  not  do 
away  with  the  difficulty  entirely,  but  at  all  events  it  eliminates 
the  personal  equati^na  of  the  individual  correspondents.  With 
this  explauatiou  it  may  be  stated  that  rheumatism,  pleuris)*,  and 
pneumonia  are  "above  the  average,"  while  bronchitis  is  "common," 
viz.  more  above  the  average  than  the  three  preceding  diseases. 
These  fmir  disea-sca  arc  verj*  ])revalent  during  the  late  winter  and 
spring  months  when  north,  north-iiast,  and  east  winds  blow  with 
great  regularity  and  conaidenible  force  over  the  whole  district. 
At  Sailbuni  and  Hornsea  however  rheumatism  seems  to  be  less 
conunon  than  at  other  places,  though  on  account  of  the  brine 
baths  at  Saltbum  there  is  a  great  influx  of  rheumatic  patients. 
With  regard  to  bronchitis  and  catarrh,  they  appe^ir  to  be  without 
exception,  more  frequent  in  the  di.strict  than  elsewhere  in 
England,  and  this  is  only  what  would  be  expected.  Chronic  renal 
and  acute  renal  disease  are  both  notod  as  "  below  the  average," 
acute  renal  disease  being  much  below  the  average.  From  the 
frefjucncy  however  with  which  "  cerebral  ha^norrhage  "  is  noted  as 
the  cause  of  death,  there  is  a  pr«ibability  that  "  below  the  average" 
does  not  mean  anything  more  than  that  numerically  the  number  is 
less  than  other  diseases.  When  one  remembers  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  diagnosing  the  many  cases  of  renal  disease,  particularly  of  the 
chronic  type,  it  will  be  juster  to  regard  the  incidence  of  renal 
diseases  underHtated  rather  than  overstate<i.  Calculus  and  gravel 
are  both  very  uncommon.  Anieniia  of  girls,  particularly  though 
not  by  any  means  exclusively  affecting  the  poorer  classes,  is  a 
common  condition  ;  it  is  more  generally  seen  in  factory  hands  and 
domestic  sen'ants.  It  appeiirs  to  l>e  common  at  Scarborough, 
Hornsea,   Seaham,   and    Bauiburgh,  among  seaside   resorts,   but 
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not  uncommon  at  Berwick,  Tvnemouth,  or  Bridlington,  It  is 
of  the  usual  type,  accompanioil  by  constipation.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  another  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  particularly 
desirable  to  arrive  at  a  definite  opinion,  but  in  which  the 
difficulty  already  noted  comes  in.  At  Boniburgh,  Seaham, 
and  Saltburn  it  appeal's  to  be  common,  as  also  at  Scarborough 
among  the  jMxtrer  residents.  At  Tvnemouth  and  Homsca  it  is 
given  as  uncumiuon,  while  at  Bridlington  it  is  noted  as  about 
the  average.  It  would  be  reasonablo  to  expect  that  the  disease 
should  be  less  prevalent  from  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  the 
climate  and  from  the  small  number  of  phthisical  patients  who  go 
to  these  north-eastern  parts  for  their  health.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  bronchitis  and  catarrh,  and  the  eHects  of  occu|:)ation  are 
potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  Consequently, 
speaking  generally,  we  must  conclude  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  more  common  than  usual  through  the  district,  though  at  some 
of  the  seaside  resorts  it  is  uncommon.  One  thing  however 
is  certain,  and  it  is  tliat  the  variety  of  phthisis  called  Jiltroid 
plUhisis  or  Jihvul  pneumonia  is  more  comvicni  in  the  dislHct  than 
anyichATc  in  tlic  United  Kingdom  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
certain  parts  of  i^onth  JVah^,  The  occupation  of  so  many  of 
the  inhabitants  in  mining,  knife-grinding»  etc.,  where  large 
quantities  of  dust  are  inhaled  is  particularly  conducive  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Another  point  which  also 
comes  out  very  clearly  is  the  rarit}^  of  haemoptysis ;  in  this  respect 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Wetwan  of  Bridlington  is  worthy  of  attention. 
He  says  with  reference  to  phthisis,  "  both  classes  of  disease  (viz. 
fibroid  and  pneumonic)  are  in  my  experience  more  liable  to 
lemoptysis  when  e.\]>osed  to  sea-air."  Asthma  is  noted  ;is  having 
caused  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  at  various  places. 
Scn)fu!a  and  tuberculous  diseases  of  joints  and  glands  appear  to  be 
about  the  average,  tuljercu  Ions  enlargements  of  the  glands  being  the 
most  common  affection.  Rheumatism  is  principally  of  the  chronic 
variety,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  acute  cases.  These 
tatter  have  a  very  marked  tendency  to  affect  the  heart,  and 
speaking  generally  heart  disease  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  death.  The  effect  of  rheumatism  is  no  doubt  powerfidly 
Assisted  by  the  laborious  nature  of  the  work  in  which  so  large  a 
Dumber  of  the  population — particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  collieries — is  engaged.  Rhenniatoid  arthritis  is  UQcommoD, 
btit  it  must  he  remembered  that  this — apart  from  chronic  rheu- 
matism— is  by  no  means  a  common  disease.  There  is  no 
way  of  determining  whether  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in 
Northumberland,  Yorkshire  and  Durham  is  abnormally  large. 
Neuralgia,  aflfecting  particularly  the  fifth  nerve,  appears  to  be 
more  common  and  more  obstinate  than  elsewhera  Skin  diseases 
are  rare  excepting  eczema,  and  that  is  not  common.  Visitors  to 
seaside  resorts  not  infrequently  suifor  from  it  on  first  com- 
mencing their  stay,  but  usually  it  is  amenable  to  treatment 
Like  netimlgia  however,  in  residents  and  in  those  subject  to  it, 
it  is  verj*  intractable.  Amongst  endemic  diseases  malaria  is 
completely  absent,  and  is  never  seen  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
persons  whi)  have  lived  in  India,  it  has  been  contracted  elsewhere. 
With  regard  to  typhoid  fever  there  is  difficulty  in  speaking,  but 
in  all  the  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  sent  it  has  been  noted 
as  occuning  '*  sporadically,"  "  through  the  year  in  a  small  degree." 
etc.,  with  the  exceptioii.s  of  Bamburgh  where  the  note  is  "  no  case 
for  years."  At  Scarborough  hardly  a  season  passes  but  what  some 
deaths  are  noted  from  this  disease,  but  in  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  the  supply  of  the  large  number  of 
inhabitants  and  visitors  to  Scarborough,  food — particularly  milk 
and  butter — must  be  brought  thither  from  all  the  country 
round,  so  that  the  chances  of  cases  occurring  are  increased. 
Diarrhcea  is  mainly  confined  to  the  two  extremes  of  life,  and 
partcularly  t*3  children  under  two  years  of  age.  It  is  common 
during  the  summer  at  T\Tiemouth,  but  rare  at  Scarborough  and 
Hornsea.  Scarlet  fever  occurs  sporadically  or  in  very  small 
epidemics.  Diphtheria  also  occurs  sporadically,  though  at  times 
there  are  local,  and  occasionally  (as  for  example  at  Bridlington 
a  few  years  back)  very  fatal  epidemics.  Nevertheless  it  occurs 
more  or  less  in  every  place,  and  where  the  midden  system  still 
obtains  largely,  as  in  most  of  the  smaller  village.'^,  and  even  in  York 
and  Scarborough,  the  disease  is  not  likely  to  be  completely  pre- 
vented. Endemic  sore  throat  is  generally  but  little  seen  over  the 
district,  though  at  Tyneraouth  and  Seaham  Harbour  it  is  very 
prevalent  during  the  spring  months.  Regarding  zymotic  diseases 
as  a  whole,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
prevalence  in  any  particular  place,  as   the  tendency  in  seaside 
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where  (.^specially  it  is  important  for  the  town  to  show  a 
bill  of  heulthj  iu  to  explain  all  cases  as  having  been  im[iorted, 
and  the  small  villages  around  are  generally  incriminated. 

One  thing  that  strikes  the  stranger,  and  [larticularly  one  accus- 
t<>med  U»  the  patients  seen  in  Londori  hospitals,  is  the  markM 
alisence  of  rirktU,  It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  unknown,  and  on 
st'veral  occasions  the  writer  was  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  term. 
Diarrhoea  in  children  occurs  fi^oin  bad  feeding,  etc,  as  it  does  else- 
where, but  though  starch  is  a  x&ry  general  article  of  diet  for 
children  imder  one  year,  bowed  legs  and  enlarged  wrists  are  seen 
with  the  utmost  rarity.  Whether  the  amount  of  open  air  they 
receive,  or  whether  the  chalky  nature  of  the  water  in  many  partw 
of  Yorkshire  explains  this  peculiar  exemption,  must  be  left  an 
a|>en  (juestion.  In  connection  with  the  prevalence  of  disease  it 
ma^'  be  of  interest  to  give  some  particulars  derived  from  the 
R€])ortof  the  Royal  Northern  Sea-bathing  Infirmary  at  Scarborough. 
During  a  recent  year  there  were  admitted  587  patients,  which 
were  divided  in  the  following  way  as  regards  their  homes : — 

PjUieuts  from  the  West  KiJinj* 374 

North  and  Eoat  KldltiKs 144 

.,       from  other  parts 69 

587 

considered  in  greater  detivil : — 

Leeds  and  Bmdford  district 114 

Sheffield  district I;t3 

York  dietTict 118 

Halifax  and  Waketii<1d  district 49 

KunrvsborouL'h,  Thirak  and  Ripon  diatrict  .     .  S0 

Hull  and  Solby  dintrict 34 

DoDcufltcr  district 45 

l«eicMtor,  Derby  and  Kuttingham  diatrict  .     .  40 

Other  localities Ji8 

687 

The  luipurtaut  point  to  note  is  the  large  proportion  that  came 
from  the  inanulacturing  districts,  and  [uu-ticularly  the  large 
number  from  the  West  Riding,  the  inhabitants  of  which  evidently 
Ks^uire  more  of  the  bracing  air  than  those  of  other  parts.  The 
principal  diseases  from  which  they  suffered  were : — 

Debility 128 

Debility  after  iiiHiicuxa >^3 

Aniumia 17 

Phthiaia  .     .  50 

Bronchitis .37 

Rheamatisni  31 

T 
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— while  there  was  the  comparativcl}'  large  number  of  10  who  were 
admitted  and  stayed  for  a  month  for  neuralgia.  There  were 
23  who  were  admitted  for  "scrofula"  and  "spinal  di8ea**e." 

Old  age,  according  tu  information  received  from  medical  men 
living  in  the  district,  does  not  begin  till  seventy-five  or  thereabouts. 
In  Cullercoats,  which  has  a  |>opulation  of  about  1,350.  there  were 
at  the  time  of  writing  1!)  persons  living  whost^  age  avei'aged  797« 
years.  At  Tynemouth  in  the  previous  year  out  of  155  deaths, 
67*4  per  cent,  were  over  50  years  of  age;  15  persons  were  over 
60  years,  8  over  70,  and  4  over  80,  At  Scarborough,  (»ut  of  153 
deaths  in  private  practice,  48  were  of  persons  of  70  years  and 
upwards,  and  of  these  33  were  from  70  to  80  inclusive,  and  1 2 
from  81  to  85  inclusive,  while  the  remiuning  three  were  aged  87 
years,  91  years^  and  94  yeai's  respectively.  Very  similar  reports 
also  come  from  Homse;!.  Nevertheless  this  longevity  does  not 
show  itself  in  the  towns.  Inland,  at  Liceds,  Sheflield,  Bradford,  etc. 
the  duration  of  life  is  much  less,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  iuluibitants  even  reaches  60.  Special  trades  and  occupations 
also  afl'ect  the  duration  of  life  ver}'  considerably,  miners  and  iron- 
workers in  particular  suffering  very  severely  after  middle  life; 
factory  hands,  largely  consisting  of  women,  also  show  the  same 
mortality  soon  after  middle  lile,  not  only  beciiuse  their  work  is 
injurious,  but  also  because  the  rate  of  births  in  these  densely 
|K)pulated  parts  is  high,  and  the  women  re-commence  their  work 
very  soon  after  confinement. 

The  chief  causes  of  death  in  order  of  frequency  are  bronchitis, 
phthisis,  cardiac  disease,  and  pneumonia,  while  ajwplexy  accounts 
for  about  4  per  cent,  of  deaths.  At  Scarborough  cerebral  ha-mor- 
rhage  is  not^  as  Ixjing  "  by  far  the  commonest  cause  of  death 
amongst  all  classes."  Phthisis  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  poor. 
Amongst  children  diarrhiea  is  the  commonest  aiuse,  and  par- 
ticularly affects  intants  under  one  year.  Of  zymotic  diseases 
whooping-cough  is  also  accoimtable  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  deaths  amongst  young  children.  Typhoid  fever  is  always  note<i 
as  causing  a  certain  number,  as  also  diphtheria,  the  latter  however 
being  less  fre(|uently  iiotoil. 

Therapeutic  Uiet  of  the  Climate. — In  the  course  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  this  ]mrt  of  our  subject  will  have  largely  declared 
itself.  The  climate  is  eminently  braciiig,  but  it  is  too  cold,  and 
the  wind  is  too  strong  for  many  varieties  of  disease.     Speftking 
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generally,  no  invalid  should  be  sent  to  this  coast,  since  to  derive 
benefit  individuals  uiuat  be  physically  capiiblc  of  combating  the 
climatic  conditions  to  which  they  will  inevitably  be  exposed.    No 
patient  with  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs   should   be   sent 
thither,  though  perha])3  an  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case 
(if  incipient  phthisis,  since  many  medical  men  in  the  district  say 
that  such  ca3efl  derive  benefit.     Thus  at  the  Scjvrbnnnigh   Sea- 
kithing  Infinnary  in  one  year,  40  out  of  57  phthisical  patients 
gainefl  weight,  to  the  amount  on  an  average  of  5  lbs.,  but  on  the 
other  hand  in  another  year,  70  phthisical  patients  were  admitted, 
and  of  these  21  lost  weight,  and  (i  neither  gained  nor  lost.     Gain 
in  weight  however  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  disease  is  arrested  or  even  im[)roved,  so  that  the  figures 
must  not  be  taken   to  prove   too  much.      Jintcrc   eadij  pJuhisis 
t«  diacoveretl  in  a  -patient  who  othcnmsc  it  in  go<»l  hralfh  llurc  is 
mfoaoTt  to  hope,  that  the.   Ym'ksliirc  coast  might  be  itcfieficial^  hU  it 
uU  OTily  he  tried  in  summer  or  early  autiunn,  and  by  pi'cfercnct 
f^altbunri  siiould  he  cho^n,  inasmnrh  as  a  more  southern  clitruUe  « 
immediately  obtamahle   in  the   Glen  if  the   cjcposed  grmc7id,  prove 
ioo   cold.     Ha?mopt}^is  is  a  contra-indication   to  sending  a  con- 
mptive  patient  to  this   coast,   while  a<lvanced   disease   wmdd 
speedily  end  fatally.     Renal  disease  does  not  do  well ;  the  climate 
though  dry  is  too  cold,  and  the  skin  has  not  its  activity  sufficiently 
called  into  action.    Rht-uniatism  does  not  do  well,  except  at  Salt- 
bum   and  Scarborough,  whi.'rc   patients  undergo  treatment  with 
brine-baths,  and  there  the  benefit  is  in  no  way  derived  fi*om  the 
climate  but  rather  from  the  hot  water.    Eczema,  as  at  other  sea- 
c»>ast  resorts,  is  very  apt  to  become  aggravated,  not  only  by  the 
saltness  of  the  air  but  also  from  the  keemiess  and  strength  of  the 
wimL    Anaemia,  according  to  the  matron  of  one  of  the  hospitals, 
does  not  derive  much  benefit,  but  the  disease  is  so  chronic  that 
only  A  protracted  stay  could  be  likely  to  do  good.    The  classes  of 
for  which  these  north-eastern  parts  are  mitahle,  and  hei'e  they 
,«  of  the  greatest  vnln-c^   are   t/ver-worked  persons^  both  vicntally 
and  physically^  who  require '  a  bracing  trcattnent,  partiatlarly  if 
ihey   h/ivf  lived   in   a'Oicded   cities   or   toitms   and   lead   ustudly  a 
^dentary  life.     To   these   must   h:   added  children,  for  whom   tlu 
tands    and    seu-hnthing    are    especially    vahtahle.      There    is    no 
diflficulty  in  finding  a  bracing  part,  for  if  the  coast  be  too  little 
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bracing  there  are  the  ruDurs;  nevertheless  only  the  physically 
strong  can  stand  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  high  ground  :  in  feet 
over  the  whole  district  only  those  who  are  naturally  healthy  can 
expect  to  derive  benefit ;  for  those  who  need  a  delicate  cliniato  the 
meteorological  conditions  are  unsuitable.  An  exception  however 
must  always  bo  made  in  the  case  of  Saltbum,  where  either  extreme 
(of  course  with  reference  to  the  English  climate)  may  be  found  as 
ueceasar}'.  There  is  a  unanimous  opinion  that  no  person  sfumld  go 
to  the  n&rthrtfisi  coast  dttring  ih<.  sprtjig  vwnths  mtring  to 
prevalence  of  the  east  unguis:  nor  is  the  opinion  less  UTtanii 
that  summer  and  early  autumn  are  the  most  favourable  seasons  at 
which  persons  muy  hope  to  stay  in  Northnvihei'land ,  Durham  and 
Yorkshire^  partiaUarly  at  the  aea^coast  portions  of  those  counties^i 
to  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
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MONTHLY  MEANS  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS  1885-1889. 

Station,  Ushaw,  Dckhajc.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-level,  600  feet. 

Rev.  J.  CoRBisHLEY,  Observer. 
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By  D.  J.  LEECH,  M.D.,  D.Sa,  F.RC.P. 

Ix  giving  an  account  of  the  climate  of  North  Wales.  I 
to  deal  with  that  jiart  of  the  Principali 


pro- 

■hich  has  for  its 


?iouthern  boundaries  Bala  Lake  and  the  Dee  on  the  east,  and  the 
rivers  Twrch  and  Dovey  on  the  west.  This  area  includes  the 
counties  of  Flint,  Deubigh,  Carnarvon,  the  Island  of  Anglesey, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Merionethshire,  and  takes  in  the  coast-line 
as  far  Jis  Aberdovoy. 

Physical  Configuration. — North  Wales  is  for  the  most  part  a 
country  of  niountiiins  iuid  moorland  intersected  by  valleys,  few 
of  which  are  wide  and  sunny  enough  for  the  residence  of  invalids, 
but  the  relation  of  the  miumtains  to  the  coast  gives  special 
climatic  advantages  to  the  many  seaside  places  which  are  dotted 
along  the  coast  between  Prcst*ityn  and  AbenJovey. 

The  huge  mountain  range  in  Civrnarvonshire  of  which  Snowdon 
is  the  centre,  sends  spurs  north,  south  and  west,  which  terminate 
towards  the  coast  in  varied  ways.  Northwanls  they  appnmch  it 
closely,  and  in  an  irregular  fashion,  some  of  the  headlands  pro- 
jecting seawards.  Two  of  them  enclose  a  weil-sheltered  area 
on  which  Penmaenniawr  is  sittiated.  At  Llanfairfechan  the 
moimtains  recede  from  the  coast,  and  a  wide  strip  of  level 
land  forms  for  the  most  part  the  Carnarvonshire  btmudju^'  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  thijugh  here  and  there  small  outlying  hills  approach 
the  shore.  The  hills  which  })roject  from  the  fiat  table-land  of 
Anglesey  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  island,  ntay  be  l<x>ked 
upon  as  the  western  termination  of  the  Carnarvonshire  I'ange, 

To  the  south-west  the  Snowdoman  range  sends  a  high  ridge 
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into  the  northern  part  of  the  pcninsulft  of  Lleyn,  and  ends  in 
isolated  hills  rising  from  a  flat  table-land. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  peninsulft  the  spurs  u(  the  main 
rangcdo  not  reach  the  sea  except  at  Criccieth,  but  the  land  north 
of  Pwllheli  is  sufficiently  high  to  give  protection  to  the  town. 

A  broad  stretch  of  low-lying  land  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Cardigjin  Bay  separates  the  hills  of  Carnarvimshire  from  those 
of  Merionethshire,  and  allowing  as  it  does  a  free  passage  to 
the  south-west  winds,  plays  some  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
rainfall. 

The  mountains  of  Merionethshire  vary  considerably  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  extend  coastward.  At  Harlech,  Barmouth 
and  Aberdovey  they  apj)roach  the  sea  closely,  but  between  these 
places,  as  at  Tow^ii,  a  wide  tract  of  flat  land  intervenes  between 
the  sea  and  the  hills. 

The  eastern  ^Mion  of  North  Wales,  which  includes  the 
counties  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  is  separat^^d  from  Car- 
narvonshire by  the  wirle  valley  of  the  Conway,  and  intersected 
from  north  to  south  by  the  still  wider  valley  of  the  Clwyd.  The 
high  mountains  in  the  southern  portion  of  Denbighshire  and  the 
north  of  Montgomeryshire  are  directly  continuous  with  the 
Carnarvonshire  range,  and  owing  to  this  a  barrier  to  the  full  force 
of  the  water-iaden  tH)uth-west  winds  is  ibnued,  which  extemls  from 
the  north  coast  to  the  valley  between  Bala  Lake  and  Corwen. 
This  barrier,  which  is  only  broken  at  one  place  by  the  high  valley 
between  Capcl  Curigand  Bettw.s-j'-Coed ,  has  an  importjint  climatic 
influence  on  the  ciisteni  portion  of  North  Wales. 

Both  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  have  ranges  of  hills  running 
through  their  centre  from  south  to  north,  but  they  terminate 
northward  in  tpiite  a  different  manner  in  the  two  counties.  The 
northern  contour  of  the  ]3enbighshire  range  is  very  irregular  in 
outline  like  that  of  the  Carnarvonshire  hills.  Some  prolongations 
reach  the  sea,  and  isolated  sentinels — the  Great  and  Little  Onue 
— stand  out  beyond  the  range  itself  Between  these  prolongations 
and  hills  are  well-sheltered  distriets,  open  northward  intlecd,  but 
more  or  less  protected  from  other  ouarters,  and  on  them  are 
located  the  health  resorts  of  Colwyn  Bay.  Llandudno,  Llandnlas 
and  Abergele. 

The   Flintshire  hills,  on  the  other  hand,  terminate  by  a  low 
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range,  with  a  more  regular  outline  running  paiiiUel  witli 
distance  from  the  sea  and  the  e8tuan'  of  the  Dee,  and  affording 
therefore  but  little  shelter.  Only  one  health  resort  is  here  found, 
Preiitatyn,  and  this,  like  Rhyl,  which  is  in  the  middle  df  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Clw}*d.  owes  its  popularity  to 
its  oponrios.s  nithor  than  the  shelter  it  receives. 

Geology. — In  the  western  portion  of  North  Wales  the 
belong  alniost  entirely  to  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian 
or  are  of  igneous  origin.  Tn  Anglese}'.  however,  in  one  or 
small  areas  we  meet  with  the  coal  measures  and  the  Old 
Sandstone.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  too,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  a  narrow 
area  of  this  formation  can  be  tmced  for  some  little  distance 
parallel  to  the  Straits  on  both  the  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire 
sides. 

The  greater  part  of  Denbighshire  is  Upper  Silurian  (Wenlock 
shale);  but  carboniferous  limestone  is  met  with  on  the  eost-em 
border  <if  this  county  and  on  the  sea-coast  almost  as  far  as  Colwy-n 
Bay.  Further  westwanl  detached  pjrtions  of  this  conformation 
form  the  Great  and  Little  Orme.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Clwyd,  at  its  u<jrthem  part,  the  coal  measures  appear  for  a 
short  distance,  but  in  the  valley  itself  we  meet  with  rocks  of 
the  Triassic  age  and  deep  alhivial  dep<;>8its.  In  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  centre  of  Flintshire  is  a  wide  tract  of  carbonifernuB 
limestone,  and  to  the  east  of  this  the  coal  measures  ai*e  fouiid 
again. 

Coast  Aspect. — W^e  do  not  usually  associate  expctsu 
north  winds  with  warmth,  yet  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
Wales  which  is  unprotected  from  the  north,  the  average  tempe 
ture  is  high,  and  there  are  several  places  well  adapted  for  t 
residence  of  invali<ls  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  But  the  hills 
rise  near  the  sea  on  this  coast,  and  any  injurious  inHuence  which  the 
cold  north  winds  might  otherwise  exert,  seems  U>  be  prevented  or 
at  least  limits  by  the  background  of  high  land  against  which 
they  blow.  W^here  this  high  groimd  fails,  the  condition  of  the 
vegetation  gives  evidence  of  an  effect  exerted  by  the  wind ;  th 
trees,  f«>r  example,  lose  their  symmetry  and  are  cut. off  on  thei 
northern  side.  But  where  the  siutthemhill  barrier  is  near  enough 
the  vegetation  is  unaffected,  provided  there  be  also  protection  frii 
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other  winds.'  It  is  from  the  west  and  south-west  winds  especially 
th;it  i)rotection  is  required  in  the  ct>Id  months  of  the  year,  and 
aj>art  from  such  protection,  health  resorts  are  not  as  a  rule  found. 
Save  at  a  few  spots  on  the  Mcnai  Straits  there  are  none  on  the 
west  coast  from  Bangor  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn. 
On  the  western  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay  are  two  small  watering- 
places,  Abersoch  and  Llanbodrog,  which  are  begitming  to  attract 
visitors  in  the  winter,  and  Pwllheli  and  Criccieth  on  the  northern 
shore  have  a  mild  temperature  in  the  winter  months.  But  on 
the  coast  south  of  this  there  is  only  one  place  looking  west 
(Barmouth),  which  is  at  all  adapted  for  a  winter  residence.  Here 
the  hills  rise  up  immediately  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and 
limit  the  force  of  the  west  winds  as  the  mountains  on  the  north 
coast  limit  that  of  the  northerly  winds.  Aberdovey  is  wann 
throughout  the  .year,  but  though  on  the  west  coast,  it  looks 
southward. 

Meteorology. — Raiz&fkU. — The  rainfall  in  North  Wales  is  on 
the  whole,  high  (see  Map,  i>agc  128),  but  it  varies  greatly  in 
different  localities  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  taken, 
except  in  the  case  of  Barmouth,  from  the  records  published  by 
Mr.  G.  J,  Symons,  F.R.S. 

RAINKAIX  IK  NORTH  WALES. 

AvcniKe  Aiinimt 
KalDfull  In  luuhei. 

S4-45 

84*46 

34  03 

41-97 

4419 

69 -40 

70-;i-J 

...  111-48 
64 -25 
88-23 
39-2A 
31-28 
2974 
23-9: 
25-41 
3107 
29-51 

The  west  and  south-wast  winds  often  reach  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain   rain-laden,   though    the    former  are   perhaps    somewhat 

<  For  nu  analogous  instance  of  protection  afforded  by  a  background  or  hijili  laud 
oointMire  the  stiite  of  affaira  at  Mnlvern  (pp.  139-140). 
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relieved  of  their  moisture  in  passing  over  the  south  of  Ireland. 
They  deposit  their  watery  contents  on  the  first  high  liinds  they 
meet.  The  greater  part  of  Anglesey  is  flat,  hence  the  amount  of 
rain  is  not  excessive.  It  is  only  34  inches  at  Holyhead,  though  on 
the  higher  lauds  in  the  island  it  reaches  SG-38  inches  or  mor^^H 
Wliere  the  hillR  do  not  approach  the  shore  very  closely,  as  i^^ 
Carnarvon  and  Criccieth,  the  amount  of  rain  is  moderate,  but 
where,  as  at  Barmouth,  but  little  space  is  left  between  hill  and 
sea,  much  rain  falls. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire, the  ranges  of  these  two  counties  form  a  continuous  high 
barrier,  and  on  them  is  deposited  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
moisture  with  which  the  west  and  south-west  winds  are  charged. 
Some  of  the  rain-laden  winds  pass  over  the  low-lying  land  between 
Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire  and  through  the  valley  leadin^^ 
by  Beddgelerfc  and  Cape]  Curig  into  the  higher  part  of  the  vall^^fl 
of  the  Conway,  and  hence  the  rainfall  here  is  somewhat  large. 
Elast  of  this  come  the  high  lands  of  Denbighshire  which  cauise  a 
further  precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain,  so  that  when 
the  south-west  ami  west  winds  rcfu-h  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd,  they 
have  become  drier,  and  in  this  valley  and  on  the  Flintshire  hil 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  rainfall.  Northwaixl  we  find  tl 
at  Llanfairfechan,  which  lies  west  of  the  nort.hward  projection  of  the' 
Snowdoniau  range,  it  is  somewhat  heavy.  At  Llandudno,  which 
is  protected  by  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  it  is  less,  and  it  decreases 
eastward  until  at  Hhyl,  where  there  are  no  surrounding  hills 
precipitate  the  moisture,  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  most  parts 
Great  Britaui. 

Humidity. — ^The  air  of  North  Wales  generally  is  himiid  rath< 
than  dry.     Many  of  the  valleys  are  very  damp,  so  also  are  some 
the  more  level  areas,  as  for  example  certain  parts  of  the  promoi 
tory  of  Llcyn.     On  the  other  hand  the  air  of  the  coast  generally  i^ 
not  damp,  auti  that  of  the  north  coast  is  distinctly  dry.     At  Llan- 
dudno the  average  jiercentage  of  humidity  recorded  during  fifteen 
years,  18S1-1895,  was  78*5,  for  the  corres]>jnding  years  at  Ilfra- 
combe  85,  at  Torquay  80*8,  Ventnor  8V2,  Blackpool   S31,  Scar- 
borough 841,  [at  Rhyl  787  for  the  ten  years  1881-1890].> 

At  Colwyn  Bay  the  records  extend  over  a  much  shorter  perioti ;' 

'  For  further  detailg  we  nlao  pp.  127  and  141. 
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but  it  would  appear  as  if  the  degree  of  humidity  is  even  less  than 
nt  Llandudno.  In  l894~lKt)5  it  waa  77*7,  whilst  in  the  aamn  year 
at  Llandudno  it  was 787,  at  Torquay  804,  at  Blackpool  8L  Two 
<auses  probably  lead  to  the  drjueas  of  the  air  on  the  North 
Welsh  c*jast:  the  removal  of  much  of  the  moisture  from  the 
prevailing  winds  by  the  atljacent  high  lauds,  and  the  geological 
formation  which  tends  to  rapid  removal  of  the  moisture  from  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  carboniferous  limevStone  crops  out  only  in 
a  few  places,  but  in  many  otlicr  parts  there  is  a  drift  deposit  above 
the  rock  which  allows  of  ready  drainage.  Fog  is  not  frequent ; 
mists  of  courae  come  down  from  the  hilts,  or  rise  from  the  sea,  but 
dense  fogs  are  extremely  rare. 

No  record  with  regard  to  the  humidity  of  the  west  coast  of 
North  Wales  and  in  Cardigan  Bay  are  available,  but  there  is 
rcA-son  to  believe  that  there  is  at  least  no  excess  of  moLsture  in  the 
air.  Fogs  are  undoubtedly  ]css  common  than  at  many  places  on 
the  south  coast  of  England. 

Temperature  and  Sunshine. — A  uiarkcrl  feature  of  the 
climatology  of  North  Wales  is  the  com|mnitively  high  temperature 
which  prevails  on  the  coast  in  the  colder  months.  In  jMissingfroni 
Chester  westward  in  the  winter  on  the  line  which  skirts  the 
sea-shore,  the  influence  of  less  rigorous  atmospheric  conditions  is 
often  very  noticeable.  If  there  has  been  a  snowy  landscape  east- 
ward, the  snow  gnuhially  dlsiippetu^ ;  dull,  cold  weather  i.s  often 
replaced  by  bright  simshine  and  mild  air,  and  in  the  protected 
partfs  beyond  the  valley  of  the  CJIwyd  the  vegetation  gives  eWdence 
of  marked  improvement  in  the  climatic  conditions.  The  tcmjjera- 
ture  of  this  part  of  the  cuast  in  winter  indeed,  does  not  differ  very 
materially  fn>m  that  of  the  south  coast  of  England. 

The  Mitcorologkal  Atla&  of  the  British  Isles,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  Meteorological  Council,  represents  the  isothermal 
lineal  as  passing  almost  directly  northward  from  the  south-west  of 
England  to  the  north  of  Wales  bi'tween  October  and  April ;  the 
isotherm  of  42  for  December  and  January  being  drawn  along  the 
southern  coast  to  the  neighbourhoi>d  of  Exmouth.  whence  it  runs 
northward  to  Llandudno,  whilst  Torquay  and  Pwllheli  are  placed 
on  the  same  isotherm,  43.* 

According  to  Dr.    Nicol,  the    average  annual  temperature   of 
^  Compare  dtao  the  Isotliennal  Maps  ou  p.  33£  of  this  volume. 
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Llandudno  was  practically  the  same  between  1861  and  1881  as  that 
of  Bournemouth  (SO^'S  and  50°*3  respectively),  whilst  between 
1874  and  1881  it  was  somewhat  lower  at  Brighton  (49°*9) ;  but  in 
the  series  of  years  1881-1890  the  average  annual  temperature  of 
Llandudno  was  only  49''*2,  and  therefore  slightly  lower  than  that 
of  the  winter  health  resorts  on  the  south  coast.  The  difiference  is 
noticeable  in  all  quarters  of  the  year,  but  is  most  marked  in  the 
summer,  as  will  be  seen  fix>m  the  following  table  in  which  Black- 
pool and  Scarborough  are  included  in  order  to  illustrate  the  varia- 
tions between  the  climate  of  Llandudno  and  bracing  places  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Ekigland  : — 

AVERAGE   MEAN  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AT   LLANDUDNO 
DURING  THB  YBAR8  1881-1890. 


Fourth  Quarter, 
Oct.— l>ec. . 

First  Quarter, 
Jan.— Mafch. 

Second  Quarter, 
April— June. 

Third  Qnarter,    j 
Jnly-Sept      ' 

Llandudno  .     . 
Torquay.     .     . 
Ventiior.     .     . 
Falmouth    .     . 
Scarborough     . 
BlackiKH)l    .     . 

o 

46  0 
47-0 
46-6 
471 
43-4 
42  1 

o 

41-2 
41-7 
42-0 
43-2 
40-6 
40-3 

o 

51-6 
51-6 
62-9 
51-6 
49-6 
49-7 

1 

58*1 
58-5 
60-5 
59-1 
56-7 
63-2 

The  weather  at  Llandudno  is  not  only  mild  but  equable ;  the 
mean  of  the  lowest  daily  temperatures  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  for  the  ten  years  being  36°-^,  whilst  the  daily  range  between 
October  and  March  was  only  8°'8.  The  annexed  table  of  absolute 
minimum  temperature  likewise  points  to  the  comparative  equability 
of  the  winter  climate  : — 

EXTREME  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURE  AT  LLANDUDNO 
DURING  THB  YEARS  1881-1SI>5. 


Uasdudnu  , 
ToirquAy  .  . 
Vflntnor ,  . 
Falmouth 

Hcarbij  rough 


4 

1 

t 

1 

p 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

14-R 

■ 

sa-fl 

27-2 

82-4 

40** 

42*0 

49-4 

^'^ 

M-O 

a&-o 

3019 

Ik'S 

Hi) 

21-3 

sva 

2d-4 

3ft*0 

sw-it 

44*4 

iS'A 

5r.-4 

21-9 

sw 

ao-4 

u-v 

UP 

'ii\-4 

Sfl'7 

i!PH 

SSii 

»ii--* 

4,'ia 

4.1-3 

3V1 

Si'l 

iti-» 

sn 

a-9 

ifls 

21  a 

23-1 

2S'0 

34 -ij 

41 -fl 

4fi'*i 

4S'0 

wr-6 

ai-0 

^•B 

34-1 

Ifl-S 

10(> 

st^l 

'-hi -4 

^_'7-i> 

UH'l 

^'7 

41'S 

40-0 

a-va 

27-0 

3fl-& 

1B*S 

H-l 

0^5 

&-ii 

i8-e 

24tI 

2»-: 

STi-O 

■410 

wn 

SO'l 

Iff'l 

Tl-7 

IA'9 

<M 

The  temperature  will  of  course  vary  a  little  in  different  places 
on  the  coast.    Colwyn,  for  example,  according  to  Dr.  Lord  has  a 
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slightly  higher  temperature  iu  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  (4r"5) 
And  a  lower  average  in  the  summer  months;  but  the  records  of 
Llandudno  may  be  taken  to  represent  generally  the  climate  of  the 
north-west  coast,  at  least  of  those  parts  of  it  which  receive 
jirot-oction  from  the  hills. 

The  vegetation  indicates  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevail. 
The  bay-tree  and  the  launistinus  and  the  fuchsia  flourish  not  oaly 
at  Llandu(bio,  but  at  all  the  sheltered  resorts.  The  myrtle  may 
be  seen  growing  freely  in  the  open  air  at  Penmaenmawr,  and  the 
Eucalyptus  Globulus  has  been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  35  feet 
at  Colwyn. 

In  connection  with  the  temperature  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
tJie  «u3owiall  on  the  north  coast  of  Wales  is  small.  At  Llandudno 
the  average  number  of  days  in  which  snow  fell  in  each  year  from 
1H81-1890  was  10,  at  Torquay  20,  at  Bu.xton  44,  and  even  those 
tigures  do  not  fully  represent  the  slightness  of  the  snowfall :  even 
on  the  days  on  which  snow  is  noted,  the  amount  is  so  little  that  it 
rarely  lies  long. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  passing  westward  along  the 
North  Welsh  coast  the  weather  usually  becomes  brighter  as  well 
as  milder,  but  the  official  records  show  that  the  actual  amount  of 
sunshine  during  the  winter  months  is  less  than  on  thr  south 
ooastu 

In  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  years  188j-18J)0  the 
jiercentage  number  of  hours  of  possible  sunshine  was  29  at  St. 
Leonards,  27  at  Ventnor,  28  at  Falmouth,  and  20  at  Llandudno. 
Sunshinu  wa8  however  only  noted  in  the  last-named  place  in  each 
quarter  during  four  of  the  years  between  1885  and  1890,  and  iu 
one  of  these  quarters  the  instrument  was  not  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  But  the  difterence  between  the  amount  of  sunshine  re- 
corded at  Lhimludnoand  the  other  places  mentioned  cannot  be  thus 
accounted  for.  Moreover  in  the  succeeding  four  years,  1891-1894, 
St.  Leonards  averaged  34  per  cent,  of  sunshine  during  the  first 
id  four  quarters,  Falmouth  32,  and  Llandudno  29.  In  .some 
the  percentage  of  sunshine  on  the  North  Welsh  coast 
kmpares  more  favourably  with  other  places  than  it  did  in  the 
jM^riods  I  have  allndcd  to.  Dr.  Lord,  for  example,  who  has  for 
many  years  kept  records  of  the  meteorology  of  Colw>-n  Bay. 
shows   that   in   1894-1890   Colwyn   Bay    rivalled   Torquay  and 
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Penzance  in  the  total  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  during  the 
winter  months.  Between  October  and  December  there  wen? 
recorded  at  Golwyn  Bay  208  hours  of  sunshine,  at  Torquay  206, 
at  Penzance  217.  From  January  to  Mai*cb  the  numbers  were 
for  Colwyn  Bay  303'(),  Torquay  2^1-7,  for  Penzance  306*9.  The 
sources  of  fallacy  in  observations  in  regard  to  the  amount  uf 
sunshine  are  st^  numerous,  that  slight  or  even  considerable 
variations  in  the  number  of  hours  recorded  at  different  station*. 
prove  very  little.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  winter 
health  resorts  on  the  south  coast  of  Engiatid  have  the  advantiige 
of  a  greater  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  tiiiring  the  winter  month» 
than  the  North  Welsh  coast.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  reganl  to  the  number  of  sunless  daj's. 
Taking  the  years  1895,  1896.  and  1897.  the  only  years  available 
for  comparison,  Colwyn  Bay  had  an  average  of  4G'6  sunless  days, 
Torquay  58,  Penzance  87.  In  the  winter  quarters  alone  the 
average  of  sunless  days  for  the  three  years  was  Colwyn  Ba}*  44, 
Torquay  49,  Penzance  CI.  Here  too  comparison  is  difficult 
owing  to  the  want  of  similarity  of  mi^thods  of  observation.  It 
may  well  be  however^  that  though  there  is  less  sunshine,  there 
may  be  fewer  sunless  days  on  the  North  Welsh  cctast  owing  t»> 
the  moods  of  the  weather  being  more  vaiiable,  and  the  general 
imjjression  of  winter  visitors  seems  in  accorti  with  this  view. 

In  Anglesey  the  average  winter  tempemtui-e  is  high.  At 
Holyhe^id  during  the  25  years  ending  1895,  the  mean  temper- 
ature in  Januaiy-,  February  and  March  was  4-2''2,  whilst  it  waSi 
41  '9  at  Llandudno.  Between  October  and  December  it  waa' 
45'*'9  at  Holyhea<l,  and  44  '3  at  Llandudno.  Nevertheless  the 
mean  average  tempemture  at  the  two  places  was  exactly  the 
siune,  showing  that  the  winter  is  slightly  wanner  and  the  summer 
slightly  cooler  at  Holyhead. 

Along  the  shoi^es  of  the  Mcnai  Straits  signs  of  winter  mildness 
are  in  many  places  seen,  and  at  Carnarvon  the  meteorological 
reconls  with  which  the  medical  oflficer  of  health,  Dr.  Fraser,  has 
furnished  me.  show  a  temperature  ver)'  much  like  that  of  Holy- 
head. Records  have  only  been  kept  here  since  1894,  but  in  tho 
four  years  1894  to  1897  the  average  temperature  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  was  42'''2,  whilst  that  of  the  last  quarter 
was  45 ''6. 
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South  of  Caman^ou  we  fin<i  some  in<lioutions  of  a  warm  winter 
climate,  but  except  at  Barmouth,  no  lueteoroiogical  records  are 
available.  From  reconis  supplied  Lo  me  by  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Barmouth, 
I  find  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  between  1888  and  1897  was  40  '9.  whilst  that  of  the  fourth 
quarter  was  44  "7,  both  averages  being  about  a  degree  lower  than 
at  Llandudno.  The  records  however  are  not  of  course  strictly  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  latter  place,  since  they  concern  a  difterent 
series  of  years.  Save  at  Barmouth  where  hills  rise  immediately 
behind  the  town,  the  vegetation  shows  but  little  indication  of 
wint4,'r  warmth  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  look  directly 
westward.  But  on  the  westeni  and  northern  sides  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  at  Abersoch,  Llanbedrog,  Pwllheli,  and  to  some  extent  at 
Criccieth,  the  vegetation  gives  evidence  of  equability  of  climate 
and  absence  of  severe  weather  in  the  winter. 

Ab^rdovey,  which  looks  southwanl  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey, 
is  probably  the  warmest  place  on  the  North  Welsh  coast  in  winter, 
but  no  meteorological  data  are  available,  although  observations 
have  recently  been  commenced.  ThiTC  are  ncr  means  of  deter- 
mining the  coinpamtive  amount  of  sunshine  in  the  various  places 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  Wales,  nor  is  there  any  record  of 
the  snowfall,  although  there  is  i-eason  to  believe  that  it  is  as  small 
on  the  west  coast  as  it  is  on  the  north. 

In  the  summer  months  the  health  resorts  on  the  coast  of  North 
Wales  being  expose<l  to  the  north  and  west  winds  have  probably 
n  lower  temjiemture  than  thost^  of  the  stuith  coast  of  England. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  so  feir  as  the  north  jiai't  of  the  Welsh 
ciio^t  is  concenietl.  Whether  it  is  ao  at  Pwllheli  and  Criceieth 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Aberdovey  has  the  reputation  of  being 
extremely  warm  in  the  summer. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  briefly  the  cause  of  the 
comparatively  high  temperature  of  the  Welsh  coast  in  M*inter. 
The  warmth  of  the  western  i>ortion  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  northwai-d  through  the  Irish  Channel. 
According  to  the  Mcteorolog-ical  Atlas,  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  year  the  average  temperature  of  the  sea  in 
Cardigan  Bay  (4J)''"3)  Ls  much  the  sanie  as  that  of  the  water  on 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshii-e.  Northwaixl,  the  teujper- 
ature  of  the  water  falls  somewhat.     In  Carnarvon  Bay  it  only 
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averages  48°*5  arid  at  Holyhead  47 '5.  But  further  east  at  the 
lightship  off  LiveqxK>I  it  has  fallen  to  45''*3. 

It  seems  then  that  the  sea  on  the  north  coast  of  Wales  is 
cooler  than  either  on  the  west  coast  or  south  coast  of  England 
during  the  winter  months,  and  that  the  mildness  of  the  north 
coast  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Two  other  factors  in  climatology  probably  influence  it;  air  de- 
prived of  it*i  moisture  beoomes  not  only  drier  but  warmer,  and 
much  of  the  air  which  blows  on  the  Welsh  coast  has  passed  over 
high  lands  before  reaching  it,  and  has  thus  been  to  a  certain 
extent  depleted  of  its  moisture.  The  west  and  south-west  winds 
occur  lar  more  fretjuently  than  any  others  in  North  Wales ;  the  west 
winds  have  passed  over  Ireland  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Anglesey, 
whilst  the  south-west  winds  have  had  to  cross  still  higher  lands  to 
reach  the  coast.  The  second  factor  is  the  protection  from  west 
winds  which  is  afforded  to  much  of  the  north  coast  of  Wales,  by 
the  hills  which  run  northward  and  t-erminate  at  or  near  the  sea. 

The  west  wiiul  is  not  a  cold  wind  but  Is  often  vehement, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air  somewhat,  and  rendering 
th«>se  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  fidly  exposed  to  it  unsuitable 
for  winter  i^uarters.  From  the  west  and  east  winds  all  the  health 
resorts  on  the  north  coast  of  Wales  are  more  or  less  protected. 
They  are  indeed  exposed  to  the  north,  north-west  and  north-easfc 
winds,  but  the  records  at  Llandudno  show  that  in  the  ten  years 
1881-1890  these  were  only  observed  here  on  an  average  76  times 
during  the  year,  whilst  the  west  and  sduth-west  winds  were  noted 
on  303  occasions 

Concerning  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  inland  parts  of  North 
Wales,  no  records  are  available.  In  the  winter  the  temperaturo 
doubtless  for  the  moat  part  is  low,  though  in  some  of  the  wider 
valleys,  as  for  example,  at  Trefriw,  the  weather  is  fairly  mild,  and 
here  and  there,  even  in  the  mountainous  parts,  a  few  protected 
spots  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  wann.  In  the  summer  the 
higher  lands  are  cool  and  bracing,  but  most  of  the  valleys  are  too 
narrow  and  close  ro  atforr!  suitable  resting-places  for  invalids. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — The  incidence  of  various  ailments 
in  special  localities  will  be  alluded  t^  later  on,  but  reference  may 
lx>  here  made  to  the  general  distribution  of  two  or  three  of  the 
more  important. 
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Malaria. — Until  comparatively  recently  there  were  ague  dis- 
tricts in  North  Wales.  Dr.  Lloyti  Roberts  of  Denbigh  states  that 
niataria  was  prevalent  in  the  flat  district  near  Rhuddlnn  until 
drainage  was  established  by  the  constniction  of  a  series  of  tlykes 
in  the  neighbourhomi  of  Prestatyn,  and  according  to  Dr.  Jones 
Morris  of  Portmadoc  the  reclainie<l  land  in  the  valley  running  up 
towards  Aberglaslyn  was  an  ague-producing  district  long  aft^r 
the  sea  had  been  prevented  flowing  over  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  cefatury.  Dr.  Eyton  Lloyd  of  Rhyl  ttays  that  even  yet  there 
ore  pe<:»ple  living  whore  the  Clwyd  valley  opens  out  towards  the 
sea  who  suffer  from  malarial  affections  contracted  in  earlier  times. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  now  originates  either  there  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Principality. 

Phthisis. — Acconling  to  the  rt^tuma  of  the  Registrar-(ienural, 
the  death-rate  from  phthisis  is  higher  in  North  Wales  than  in 
England  and  Wales  generally.  The  annexed  table  however  shows 
that  there  was  a  con.siderable  fall  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in 
the  decade  ending  1891,  and  that  this  decrease  was  slightly  more 
marked  than  the  similar  diminution  which  occurred  in  England. 
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The  following  table,  which  gives  the  moitality  per  1.000  living 
in  the  various  registration  districts  into  which  the  piut  of  Nurth 
Wales  here  dealt  with  is  divided,  indicates  the  comparative 
mortality  of  phthisis  in  the  ten  yeiu^  ending  1891 : — 


nmtlw  i»r  l.ttW 

DmUid  prt  1,000 

rmm  all  rAtuieit. 

from  inilhWj*. 

.„„,  ^Enelftnd  and  Wales 
'88li  North  WaleH 

21-27 

2'n6 

20-59 

2-571 

ifloi /England  KiKl  Wii]« 
^«»'  iNortli  Wales 

lfi-08 

1-724 

18-68 

'j-n^i 

Wrexlmm 

1-46 

Conw-Ry 

1-78 

HolywoU 

1-7S 

Corwen 

l*8fl 

Bak 

188 

Kutbin 

r»4 

Dolgnlly 

201 

Pwllheli 

2-06 

St.  Asaph 

209 

Llaiirw8t 

2-22 

Holyhead 

2*24 

Auglwpy 

2-32 

Festiniog 

2-Sl 

Bangor 

2-52 

Cnniurvon 

2-96 

The  names  given  above  correspond  to  large  areas,  and  the 
mortality  bears  no  necessary  relationship  to  that  of  the  town  from 
which  the  district  is  named.  Pwllheli,  for  example,  includes  the 
whole  of  the  Lleyn  peninsula  in  which  the  death-mte  is  distinctly 
higher  than  in  Pwllheli  itself.     It  will  be  seen  however  that  the 
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itiortftlity  from  phthisis  in  North  Wales  is  higher  in  the  west  than 
in  the  east;  this  is  specially  seen  in  the  mountainous  districts. but 
it  in  noted  too  in  the  flat  table-land  of  Anglesey.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  high  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  Wale5  is 
apparent  rather  than  real,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Princi- 
pality to  return  under  the  heading  of  phthisis,  deaths  which 
would  elsewhere  appear  under  the  classification  of  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  unrloubtt^lly  whilst  the  deaths  reconled  from 
phthisis  are  more  numerous,  those  classified  under  the  heading  of 
respiratory  dirtoasey.  other  than  phthisis,  are  less  numerous  thau 
in  England  and  Wales. 

But  from  officei-s  of  health  and  practitioncra  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  many  |mrts  of  North  Wales,  and  especially 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  damp  narrow  valleys,  and  where  the 
house  accommodation  is  defective,  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
is  excessive.  For  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  rt»cent 
phthisis  death -rat«  in  several  well-known  urban  districts  in 
Carnarvonshire,  I  am  indebted  to  the  report*  of  Dr.  Fraser,  the 
officer  of  health  for  that  C4junty,  who  has  kindly  placed  them  at 
my  dispoStiL  The  average  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  five  years  ending  1897  was  TSS,  the  average 
death-rate  from  all  causes  being  17*8 1 — 


DcAtb-nle. 

OeaUi-ntA. 

AUCAUMB. 

FlithUlK. 

All  causM. 

PhlUita. 

Llamliidoo        13'5 

... 

...     09 

Pwllheli            19-1 

...     1« 

Colwyii  Bay      11*0 

... 

. . .     1-2 

Conway            lfl-5 

... 

...     !•» 

Penniaenmawrl4*5 

... 

...     1'2 

Bongor            18  17 

...     1-8 

Criccieth            H'l 

... 

...     1-5 

Carnnrvon        18T> 

... 

...     W 

LUiifairrechui  14*7 

... 

...     1-6 

Meiifti  Bridge  20  5 

... 

...   a-e 

The  uiedical  officer  of  health  for  Rh}!,  Dr.  Eyton  Lloyd,  has 
furni.shed  me  with  statistics  which  show  that  the  general  death- 
rate  during  the  five  years  ending  1897  in  this  urban  district  waa^ 
19'(J,  whilst  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  was  1'3.  The  death-rate 
frmu  phthisis  in  the  Abergele  sub-registration  district  which 
includes  six  niral  parishes  and  the  urban  council  district  of 
Abergele  and   Pensam  is,  according  to  Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts,  13. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  high  death-mte  from  phthisis  in 
certfiin  places,  as  for  example  Menai  Bridge ;  it  is  possible  how- 
ever, if  a  longer  series  of  observations  could  be  given  we  should, 
finti  the  tleath-mte  smaller.     The  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  Northj 
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WalmilMnQS  largely  due  to  the  bad   housing  of  the  working- 
B^)ecinlly  in  country  districts,  and  ptiriiaps  in  part  tn  the 

kpness  of  many  locjilities.  Dr.  Frascr's  reports  show  that  in 
Carnarvonshire  the  death-rate  in  rural  districts  is  higher  than  in 
urban  districts,  an<i  the  cramped  ill-ventilated  cottages  common 
in  North  Wales  must  encourage  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  hacil- 
lua  It  is  probable  that  a  linntcd  supply  of  food  was  formerly  an 
important  factor  in  predi$|x}sing  to  consumption,  and  even  now 
the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  may  have  some  effect  in  this 
direction.  Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts  h;is  pointed  out  that  it  le-ads  to 
the  prevalence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  digestive  troubles,  and 
defective  nutrition  may  ensue  from  this  cause.  From  the  pre- 
valence of  phthisis  in  the  mountainous  di.stricts  of  the  \vest  j^rt 
of  North  Wales  it  woukl  seem  that  a  home  for  those  predis[)08t*d 
to  this  ailment  should  not  be  sought  here ;  on  the  other  hand  in 
most  of  the  health  resorts  on  the  west  coast  there  is  no  excess  of 
phthisis,  whilst  on  the  north  cojist  and  in  the  eastern  jjart 
of  North  Wales  the  mortality  from  this  ailment  is  below  the 
aventgf, 

TabeB  Heflenterica  and  other  Tubercular  Affections. — 
The  returns  of  deaths  under  these  headings  furnished  by  the 
Registrar-General  from  North  Wales  are  lower  in  comparison 
with  the  population  than  those  fi'oni  England  and  Wales  generally, 
but  these  returns  are  liable  to-  so  much  eiror  that  a  detailed 
ftccttunt  i>f  them  would  serve  no  purpose. 

Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Typhoid  Fever. — These 
ailments  are  not  specially  prevalent  in  North  \Vales.  The  death- 
rate  from  diphtheria  indeed  is  slightly  higher  than  in  England 
and  Wales  generally,  but  sa^rlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever 
contribute  less  to  the  mortality. 
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From  time  to  time  local  epidemicH  of  diphtheria  make  their 
ftppoamnct?  in  the  various  districts,  some  of  the  low-lying  damp 
valleys  being  specially  liable  to  them.  The  bleak  damp  plain 
which  nms  iiregularly  Jicross  the  LIgjti  peninsula  hafl  two  severe 
visitations  of  diphtht-ria  and  the  death-rate  in  the  Pwllheli  dis- 
trict fn>m  this  ailnu-nt  is  therefore  very  high.  But  in  the  other 
districts  the  iimrtality  from  diphtheria  is  distinctly  below  the 
average  in  England  and  Wales.  Scarlet  fever  prevailed  to  the 
largest  extent  in  Flintshire,  but  is  also  above  the  average  in 
the  Wrexham  and  Festiniog  Registration  areas.  The  death-rate 
from  tj^ihoid  fever  was  very  small ;  only  in  Bangor  did  it  exceed 
the  average,  whilst  in  all  the  other  districts  it  was  much  below. 


HEALTH    UESORTS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Prestatyn. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  North  Welsh  coast  from  Chester. 
Prestatyn  is  the  first  health  resort  which  calls  for  attention.  It 
MtJinds  between  the  sea  and  the  base  of  the  northern  termination 
of  the  Flintshire  hills,  but  almost  at  the  point  where  they  begin  to 
trend  southward  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Clwyd.  Behind  it  tho  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  3,500  feet;  in 
front  there  is  a  large  stretch  of  flat  land,  much  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  seii  at  high  tides  until  recent  timea  To  the  east 
this  flat  land  is  sandy,  but  the  western  portion  is  damp  pasture 
land.  At  Prestatyn  the  coaist  seems  generally  rising,  and  we  see 
the  remains  of  the  landing-place  and  a  warehouse  in  the  middle 
of  a  flat  land,  showing  that  here  the  water  At  high  tide  was  once 
d4?ep  enough  for  cargo  boats.  Now  a  series  of  sand-hills  several 
hundred  yards  north  of  these  remains  to  mark  the  high-water  line, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  before  long  the  whole  of  the  flat  surface 
between  the  village  of  Prestatyn  and  these  sand-hills  will  be 
covered  by  buildings.  The  town  is  s(jmewhat  irregularly  built,  and 
has  no  attractive  features.  Except  on  the  south  and  a  slight 
extent  on  the  east,  it  has  no  protection  from  adjacent  hills.  Yet 
it  has  advantages  as  a  health  resort,  for  the  rainfall  is  vety  small, 
not  above  24  inches,  probably  a  little  less ;  its  exposed  position 
renders  it  a  tone-giving  place  in  the  summer,  and  it  has  good  sands. 


RHYL 
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The  drainage  is  fairly  satisfactory- ;  it  nins  into  a  large  covorefl 
tank  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  ovei-flow 
li-oni  this  tank  passes  into  a  sewer  which  enters  int^»  a  small  streani 
near  the  sea.  There  is  an  arrangement  for  emptying  this  tank 
from  time  to  time  by  pumjiing  its  contents  into  the  sewer  which 
ordinarily  receives  the  overflow.  The  town  receives  its  water  from 
the  reservoir  supplying  Rhyl.  Though  there  is  little  frost  or  snow 
Preatat\Ti  is  not  n  mnter  resort,  fur  in  mnter  and  early  spring  it  is 
visited  by  strong  C":>ld  winds.  It  is  becoming  a  popular  resort  for 
people  from  the  large  towns  of  the  north,  but  has  not  many 
attractions  for  the  fastidious  health-seeker. 


Rhtl. 

Four  miles  west  of  Prestatyn,  in  the  inidtlle  of  the  level  stretch 
of  land  in  which  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd  terminates  seaward,  is 
the  town  of  Bhyl,  with  between  8,000  and  9,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  well-built  town  on  flat  land,  free  from  hill  surroundings, 
exposed  to  everj'  wind,  and  has  the  aclvanUage  of  sands  excellently 
adapted  for  walking  or  safe  bathing.  The  large  extent  of  the 
iands  and  the  excellent  bathing  render  it  a  healthy  and  popular 
resort  in  the  summer  months,  and  no  jMiins  have  been  spared  by 
the  provision  of  an  aj-tificial  lake  and  other  means  to  supply 
attractions  to  visitors. 

A  mai'ked  feature  in  the  climatology  of  Rhyl  is  the  smallness 
of  its  rainfall.  The  following  meteorological  tiible  (see  p.  .H02}  has 
been  abstracted  from  the  annual  report  of  Dr  Eyton  Lloyd,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Rhyl,  and  kinilh'  placed  by  him  at 
my  disposal.  It  gives  the  rainfall  and  monthly  and  annual 
temperature  for  ten  years  between  18S2  and  18J)2. 

The  sandy  alluvial  soil  on  which  Rhyl  is  built  and  the  small 
Fftinfall,  render  it  a  dry  place.  Rhyl  is  essentially  a  summer  resort» 
but  the  weather  is  ollen  satisfactory  for  visitiirs  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  first  three  months  strong  cold  winds  prevail,  but 
after  this  and  in  the  summer  months  the  weather  is  warmer  than 
in  other  places  on  thecotist,  though  owing  to  the  exposed  situation, 
Rhyl  is  not  close  as  well  as  hot. 

The  water  supply  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  a  reservoir  at 
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METEOEOLOC.ICAL  STATISTICS  OF  UHYL 
FOR  THB  TEN   TEARS  )»SS-180:£aBl*0oiuat«d). 
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Uanefydd,  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  suuth-west  of  the  town.  It 
is  not  derived  from  springs,  but  collected  from  a  wutershcd; 
nevertheless  it  is  somewhat  hard  in  character,  since  it  is  a  lime- 
stone district  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

The  drainage  of  Rhyl  has  been  most  can^fully  attended  to. 
The  sewers  are  well  ventilated,  and  at  their  dead  ends  are 
automatic  Hushing-tanks.  The  sewage  is  collected  in  a  reservoir, 
and  from  this  pumped  np  into  the  high-level  reser\'oir,  which  \a 
discharged  twice  in  twenty-four  hmirs,  when  the  tidt*  bt^gins  to 
ebb,  below  low-water  mark,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town.  It  has  been  ascertaintnl  that  the  currents  from  the  place  of 
discharge  are  seaward,  and  that  no  sewage  is  brought  back  towards, 
the  coast, 

Neither  phthisis  nor  strumous  cffecta  are  common  among  the 
natives,  and  phthisical  visitors  usually  do  very  well  during  the 
summer.  Dr.  Eytou  Lloyil  informs  nie  that  he  rarely  see>  hiemor- 
rhage  in  consumptive  visitors.  For  cases  of  asthma  Rhyl  is  not 
well  suited,  but  rheumatic  patients  seem  to  benefit.  Rhyl  how- 
ever is  a  place  for  visitors  who  want  to  be  refreshed  by  sea-air  or 
sea-bathing  rather  than  an  invalid  resort.  Children  seem  to 
benefit  markedly  from  the  bmcing  air  of  Rhyl,  and  the  place  is 
very  well  adapted  for  them  since  the  shore  is  perfectly  safe. 
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Areroele,  Pensarn,  LLAxnuLAa 

A  few  habitations,  in  some  of  which  aox;omni!>f]ation  is  found  for 
visitors  in  the  suninjcr  months,  dot  the  flat  coast^land  west  of  Rhyl. 
Those  who  take  advantage  of  this  aocoiifniodation  should  carefully 
scrutinize  the  water  supply,  which  in  some  cases  is  derived  from 
surface  ilniinage,  and  therefore  not  all  that  eau  be  desired.  Lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd,  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  fi-om  the  high  lands  which  bound  this  valley,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  shore,  Abergele  receives  protection 
from  the  westerly  winds,  and  some  shelter  too  from  hills  to  the 
south,  but  is  freely  exposed  to  the  east  and  northerly  winds. 

The  warmth  of  this  part  in  the  winter  has  led  to  the  building  of 
many  good  residences  around  it,  but  Abergele  itself  is  not  used  ns 
a  winter  resort.  In  the  summer  it  is  a  pleasant  place,  since  it  is 
not  closed  in  with  the  hills.  It  hius  the  advantage  too  of  being  on 
the  carboniferous  limestone  which  here  crops  up  towaixls  the 
surface,  though  in  many  places  it  is  d(?eply  covered  by  drill. 
Directly  north  of  this  and  close  to  the  sea-shore  is  PenBam,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  pait  of  lodging-houses.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
pretty  place,  but  breezy  and  tone-giving  in  the  summer.  In  the 
winter  too,  it  is  bright,  and  warmer  than  would  be  expected  from 
its  situation.  This  is  due  probably  to  some  protection  it  receives 
from  the  hiils  to  the  west  and  south. 

Beyond  Abergele,  the  high  lands  in  which  the  Denbighshire 
mountains  terminate,  approach  the  shore  closely,  but  at  Llandulai 
a  break  occurs  in  the  hilly  coast-line.  Here  the  little  river  Dtihui 
enters  the  sea,  the  valley  in  which  it  runs  widening  out  to  form  a 
kind  of  basin  Wking  northwanl.  The  nsing  land  on  the  western 
side  of  this  bjisin  is  wonderfully  warm  and  nunny,  protected  as  it 
is  on  the  east  and  west,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  south.  No 
meteorological  records  are  available,  but  the  vegetation  gives 
evidence  of  extremely  mild  winters.  In  some  of  the  gardens  the 
pnxluce  is  ready  for  use  almo.st  as  early  as  in  the  most  favoured 
places  in  Cornwall.  DiflSculties  in  obtaining  building  huid  have 
prevented  the  development  of  Llandulas,  but  a  considemble 
number  of  residences  have  been  built  in  recent  years,  and  as 
Llandulas,  besides  being  warm  in  the  winter,  is  on  the  carboniferous 
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limestone,  and  is  well  drained  and  supplied  with  water,  it  will 
probably  become  a  useful  winter  health  resort 


COLWYX    BaV. 

In   recent  years  Colwyn    Bay  has  become  one  of  the  n» 
important  winter  health  re.sorts  of  the  north.     It  owes  its  rapid 
rise  to  its  exceptional  situation. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Llundulas,  Penmaen  Head,  nearly  300 
feet  high,  projects  into  the  sea.  At  this  point  the  hills  recede 
from  the  shore,  and  then  after  running  parallel  to  it  for  nearly  two 
miles  again  approach  it.  A  belt  of  land  is  thus  left  about  a  mile 
wide,  which  gradual  I3'  slopes  upwards  to  the  ba*ie  of  the  semi- 
circle *A'  hills,  ranging  from  300  to  600  feet  high,  which  surround  it. 
The  whole  of  this  is  often  known  as  Colwyn  Bay,  but  the  town  of 
this  name  is  situated  at  the  western  end  nt*  the  belt  and  protected 
on  the  soiith  and  west  by  the  wooded  hills  of  Bryn  Euron  ;  still 
further  to  the  north-west  are  the  high  lands  terminating  in  the 
Little  Oniie,  Doubtless  at  one  time  the  bases  of  the  hills  con- 
Htitnterl  the  coast-line.  The  layers  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay  found 
throughout  the  area  known  as  Colwyn  Bay  are  drift  deposits  of 
the  glacier  jxiiriiHl,  juid  tho  hods  of  sand  and  gravel,  sKiping  upwards 
a.s  they  do  from  the  sea,  provide  efficient  subsoil  drainage. 

Save  where  a  valley  He|uirates  the  Pwllycrochan  spurs  from 
Br^n  Enron,  Colwyn  Bay  is  well  protected  on  the  west  as  well  as 
the  south,  but  through  this  valley  a  strong  current  at  times  blows 
over  the  north-western  side  of  the  town  and  its  coast  continuation 
northwards  to  Rhos. 

The  more  distant  part  of  the  serai-circle  of  hills  gives  protoction 
on  the  south-east  and  east,  but  these  winds  are  rare  as  compared 
with  those  from  the  west.  The  chief  force  of  the  south-east  wind 
passes  over  Colwyn  Bay  and  reaches  the  level  of  the  sea. 

To  the  north  and  north-east  winds  it  is  fully  exposed ;  these 
however  blowing  against  the  high  land  which  partially  surrounds 
the  town  seem  to  lose  the  evil  influence  they  would  otherwise 
have.  The  whole  of  the  area  included  in  the  semi-cirele  of  hills 
is  more  or  less  protected,  but  a  little  eastward  of  the  town  of 
C«:tlwyn  Bay  this  protection  is  less  marked,  especially  where  the 
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valley  of  Nant-y-Glyn  intersects  the  surrounding  range  and 
makes  a  gap  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  through 
which  strong  air  currents  drive.  Near  Penmaen  Head  ia  Old 
Colwyn,  which  is  exposed  to  the  north,  but  well  protected  to  the 
east  and  south-ea^t. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  afforded  by  surrounding  hills, 
strong  winds  are  frequently  felt,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  in 
this  district  of  Colwyn  Bay,  and  wherever  the  background  af  hills 
ia  low,  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  vegetation  is  shown  by  the  shape 
of  the  trees,  which  are  flattened  on  the  windward  side, 

A  very  exact  record  of  the  rainfall  and  temperature  has  been 
kept  for  many  years  by  A.  0.  Walker,  Esq.,  at  Nant-y-Glyn, 
which  is  a  short  distance  from  tho  town  and  150  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  more  recently  Dr.  Lord  of  Colwyn  Bay  has  also  made  a  series 
of  meteorological  observations  in  the  town  itself.  I  am  indebted 
to  these  gentlemen  for  the  data  from  which  the  meteorological 
table  relating  to  Colwyn  Bay  has  been  prepared : — 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  OF  TEMPERATURE,    HUMIDITY  AND  RAIKFALL, 
AT  NANT-Y-GLYK,   COLWYN    BAY. 

1688-1890.  • 

From  the  Meteorological  Booonl  of  A.  0.  Walejck,  Ksq.,  F.L.a.,  Kant-y-Olya. 


TWMPKRATVaK. 

RAlNrALU 

Uomrn. 

Max. 

14*9 

Mill. 
85 '6 

Mean. 
40-2 

Heiin  Daily 
87 

No.  of 

Humidilr. 

JADU&ry.     ,     .     . 

2-88 

16 

84  0 

February     .     .     . 

45-2 

36-6 

40-9 

9-8 

S14 

14 

78-4 

Marcli     .... 

47-6 

8«*5 

42-1 

12-6 

2-07 

14 

78-8 

^\  :  :  :  : 

527 

38-1 

45-4 

U'3 

1-85 

13 

74-8 

C8-8 

43  0 

60*9 

15*3 

216 

13 

71-8 

June 

64-8 

48-5 

£6-6 

15-9 

1-88 

11 

787 

July  ,               .     . 

66-3 

62-5 

69-4 

14-8 

2-48 

IS 

73-2 

Atignst  .... 

66*5 

60-7 

58-1 

14-6 

3-35 

15 

77-2 

8«pt«mber  .     ,     . 

fl2-7 

48-1 

55-4 

14-1 

2-45 

15 

77-3 

October  .... 

551 

43-1 

49-1 

11-4 

3-20 

18 

79-6 

NoTtmber  .     .     . 

500 

39-5 

447 

10-4 

3-72 

18 

81-0 

December    .     .     . 

44-7 

36-2 

8»-9 

10-0 

2-97 

16 

807 

le  following  records  of  sunshine  and  sunless  da}^  in  Co1w}ti 
is  taken  from  Dr.  Lord's  paper  on  Colwyn  Bay  in  the  Medical 
Chr&nicU,  July  1896 :— 
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Table  BHOvriNO  SuMSHtNX  avd  Scnless  Dats  at  Oolwtv  Bay,  fkom 
Jaxi^ahy  1894  TO  JcMS  1890. 


Houni  of 

SiiBteas 

Mosrra. 

SUDtthine. 

Dva. 

January 

6»*S 

6-0 

Fubruary    .... 

86-7 

6-7 

Uardi 

US'6 

SO 

April 

191-8 

a-8 

May  ...,,.     . 

258-3 

0-6 

June  . 

239-5 

0-6 

July 

199-5 

1-5 

Augnst 

136*5 

2-0 

Septoiutxfr  .... 

197-0 

3-0 

October 

99-6 

3-0 

November  .... 

64-6 

7*6 

December    .... 

i4  0 

7-6 

First  Quarter  .     .     . 

303-6 

14-7 

Second  Quarter     .     . 

689-6 

3-5 

Tliird  Quarter .     .     . 

532-0 

0-6 

Fourth  Qtiarter     ,     , 

208-0 

17  0 

jY«tt 

J7S3'S 

41-7 

Colwyn  Bay  is  a  sunny  place  whether  judged  by  the  hours  of 
sunshine  or  the  small  number  of  sunless  days.  The  average 
annual  temperature  is  slightly  lower  than  either  at  Llandudno  or 
Rhyl  and  less  than  a  degree  lower  than  at  Torquay.  But  the 
lower  average  is  chiefly  due  to  the  coolness  of  the  summer  months. 
Nevertheless  Colwyn  Bay  is  not  a  bracing  place  in  summer, 
because  it  is  within  a  semi-circle  of  hil!s  which  shelter  it  from 
prevailing  winds. 

Old  Colwyn  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  ie  more  cool 
and  bracing,  and  so  too  is  the  village  of  Rhos,  which  is  adjacent 
to  Colwyn  Bay, 

The  mildness  and  equability  of  the  chmate  of  Colwyn  Bay  in 
the  winter  months  is  remarkable.  The  vegetation  gives  proof  of 
this  mildness.  In  sheltered  parts,  as  under  the  Pwllycrochan  hill, 
roses  bloom  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  arbutus,  the  laurusti- 
nus  and  the  bay  flourish. 

In  the  first  i^uurter  of  the  year  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
higher  than  at  Bournemouth,  in  the  last  quarter  very  slightly 
lower. 

The  air  is  by  no  means  still  during  the  winter  months,  for 
though  the  force  of  the  westerly  winds  is  broken  by  the  sheltering 
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I  hills,  they  are  still  felt.     Winds  from  the  east,  north,  and  north- 

I  west  are  comparatively   infrequent,  as  may   be   se^n   from   the 

^^        meteorological  table  relating  to  Llandudno. 
^H  Colwyn  Bay  ia  one  of  the  drier  coii^t  health  resorts,  and  the 

^H      rainfall,  30*7  inches,  is  higher  than  at  Rhyl,  and  largest  in  the 
^H       fourth  quarter  of  the  year.     There  is  free  drainage  through  the 
sandy  soil,  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  (77*7)  is  less  than  at  most 
other  coast  health  resorts. 

During  the  three  years,  1896-8»  Dr.  Lord  has  kept  a  record 
of  the  condition  of  the  mist  at  9  a.m.  Duriftg  this  time  there 
were  only  nine  occasions  on  which  objects  a  mile  away  were 
not  visible.  On  six  of  these  they  were  vi.sible  at  half  a  mile,  on 
two  at  200  yards,  and  on  one  only  at  50-200  yards. 
He  has  supplied  me  with  the.  following  table : — ■ 


i> 


Days  i'er  cent,  op  Mi8T  at  Colwyn  Bay  at  9  a.m. 

DITRTNa   TRR    YEARS    1896-1898. 


HorliAn  nnttc 

Paint  ban,  oh- 
joct*  rlHible  4 
loUea  aod  more. 

Oldeeti  Tlalbte 

Ot^Mta  Tiimie 

OUIeau  TtMtaU 

•harp. 

B  to  4  luilca. 

S  t  •  S  milea, 

1  to3mUaa 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4th  Qnarter' 

41-3 

38-4 

11-2 

47 

3-3 

Ijt  Qaartcr 

44-1 

36-3 

10-4 

6-3 

1-5 

2ad  Quarter 

35-2 

49-1 

10-3 

3-7 

1-5 

Sni  Quarter 

46  0 

42-4 

7-3 

3-3 

0-7 

Year      .     . 

41-7 

4i'r. 

U-8 

4-5 

J '8 

Water  Supply  and  Dralxiage. — Colwyn  Bay  has  an  excellent 
supply  of  pure  and  soft  water,  which  is  obtained  from  Cwlyd 
Lake,  which  is  situated  1,200  ft.  above  the  sea-level  about  three 
miles  from  Trefriw.  The  to\NTi  is  also  well  sewered,  the  sewers 
being  ventilated  where  possible  by  shafts  erected  against  buildings, 
etc.     The  outfall  is  below  low-water  mark  of  spring  tides. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lord  for  most 
of  my  information  on  this  subject. 

Ana-mia  and  debility  are  fairly  common  among  the  residents, 
the  chief  sutFerers  however  being  over-worked  sen'ants  in  lodg- 
ing-houses and  shop-assistants. 

PhMsis,  scTofxda  and  tuberculosis  are  not  common  amongst 
residents.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  in  Colwyn  Bay  is  very  low.     Bronchitis  and  catarrh  are 
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not  infrequent,  especially  in  children.  Dr.  Lord  attributes  this 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  Board-school  ia  situated  from  the 
town,  the  children  often  getting  wet  on  the  way.  Pneumonia 
and  pleurisy  are  not  often  seen  except  during  intluenza  years^ 
Asthma  is  very  uncommon  amongst  the  residents. 

IU7ial  diseases. — Acute  renal  dro]>s/  and  chronic  albuminoriai 
are  very  rare;  so  too  ore  calculus  and  gravel.  Rheumatism  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  do  not  often  occur  among  the  residents. 

Nervous  diseases  ai-e  probably  as  common  as  in  other  places  of 
the  same  size.  I^uralgia  is  often  seen  in  residents,  .very  fre- 
quently in  conjunction  with  ann?mia  and  carious  teeth. 

Disea^ts  of  th^  skin. — Eczema  is  fairly  often  seen  in  residenta. 

Emianic  diseases. — Typhoid  is  uncommon,  so  too  is  diarrhoea. 
Epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  occasionally  occur  as  in  all  other  towns. 
Diphtheria  is  very  rare.  A  few  cases  of  endemic  sore  throats  are 
seen  eveiy  year  when  the  drj'  hot  weather  of  summer  is  succeeded 
by  autumnal  rains. 

Ailments  for  which  Colwyn  Bay  !■  luited. — Owing  to  its 
mild  winters  and  protected  situation,  a  large  number  of  people 
suffering  fmni  chest  affections  now  resort  to  Colwyn  Bay  during 
the  winter  nir>nths.  and  since  there  is  abundant  sunshine  here,  and 
the  chmate  allows  patients  to  be  very  much  in  the  open  air,  many 
cases  do  very  well.  Early  cases  of  phthisis  with  slight  signs  in 
one  apex,  a  little  expectoration  and  irritiitive  cough  as  a  rule 
improve,  whether  hasmoptysis  has  occurred  or  not.  Patients  with 
physical  signs  pointing  to  fibroid  phthisis  generally  obtain  greater 
relief  and  often  are  apparently  cured  even  when  much  expectora- 
tion and  signs  of  cavity  are  present  A  fair  proportion  of  cases 
of  caseous  pneumonia  with  signs  of  softening,  gradually  improve. 
The  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  of  the  Horid 
nervously  anxious  t}'pe  is  unsatisfactory  here  as  it  probably  ia 
everj^where.  Colwyn  Bay  suits  well  the  sufferers  from  bronchitis 
and  catarrh,  while  convalescents  from  pneumonia  and  asthmatic 
patients  also  do  well.  For  rheumatoid  arthritis,  Colwyn  Bay  is 
not  a  good  place. 

The  town  and  district  of  Colwyn  Bay  are  rapidly  acquiring  a 
large  resident  population,  there  being  in  1901  nearly  9,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  addition  to  a  large  temporary  population.  A  finir-siied 
town  with  streets  and  shops  has  now  taken  the    place  of  whut 
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was  until  a  few  years  ago  a  small  village.  But  the  place  is  well 
fitted  for  invalids,  and  sonae  of  the  houses  have  been  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  phthLsical  patients  by  the  provision  of  verandahs 
looking  southward.  The  hills  round  Colwyn  Bay  are  well  wooded, 
and  there  are  pleasant  walks  in  many  directions,  but  save  ntar  the 
sea,  the  land  is  not  level  enough  for  dyspnoeic  patients.  The  higher 
land  in  Colwyn  is  now  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  permanent 
residences.  In  the  summer  Colwyn,  though  fairly  cool,  is  not 
bracing  like  Rhyl  and  other  places  fally  exposed  to  the  winds,  and 
phthisical  patients  do  not  benefit  by  coming  here  at  this  season. 


Llandudno. 

A  little  beyond  Colwyn  the  euast-line  turns  northward,  and 
passes  round  the  promontory  on  which  lalandudno  is  situated. 
At  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  proniontor}'  is  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountain  limestone,  the  Great  Onuo's  Head,  six  miles  in 
circumference,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  678  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  sea  except  on  the  south  side,  where  it  slopes  rapidly  down 
to  the  plain,  separating  the  bays  of  Conway  and  Llandudno, 
here  about  a  mile  apart.  ThLs  plain,  widest  on  the  Llandudno 
side,  terminates  eastward  in  a  ridge  of  small  hills,  and  connects 
the  two  bays  of  Conway  and  JJandudno.  Along  the  semilunar 
bay  of  Llandudno  the  land  is  flat  almost  as  far  as  the  Little 
Orme,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  Great  Ormc.  Llandudno 
largely  owes  its  climatic  advantages  to  the  position  of  the  Great 
Orme,  part  of  it  being  built  under  the  immediate  shelter  of  this 
mountain,  which  on  its  landward  side  is  incurved.  The  base  of 
the  Great  Orme  has  here  yielded  admirable  sites  for  houses,  which 
rise  one  above  the  other  in  terraced  fashion.  In  recent  years 
bnildinga  have  been  extended  along  as  far  as  Conway  Bay. 

The  western  part  of  Llandudno  receives  protection  from  the 
west,  north-west,  and  south-wt^st  winds,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  north  winds,  especially  where  the  houses  are  located  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  spur  which  projects  eastward,  and  it  is  partially 
potected  from  the  east  by  the  hill  ranges  ending  seaward  in  the 
Little  Onne. 

From  the  Great  Orme  the  town  stretches  eastward  circling  the 
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bay,  and  gradually  extending  less  and  less  deeply  backwards 
towards  Conway  Bay,  until  only  a  fringe  of  houses  facing  the 
sea  remains. 

The  part  of  Llandudno  which  is  not  in  proximity  to  the  Great 
Onne  is  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-west  as  well  as  to  the 
northerly  winds.  In  the  winter  months  the  climate  of  Llandudno 
resembles,  in  its  climatic  conditions,  the  moat  papular  resorte  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  and  the  vegetation  and  meteorological 
observations  show  that  the  part  under  the  immediate  shelter  of 
the  Great  Omie  is  almost  as  warm  as  any  place  on  the  south 
coast. 

The  geranium  re<]uires  no  special  protection  in  wnter,  and 
many  plants  usually  needing  artificial  warmth  in  that  season 
thrive  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  year. 

East  of  the  Little  Orme  too,  is  another  well-protected  area. 
The  rocky  mass  known  by  this  name,  and  projecting  into  the 
sea,  is  connectrcd  with  n  ridge  of  hills  running  southward  by  a 
neck,  over  which  the  road  jjiisscs  into  the  valley  beyond.  A  few 
hundretl  yards  U^  the  soutli  this  ridge  sends  some  projections 
westward,  and  in  the  comer  thus  formed  a  largo  Hydropathic 
establishment  has  been  erected  and  many  houses  built. 

The  low  neck  of  the  Little  Onne  docs  not  always  protect  from 
cold  currents  coming  from  the  east,  yet  it  affbitis  considerable 
shelter,  and  makes  these  winds  much  less  felt,  whilst  the  hills 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  ridge  give  good  protection  from  the 
south  and  south-west  winds.  The  Great  Orme  also  exerts  a  bene- 
ficial influence  in  mitigating  the  force  of  the  west  winds.  This  part 
of  Llandudno  Bay  is  more  exposed  to  air-cunents  than  that  side 
of  Llandudno  under  the  Great  Onne,  yet  the  winter  here  is  wonder- 
fully wann,  and  the  garden  of  a  well-known  connoisseur  in  plantA 
and  Bowei-s,  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  shows  that  whe]*e  protection  is 
given  from  the  winds  the  flowers  grow  in  the  open  air  as  freely 
as  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  south  of  England. 

In  the  general  account  of  the  climatology  of  North  Wales 
the  meteorological  statistics  of  Llandudno  have  been  drawn  upon 
to  illustrate  the  climatic  characteristics  of  the  North  Welsh  coasti 
and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  dr^Tiess  of  the  air,  the  high 
average  annual  temperature,  and  the  equability  and  comparative 
warmth  of  the  winter  months.     These  points  are  well  brought  out 
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in  the  accompanying^  table  (p.  311),  It  will  be  noticed  also  in  it 
that  the  rainfall  during  the  years  1881-1890  amounted  to  2S"1 
inches.  In  a  longer  series  of  years,  1 866-1 890,  it  was,  however,  31  28 
inches,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  does  not  really  differ  from  that 
of  Colwyn  Bay.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  ten  years 
is  ahnost  identical  in  the  two  places.  The  record  of  sunshine  is 
not  quite  so  favourable  as  that  of  Colwyn  Bay  for  the  short  time 
during  which  a  comparison  is  possible.  But  the  time  is  too 
limited  for  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
site  of  observation  at  Llandudno  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

The  subsoil  of  Llandudno  is  for  the  most  part-  gravel  and  sand. 
Near  the  Great  Onno's  Head  the  limestone  formation  prevails, 
further  east  are  Caradoc  Beds.  It  is  possibly  largely  due  to  the 
limestone  formation  on  which  Llandudno  is  built,  that  the  place 
is  so  dr\'. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply. — Rather  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  an  excellent  system  of  drainage  was  established  at 
Llandudno^  the  older  one  being  left  for  the  carriage  of  surface  and 
subsoil  water  only.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  western 
(Conway)  bay,  by  an  iron  pipe  below  low-water  mark.  The  dis- 
charge only  takes  place  during  fmn  hours  in  each  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  :  during  the  remaining  eight  the  sewage  accumulates  in 
what  is  tenned  a  tank-sewer,  the  sea-water  being  prevented  from 
entering  by  a  self-acting  valve.  The  ventilation  of  the  street 
sewers  is  well  provided  for.  Llandudno  is  supplied  with  very 
g<x)d  water  from  two  lakes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Conway 
river,  about  13^  miles  from  the  town.  The  water  is  soft,  and 
free  from  organic  impurities. 

Prevailing  Diieasei. — Dr.  Nicol  and  Dr.  Dalton  have  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  information  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  diseases,  and  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Llandudno  upon 
j)atient>}  sent  there  for  treatment.  As  alrejidy  pointed  out,  the 
death-rate  from  phthisis  is  very  low ;  indeed,  apart  from  imported 
cases,  the  disease  is  now  rarely  met  with.  There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  thirty  years  ago  it  was  not  infrequent. 
Bronchitis  and  catarrhs  are  usually  slight  in  character,  and 
very  little  pneumonia  is  seen.  Asthma  is  not  common  among 
the  natives.  Renal  diseases  are  rare,  and  calculus  and  gravel 
practically   unknown.      Rheumatism   and  arthritis  ore  not  com- 
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mon.  but  neuralgia  is  not  infrequently  met  with,  being  chietiy 
dependent  on  caries  of  the  teeth,  which  is  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  Welsh  people.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  particularly  eczema^ 
are  not  often  seen,  and  cases  of  the  kind  in  visitors  usually 
improve.  Notwithstanding  that  the  urban  sanitary  district  of 
Llandudno  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants,  only  three  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the  five  years  ending  1897,  Avhile 
during  the  same  period  of  t-inie  there  were  eight  fleaths  from 
enteric  fever.  In  1896  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  prevailed  which 
caused  eleven  deaths,  but  there  were  only  three  fatal  cases 
during  the  next  four  years.  In  the  town  of  Llandudjio  itself, 
diphtheria  is  very  rare.  In  recent  years  diarrhoea  has  been 
uncommon  and  slight. 

Allmentfl  for  which  Llandudno  is  suited. — In  both  winter 
and  summer  Llandudno  is  well  suited  for  early  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  haemoptysis  is  i-arely  met  with.  In  winter,  patients  suffering 
from  phthisis  and  bronchitis  find  that  part  of  the  town  which  is 
immediately  under  the  shelter  of  the  Onne's  Head  most  advan- 
tageous as  a  place  of  residenca  Its  sheltered  position  does  not 
interfere  with  free  access  of  air  and  there  is  no  closeness,  the 
winds  which  sweep  northward  and  southward  between  the  two 
bays  preventing  this.  Unlike  many  hiJl-surrounded  places  it  is 
'bracing  and  breezy  even  in  the  summer,  and  ou  this  account  a 
large  number  of  permanent  residents  have  located  themselves  in 
this  part  But  the  well-sheltered  area  is  not  extensive,  the  further 
the  shade  of  the  Great  Ormc  is  left  the  more  is  the  force  of  the 
strong  air-currents  blowing  between  the  two  bays  felt,  and  invalids 
who  want  to  extend  their  walks  often  find  the  wind  too  strong  for 
them.  In  the  summer  however  these  cuixents  render  Llandudno 
comparatively  cool  and  well  adapted  for  those  requiring  bracing 
air.  A  refreshing  wind  can  be  felt  on  the  shore  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  coolness  of  the  wind  there  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  subject  to  bronchitis  or  are  very 
susceptible  to  cold.  The  majority  of  asthmatic  patients  find  that 
Llandudno  suits  their  ailment. 

Llandudno  possesses  many  advantages  for  convalescents.  It 
bas  good  sands  for  bathing,  and  there  can  be  no  fear  about  the 
mtamination  of  the  water  In  the  bay  with  sewage,  since  none 
enters  it.     Those  who  desire  to  take  exercise  on  the  level  can  find 
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abundant  opportunities  of  doing  8o»  for  there  is  plenty  of  flat  land 
south  and  east.  The  road  along  the  bay  extends  for  two  miles 
without  any  rise;  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  desire  hill 
exercise  can  obtain  it  on  the  Great  Qrnie. 

The  proximity  of  Llandudno  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
North  Wales  fills  it  with  visitors  during  the  summer  months,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  has  a  large  number  of  visitors  during 
the  winter  months  also,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  bracing  air  and  freedom  from  fog  and  snow  which  are 
marked  feature-s  of  the  winter  climate  of  Llandudno. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Llandudno  and  on  the  line  which 
canriects  it  with  Conway  is  a  small  place  called  De^nwy,  which 
ts  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  small  range  of  hills,  and 
to  some  extent  on  the  south-west  by  the  high  lands  of  Carnar- 
vonshire. It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  in  recent  years  has  had 
many  visitox^  in  the  summer  mouths. 


Penmaenmawr  A.XD  Llaxfaiufechan, 


J 


Though  Conway  has  a  mild  climate  like  other  parts  of  the 
Welsh  coast,  and  this  has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  residences 
round  the  town,  it  ciin  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  health  resort.  But 
some  four  miles  to  the  west,  the  hills  which  for  the  most  part  line 
the  coast  so  closely  as  to  leave  little  more  than  sufficient  space  for 
the  railway  and  the  road,  recede  at  Penmaenmawr  Point,  and 
loivve  an  area  of  more  or  less  level  land  between  the  bases  of  the 
hills  and  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  Penmaen- 
mawr mouutuin  juts  into  the  sea.  A  spur  from  Moel  Lys  almost 
divides  this  area  into  two  parta  In  the  most  eastward  of  these 
only  a  few  houses  for  residents  have  yet  been  built.  But  in  the 
western  bay  is  the  rapidly  increasing  health  resort  of  Penmaen- 
mawr. The  climatic  characteristics  of  this  place  are  dLpondent 
on  its  aspect  and  the  height  of  the  hills  which  encircle  it.  It  looks 
north-west,  and  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  winds  blowing 
from  this  quarter,  and  from  the  north.  Westward,  Penmaenmawr 
mountain  rises  to  about  1,500  feet;  a  range  from  1,000  to  1,300 
feet  protects  the  town  on  the  south ;  whilst  on  the  east  is  Moel 
Lys,  another  hill  1,100  feet  high,  with  spurs  reaching  almost  to  the 
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Bea,  and  still  further  eastward  Penmaenbach  weakens  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Owing  t<j  the  manner  in  which  it  is  surrounded  by 
bills,  Penmaenmawr  is  warm  in  the  winter.  The  myrtle  may  be 
seen  growing  out  in  the  open  air,  and  the  bay  tree  flourishes.  But 
the  height  of  the  mountains  interferes  somewhat  with  the  sun- 
sbine.  and  Penmaenmawr  has  not  made  way  like  Colwyn  Bay  as  a 
winter  resort.  In  the  mimmor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  popular 
bracing  health  resort.  Probably  its  north  aspect  favours  its  tone- 
giving  properties,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  apace  between  sea  and 
mountain  tu  allow  of  any  want  of  air  circulation.  The  sands  are 
good  and  giva  facilities  for  bathing.  The  drainage  is  satisfactor}', 
the  sewage  entering  the  sea  between  Penmaenmawr  and  Conway, 
and  aboTit  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  centre  of  the  titwn.  The 
water  supply  is  mixed,  some  coming  from  the  mountain,  which  is 
good,  and  some  coming  from  a  valley  above  the  town.  Tbe  latter 
supply  is  of  doubtful  character.  The  officer  of  health  has  advised 
that  the  old  supply  above  the  to^^na  should  be  discontinued. 

Ijlanfoirfechan,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  western  spurs  of 
the  Penuiaenmawi-  mountains,  has  a  very  different  position  from 
Penmaenmawr.  It  is  more  open  and  looks  westward  on  the  Lavan 
sands  and  Anglesey. 

Beyond  Llanfairfechau  the  Caman'onahire  mountains  do  not 
^mgain  reach  the  coast,  and  the  place  has  therefore  no  immediate 
protection  from  the  western  winds,  though  their  full  force  is 
broken  by  the  high  land  on  the  north  of  Anglesey.  Notwith- 
standing its  open  situation,  it  is  warm  in  winter  like  the  other 
places  on  the  North  Welsh  coast,  and  many  visitors  frequent  it  at 
this  season.  In  the  summer  its  open  situation  and  its  exposure  to 
northerly  and  westerly  Avinds  render  it  a  bracing  and  comparatively 
cool  place. 

Exact  meteorological  observations  are  wanting,  except  with 
regard  to  rainfall,  which  is  high.  Some  observations  concerning 
temperature  and  air  pressure  are  being  canied  on  by  Dr.  Fagge, 
but  they  do  not  extend  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  throw 
light  on  the  meteorology  of  Llanfairfechan.  The  place  is  bright 
and  sunny,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  warmer  than  Penmaenmawr. 
It  is  certainly  more  open,  but  on  the  other  hand  more  exposed  to 
the  west  and  south-west  winds  ;  hence  the  high  rainfall. 
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Menai  Straits.  Anglesey. 

Whilst  in  the  twenty  mile«  of  coast  which  separate  Abergele 
from  Llanfairfechan,  there  are  &we  health  resorts  more  or  leas 
frequented  in  the  winter,  there  is  hardly  one  to  be  found  further 
on  the  Welsh  coast  until  Cardigan  Bay  is  reached.  The  mild 
winter  climate  of  Bangor  leads,  it  is  true,  many  to  chooee  it  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  the  vegetation  in  the  grounds  of  the 
houses  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Menai  Straits,  but  especially  on 
the  Anglesey  side,  indicates  winter  mildness.  Cold  damp  winds 
however  not  infrequently  blow  through  the  Straits,  and  it  is  only 
in  favoured  sites  that  there  is  sufficient  protection  for  winter 
residents,  whilst  in  the  summer  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  that 
tone-giving  influenco  which  makes  the  north  coast  so  popular. 

Anglesey  itself  has  a  mild  winter  climate,  but  owing  to  wont 
of  protection  from  the  winter  winds,  it  oflers  few  inducements 
for  those  who  seek  winter  quarters  in  the  cold  season  of  the 
year. 

There  are  many  places  on  the  coast  which  offer  advantages  to 
those  wh'i  desire  to  recruit  their  health,  the  largest  of  these  being 
BeaumariB,  which  is  the  county  town  of  Anglesey.  Sheltered  from 
the  west  and  north- west  winds  by  the  high  lands  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  Beaumaris  has  a  mild  sunny  climate  and  a  south-eastern 
aspect;  consequently  in  the  summer  it  is  less  bracing  than  some 
i>f  the  places  which  face  the  north.  In  winter  however  snow  is 
rarely  seen,  and  the  average  temperature  is  probably  high,  though 
uo  meteorological  observations  are  available.  The  imperfect  pro- 
tection from  strong  winds,  its  eastern  aspect,  and  perhaps  too 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  of  access  than  many  other  reeorte, 
have  pre%'ented  any  considerable  development  of  the  place  as  a 
winter  resort,  for  which  nevertheless  it  seems  well  fitted. 

Dr.  Grey  Edwards  informs  me  that  strumous  and  tuberculous 
diseases  are  not  common  in  the  Beaumaris  district,  nor  ia 
phthisis  frequently  met  with.  His  experience  leads  him  to  believo 
that  cases  of  phthisis  are  usually  much  benefited  by  residence 
here. 

Hamioptysis  is  not  specially  noted  in  visitors  suffering  from 
phthisis.     Ajuemia,   albuminuria,   calculus  and  gravel    are    not 
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common,  nor  is  there  any  special  prevalence  of  bronchitis  and 
catarrh. 

Di*.  Edwards  thinks  that  asthma  is  not  often  benefited  by 
residence  at  Beaumaris,  but  this  ailment  is  not  common  amongst 
the  natives  of  the  place.  There  is  .an  average  amount  of  rheumatic 
AflTections  and  neuralgia,  but  t}^hoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria 
and  epidemic  sore  throat  are  rarely  seen. 

The  town  is  well  drained,  the  sewage  entering  the  sea  below  the 
low-water  mark.  According  to  Dr.  Edwards,  the  water  supply  is 
very  good,  coming  from  a  lake  on  the  high  ground. 

There  are  many  other  places  on  the  Anglesey  coast  which  are 
well  adapted  for  summer  health  resorts,  but  they  are  all  in  an 
early  state  of  development.  The  high  lands  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  for  the  most  part  abut  upon  the  sea,  but  here  and 
there  are  charming  bays  which  would  long  ago  have  attracted 
visitors  had  they  been  more  accessible. 

Bed  Wbarf  Bay  is  encircled  by  low  hills,  and  presents  a 
magnificent  area  of  firm  sand.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  small 
village  with  somewhat  primitive  accommodation,  admirably 
situated.  Further  westward  is  Bull  Bay,  with  tui  hotel  on  its 
south  side,  capable  of  much  improvement  indeed,  but  well  adapted 
for  those  who  seek  quiet  but  bracing  summer  quartet's.  There  are 
likewise  a  few  guest-houses.  Still  further  westward  is  Cemmaes 
Bay,  with  a  sti-aggling  village  in  which  visitors  can  find  fair 
accommodation.  These  and  other  smaller  bays,  with  a  fine  sea 
and  a  background  of  high  land,  will  no  doubt  in  time  attract  a 
large  number  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months,  but  at 
present  they  lack  mirny  of  the  requisites  for  invalids. 

The  water  supply  in  almost  all  of  them  is  defective,  and  the 
accommodation  is  inadequate  for  those  accustomed  to  places  less 
remote  from  the  large  centres.  In  some  of  the  coast  \illages  too, 
phthisis  is  very  prevalent,  as  for.  example  at  Cemmaes  Bay.  This 
seems  due  to  the  defective  construction  of  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts,  which  seem  for  the  most  part  built 
with  the  idea  of  protection  from  the  winter  winds  and  without  any 
due  regard  to  sanitation. 

The  western  portion  of  the  island  has  a  spai^  population,  and 
north  of  Holyhead  aflfords  hardly  any  accommodation  for  visitors. 
Holy  Island  however,  on  the  north  part  of  which  Holyhead  is 
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situated,  now  attracts  a  considerable  mimber  of  visitors.  Its 
western  and  southern  shores  are  indented  with  small  sandy  bays, 
fringed  with  rocks  and  presenting  great  advantages  both  for 
boating  and  bathing. 

At  Rhoscolyn  and  one  or  two  other  places  there  are  small  hotels, 
but  accommodation  for  visitors  is  chiefly  provided  in  the  farm- 
houses, some  twenty  of  which  take  visitors  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  air  of  this  locality  is  particularly  bracing,  for  the  district  is 
verj'  open  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  west  winds. 

The  southern  side  of  Anglesey  differs  entirely  in  character  from 
the  northern, — it  is  flat  and  sandy.  At  Rhosne^  a  number  of 
houses  have  recently  been  built  for  nsitors,  and  the  bix>ad  extent 
of  dry  sand  here,  together  with  the  openness  of  the  country  round, 
will  probably  lead  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  place  as  a 
health  resort. 

Abertfraw  is  a  small  village  with  somewhat  primitive  accom- 
modation, which  only  those  who  like  extreme  quietude  will  care 
for»  whilst  the  village  of  Malldracth  presents  no  attractions  and 
can  hardly  be  reganled  as  a  health  resort. 


Lleyh  Peninsula. 


As  stated  in  the  sketch  of  the  climatic  topography  of  North 
Wales,  no  winter  health  resort  has  been  developed  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Deyn  peninsula.  The  coast  is  indeed  little  frequented 
even  in  summer,  yet  for  twelve  miles  south  of  Carnarvon  it  has  a 
fine  beach. 

At  Llaudwrog,  six  miles  from  Carnarvon,  there  is  a  hotel,  whDst 
Clynnog  receives  visitor^who  desire  good  but  unconventional  s 
bathing.  But  a  little  further  south  the  coast  becomes  nx;ky,  and 
continues  so  until  Nevla  is  reached.  This  small  town,  though 
close  to  the  sea,  has  no  outlook  upon  it,  and  has  evidently  not 
been  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  But  adjacent 
t-o  it  is  a  fine  bay  with  sandy  shores,  aiid  a  background  of  low 
cliffs,  whilst  further  on  is  a  second  bay  on  which  an  adjunct  to 
Nevin — Morfa  Nevin — has  been  built.  Both  to  this  place  and  to 
Nevin  many  visitors  go  in  the  summer,  for  though  there  is  much 
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wind  in  these  parts  and  sometimes  mists,  the  air  is  very  bracing. 

Round  Nevin  too  there  are  many  houses  well  adapted  for  summer 

quarters. 

Dr.  Evan  Hughes,  who  has  long  practised  at  Nevin,  says  that 
I  among  the  inhabitants  there  is  much  less  scrofula  and  tubercular 
^■disease  than  in  former  years.  Haemoptysis  and  catarrh  are  very 
PMBonuDon  in  the  winter  and  spring,  anrl  asthma  is  not  infrequent, 
I     Some  of  the  families  in  Nevin  seem  specially  predisposed  t-o  this 

ailment.    Nevin  does  not  seem  well  adapted  for  actual  invalids, 

but  is  a  charming  place  for  convalescents. 
^^     One  or  two  points  however  shouUl  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
^hrho  go  there.    The  drainage  of  the  town  itself  is  imperfect,  and 
^^hough  it  has  a  primitive  arrangement  for  water  supply,  viz.  a  well 

in  the  town  itself,  and  this  water  supply  is  reported  to  be  good, 

yet  many  of  the  houses  let  to  visitors  have  both  bad  sanitary 

arrangements  and  a  bad  water  supply. 


I 


Abehsoch. 


Some  of  the  little  coast  villages  on  the  south  of  the  Lle}Ti 
peninsula  are  occasionally  visited  by  tourists,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  value  to  invalids  till  we  come  to  Abenoch  on  Cardigan  Bay. 

This  small  place  gives  opjxxrtunity  for  gi»ud  bathing  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  is  said  to  be  very  warm  owing  to  the 
protection  it  receives  &om  the  west  and  north.  Many  houses  are 
being  built  there,  with  the  idea  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  for  phthisical   patients.     Before  however  it 

rceives  any  large  population,  both   water  supply  and  drainage 
ust  receive  more  careful  attention  than  they  have  done  so  far. 


PWLLEELl    AND   LlaNBEDROG. 


PwUheli  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lleyn  peninsula  and  ou  the 
northern  part  of  Tremadoc  Bay,  is  a  market  town,  which  has  only 
in  recent  years  attracted  much  attention,  and  until  lately  the  con- 
stniction  of  the  town  has  not  borne  much  relation  to  the  require- 
ments of  health-seeking  \*isitors.  Naturally  however  it  has  a 
very  advantageous  position. 
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With  a  southern  aspect  seaward,  it  is  encircled  by  a  series  of 
sinal!  hills  on  the  west,  north  and  north-east,  which  rise  immedi- 
ately behind  the  town,  and  are  from  100  to  200  feet  high.  Further 
northward  these  hills  terminate  in  the  high  range  of  the  Camar^ 
vonahire  mountains,  which  together  with  those  of  Merionet 
shire  give  some  protection  to  all  the  northern  part  of  Tremadoo 
Bay. 

In  consequence  of  its  situation  Pwllheli  is  warm  in  the  winter, 
and  sub-tropical  plants  grow  there  freely.  It  is  not  so  fortunately 
situated  with  regard  to  the  sea-shore,  for  a  large  area  of  mud  and 
sand,  constituting  the  harbour  and  only  covered  at  high  tide,  lies 
in  front  of  the  town. 

In  recent  years  an  embankment  and  causeway  have  been  made 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  harbour  to  reach  the  fine  beac 
beyond.  On  thiw  beach  a  new  t^wn  is  in  course  of  erection,  with 
all  the  accessories  of  an  important  watering-place,  fine  hotels, 
esplanades,  etc.  This  new  part  of  Pwllheli  is  very  open,  and  has 
a  splendid  beach,  but  it  is  not  sheltered  from  the  winds  after  the 
manner  of  the  older  town.  It  only  receives  protection  from  the 
more  distant  mountains. 

Dr.  Hughes  informs  me  that  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Pwllheli 
liver  troubles  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  ai-e  common,  and 
scrofula  and  tubercular  diseases  prevail  in  some  families,  but  he 
thinks  the  teudeucy  to  these  diseases  is  decreasing.  Bronchitis 
and  catarrh  are  common,  but  phthisis  is  not  unduly  prevalent. 
Anieniia,  rheumatism,  neumlgia,  albuminuria  and  renal 
and  skin  disea.ses  are  not  prevalent.  Epidemics  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlatina  have  occurred  at  long  intervals.  The  town  is  very  freft 
from  typhoid  fever,  although  a  tew  cases  occur  from  time  to  time. 

The  sewage  of  Pwllheli  itself  is  discharged  near  the  Qimlet 
Rock  quite  away  from  the  beach.  The  new  part  of  Pwllheli  on 
the  south-west  of  the  town  has  a  separate  drainage  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  harbour  is  at 
present  a  drawback  to  the  place ;  the  large  expanse  of  mud  and 
sand  expuscd  at  low  tide  gives  rise  to  objectionable  smells  which 
are  often  unpleasantly  perceptible  on  the  causeway  leading  to  the 
liew  part  of  Pwllheli.  The  cjuestion  of  dredging  the  harbour  for 
the  removal  of  this  discomfort  is  now  under  consideration.  This 
must  certainly  be  token  in  hand  if  the  place  is  to  occupy  the 
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position  of  a  health  resort  to  which  its  climatic  advantages 
eutitle  it. 

Pwllheli  will  prove  specially  advantageous  for  those  who  are 
benefited  by  a  mild  winter  climate,  as  for  example  sufferers  from 
bronchitis,  but  proof  has  yet  to  be  given  that  it  is  specially  useful 
in  phthisis.  In  the  summer  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  a  bracing, 
tone-giving  health  resort,  the  sands  are  dry  and  admirable  for 
bathing. 

Uanbedrogi  about  four  miles  from  Pwllheli,  is  a  small  place 
which  possesses  many  climatic  advantages.  It  lies  immediately 
under  the  great  hill  of  Llanbedrog  which  abuts  upon  the  sea,  and 
is  being  rapidly  developed  as  a  health  resort.  It  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  relaxing,  and  may  be  so  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered 
parts,  but  some  of  the  many  fine  sites  which  abound  in  this 
district  are  splendidly  placed  and  must  be  very  bracing. 


Criccieth. 

Whilst  Pwllheli  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Tremadoc  Bay,  Criccieth  is  at  the  eastern.  It  has  many  climatic 
features  in  common  with  Pwllheli,  for  it  has  the  shelter  of  the 
same  semi-circle  of  distant  hills.  But  instead  of  being  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  low  hills,  it  stands  at  the  termination  of  a 
prolongation  of  a  hilL  The  town  looks  south.  Eiastward  and  west- 
ward there  is  no  immediate  protection,  but  to  the  north  are  hills 
gradually  rising  until  the  main  Carnarvonshire  range  is  reached. 
On  account  of  its  open  position  and  its  sandy  beach  on  each  side 
of  the  Castle  Bock,  Criccieth  has  long  been  a  favourite  summer 
health  resort,  but  few  visitors  remain  through  the  colder  months 
although  the  winter  is  mild. 

According  to  the  records  kept  by  Dr.  Roberts  of  Talavor,  the 
average  rainfall  is  high — nearly  40  inches. 

The  inhabitants  do  not  suffer  specially  from  scrofula  and  tuber- 
culous diseases,  although  these  are  seen  with  ordinary  frequency. 
Phthisis  has  decreased  in  frequency  of  late;  haemoptysis  occurs 
often  at  times.  Bronchitis  and  catarrh  are  not  infrer^uent,  and 
asthma  is  rather  common,  but  some  asthmatic  patients  derive 
benefit  from  a  residence  at  Criccieth.     Renal   diseases  are  not 
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often  met  with.  Rheumatism  is  the  prevailing  ailment,  and  rheu- 
raat-oid  arthritis  is  very  common  among  the  working-classes. 
Typhoid  fever  is  rarely  seen,  and  diphtheria  is  almost  entirely 
absent. 

The  drainage  of  Criccieth  is  satisfactory;  the  sewage  entera 
the  sea  by  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  Castle  Rock,  one  discharging 
600  yards  to  the  west,  and  the  other  300  to  the  east  of  it ;  the 
termination  of  the  pipes  is  usually  below  the  low-water  mark,  but 
at  very  low  tide  they  become  exposed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
them  further  out. 

The  water  supply  of  Criccieth  is  not  good ;  it  comes  from  an  old 
slate-quarry,  the  water  of  which  is  derived  from  surface  drainage. 
It  contains  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter,  and  tends  to  act  upon 
lead  pipes. 

Criccieth  is  a  fairly  bracing  place  in  the  summer  months ;  the 
south-west  winds  are  the  prevailing  ones,  and  the  place  is  fully 
exposed  to  them.  May,  June  and  July  are  the  finest  months  in 
the  year.     August  is  often  wet 


POBTMAiX>C'. 

Beyond  Criccieth  the  coast  trends  southward,  and  a  wide  space 
of  flat  land  separates  the  hills  of  Carnarvonshire  from  those  of 
Merionethshire,  through  which  runs  the  Traethbach  with  a  wide 
tract  of  sand  on  each  side  of  it.  At  one  time  the  sea  no  doubt 
covered  the  whole  of  the  flat  land,  and  indeed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  an  arm  extended  inland  as  far  as  Aber- 
glaslyn,  but  at  this  time  a  gentleman  named  Madoc  reclaimed 
from  it  the  whole  of  this  arm,  and  he  has  given  his  name  to 
Portmadoc,  the  chief  harbour  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

In  recent  years  many  visitors  have  come  here  for  the  summer, 
for  the  place  is  very  healthy,  and  has  some  pretty  clifife  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  In  ancient  times  the  natives  of  the  flat  land  were 
very  subject  to  intermittent  fever,  and  on  the  land  reclaimed  by 
Mr.  Madoc  malaria  was  especially  common;  of  late  however  it 
has  ceased  to  appear.  Phthisis  seems  by  no  means  infrequent. 
Dr.  Jones  Morris  informs  mc  that  one-tenth  of  the  total  numb«r 
of  deaths  is  from  phthisis.    According  to  Dr.  L.  Griffiths,  cancer  is 
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very  common  in  this  district,  there  being  hardly  a  farm,  he  says, 
in  which  he  has  not  attended  a  case  of  this  disease 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  at  Portmadoc,  the  fall 
being  distinctly  larger  than  at  Criccieth. 

A  short  distance  from  Portmadoc  in  the  direction  of  Criccieth, 
is  a  small  place  called  Borth,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  lodging- 
houses.  The  shore  however  here  is  unsatisfactor}-.  There  is  a 
spring  of  fresh-water  on  the  shore,  and  in  consequence  the  sea- 
weed decomposes,  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  odours. 


Harlech. 


At  Harlech  the  Merionethshire  mountains  approach  the  coast, 
and  the  town  itself  stands  on  a  hill  200  feet  high,  the  base  of 
which  terminates  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  not  adapted  for 
invalids,  and  those  who  visit  it  for  other  purposes  should  bear  in 
uiind  that  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  the  place  have  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  properly  attended  to. 

At  Llanbedr  and  Dyffkyn,  south  of  Harlech,  a  few  visitors  are 
to  be  found  each  summer.  Both  these  villages  are  situated  some 
little  distance  from  the  shore. 


Baumouth. 


^^P         Barmouth  is  situated  at  the  base  of  some  hills  which  fdl  up  the 
W  angle  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  and  the  sea,  rising 

I  rapidly  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  town,  and  attaining  a  height 

I  of  between  800  and  900  ft.     The  greater  part  of  Barmouth  faces 

I  westward,  but  some  portion  of  it  looks  towards  the  estuary  and 

^^  has  a  southern  aspect ;  it  is  completely  protected  towards  the  north 
^B  and  east,  but  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  west  and  south-west  winds. 
These  however  are  less  felt  than  at  most  places  on  this  coast,  for 
they  blow  against  the  high  land  behind  the  town.  Barmouth 
therefore  though  a  bracing,  tone-giving  place  in  virtue  of  its 
exposed  situation,  has  some  of  the  advantages  which  belong  to 
more  sheltered  spot-s,  and  the  vegetation  gives  evidence  of  warmth 
of  climate   and  protection   from   cold   air-currents.    The  mjTtle 
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grows  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  sub-tropical  plants  may  be  seea 
in  many  of  the  gardens.  The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is 
high,  and  the  apring  and  auiuinn  mouths  are  remarkable  for  their 
wannth.  Dr.  Lloyd  says  that  April,  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  of  the  year,  but  the  winter  also  is  mild.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  adjacent  hills  precipitation  of  the  watery  vapour 
frcim  the  air-currents  cotuing  from  the  west  and  south-west,  takes 
place,  and  the  rainfall  consequently  is  rather  heavy.  The  snowfall 
on  the  other  hand  is  slight. 

Tubercular  disease  and  phthisis  are,  according  to  Dr.  Hughes, 
rare  in  the  inhabitants  of  Barmouth,  but  they  are  not  luicommon 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  Dr.  Hughes  says  that  in  cases  of 
phthisis  living  at  Barmouth  he  has  not  observed  any  tendency 
to  ha-moptysis.  In  the  winter,  bronchitis  and  catarrh  occur  with 
average  frequency,  and  asthma  Ls  met  with  occasionally ;  rheu- 
matic affections  are  not  often  seen,  and  typhoid  fever  is  extremely 
rare.  Dr.  Hughes,  who  has  been  in  practice  in  Barmouth  for 
thirty  years,  only  remembers  one  epidemic  of  diphtheria. 

The  drainage  of  Banuouth  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
the  sewage  entering  the  sea  near  the  island  to  the  lefl  of  the  town 
below  low-water  mark.     The  water  supply  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Barmouth  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  convalescents  who 
require  a  mild  as  well  as  a  bracing  air.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
bronchitic  cases  in  the  early  spring  and  late  autumn,  and  is  well 
adapted  fur  the  residence  of  phthisical  cases,  for  there  are  many 
sunny  and  protected  spots  in  and  around  the  town,  where 
patients  can  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air.  The  number 
spending  the  winter  at  Barmouth  is  not  as  yet  very  large,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  before  long  it  will  become  utilized  for  a 
winter  resort  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 


TOWYN. 

Towjrn  is  a  complete  contrast  to  Barmouth  so  far  as  climatic 
situation  is  concerned.  Instead  of  the  hills  being  close  to  the 
sea,  as  at  Barmouth,  they  terminate  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  Towyn  lies  on  the  flat  land  half-way  between  the  hills 
;ind   the   shore.     The   town   itself  is  not  specially   adapted    for 
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invalids,  but  facing  the  sea  there  are  excellent  arrangements  for 
visitors  in  the  shape  of  hotels,  lodging-houses,  promenades,  eta 
The  distant  hills  around  the  district  in  which  Towyn  is  situated 
no  doubt  exert  some  slight  protective  influence  against  the  north 
and  east  winds,  but  otherwise  the  place  is  fully  exposed  to  air- 
currents  from  every  quarter.  It  has  therefore  not  the  mild- 
ness of  Barmouth  and  is  less  adapted  for  the  early  stages  of 
convalescence. 


Aberdovet. 

South  of  Towyn  the  Merionethshire  mountains  gradually 
approach  the  coast,  and  at  the  point  where  the  estuary  of  the 
Dovey  opens  out,  there  is  but  little  space  between  them  and  the 
beach.  Thence  they  run  eastward,  bordering  the  estuary,  rising 
almost  directly  from  the  coast,  and  quickly  attaining  a  height  of 
from  500  to  600  feet.  About  a  mile  eastwaitl  of  the  opening  of 
the  estuazy  is  the  town  of  Aberdovey.  This  looks  southward  upon 
the  estuary  and  the  flat  land  of  Cardiganshire  beyond. 

Fully  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-west,  Aberdovey  is  well 
sheltered  from  every  other  quarter.  To  the  north  and  north-west 
are  the  high  hills  of  Merionethshire.  These  send  down  spurs  so 
far  OS  to  give  partial  protection  also  from  the  west.  Ou  the  east 
the  Montgomer3'shire  hills  give  shelter.  As  the  result  therefore 
of  thi.s  protection  from  every  quarter  except  the  south  and  south- 
west, Aberdovey  has  a  climate  of  extraordinar)'  mildness. 

Dr.  Kershaw  of  Royton  tells  uu;  that  many  sub-tropical  fruits 
and  flowers  flourish  in  the  grounds  round  Aberdovey.  The  fig 
may  be  seen  not  uncommonly  fruiting  in  the  open  air.  Meteor- 
ological methods  have  been  commenced,  but  they  have  not  been 
kept  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  results  so  far 
obtainetl.  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Aberdovey  will  be 
found  one  of  the  warmest  places  on  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  autunm, 
winter  and  spring.     Snow  rarely  falls  here. 

Aberdovey  has  not  at  present  many  visitors  in  search  of  health, 
but  judging  from  the  statements  of  those  who  i^eside  here,  it 
aflbrds  during  the  early  spring  months  an  admirable  climate  for 
those  who  require  warmth,  and  desire  to  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  open  air. 
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The  drainage  of  the  town  is  good  ;  the  sewage  being  discharged 
int-o  the  middle  of  the*stream.  A  new  water  supply  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  town  which  is  everything  that  can  be 
desired. 

The  monthH  of  July  and  August  are  very  warm,  too  warm 
indoed  for  the  comfort  of  some  invalids,  but  Februar}%  March. 
April  and  May,  and  likewise  September  and  October  are 
extremely  pleasant  months  at  Aberdovey,  which  will  probably  be 
found  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  for 
brunchitic  patients  and  others  who  require  a  mild  climate  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  months. 


INLAND  UESORTS. 

Though  the  coast  abounds  ^vitli  excellent  places  for  con- 
valescents, there  are  very  few  inland  places  to  whi<;h  invalids 
can  go  with  advantage  either  in  winter  or  summer.  Doubt- 
less there  are  here  and  there  spots  all  over  the  country  where 
some  benefit  cuuld  be  derived,  but  the  inland  part  of  Wales  is 
adapted  for  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the  tourist  rather  than  the 
invalid. 

Bettwt-y-coed  is  a  place  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  it  is  too 
much  surrounded  by  hills  to  prove  satisfactory  where  a  bracing 
tonic  air  is  desired. 

Llang^oUen  is  a  favourite  summer  restiug-place  and  many  resid- 
ences have  been  built  around  it,  but  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  of  Llangollen  itself  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  rainfall 
is  high,  and  the  valley  itself  is  somewhat  close,  but  on  the  hills 
which  rise  from  the  vale  convalescents  may  in  summer  obtain 
much  benefit. 

The  only  other  place  inland  which  requires  special  notice  is 
TrefHw  in  the  valley  of  the  Conway.  This  little  place  is  advantage- 
ously situated.  It  looks  eastward,  and  rising  behind  it  are  the 
Dolgarrig  mountains,  while  to  the  south  and  south-east  are  the 
Owydyr  hills  and  woods.  As  the  place  is  only  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea,  there  is  at  Trefriw  a  combination  of  mountain  and 
sea  air,  which  many  find  beneficial.  All  around  the  place  there  ore 
beautiful  sites  for  houses,  and  many  are  now  being  built     Tl 
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drawbacks  to  the  place  are  its  eastern  aspect  and  the  low-l)^g 
land  in  the  valley  of  the  Conway. 

The  rainfall  too  is  somewhat  heavy,  for  into  the  valley  of  the 
Conway  there  are  one  or  two  openings  from  the  west  and  south- 
west, through  which  the  rainy  winds  from  the  south-west  enter. 
The  rainfall  at  Trcfriw  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  ascertained. 

Trefriw  has  the  advantage  of  a  strong  iron  mineral  water  which 
is  really  derived  from  a  quarr)'  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 
There  are  two  springs ;  both  contain  large  quantities  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphates  of  alumina^  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime.  The  following  is  the  analysis 
which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Hassall  of  the  two  waters,  the  figures 
representing  grains  per  imperial  gallon  (70,000  grains),  but  there 
ifi  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  water  varies  much  in  compo- 
sition from  time  to  time : — 

Analysis  op  the  FERRCaisona  SpniNos  at  Trefriw. 


Protoxide  of  iron 
Aluminn... 
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SckU        

Lim6       
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aoicA    


Trefriw  is  fidrly  warm  in  winter,  very  little  snow  filing  here, 
and  visitors  come  here  throughout  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
The  climate  indeed  is  so  mild  that  geraniums  are  left  all  the 
winter  in  the  open  air. 

The  water  supply  is  of  a  mixed  character,  that  for  the  village 
itself  comes  from  the  Llanrwst  service,  and  this  is  derived  from  a 
stream  flowing  fr^m  I^ke  Crafoant,  but  it  is  taken  too  low  down 
the  stream  to  be  satisfactory.  The  water  supply  for  Llanrwst 
ought  to  come  from  Lake  Crafnant  itself,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so 
in  time  as  the  lake  is  the  property  of  Llanrwst. 

The  large  hotel  at  Trefriw  has  its  own  supply  of  water  ft^m  a 
spring  above  the  hotel,  but  there  is  also  a  service  from  the  Llan- 
rwst supply.     In  the  summer  Trefriw  is  often  resorted  to  partly  on 
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account    of  its   bracing  air  and  partly  by  those   who  desire  a 
chalybeate  course. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  alumina  which 
the  water  contains,  it  seems  to  agree  well  with  those  who  t^kc  it, 
and  patients  suffering  from  chlorosis  and  forms  of  debility  accom- 
panied by  anu^mia  seem  to  derive  considerable  benefit  from  these 
waters.  There  are  some  baths  at  Trefriw^  but  they  are  of  a  some- 
what rudimentarj'  kind. 


Although  at  the  present  time  in  the  inland  parts  of  North 
Wales  there  are  very  few  places  adapted  for  the  reception  oi 
invalids,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  especially  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Principality,  there  are  many  districts  well  suited 
for  health  resorts.  On  each  side  of  the  wide  Valley  of  the 
Clwyd  are  to  be  found  sunny  and  bracing  sites  which  will  do 
doubt  at  some  lime  be  taken  advantage  oC  On  the  Denbigh- 
shire side  the  rainfall  is  heavier  than  on  the  Flintshire  side,  and 
the  plateau  in  the  centre  of  Flintshire  between  Prestatyn  and 
Caenvya  seems  to  me  to  offer  sptjcial  advantages  for  the  tonic 
treatment  of  convalescents,  and  probably  for  sanatoria  for  phthisis. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  rainfall  throughout  this  district  is 
small ;  even  at  Halkyn,  which  is  nearly  900  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
is  only  31  inches.  Then  again  this  part  of  Flintshire  is  on  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  a  foniiation  which  gives  every  opportunity 
for  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  water,  and  owing  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  land  many  areas  can  be  found  in  which  there  is  pro- 
tection from  cold  winds  and  abundant  sunshina  Meteorological 
observations  however  are  at  present  wanting  here  as  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  Wales. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  man}*  friends 
who  have  assisted  me  by  the  statistics  and  information  with  which 
they  have  supplied  me. 


THE   CLIMATE   OF  SOUTH   WALES 

By  a  THEODORE  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.. 
LATB  Pkesidekt  uf  thk  Rovaj,  Meieobolooical  Society 


South  Wales  lies  between  3°  and  5'  30'  W.  longitude,  and  51^ 
20*  and  52"^  28'  X.  latitude,  and  inchules  the  counties  of  (Jlamor- 
ganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Carraarthenaliire,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
Cardiganshire.  The  population  is  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
sea-faiing,  but  cbiefiy  connected  with  mining  industry  ami  nietal- 
inrgy,  for  here  lies  the  great  Welah  coal-biisin,  which  supplies  the 
famous  anthracite  coal,  used  for  steamers  and  exported  all  over 
the  world;  while  in  addition  South  Wales  is  a  great  centre  of 
copper,  silver,  lead,  and  iron  smelting. 

It  is  peopled  by  an  energetic,  industrious  race,  still  speaking  an 
ancient  Gaelic  tongue,  and  remarkable  for  their  love  of  music,  and 
their  strong  attachment  to  their  histor}'  and  traditions,  being  very 
jealous  of  interference  with  their  customs  and  habits. 

South  Wales  ofifei's  great  variety  of  scenery.  Mountains  rising 
to  considerable  height  and  grandeur,  wild  moors,  rocky  glens, 
extensive  woods  and  smiling  valleys,  with  broad  rivers  and  rushing 
torrents,  as  well  as  a  picturesque  coast-line,  prevent  any  charge  of 
monotony.  This  district  is  as  a  whole  too  extensive  to  treat  of  in 
this  Report,  and  our  description  will  be  limited  to  the  coast-line 
and  its  health  resorts,  from  Aberyatwith  on  the  north  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rbymney  on  thq  east,  which  is  the  boundary  of  Wales  and 
England. 

The  coast-line  is  indented  and  irregular,  partly  flat,  but 
mainly  rocky  and  hilly.  It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  with 
the  indentations  of  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  Bays,  to  St.  Gowan's 
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Head  and  Linney  Head,  and  then  turns  northwards  to  St  Ann's 
Head,  the  northern  portal  of  Milford  Haven,  and  later  on  curves 
round  in  St.  Bride's  Bay  to  the  most  westerly  point,  viz.  St^  David's 
Head.  It  then  passes  in  a  north-easterly  direction  by  Stnimble 
Head  and  Fishguard  Bay  to  Aberystwith,  forming  the  shore  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Numerotis  rocky  islands  He  off  the  coast,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Flat  and  Steep  Holms  opposite  Lavernock 
Point,  Glamorganshire ;  Caldy  Island  and  St.  Catherine's  and  St. 
Margaret's  off  Tenby ;  Skonier  and  Skokholm  and  Ramsey  Islands 
in  St.  Bride's  Bay.  The  coast,  extending  over  a  line  of  300  miles, 
presents  the  fine  peninsulas  of  Gower  and  St.  David's,  in  addition 
to  Swansea,  Carmarthen  and  St.  Bride  s  Bay,  and  includes  the 
splendid  harbour  of  Milford  Haven. 

It  is  washed  by  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  south,  measuring 
not  more  than  8^  miles  in  width  at  Lavernock  Point,  opposite 
Cardiff,  but  widening  out  to  75  miles  opposite  St.  Cowan's; 
and  on  the  west  by  St.  George's  Channel,  130  miles  of  which 
separate  it  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Irish  coast  The  most, 
important  element  in  the  waters  which  lave  its  shores  is  the 
presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  curnmts  of  which  not  only  pass  up 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  give  Fishguard  and  other  places  their 
remai'kably  mild  climate,  but  also  enter  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
mitigate  the  harshness  of  winter  on  both  coasts,  enabling  Il&a- 
conibe  to  surpass  Torquay  in  winter  temperature,  and  converting 
Tenby  into  a  winter  shelter  for  invalids.  But  more  will  be  said 
on  this  point  further  on. 

The  configuration  of  South  Wales  is  made  up  of  groups  of 
mountains  running  in  various  directions,  and  separated  by  small 
rivers  eraptpug  into  the  Bristol  and  the  Irish  Channels. 

Beginning  fiom  the  east  we  have  the  group  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains with  the  Blorenge,  Pencader,  Pen-carreg-calch,  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  the  Brecon  Beacons  (rising  to  2,910  feet),  and  the  Carmar- 
thenshire Beacons  (2,598  feet).  From  these  run  down  simdry 
minor  ridges  towards  the  Channel,  and  from  these  ranges  descend 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  the  Usk,  the  Ebbw,  the  Rhymney.  the  Taff 
with  its  tributaries,  fchr  Rhondda,  the  Cynon.  also  the  Ll^^ti, 
Ogmore,  Afon,  Xeath,  Tawe,  Longhor  and  Gwendraeth  rivers. 

Westwani,  and  rather  to  the  north  of  this  group  of  mountains, 
is  a  chain  reaching  its  highest  points  in  Mount  Tregaron  (1 J54 
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fe©t)»  and  Craig  Twrch,  from  which  the  Towy  and  Teifi  take  their 
origin,  the  Towy  flowing  past  Llandovery  and  Llandeilo  to  Car- 
marthen to  discharge  its  waters  into  Carmarthen  Bay,  and  the 
Teifi  pursuing  a  westerly  direction  to  Cardigan  Bay. 

This  range  is  separated  from  the  Plinlimmon  mountains  on 
the  north-east,  by  the  Ystwyth  river,  which,  joining  the  Rht^idol, 
falls  into  Cardigan  Bay  at  Aberystwith.  There  is  also  a  cliain  of 
hills  dividing  the  county  of  Pembroke  into  two  parts  and  riiiuitng 
east  and  west.  This  rises  to  1,754  feet  in  the  Preseley  moun- 
taina  Thus  the  district  of  South  Wales  may  be  summed  up  as 
a  distinctly  mountainous  country,  intersected  by  rivers  and  valleys, 
with  a  highly  indented  coast-line,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
exposed  to  the  iuHuence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  south-west 
winds,  gi^Tug  rise  to  a  mild  and  somewhat  moist  climate. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  Soutli  Wales  has  been  largely  studied 
by  Murchison,  De  la  Beche,  Etheridge  and  others,  and  presents 
features  of  great  interest.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  principal  groups  of  rocks,  and  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
admirable  section  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  South   Walrs. 

1.  The  Lias  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  and 
extends  from  near  Cardifif  to  Pyle,  where  it  reposes  on  the  Triassic 
beds.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ogmore  the  Lias  is  found  resting 
on  upturned  and  disturbed  carboniferous  limestone,  and  again  near 
Southemdown  and  Dunraven  ;  in  the  latter  place  the  limestone 
showing  a  very'  remarkable  upheaval  and  stratification. 

2.  New  Red  Sandstone  is  to  be  found  ainder  the  Lias  at 
Penarth  Head  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandaff  and  Pyle,  where 
it  is  largely  used  for  building  stone. 

3.  The  Dolomitic  or  Permian  rocks  generally  occupy  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  limestone  hills  in  Glamorganshire,  between 
Llandafl^and  Kenfig  Point. 

4.  The  coal  measures  of  South  Wales  are  most  extensive.  The 
coal-basin  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pear  with  the  smaller  end  towards 
the  west,  its  greatest  length  being  from  Pont^\^ol  to  Kidwelly, 
70  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  25  miles,  fi-om  Merth^T 
to  Cardiff.  The  basin  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  north- 
west and  wust  by  a  tolerably  unifonu  belt  of  mountain  lime- 
stone and  millstone  grit  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel, 
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under  which  the  coal  measures  run,  and  probably  join  the  Bristol 
coal-field. 

The  coal-seam  is  thickest  near  Neath,  where  the  lowest  strata 
are  700  faUiums  below  the  outcrofj  of  the  upper  ones.  The 
upper  coal  measures  in  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire 
comprise  the  bituminous  coal  U8ed  for  domestic,  cooking  and  gas 
purposes,  while  the  Lower  measures  furnish  the  smokeless  steam 
coal  of  South  Wales,  the  first  in  quality  for  maritime  purposes 
in  the  world. 

A  second,  and  far  narrower  coal-field  is  that  of  Pembrokeshire, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  Glamorganshire  one  by  seams 
paistiing  under  Carmarthen  Bay.  It  runs  east  and  west,  bisecting 
Pembrokeshire,  and  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Red  SJandstone, 
on  the  north  by  the  Silurian  series,  and  a  thin  layer  of  mountain 
limestone.    The  coal  is  wholly  anthracitic. 

5.  The  mountain  limestone  section  is  a  comparatively  thin  one, 
and  on  the  north  extends  fron\  the  Blorenge  mountains  near 
Abergavenny  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  Llandeilo,  where  it  bears 
off  south-west  to  the  coast  at  Kidwelly,  and  is  of  an  average  thick- 
ness of  500  foet.  It  is  well  siien  nejir  Bridgend,  and  forma  the 
heights  of  Newton  Down.  Proceeding  westward  it  increases  in 
thickness  and  forms  the  grand  cliffs  of  the  Mumbles  and  Gower. 
Finally  it  re-appears  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  two  narrow  bands 
come  into  connection  with  the  coal-field,  and  a  third,  mingling 
with  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  forms  the  splendid  coast  range  of 
St.  Gowan's  Head  and  the  Stack  Rocks. 

6.  The  millstone  grit  overlies  the  mountain  limestone,  and 
produces  a  table-land  with  a  southerly  inclination  from  which 
most  of  the  rivers  of  the  coal-fields  take  their  rise  to  flow  south  to 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  juncture  of  the  millstone  grit  with  the 
mountain  limestone  is  marked  by  a  quartzose  conglomerate,  locally 
called  pudding-stone. 

7.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  immortalized  by  Hugh  Miller. 
occupies  a  considerable  area  in  South  Wales  and  appears  in 
Brecknockshire,  the  southern  part  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  in 
Pembrokeshire,  where  it  is  intermingled  with  the  mountain  lime- 
stone and  the  coal-beds.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of 
denudation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tract ;  the  softer  marls  have 
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been  worn  away,  leaving  the  upper  and  harder  beds  of  con- 
gluiuorate  comparatively  untouched,  and  standing  out  in  marked 
prominence. 

8.  The  Silurian  rocks  are  also  extenijively  met  with,  and  in 
Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire  are  found  to  the  north  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  coal  measures.  These  are  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Silurian,  and  subdivided  into  Tilcstones, 
upper  and  lower  Ludlow  rocks,  Wenlock  limestone,  Llandovery 
rocks,  and  Caradoc  and  Llandcilo  formations.  The  Silurian 
district  stretches  over  the  whole  of  Cardiganshire  and  the 
northern  division  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Carouirthenshire,  and 
the  fine  masses  of  St.  David's  and  Strumble  Heads  belong  to 
this  series. 

Effects  of  Ocean  Currents  on  Climate. — The  climate  of 
the  South  Wales  coast-line  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  like  that  of  the  opposite  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire coast  dominated  by  the  GuLf  Stream  influence.  A  portion 
of  this,  called  Rennol's  Current,  passing  up  St.  George's  Channel 
washes  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire,  Carnarvonshire 
and  Anglesea;  it  further  sends  an  Qflrshoot  up  the  Hristol  Channel 
distributing  its  influence  to  each  shore,  m^xlerating  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  addiug  largely  to  the 
rainfall. 

The  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  as  manifest 
on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  as  ou  the  shores  of  Cornwall.  Gulf- 
weed,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  tropical  wood  and  seeds  are  washed  up  at 
Tenby,  on  Caldy  Island  and  in  Milford  Haven. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  of  this  region  is  seen 
in  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  Myrtles,  laurels  of 
different  kinds,  and  fuchsias  flourish  out  of  doors  all  the  year 
round  in  sheltered  nooks,  and  at  Fishguard,  palms,  camellias  and 
Japanese  medlars  live  in  the  open  air.  What  is  most  striking 
is  the  luxuriant  growth  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  pruning  is 
necessitated  in  well-kept  gardens.  There  is  however  one  natural 
corrective  of  over-luxuriant  growth,  and  that  is  the  boisterous 
south-wester,  which  prevails  frequently  and  is  very  powerful  and 
penetrating.  Its  track  may  be  traced  by  the  shorn  look  of  the 
ivy  and  creepers  on  the  walls  of  buildings  exposed  to  its  bla.st,  by 
the  damp  and  mossy  appearance  of  masonry  on  that  side,  and  by 
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the  covering  of  slates  with  which  the  prudent  Welshman  €n( 
the  walls  open  to  its  fury. 

In  the  subjoined  table,  based  on  the  map  of  the  Metrorolofficai 
Atlas  of  the  British  Islands,'^  I  have  arranged  the  sea  temperaturos 
of  the  Irish,  Welsh  and  Cornish  coasts. 
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Comparing  the  south-east  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  south-weete' 
of  Wales,  i,e.  the  coa.sts  of  Carmarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
Cardiganshire,  it  would  appear  that  the  water  of  the  Channel 
off  the  Irish  coast  is  slightly  warmer  in  winter  and  slightly 
cooler  in  summer  than  off  the  Welsh  coast.  Thus  in  October 
and  November  the  two  coasts  are  about  the  same  in  temperature, 
but  in  December  the  Irish  is  about  2'  Fahr.  higher  than  the 
Welsh  coast.  In  January  the  difference  is  still  marked  between 
the  water  off  Pembnjkeshire  and  that  off  the  south-east  of 
Ireland,  though  there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  two 
coasts  of  St.  George's  Channel  opposite  Dublin  and  Holyhead, 
The  marked  contrast  between  the  Pembrokeshire  and  Cork  coasts, 
amounting  even  to  3""  Fahr.,  at  times,  is  continued  through 
Februarj',  March  and  April.  In  May  the  Irish  coast  is  still  the 
wanner,  but  in  June  the  two  nearly  approximate,  and  in  July 
'  I«8Um1  by  the  UetcorologicAl  Olfioe,  1883. 
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the  Welsh  coast  is  decidedly  the  warmer,  the  Irish  coast  showing 
greater  coolness  and  equability.  In  August  and  September  the 
Welsh  coast  is  the  highest  by  from  1'  to  2°,  but  in  October,  as 
already  stated,  there  is  very  little  difference. 

C-oniparing  the  Welsh  coast  temperatures  with  those  of  the 
water  off  the  Cornish  coast  in  winter  and  summer,  we  find  the 
warmth  is  far  greater  on  the  Cornish,  amounting  in  winter  to 
irom  3"  to  5"  Fahr.,  and  the  nearer  the  Gulf  Stream  the  greater 
the  contrast  between  the  two ;  Scilly  and  Penzance  being  far 
warmer  than  St.  Ann's  Head  and  Helwick.  In  the  summer  the 
difference  is  less  marked,  though  it  exists. 


Meteorology  of  South  Wales. 

Mean  Temperature. — The  isothurmH  of  January  (see  dia- 
grams) show  the  most  westerly  portions  of  the  VV'elsh  coast  to  be 
wannest,  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  isotherm  of  43°  Fahr. 
just  skirts  the  extreme  west  of  Pembrokeshire,  passing  through 
Tenby  and  Newport  and  running  iip  the  coast  of  Ireland,  while 
the  isotherm  of  42'^  Fahr.  runs  perpendicularly  from  Carmarthen 
upwards  through  Cardigan  to  Anglesea  The  lines  are  much 
the  same  in  February,  In  March  they  are  slanting,  while  in 
April   they  have   become  horizontal,  and   a  mean  temperature 

47 '''7  Fahr.  seems  to  bo  the  figure  of  the  coast.  After  this 
kte  the  temperature  rises  with  the  usual  increase  of  the  sun's 
])0wer,  but  in  June  we  see  the  cooling  effect  of  the  sea  in  the 
coast  mean  temperature  being  at  least  1'  Fahr.,  and  in  July 
2"  Fahr.  lower  than  inland,  this  continuing  more  or  less  till 
October,  when  with  the  winter  season  the  state  of  things  is 
reversed,  and  the  coast-Hne  becomes  V  to  2"^  Fahr.  warmer  than 
is  the  case  inland.  This  again  is  more  marked  in  November 
and  December,  when  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  coast  amounts 
to  about  4^  Fahr. 

One  point  that  the  isothermal  map  shows  distinctly  is  that 
any  influence  that  the  Gulf  Stream  may  have  on  the  coast  of 
Pembr«)keshii*e  and  Carmarthenshire  nearly  disappears  in  the 
Glouceat*;rshire  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  for  in  the  middle 
of  winter  the  water  over  the  English  and  Welsh  fishing-grounds 
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is  5'  lower  than  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
large  body  of  water  poured  in  by  the  Severn  and  the  extensive 
evaporation  which  takes  place  when  the  tide  runs  out  in  this 
great  estuary,  tends  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
also  that  of  the  superincumbent  air. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  South 
Wales  climate  is  v(^ry  moderate  and  mild,  neither  very  severe 
in  winter,  nor  excessively  hot  in  summer,  both  extremes  being 
tempered  by  the  sea  influence.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
the  coast,  taking  St.  David's  as  about  the  average,  is  49***!  Fahr., 
Aberystwith  giving  51°  Fahr,  and  Cannarthen  and  Cardiff,  as 
might  be  foretold  from  their  inland  position,  yielding  the  lower 
figure  of  48°-8.  The  first  quarterns  mean  (January,  Febniary  and 
March)  appears  to  be,  for  St.  Davids  and  Aberystwith  about 
41'  Fahr.,  less  than  the  Cornish  winter  mean,  but  nearly  two 
degrees  wanner  than  Margate  or  Ranisgate  on  the  eastern  coast. 
(See  Tables,  Vol.  L)  The  mean  of  the  second  quarter  (April, 
May  and  June)  is  for  St.  David's  50  ■()  Falir. ;  for  Aberystwith 
51^*5  Fahr.,  not  greatly  differing  from  that  of  Margate  and 
Ramsgate.  For  the  third  (piarter  (July,  August  and  September) 
57'''4  for  St,  Davids,  62-4  Fahr.  for  Aberystwith.  and  59 ''9  Fahr. 
for  Cannarthen.  and  cooler  still  for  St.  Ann's  Head  (52'''2  Fahr.X 
Margate  (60""  Fahr.)  and  Ramsgate  ((jO  3  Fahr.)  are  some  degrees 
warmer  than  any  of  the  above,  except  Aberystwith.  The  fourth 
quarter  (October,  November  and  December)  gives  almost  identical 
means  for  St.  David's  and  Aberystwith  (46''6  Fahr.).  a  slightly 
higher  one  for  St  Anns  (47''"3  Fahr),  and  a  much  lower  for 
Carmarthen,  41  *4  Fahr.,  while  here  both  Margate  and  Ramsgate 
show  lower  records,  45"  Fahr.  an<l  44°"9  Fahr.,  than  St.  David's  and 
Aberystwith. 

These  records  all  point  to  the  great  influence  of  the  sea  and 
Gulf  Stream  on  the  Welsh  shore  in  lowering  the  summer  heat 
and  preventing  the  fall  of  temperature  in  the  early  winter.  The 
comparison  with  the  eastern  British  shore  only  accentuates  the 
contrast. 

Maxima  and  Minima. — These  also  show  the  influence  of  the 
sea  and  its  currents  in  tempering  the  extremes,  for  at  St.  David's, 
St.  Ann's  Head  and  Aberystwith,  during  the  ten  years  1881- 
1890,  the  maximum  only  reached  80^  once  (viz.  at  St.  Ann's)  and 
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>ldoin  passed  70"  Fahr.,  while  the  miniuinm  varied  between  19"* 

^fthr.  ut  St.  Ann's  Head  and  21  "1   Fahr.  at  Aberystwith ;  the 

tjpica!  station  of  St.  David's  ranging  from   26''8  Fahr.  to  46"'l 

Fahr.      The  more  inland  station  of  Carmarthen,  as   taight   be 

expected,  showed  greater  extremeJ^. 

Daily  Mean  Range. — Thi^  is  largely  influenced  by  proximity 
to  or  distance  from   the  sea ;  for  while  the  average  daily  mean 
range  varies  at  St.  Ann  s  Head,  St.  David's  and  Aberystwith  from 
7    to  1)    Fahr.,  that  at  Canuarthen  gives  a  mean  of  Hi  '8  Fahr. 

^^^  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  valuable  contribution  on  the 

I  Rainfall   of  the  Coasts  of  South   Wales  to  the   late   Mr.   G.  J. 

I  Symons,  F.ll.S.,  the  eminent  meteorologist,  who  was  by  far  the 

I  irreatest  authority  on  rainfatl  in  these  islands. 


The  RainfUl  of  the  Coast  of  South  Wales. 


As  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  offering  any  trustworthy 
remarks  upon  the  above  subject,  I  have  tabulated  every  rehable 
observation  known  to  me,  and  made  during  any  one  of  the  thirty- 
six  years,  18()0  to  1895,  at  any  station  on  or  within  about  ten  uiile^s 
of  the  coast.  The  positions  of  the  stations  are  shown  on  the 
accompaupng  map.  The  total  fall  of  rain  at  each  station  for  every 
individual  year  is  given  in  the  t^ible  on  the  following  f>age,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  each  column  will  bo  found  the  arithmetical  average 
niinfall  at  the  station,  and  the  number  of  years  upon  which  it  i.s 
based — below  these  entries  will  be  found  in  heavy  type  the  probable 
true  mean  rainfall  at  that  station.  Very  fre(|iu»ntly  these  figures 
are  identical  with  the  arithmetical  average,  ami  without  going  into 
elaborate  deUiils,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  bniiidly  why  they  fliffer 
and  how  these  true  means  are  computed.  Itainfall  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year;  thus  there  are  cases  on  record  of  two  successive  years 
the  one  having  more  than  twice  the  amount  which  fell  in  the  other, 
there  are  cases  of  six  consecutive  wet  years  (e,g.  in  South  Wales, 
every  year  from  1874  to  1879  inclusive  was  wetter  than  usual), 
and  there  are  cases  of  four  consecutive  dry  years,  like  1887-90, 
If  then  a  record  is  kept  merely  for  a  few  years  they  may  have 
been  dry  years  or  wet  years,  and  the  arithmetical  average,  though 
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absolutely  correct,  would  not  truly  represent  the  average  of  a  long 
series  of  years  at  that  place.  Obviously  the  longer  the  period  for 
which  we  have  the  arithmetical  average  the  nearer  will  it  be 
likely  to  approach  the  true  mean,  and  accordingly,  in  the  case  of 
reconls  of  fifteen  or  more  years,  the  two  means  will  rarely  be 
found  to  differ  by  an  inch.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  tnie 
means  are  much  to  be  preferred.  In  order  to  avoid  suggesting 
that  these  figures  possess  an  accunicy  greater  than  is  possiblei  the 
decimals  are  suppressed  and  the  rainfall  is  given  for  the  nearest 
whole  inch. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  these  true  meaas  are  com- 
puted is  the  assumption  that  over  a  considerable  ai*ea  the  yearly 
fluctuation  in  the  fall  is  similar.  The  longest  available  records  aro 
chosen^  in  this  case  Cardiff  and  Haverfordwest,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  fall  in  each  year  to  the  average  for  the  whole  thirty-six  years 
is  determined — evidently  a  wet  year  will  have  a  ratio  greater  than 
unity,  e.g.  for  18S2  the  ratios  were  at  the  twii  stations  132  and 
r29  respectively,  if  tht-n  at  any  station  observations  existed  only 
for  that  year,  and  the  record  was  40  inches,  the  true  mean  iaX\  at 
that  station  probnbly  was  y*^  =  ;J0"53  inches.  Or  to  take  an 
actual  case  in  the  table  ;  the  record  at  Caerphilly  was  taken  only 
dui-ing  the  years  1881  to  1HH4.  but  1882  was  a  veiy  wet  year. 
and  the  four  yeara  were  at  Cardiff  wetter  than  the  average  by 
7 J  per  cent.,  the  arithmetical  average  at  Caerphilly  of  t)7'12 
therefore  becomes  62'44,  or  as  in  the  table  where  whole  inches  are 
alone  given.  ()2. 

The  stations  in  the  table  are  arranged  in  counties,  and  starting 
from  Cardiff  in  the  south-east  go  westward  to  St.  Ann's  Head  and 
then  north  anrl  eastward  to  Aberystwith. 

Almost  the  firet  entry  in  the  t^ble  gives  the  key  to  the  dis- 
tribution fjf  rainfall  over  the  district;  we  see  that  at  Cardiff  Castle 
and  at  Ely  near  Llandaff,  the  rainfall  is  about  40  inches^  but  at 
Caerpliilly  not  a  duzen  miles  inland  it  is  over  60  inches,  and  to 
a  less  marked  exti^-nt  the  following  stations  tell  the  same  tale; 
Ash  Hall,  Cowbridge,  is  about  six  miles  inland  and  has  4G  inchea, 
whereas  The  Ham  and  Porthcawl  are  close  U)  the  coast,  and  have 
respectively  35  and  37  inches.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  over 
this  ilistrict,  on  shores  exposed  to  west  and  south-west  winds,  the 
rain  is  driven  with  such  an  approach  to  horizoutality  that  the 
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amount  reaching  the  surface  is  lessened  and  that  rain-gauges 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  wind  collect  too  little.  There  is  startling 
evidence  of  this  at  Aberystwith  where  a  rain-gauge  in  a  thoroughly 
exposed  position  on  the  Castle  grounds  gives  an  average  of  only 
27  inches.  This  Wivs  so  obviously  too  small  that  a  second  gauge 
was  placed  in  a  garden  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  there  the 
fjill  has  proved  to  be  7  inches  greater. 

We  are  here  not  dealing  with  inland  rainfall,  but,  to  prevent 
ntisconceptiou,  it  may  be  well  to  puint  out  that  diminished  velocity 
of  the  wind  is  not  the  only  reason  for  heavier  rain  inland ;  the 
other  cause  being  the  hills  or  mountains  which  generally  act  as 
condensem 

Speaking  generally  the  i-ainfall  all  along  the  coast  may  be  taken 
at  40  inches,  less  at  places  exposed  to  strong  winds  like  Porthcawl, 
Caldy  Island  and  St.  Anns  Head,  more,  inland,  even  if  only  a  tew 
miles,  as  at  Neath,  Carmarthen  and  Narberth.  where  the  fall  reaches 
a  total  of  from  50  to  52  inches. 

With  a  rainfall  in  amount  nearly  double  that  of  London,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  it  must  be  always  raining,  but  that  is  not 
the  case  as  the  following  table  proves : — 


Number  of  Days  of  Rain  in  the  Tear. 


Avenca 

lAIO. 

i«i. 

ISW. 

IS1»3. 

1S1»4. 

l-i»i. 

IWO-M. 

Londou      ...     161 

.     178     . 

.     IflS     . 

..     148     . 

.     186     . 

.     187 

...     181 

Cmnliff       ...     IW     . 

.     180     . 

.     U7     . 

..     1(J2     . 

.     208     . 

.     1«3 

...     177 

Swaiun     ..     213    . 

.     200     . 

.     182     . 

..     170     . 

,     220     . 

,     171 

.     192 

Haverrordwest  105     . 

.     2U     . 

.     227     . 

..     174     . 

.     224     . 

.     210 

...     207 

8L  DftTid'B       220     . 

.     198     . 

.     205     . 

..     178     . 

.     211     . 

.     182 

...     190 

This  shows  that  the  days  with  niin  on  the  South  Wales  coast 
are  more  numerous  than  in  London  by  about  one-fifth.  Therefore 
while  qiuintity  is  about  GO  per  cent,  greater  than  in  London,  the 
fr^qMiicy  is  only  20  per  cent,  more,  and  looking  at  these  facts 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find,  if  the  duration  in  hours  instead 
f  <lays  had  been  recorded,  that  the  former  in  South  Wales  were 

tually  fewer  than  those  observed  in  I»ndon. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  eiMVst  rainfall  of  South 

ales  differs  from  that  in  London; — the  excess  in  South  Wale^  is 
chiefly  in  the  wintvr  months,  while  on  thf  otht-r  IuuhI.  thi'  io«Hiths 
of  April  to  July,  both  inclusive,  are  relatively^  though  not  absolutely, 
considerably  drier  than  in  London. 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  Welsh  coast  is  generally  moist,  and 
genuine  wet  days  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
rich  vegetation  in  all  loenlitios  protected  from  the  tempestuous 
south-wost  winds,  in  the  beautiful  gi'cen  swani  of  the  hills  and 
meadows,  and  in  the  luxuriance  of  copse  and  wood. 

The  relative  humidity  percentage  varies  from  80  to  87. 

The  Prevalent  Winds  are  the  westerly  and  south-easterly,  and 
prttsumably  the  south-westerly  (our  records  giving  the  wind  fiTun 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  only).  The  wind-force  for  ten 
years  at  St.  David's,  a  very  exposed  station,  gives  an  average  of 
17*3  miles  per  hour  for  the  year,  the  winds  being  considerably 
stronger  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Cloud  Obaerratlong  have  been  taken  at  St.  David's.  Aberj'st- 
with,  and  Carmarthen,  and  give  a  yearly  average  of  6'6-7*0,  that 
is.  on  an  avoiiiqe.  two-thirds  of  the  sky  being  overcast. 

Sunshine  Records  are  carried  on  at  Tenby  by  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Oftice,  and  appeared  in  thn  well-known  table  of  twelve  stations 
of  Great  Britain.  According  to  this,  Tenby  has  the  largest 
number  of  sunshiny  hours  in  the  first  quarter  (January,  Febnmr\' 
and  March)  of  the  year,  and  is  only  inferior  to  Falmouth  in  the 
last  quarter  (October,  November  and  Deeembiir).  In  the  other 
two  quarters,  the  sunshine  is  not  so  conspicuous, 

St.  Ann  s  Head,  another  station  in  the  district,  also  comes  out 
very  well  in  this  respect  in  the  winter  quaiter. 

Climate  and  Prevai.ence  of  Disease  at  Caiidiff. 

Before  describing  the  South  Wales  coast  with  its  seaside  haunU, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  intorrnntion  to  be  derived  from  the 
importiuit  town  of  Cardiff,  which,  though  not  a  health  station,  can 
furnish  us  with  information  (1)  as  to  the  climate  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  generally,  iuid  (2)  as  to  the  diseases  and  mortality 
iireurring  under  these   meteorological   conditions. 

The  liiean  annual  temperature  for  Canliff  during  the  ten  yeai* 
IMS6  to  \mo  inclusive,  was  48-8  F. 


I 


^Vulter 
Spring 
Suiiinivr 
Autiunti 


8fl*-2  F. 
62"-7  F. 
69*»  F. 
Wl  F. 


as  the  subjoined  table  will  show 
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ME-IN  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL  FOR  EACH  MONTH  IN  THE 
YEAR  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  18H6-95  inchwiTO. 

SUtioD,  Cardiff.     Mean  Temperature  for  10  yoan,  483"  Fahr. 


SloaTB. 

ISSO. 

1687. 

IflSS. 

tftSft. 

18(10. 

mil. 

lffl»tt 

18&3. 

IMM. 

18».. 

Mean. 

lUlXI-AU.. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Uayx. 

tits. 

JtBiuiiy  .    .    . 

ST-5 

87-6 

8S-4 

S8*P 

41-8 

35-8 

an-a 

SO -8 

»*4 

88-fi 

17-0 

171 

3'M 

F^bnuiry     .     . 

»ll 

401 

M-T 

so-i 

M'l 

410 

3H-a 

4i-'i 

43-0 

iw-s 

38-4 

IVI 

2-00 

aurvh     . 

40-T 

Wl 

StlS 

41-8 

4*»1 

40-8 

Sftfl 

471 

44-4 

41-0 

41  tt 

14-2 

2-53 

April       .    .    . 

*»-4 

«4<» 

44 -tl 

4S-4 

451 

4fi5 

4a- 5 

r,so 

470 

47  •« 

40-8 

18-5 

2-2S 

M.r  .  - 

MI 

M)1» 

524 

M-a 

M-7 

60H 

.M)-7 

r.7-3 

4y7 

.M-4 

i2i* 

13-ri 

2-47 

Jime  .... 

M8 

6i-0 

M-0 

uro 

57-7 

00-2 

MT. 

fi2-4 

.■i7*l 

&8-5 

M-V 

13-1 

2*34 

July   ...    . 

(UtO 

(MU 

MX 

tiO-H 

iU-7 

t«-2 

64-1 

tI30 

oo-a 

oo-o 

61-4 

15-h 

s-w 

Attgiiit    .    . 

fl2-0 

.lOS 

58-« 

wr. 

:»i»-8 

.Vl'4 

01  8 

04S 

37-& 

M-O 

M-0 

la-rt 

4 -68 

S^ntMnbrr  .    . 

A7-a 

ftl-r 

U-J^ 

M-7 

;iP'K 

67-0 

56-0 

57-1 

53-3 

fi4»-7 

M'S 

14-1 

8-88 

OctotMT   .      .      . 

ASK 

«i: 

48 -tt 

fls-:; 

47-5 

4<»-8 

429 

61-0 

flO-8 

46-7 

4tt-3 

17-1 

4-ja 

Kov-miber 

4A-0 

W-4 

47*ft 

40-3 

4S-S 

417 

43-8 

49-2 

47-S 

47-a 

44*0 

lS-4 

4'15 

Dfceii)tM<r    .    . 

»7T 

M-3 

4J^ 

8»-9 

U-8 

40-4 

858 

421 

41  ■« 

400 

a»i 

lT-11 

9-88 

The  rainfall  (mean  of  20  years)  was  39*25,  the  number  of 
rainy  (lays,   186. 

Prevalence  of  Disease. — Concerning  this  subject,  Dr.  EiiwaitJ 

Walfonl,  the  cnorgotie  ami  cxperienceti  nieiliail  officer  of  health 
for  Cardiff,  has  furnished  the  following  admirable  Re]>ort : — 

A.  Ansmla  and  Debility.— Thon.*  i.s  no  fvitlenon  that  the  above 
conditions  are  unusually  prevalent,  although  the  climatic  conditions 
loight  seem  to  favour  their  development,  the  &oil  being  for  the 
most  part  retentive  of  moisture,  and  the  rainfall  excessive,  while  the 
days  without  sunshine  are  probably  below  the  avemge  in  England. 

Comjiared  with  England  nntl  WaJas  the  mortality  from  anfpmia, 
chlorosis,  and  Ieuc*»cythaemia  during  the  years  1889-94  is  ns 
follows: — 

DSATU-ltATE    I'EK  M1I.UON   PKIUtUNS   LiVINU. 

Year. 

1889  , 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  


oufttir. 

EngUtid  and  Walu 

70 

50 

76 

48 

90 

54 

3tt 

53 

28 

M 

20 

M 

B.'  Scrofula  and  Tuberculous  Diseases. — The  above  con- 
ditions do  not  appear  to  be  excessively  prevalent.  Cardiff  being 
a  comparatively  new  town,  the  conditions  under  which  the  artisans 
and  poor  live  arc  generally  favourable  to  their  health,  and  are  not 
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&tich  as  would  induce  tubercutous  disease.  Food  is  cheap,  and 
there  is  practically  no  overcrowding.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
exact  statements  a«  to  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  the^e 
diseases  owing  to  the  vague  and  loose  manner  in  which  they 
are  diagnosed  and  classified. 

C.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Or^ajis — Phthisis.  —  The 
mortality  f'n>iii  phthisis  was  i'ormerly  somewhat  higher  in  Carrliff 
than  in  England  and  Wales,  but  has  been  rtniticed  considertibly 
of  late  years  since  the  drying  of  the  subsoil  by  dminage.  The 
geological  formatiou  ami  physical  features  of  the  t^>wn  arc^  such  lis 
might  predispose  to  the  disease.  Cardiff  is  low-lying  and  difficult 
to  dmin.  foi-  the  most  jMxrt  being  situated  on  clay,  while  in  the 
northern  part,  which  is  on  gravel,  the  level  of  the  groun<l  water  is 
high. 

The  occupation,  however,  of  the  working-classes  would  not  fovonr 
the  development  of  phthisis,  being  for  the  most  part  out-of-door 
work,  connected  with  the  coal  anti  iron  industries,  or  at  the  docks. 
Their  houses  generally  are  goo<l.  and  with  the  exception  of  not 
being  evidently  protecte*!  against  damp  they  aiv  fairly  well  built. 
There  is  no  overcrowding.  The  n»ortality  from  phthisic  in 
Cardifi^  as  compaivd  with  that  in  Enghind  and  Wales  is  given 
below : — 

DEATn-KATE   i'EU  MlULION    Pg&BONS   ritOM    PlIlUIMS. 


T«r. 

CknUir. 

England  iwtf  W*lc» 

1889    ...  . 

.  ...    1987 

1573 

18»0    ...  . 

.  ...    197i 

]d82 

1891    ...  . 

.  ...    1884 

1599 

1892    ...  . 

.  ...    1777 

1468 

1893    ...  . 

.  ...    1616    ... 

1468 

1894    ...  . 

.  ...    1634 

laas 

1895 

.  ..    1654 

1398 

1896    ...   . 

.  ...    1247 

.   .     1307 

1897    ..  . 

.  ...    1211 

1341 

1898    ...  . 

.  ...    1141 

1317 

1899    ...  . 

.  ...    1110 

1336 

1900    ...  . 

1090   ... 

— 

D.  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy. — I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  above  disetises  prevail  in  this  district  unusually ;  the 
conjparativc  mortality  is  given  below  : — 
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Death*batb  per  Million  Pxbsoks  from  Pneumonia. 


Year. 

Cardiff. 

England  and  Walw. 

1889         

1481 

1022 

1890         

2061 

1404 

1891         

2570 

1472 

1892         

1453 

1251 

1898         

1573 

1286 

1894         

1437 

...      1084 

1895         

1542 

1172 

1896         

1788 

1149 

1897        

1164 

1122 

1898        

1280 

1129 

1899         

1360 

1255 

Death-rate  : 

PER  Million  ] 

F-Rou  Bronchitis. 

Y«r. 

Cardiff. 

England  and  Wales. 

1889         

1898 

1957 

1890         

1760 

2333 

1891         

4080 

2593 

1892         

1858 

2267 

1893         

1827 

1906 

1894         

1289 

1642 

1895         

1689 

1972 

1896         

1407 

1539 

1897         

981 

1603 

1898         

1000 

161» 

Death-rate 

PER   MlLLION 

from  Pleuhist. 

Year. 

Cardiff. 

England  and  WalM. 

1889         

79 

46 

1890         

76 

*.              66 

1891 

180 

69 

1892         

66      . 

68 

1893         

63 

62 

1894         

26 

49 

1895         

80 

..             61 

1896         

79 

50 

1897         

110 

48 

1898         

95 

48 

1899         

100 

52 

I  can  give  no  information  as  to  the  relative  prevalence  of  renal 
diseases,  rheumatism,  arthritis  and  neuralgia,  but  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  prevail  excessively. 

E.  Typhoid  Fever. — Cardiff  has  been  unusually  free  from 
typhoid  fever  during  the  past  years. 
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The  cases  of  this  disease  notified  to  the  sanitary  authority  have 
been  reduced  from   152  in  1890  to  62  in  18f)4and  79  in  1895. 

About  one-third  i*f  these  were  c/i^es  imported  into  the  district  by 
(shipping  from  abroad.  I  attribute  the  comparative  immunity  of 
tht'  (JiHtrict  frum  this  <lisease  to  the  closure  of  all  the  sliallow  wells 
in  the  borough,  and  to  the  excellent  quality  and  ample  tjuantity  of 
the  public  water  supply. 

TvpHoiD  Fever  Mortautt  i*er  Hiluon  Pkrsons. 

ymt.  Curtliff. 

1889        260 

1890       }B0         

1891  ^.     .i.     „.  190         

1892  190  . 

1893                120  ..       . 

1894       40         

189.^       80         

1896       79         

1897       ..  110         

1898       95         

1899       100         

1900          120         


Ijir^  Tomift. 

BtiF!bit>tl 

and  WkI 

200 

. 

180 

190 

(      ttt 

180 

200        . 

*•• 

ISO 

150 

150 

240 

220 

190 

•      •■■      •<* 

160 

200 

,      ^,,      ,,^ 

175 

166 

...      ... 

190 

156 

...      ,,, 

180 

182 

•      >•■      ■•• 

200 

199 

.      ...      ... 

220 

— 

200 

Typhoid  Fever  Mohtalitv  in  CAJtniFF  and  in  South  Wai.k& 

DKATH-IUVTE    per  MU.L1UN, 


Tmt. 

1894 


Sfiuth  Walw 

(flxcluxivn  of  0»rdiff). 

171 


Canilflr. 
40 


F.  Diarrhoea. — Judged  by  the  mortality,  which  falls 
entirely  upon  very  young  children  and  occurs  in  the  Hummer 
months  of  the  year,  diarrhavi  prevails  to  a  rather  less  extent  than 
in  England  and  Wales  generally,  and  corresponds  with  that  in  the 
largo  towns.  Diarrhom  amongst  adults  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
prevalent.  The  mortality  from  diarrhoea  in  Cardiflf  during  the 
ten  years  1885-94  averaged  1*28  per  1,000  as  compared  with  1*20, 
the  average  rate  for  the  large  towns  during  the  same  period.  In 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year  thti  morUdity  varied  with  the  mean 
temperature  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: — 
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DeaUi.nt« 

V'wr. 

pet' 1,000. 

Maid  tentponftiifs. 

188«     

4-6 

61-3 

1887     

2-8 

5S'8 

1888     

1-4 

...     ...        57*6 

1889     

1-7 

59-0 

1890     

2-9 

69-7 

1891     

0-8 

67'8 

1892     

2-3 

60-4 

189;j     

a-fi 

61-8 

1894 

OTi 

57-0 

189:.    

1-0 

59-5 

C  Scarlet  Fever  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  during  the 
post  ten  years  to  the  same  extent  in  Cardiff  as  in  most  of  the 
other  large  urban  districts.  The  mortality  is  considerably  below 
the  average  in  the  great  towns.  The  average  annual  den.th-rate 
from  scarlet  fever  during  the  ten  years  1890 — 18J>()  was  ()17  pej' 
1.000  in  Cardiff  as  compared  with  0'21  in  the  large  towns  for  the 
same  period. 

The  diminished  prevalence  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  more 
complete  isolation  of  the  cases  in  the  Borough  Infections  Disease 
Hospital. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  notified  ^vithin  the 
borough  ami  the  deaths  registered  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Infectious  Disease  Notification  Act  in  18J>1,  were  as  follows: — 


Pit  ceiit  Com 

Y«r. 

Cbten  notified. 

Deatha. 

MorUlity. 

1890 

335 

1© 

B-6 

1801 

-,     ...         6M5 

:l.T 

5-0 

189'^ 

...     ...       1851 

87 

4-7 

1893       ... 

816         

39 

4-7 

1694       ... 

577         

8 

1-3 

1895       ... 

484         

8 

T« 

1896        .. 

874         

88 

3-i 

1897 

768         

...        17        ... 

2-2 

1898        .. 

.         332         

8 

2-4 

1890 

}>i 

:; 

1-6 

1900 

;!.s.3 

U 

2-8 

H.  Diphtheria,  etc. — Judging  by  the  cases  notified  as  diph- 
theria, this  di&oase  would  seem  to  have  been  extremely  prevalent 
since  1892,  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  cases  should  not  strictly  speaking  have  been 
classed  as   diphtheria;   some   were    undoubtedly  sore   throats  of 
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Bcarlatinal  origin  and  others  of  non-specific  tonsillitis.  Making 
allowance  however  for  errors  in  diagnosis,  diphtheria  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  extent  dflring  the  post  few  years,  and  Cardiff 
has  shared  in  the  increased  incidence  which  has  of  late  fallen 
upon  urban  districts. 

I  attribute  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  some  extent  to  the 
aggregation  of  young  children  in  the  large  public  eleroentanr 
schools.  The  population  of  Cardiff*  has  increased  so  rapidly  of 
late  that  the  School  Board  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  as 
reganls  school  accommodation  with  the  reipiirements  of  the 
district ;  the  result  being  that  many  of  the  schoc»ls  are  over- 
cruwded.  The  average. annual  death-rate  from  diphtheria  during 
the  ten  years  18[>0~1899  was,  in  Cardiff,  040  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  as  etjuipared  with  0*38,  the  average  mortality  in  the 
large  towns  foi-  the  siinio  period. 

The  most  common  causei  of  death  amongst  residents  are 
phthisis,  br.;»nchitis  and  pneumonia;  and  amongst  young  children 
debility,  atrophy  and  inanition. 

The  System  of  Drainage. — The  Urban  District  of  Cardiff 
(i.t.  the  Bijrough)  is  drained  by  the  water-carnage  s}*8tem :  the 
8ame  system  of  drains  taking  the  minfall  and  the  household 
excreta  and  slops,  etc.  Practically  all  the  houses  in  the  district 
are  supplied  with  water-closets,  and  are  drained  into  the  public 
sewers  which  discharge  by  gravitation  to  three  separate  out&lls 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  sewers  are  well  ventilated  and 
efficiently  Hushed  b\'  the  rainfall,  and  by  automatic  Hushing-tanks 
plared  at  suitable  .Hituatiou.s. 

Water  Supply, — Canliff  was  fonuerly  supplied  with  a  hard 
water  from  Lisvane,  but  in  18H4  Parliamentary  |x>wei"s  were 
obtained  for  securing  a  new  supply  of  water  from  the  Taff' 
Fawr  watei-shed  of  the  Brecon  Beacons,  ^dtuated  on  the  Old 
K«h1  Sandstone  fonnatiou,  beyond  the  northern  bi>un<iary  of 
the  »Suuth  Wales  coal-field,  and  about  34  miles  from  Coirdiff, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  1,100  feet  to  nearly  3,000  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  The  works  recently  completed 
consist  of — 

(i)  A  storage  reservoir  (known  as  the  Cantreft'  reservoir)  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  322  millions  of  gullous. 

(ii)  Balancing  reservoirs   at   Cefn,  Blackwood,  and    Rhubina; 
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also  a  high-level  service  reservoir  and  filters  at  the  latter  place, 
intended  for  the  future  supply  of  Peuurth  by  gravitation,  and  now 
supplying  the  high-level  district  of  Llandaff,  Whitchurch.  Maindy, 
Llanishen,  Penylan.  Ton^^wnylais,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  dia- 
trict  outside  the  C(ir]>oration  area  of  supply  through  the  LJandaflT 

d  Dynas  Powis  Liintrict  Council,  who  take  the  water  in  bulk 

the  Corporation  boundary  at  Tongwynlais  and  Easibrook. 

(iii)  A  conduit  or  line  of  pipes  connecting  the  different 
reservoirs  togetlier  and  jwijibing  down  thu  Taff  Valley  to  the 
storage  reservoirs  at  Llanishen  and  Lisvane,  which  are  now 
utilised  for  the  reception  of  Taff  Fawr  water. 

The  new  works  n.s  originally  designed,  a>inprised  two  other 
reservoirs  in  the  Taff  Fawr  Valley.  Nos.  1  and  H.  One  of  these 
(No.  1)  is  now  in  thc^  course  of  constiTiction.  and  will  have  a 
capacity  of  3'i5  million  gallons,  the  other  (No.  3)  will  be  made 
when  the  increase  of  population  rendei*s  further  storage  capacity 
necessary,  and  will  contain  about  700  million  gallons. 

By  the  present  arrangements  pending  the  construction  of 
No.  1  Reservoir,  the  water  passes  through  copper-cloth  strainers 
provided  in  a  large  straining-chnmbi»r  tuljoining  the  Cantreff 
res<;rvoir.  By  this  means  the  suspendeil  particles  are  arrested 
before  the  water  enters  the  main  conduit  pipes  leading  to  the 
storage  reservoirs  at  Llanishen,  whence  it  passes  through  siniilar 
copper-cloth  strainers  before  entering  the  filter-beds.  It  is  finally 
filtered  and  passed  through  into  a  covered  service  reservoir  at 
the  Heath. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  four  million  gallons  are  supplied 
per  day,  corresponding  to  an  average  daily  supply  of  about  23 
to  24  gallons  per  head. 

The  town  and  neighbouring  districts  were  until  the  opening 
of  the  new  works,  supplied  partly  by  graviUttian  from  wfjrks  at 
Lisvane.  and  partly  by  pumping  from  a  well  and  culverts  at  Ely. 
The  water  from  both  these  sources  is  objectionably  hard,  and  that 
from  the  Lisvane  gathering  ground  possesses  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  derived  from  cultivateii  land,  and  of  con- 
taining at  times  an  undesirable  amount  of  organic  matter  in 
solution. 

The  Taff  Fawr  water  is  in  every  respect  of  exceptional  purity. 

The  following  is  the  most  recent  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
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town  water  made   by  Mr.   Hughes,  the   Borough   Ajialyst,     The 
figures  express  parte  per  100,000: — 


DntiRimoy. 
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5^ 
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1 

o-ai 
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11 
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Edward  VValkord;  M,D., 

Jledical  Officer  of  Health.  Cardiff 

In  this  admiiuble  Report  we  must  l>e  strongly  impressed  with 
the  enormous  roiluction  oi'  phthisis  mortality  (nearly  one-half  in 
ten  years),  wliich  Dn  Walfonl  attributes  principally  to  subsoil 
(Irainagt!,  and  also  by  the  satisfactory  diminution  in  typhoid  iind 
iscarlet  fever  deaths. 


HEALTH   UESOHTS   OF  SOUTH    WALES. 
Penarth. 

The  first  health  resort  of  any  impoi-tance  as  we  proceed  wejjt- 
ward  along  the  coast  from  Cardiff,  is  Penartta,  facing  south-west 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  at  the  month  of  the  Tafi'  river.  It  has  a 
papulation  of  14,227,  and  is  four  miles  from  Cardiff,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  lies  partly  in  a  valley  and  partly 
spread  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  two  enclosing  downs,  the  eastern 
one  rising  into  a  fine  bold  cliff  of  red  lias  streaked  with  blue, 
grey  and  white  layers,  and  crowned  with  a  luxuriant  fringe  of 
clematis  and  ivy,  much  resembling  the  Aust  Cliffs  on  the  Bristol 
side  of  the  Channel.  Villas  and  pretty  cottages  occupy  the  upper 
port  of  the  Downs,  the  lower  slopes  being  partly  fields  and  partly 
laid  out  as  the  Windsor  Cardens,  a  pleasant  promenade,  due  to 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Lonl  Windsor,    The  Esplanade  Hotel  and 
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the  Haths  EsULblishincnt  with  the  Yacht  Club  are  situated  along 
the  soa-front,  where  is  also  a  jmrade  and  a  pier  of  some  length. 

There  ia  a  good  water  supply  fruui  Caaliff,  and  thu  drainage 
is  in  fair  order.  Boating  and  bathing  are  enjoyed  from  the  beach, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud. 

The  views  from  the  Windsor  CJartiens  are  beautiful,  embracing 
the  two  Hohns  (Steep  and  Flab),  the  Somersetshire  coast  with  its 
many  headlands,  and   Bridgwater  Kay, 

Unfortunately  meteorological  data,  or  information  as  to  the 
diseases  prevalent  at  Penarth,  do  not  appear  to  be  attainable  at 
present. 

Penarth  is  used  chiefly  as  a  suuuuer  bathing-place,  but  is  also 
a  residence  for  many  Cardiflf  merchants  and  men  of  business,  who 
prefer  to  live  outside  tlfat  city. 

The  climate,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  local  reports  and 
the  evidence  of  the  vegetation,  is  mild  and  moist  in  summer,  the 
heat  being  t.empered  by  breezes  from  the  Bristol  Charino).  The 
winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  chief  di*awback  is  the  liiis  soil,  which 
to  some  extent  retains  the  damp. 

S0UTHERNTK)WN. 

ceding  weatwanls  the  next  spot  with  any  claim  to  the  title 
of  health  resort  is  Southemdown.  It  is  reached  from  Cardiff 
by  rail  to  Bridgend  and  thence  by  a  five  miles  drive  along  an 
interesting  road,  partly  through  a  sheltered  valley,  where  the 
trees,  such  as  sycamores  and  chestnuts,  gruw  to  a  great  size. 
Emerging  from  this  valley  to  the  sea-front  we  come  to  Southern- 
<lowu,  consisting  of  some  twenty  houses,  including  two  hotels. 
spread  over  the  south-western  slope  of  a  grassy  and  wind-swept 
down  about  300  feet  in  height.  To  the  east  is  the  rocky  pro- 
montory called  Trwyn-y-Witch,  or  the  "  Witch's  Nose,"  on  which 
Dunraven  Castle  stands.  These  cliffs  are  remarkable  for  the 
horizontal  stratification  of  the  limestone  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-built  stone  wall,  the  layers  of  even  stones  seeming 
i|uite  distinct,  and  rendered  more  striking  where  in  parts  there 
has  been  an  upheaval  of  the  strata 

About  a  mile  from  Southemdown  there  are  fine  sands  in  the 
bay  thus  enclosed,  but  the  bathing  owing  to  swift  cuirents  is 
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somewhat  dangerous,  especially  for  swimming.  Further  west 
and  nearer  to  the  place  are  the  Ogiiiore  Sands,  better  adapted  for 
this  pnrptse. 

Southenidown  faces  due  south-west,  and  is  so  situated  on 
the  Bristol  Channel  as  to  be  open  to  the  Atlantic  breezes,  and 
the  effects  of  this  are  seen  in  the  stunted  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  the  long  walls  and  ramparts  mostly  armnged  in  succi\ssi%'o 
lines,  which  are  needed  to  protect  the  gardens  and  plantations 
from  the  wiUi  south-wester.  There  is  no  system  oi' drainage,  and 
each  house  has  its  own  cessjKKil,  but  the  most  serious  drawback 
is  the  absence  of  a  water  supply,  the  inhabitants  eithei*  storing 
rain-water  or  hauling  water  from  a  spring  three  miles  distant. 

Southemdown  is  juincipally  used  by  Cardiff  people  as  a 
watering-plact!  in  summer.  * 


PORTHCJIWL. 

Separated  from  the  Kst  rosort  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ograore 
river  and  a  wide  bay  to  the  west  lies  Porthc&wl,  a  small  trading 
town  with  a  harbour  and  extensive  sands.  It  Ls  connected  by  five 
miles  of  rail  with  Bridgend,  and  in  consei]nence  of  its  open 
breezy  situatiun,  facing  the  Atlantic,  its  extensive  sands  and  iti 
nearness  to  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot  and  Aberavon,  it  is  visited  for 
bathing.  The  place  ci>ntains  an  hotel  and  some  lodging-houses, 
also  a  Convalescent  Home  which  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Cardiff. 

Again  proceeding  westwaifls  along  the  coast  we  come  to 
Swansea  and  the  Peninsula  of  Gower. 


SWANSE.\. 

Swazuea,  a  I'avourite  watering-place  of  our  forefathers,  taid 
still    fre<[uonted   in    the    summer    by    numbers   of   the    mining 

po]Milation  nf  (ilamorganshire,  is  now  a  large  mining  and  metAl- 
liirgical  centre,  and  with  its  copper  smoke,  ]>atent  fuel  smoke, 
and  other  impurities,  is  devoted  to  manufacture  and  commerce. 

Although,  however,  it  is  no   longer  a   health  resort,  vahiable 
information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  prevalence  or  non-prevalenco 
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of  diseases  from  the  able  reports  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Daviess,  the 
experienced  me<Iiwil  officer  of  licalth  for  the  Urban  and  Port 
Districts  of  the  town.  Upon  information  kimily  supplied  by  him 
the  following  statement  is  based  : — 

Tkr  ivatcr  stipplif  is  fron^  the  mounUiin  stream  of  thi-  Lliw, 
which  flows  into  two  large  reserv oil's,  called  the  UppiT  and 
Lowear  Uiw  Reservoirs,  but  in  seasons  of  great  drought  the 
existing  supply  htis  proved  inadequate,  and  supplementary  sup- 
plies have  had  to  be  provided  from  the  river  Cray,  a  tributary 
of  the  Usk.  At  present  the  water  does  not  undergo  filtration, 
but  the  establishment  of  filter-bods,  as  in  other  large  towns,  is 
now  contem])lated. 

Prevalence  of  Disease .  — A  Jifcmia  ami  dtbility  are  not 
common,  but  the  influence  of  the  climate  is  of  doubtful  value  in 
such  crises. 

ScTofnl-a  and  iitbcnnthir  diseases,  oUwr  thxtn  phthisis  puhiWiuUis, 
do  not  prevail,  and  the  influence  of  the  climate  is  distinctly 
favourable  to  such  casea 

Hamiopttjsi-K  is  not  a  frequent  concomitant  of  phthisit^,  which 
disease  is  not,  according  to  Dr.  Davies,  favourably  influonced  by 
the  climate. 

The  fftllowing  table,  Hhowing  the  phthisis  moi'tality  in  Swansea 
during  the  last  forty-seven  years,  demonstrrftes  a  disliuet  decline 
in  the  said  mortality. 


Deathk  pkom  Phthisis  (above  5  teaiu)). 

Prupurtloii  to  total  D««Ui-ratr  p>'i  1,(11)0 

PmiuJ.  (IcaOiii.  both  MzeH.  of  inpiiktlion  (nil  a^»). 

1S4»-58  1  iii9  li-rt 

1863  «5  1  in  10  2*4 

18tfft-73  I  in  10-ti  2*2 

1873-75  1  in  ll;i  2-28 

1876-85  1  in  10'98  1-87 

1886-96  1  in  12*3         rsi 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  return  (1803),  quoted  by  the  late 
Sir  George  Buchanan  in  his  report  on  yellow  fever  in  Swansea  in 
1865,  the  deaths  ftom  phthisis  in  Swansea  between  th*.'  ages  15 
and  55  were — males  405,  and  females  423  per  1,000.  The 
following  tabular  statement  shows  that,  comparing  two  periods 
of  ten  years  1.S76-85  and  1886-115  with  the  figures  of  18(53, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in  phthisis  mortality  at 
those  ages: — 
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BrATUA   PnOM    PHTHt.mi)   (15  T<]   65   YZABS). 


Pr-riod. 

1S63 

187ft-85 
lS8ft-9r. 

Within  the  abo 


Anniuil  Kate  of  MorUlUy  pn  1,000. 

MaJo^  FenulM. 

4'06         4-28 

3064       21)66 

2'019       2-448 


tht 


orks  of 


at  Swi 


sewerage  at  awans** 

have  been  carried  out,  and  the  figures  above  recorded  are  confinnn- 
tory  of  the  fact  first  observed  by  Sir  George  Buchanan,  that  the 
drying  of  the  subsoil  by  deep  sewerage  has  a  marked  influence 
in  reducing  phthisis  mortality. 

BTo^ichitvi,2)'**^t'yiU>ni(ta-iui2>lcu>*isy. — I  think  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  these  diseases  in  Swansea  must  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  and  appended  are  the 
statistics  of  two  quinquennial  periorls,  188^>-90,  1S91-5.  and  for 
Swansea  a  thinl  (]uiiif|uennial  periiMl,  eonipured  with  the  Registnir- 
Gcneral's  Jigurcs  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

Dkatu-rate  PEtt  1,000  or  PonnuiTioN  from  BROscHms,  Pxkumoma  and 

PlJCUKIBV. 


United  Klnfcdom. 

SWftDMA 

188(^-90        ... 

3-6         

4-07 

1891-96 

3-97       

4-0 

1896-1900     ... 
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AsthttHu — As  regards  this  dineasi.^  jill  my  experience  has  le<l  me 
to  think  thai  the  climatic  and  teHunc  conditions  of  Swansea  are 
not  unfavourable  to  asthmatics,  and  I  have  known  severe  sufferers 
from  this  diseivse  enjo}*  here  conijwirative  free<iom  from  attacks. 

JiiU't I  diseases  dv  not  prevail,  and  ailculus  and  gravel  are  rare 
among  the  inhabitants,  this  exemption  bt?ing  ascribed  to  the  pure 
soft  water  in  use. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  not  common,  and  malai*ial  affections 
have  been  unknown  for  very  many  years. 

Ti/jjhfjid/cccr. — The  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  is  decreasing, 
the  annual  death-rate  on  a  mean  of  ten  years  being  now  016  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

IHitrrluta. — Swansea  is  remarkably  free  from  this  complaint 
and  for  u  long  series  of  years  has  had,  if  not  the  lowest,  one  of  the 
lowest  death-rates  of  the  thirty-three  great  towns  of  the  Unites! 
Kingdom. 

Scarlet  fevtr  is  not  satisfactory^  as  regards  incidence,  but  caae- 
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f&tality  is  usually  low.  The  mean  annual  rate  for  the  last  ten 
yeara  is  14*3  per  1,000  deaths. 

Dipkiluria  shows  fevoumbly,  and  gives  an  annual  death-rate  for 
the  ten  years  ending  lf)00  of  0'40  per  1,000  deaths. 

Ca7icer,  according  to  the  subjoined  table,  appears  to  have  an 
increasing  rate  of  mortality  at  Swansea: — 

184S6-7&  (10  yean),  150  doAtlu,  annaal  mle  [wr  10»000  =  2*88 
187«-a6         „  28r.  „  „  „  =  430 

1888-95         „         4it7  ,.  ,,  ,,  =6-50 

The  mod  common  caiMcs  of  dealh  are  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs, especially  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  The  annual 
death-rate  for  five  years  among  persons  aged  60  and  upwards  was 
74-3  per  1,000. 

The  system  of  drainage  adopted  is  that  of  water-carriage,  the 
sewage  being  discharged  into  the  sea. 
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Peninsula  of  Gower. 


The  Peninsula  of  GN>wer  forming  the  we^t  shore  of  Swansea 
Bay  has  long  boun  rreijucnted  for  health  pniposes,  and  abounds 
in  beautiful  bays  and  well-sheltered  nooks  for  winter  residences, 
about  which  we  will   now  say  a  few  wonls. 

It  is  oblong  in  form,  nearly  rectangular,  measuring  on  an  average 
fifteen  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  6\e  to  seven  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
fourth  side  being  the  broad  and  rather  hilly  neck  of  land  con- 
necting Gower  with  the  rest  of  Glamorganshire. 

The  four  sides  face  nearly  due  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and 
while  the  south  and  west  coast-lines  are  bold  and  precipitous,  the 
northern  slope  is  gradual  to  a  comparatively  level  and  sandy  shore. 

The  southern  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  such  as  Lang- 
land,  Caswell,  Three  Cliffs,  Oxwich  and  Port  Eynon.all  remarkable 
either  for  their  picturesque  rocky  scenery  and  beautiful  sands,  or 
where  sheltered  from  winds,  for  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
as  is  well  seen  in  the  grand  trees  of  Penrice  Park. 

The  west  coast  consists  of  bold  ilowns  and  cliffs,  with  the  tine 
Rhofisili  Bay  and  the  curious  weird  Worms  Head  projecting  to  the 
west 
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The  interior  of  Gower  forma  a  liigh  table-land,  with  a  few 
depressions,  which  from  their  shelter  from  all  winds  show  thick 
woods  and  flourishing  orchards.  The  table-land  consists  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  or  more  often  of  wide  coninions  such  as  Fairwood 
Moor  and  Welsh  Moor,  where  picturesque  herds  of  shaggy  ponies 
graze;  but  nut  of  this  moorland  rise  certain  elevations,  such  as 
Cefn-y-Bryn,  the  highest  point,  G09  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
Rhossili  Down  nrul  Llaninadoc  Down,  scattered  over  which  are 
cromlechs,  cairiLs,  tumuli  and  other  Druidiail  and  British  remains 
with  which  this  part  of  Walus  abounds,  Gower  is  also  famous  for 
its  b<me-caves,  especially  those  of  Bacon  Hole  and  Paviland.  which 
have  furnished  geologists,  from  Dean  Buckland  downwiuxis.  with  a 
rich  and  rare  supply  of  bones  of  diti'erent  periods,  including  those 
of  fine  mammoths,  now  in  the  Swansea  Museum, 

The  south  coast  of  Gower  may  be  said  to  be  protected  from 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  by  the  high  table-land  in  the  interior, 
and  this  combined  with  the  southerly  aspect  and  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  produces  a  mild  climate  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  see 
the  influence  on  vegetation,  we  find  that  much  depends  on  the 
local  exposure  U^  the  south-westerly  winds,  which  though  warm 
and  moist,  by  their  fury  check  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  even 
more  than  colder  winds.  In  some  of  the  ba^-s,  like  Oxwich,  where 
the  shelter  is  complete,  the  vegetation  closely  resembles  that  of 
South  Devon.  Fuchsias  of  large  size  can  be  seen  blooming  out  of 
doors,  gigantic  Spanish  chestnuts,  ashes,  beeches  and  other  forest 
trees  flourish  to  the  waters  edge  an(i  testify, as  in  Penrice  Park,  to 
the  shelter  from  wind,  but  where,  as  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of 
Port  Eynon,  thei*e  is  no  such  protection,  there  are  few  trees,  and  the 
bay  is  lined  with  bare  downs  and  rugged  rocks. 

Another  feature  of  this  south  coast  is  the  small  size  of  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  hills  above  into  the  bays,  and  which, 
as  Dr.  Lloyd  Jones*  says,  remind  us  of  the  streams  of  the  chalk 
coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  satisfactory  records  of  the 
climatology  of  Gower  (other  than  those  dealing  with  the  rainfall, 
see  p.  337),  though  such  are  much  wanted.  The  rainfall  at 
Newton,  one  mite  from  Oystermouth,  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
Secretan  Jones,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Oystermouth,  on  an  average  of 

>  SwamMa  Seientifc  Socifty't  Tranxutions,  1892-^. 
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seven  years,  1886  to  1892,  as  4-1  inches ;  the  number  of  rainy  days 
being  200.  The  prevalent  ^vinds  are  westerly,  and  66  per  cent. 
of  all  the  HTnds  blow  from  the  south,  south-west,  west  and  north- 
west, of  which  25  per  cent,  are  from  the  south-west. 

To  note  briefly  the  Gower  seaside  resorts  we  proceed  westwards 
from  Swansea  and  come  first  to  The  Mumbles,  a  small  fishing 
village  and  watering-place  with  a  lighthouse,  situated  on  the 
western  horn  of  Swansea  Bay,  frequented  fur  bathing  in  summer. 
This  place,  as  seen  in  the  vegetation,  partakes  of  the  mild  climate 
of  the  district.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  disease,  Dr. 
Bevan,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  has  kindly  prepared  the 
following  Report  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee: — 

A-noPtnia  is  below  the  average ;  but  people  suffering  from  it  and 
from  debility  would  benefit  by  being  on  the  higher  level. 

Scrofula  and  tuhtratlmts  dijieme  are  rare;  patients  thus  suffering 
might  improve  here. 

Phthisis  is  below  the  average  for  England  and  Wales.  As  a 
wint-er  resort  for  consumptives,  Langiand  and  Caswell  Bays  are 
recommended  as  open  to  the  south  and  sheltered  from  cold 
vinds. 

Bttrjichitis  and  catarrh  do  not  benefit  from  residence  here. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  not  uncommon. 

Rental  diseases  are  not  often  met  >vith. 

Eheuniatism,  especially  in  its  muscular  form,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  rheuijuitic  arthritis  is  more  rare. 

Neuralgia  is  fairly  common. 

Diseases  of  llu  skin  are  rare,  with  the  exception  of  eczema. 

Endemic  Diseases — 

Malaria,  not  unknown.  ' 

Typhoid  fever :  for  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  an  average 
of  3*3  cases  a  year. 

Diarrhcea  is  uncommon  and  certainly  much  below  the  average. 

Scarlet  fever  is  of  avei-age  frequency. 

Diphtheria  was  formerly  very  rare,  but  for  the  last  few  years  a 
few  cases  have  occurred. 

The  common  causes  of  death  are  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  heart 
disease  and  senile  decay.     People  live  here  to  a  good  age. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply, — There  is  a  sewer  extending 
from   Westcross   to  South    End,  nearly   a  mile   and  a  half  in 
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length,  along  the  line  of  beach  under  the  main  road.  Cross 
branches  are  connected  with  this  firom  the  side  streets  and 
upper  levels.  At  Westcross  there  is  a  flushing-tank,  and  at 
the  outlet  at  South  End  the  sewage  is  collected  into  a  tank 
and  discharged  into  the  sea.  The  sewers  are  well  ventilated. 
The  higher  part  (Newton)  has  no  sewer,  the  dry  earth  system 
being  employed. 

The  water  supply  is  derived  from  two  streams  at  Caswell  Bay. 
arising  from  the  limestone  rock.  It  is  pumped  up  to  Newton 
into  a  reservoir,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2N0  feet. 

The  pretty  bays  of  Bracelet,  Langland  and  Caswell  are  suited 
for  bathings  and  the  good  hotels  and  lodgings  are  much  frequented  in 
summer,  and  as  far  as  tho  Hhelter  from  north  winds  is  concerne<l 
these  places  might  even  suit  for  winter  residence.  Beyond  Lang- 
land  Ba}'  comes  Pwlldu  Head,  and  soon  after  the  fine  bay  of 
Oxwich,  six  miles  licross,  well  sheltered  by  Ceih-y-bryn  to  the  north, 
with  splendid  sands,  and  8epanil4^d  from  the  next  bay  to  the  west, 
Port  Cynon,  by  the  Oxwich  promontory.  Oxwich  Bay  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  protected  spots  of  Gower,  and  here  the  woods  of 
Penrice  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  This  bay  is  well  fitted  for  a 
winter  residence,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  sheltered 
from  all  cold  winds,  and  facing  due  south,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Penrice  Castle  and  a  few  scattered  cottages,  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  residents  or  visitors. 

Crossiing  Oxwich  Point  to  the  west  we  come  to  Port  Eynon,  a 
less  deep  indontatiua  in  the  coast,  and  >vith  a  south-westerly  aspect 
it  is  as  bare  and  wind-swept  as  Oxwich  Bay  is  sheltered  and 
wooded.  The  sands  are  fine  and  there  is  a  gcnyd  deal  of  fishing 
carried  on. 

We  next  pass  Moseley  and  Three  Clififs  Bay, picturesque  and  rooky, 
and  after  them  Port  Eynon  Point.  Here  the  coast  trends  to  the 
west  to  the  Worms  Head,  the  western  extremity  of  Gower,  and 
thence  passing  nnrthwartis  forms  Khossili  Bay,  the  northern  limit 
of  which  is  a  low  sandy  spit  called  Bury  Holmes. 

Rhossili  Duwn,  running  north  and  south,  forms  the  western  coast 
of  Oower»  and  is  composed,  like  the  Worms  Head  and  the  various 
clitfs  and  headlands  of  this  part  of  Gower,  of  greatly  contorted 
limestone,  arranged  as  at  Southcmdown  in  layers  in  which  great 
upheavals  of  the  strata  have  taken  phice. 
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The  west  coaat  of  Gower  with  its  breezy  downs,  clothed  with 
heather  and  gorse,  rising  400  to  500  feet  above  the  Channel^  and 
enjoying  commanding  and  magnificent  views  of  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Pembrokeshire  and  Cannarthenshire,  with  its  interesting 
cromlechs,  cairns,  ancient  British  camps,  and  other  anti- 
quities, seems  intended  for  health  stations  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  dwellers  in  Swansea.  Llanelly  and  Port  Talbot.  There  are 
not  wanting  also  high-I^nng  villages  such  as  Llangenydd,  Llan- 
madoc  and  Cheriton,  where  at  present  very  simple  accommodation 
is  available,  which  might  bn  much  improved  and  extended.  The 
district  of  Llangenydd  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  there  is 
some  shclier  to  the  nortb  ami  north-east,  but  to  the  we**t,  south- 
west, and  north-west  it  is  entirely  exposed,  and  I  am  informed 
that  in  the  winter  the  north-west  winds  are  very  tempestuous,  so 
though  the  region  is  well  fitted  for  summer  stay  it  is  hardly 
suitable  for  winter. 

The  northern  shore  of  Gower  has  no  special  recommendations 
for  health  purpjses,  but  taking  f.h4'  peninsula  as  a  wliok,  it  certainly 
prtstnts  advantages  both  for  niouniain  and  seaside  residence  for 
hoik  Slimmer  atul  uiiUer  seasofis,  advantages  which  hitherto  have 
been  Ifut  very  littU'  appreciated. 

Crossing  the  Loughor  and  entering  Carmarthenshire  we  pass 
along  the  coast  of  Carmarthen  Bay,  into  which  the  Towy  and  the 
Taff  pour  their  streams  and  form  important  estuaries. 

The  coast-line  contains  the  harbours  of  Llanelly,  Pembrey  and 
Kidwelly,  separated  by  extensive  sandy  dunes,  but  there  are  no 
seaside  bathing-places  of  importance  except  at  Ferryside  and 
Pendine,  before  Tenby  is  reached. 


Ferryside. 

Ferryside,  a  small  watering-place  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Towy,  is  much  frequented  by  Carmarthenshire  people  in  summer, 
and  also  used  as  a  residence  by  Llanelly  manufacturers.  The  beet 
bouses  stand  at  some  height  above  the  shore,  and  enjoy  good  views 
of  Llanstephan  Castle  and  of  the  opposite  coast. 

There  is  bathing  from  the  sands,  largely  mixed  mth  mud  of  the 
broad  estuary,  and  a  good  deal  of  boating  and  fishing  of  various 
kinds. 
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CARMAFtTHEN  AND  LLANKLLY   DISTRICT 


The  follo\nng  meteorological  tables  of  Carmarthen  (see  also 
p.  358)  give  some  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  district.  Carmarthen 
stands  on  high  ground  above  the  river  Towy  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  its  climate  is  practically  somewhat  colder: — 

MEAKS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1880-89-Quabtebly  and  Veablv. 
Station,  CAnMABTUEN.     Hei;;lit  abore  Mean  Sca-lcrel,  200  feet. 
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The  Committee  are  Indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  C  Bnokley,  late 
medical  officer  for  Llanelly  Urban  District,  for  the  following 
interesting  Report  on  the  mortality  of  the  district,  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  prevalence  of  diseaiie  in  the  whole  region: — 

I,  Anctmia  and  debility  are  not  unusually  ]irevalent. 

Scrofula  atid  iuherctdmts  disfoscs  do  not  prevail,  except  in  the 
form  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Diseases  of  the  rcspiratoi'y  in'yans:  Phthisis  (icilk  fecial  refer* 
enct  to  kcevioptysi^),  hronchiiis  and  ca^a^rh,  pneumonia,  plcurijfy, 
and  asthma.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  my  Annual 
Report,  1885,  and  give  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  prevalence  of 
these  diseases  in  the  Llanelly  district : — 


Kinnberof(J«th!(. 

Dlseoftt't*. 

Per  1,000  of  PopulaUoTi. 

IVr  1,000  deatlu. 

48     

.     Phthiiiis      

2-22     

...     118-22 

42     

Bronchitis  and  Catai 

ih    ...      1-96     ...^... 

,..     103-44 

88    

nil     

128 

PI  euro-pneumonia 

Asthma       

176    

nil     ...    ^. 

6*93 

.„       93*69 
nil 
315-25 

S*!  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  haemoptysis  occurs  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  phthisis;  indeed,  I  think  I  might  say,  few 
cases  run  their  course  without  it. 
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Benal  diseases. — Granular  kidney  is  uncommon.  Calculus  and 
gravel  are  also  decidedly  iufre<|uent,  the  water  being  soft — 
conuiiiiing  however  a  small  percentage  of  lime, 

Bhiinjintism,  rheumatoid  arik'i'ilis  and  neui'alg^ia. — These,  with 
the  exception  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  are  decidedly  prevalent. 

Skin  diseases  are  not  very  prevalent,  but  frequent  examples  of 
eczema  have  been  brought  under  my  notice. 

}fahirial  affections  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  prevailed  in 
the  low-lying  and  marshy  lands,  but  drainage  has  latterly  almost 
eradicated  this  class  of  disease.  Typlund  fever  is  endemic,  occa- 
sionally assuming  an  epidemic  form.  Diarrluta:  infantile  and 
summer,  are  ver}'  prevalent,  especially  during  the  fruit  season.  I 
have  often  thought  however  that  apart  from  the  summer  heat 
and  fruit,  much  was  due  to  batl  sanitation.  Epidemics  of  searUt 
ferrr  are  common,  some  of  which  have  assumed  a  malignant 
type.  Eiuiemic  sort  throat  is  unknown.  Cases  of  diphihrria  are 
very  rare. 

Out  of  406,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  1885,  21 
were  the  result  of  heart  disease.  Convulsions  (infantile)  form  one 
of  the  largest  items  in  the  death-return,  but  as  the  disease  produc- 
i]]g  them  is  not  stated  in  the  death  certificate,  the  heading  is 
valueless  as  a  cause  of  death. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  people  here  live  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  could,  I  think,  prove  this  if  I  went  into  statistics. 

II.  The  system  of  drainage  adopted  consists  of  egg-shaped 
•  sewers,  ventilated  at  intervals. 

III.  The  Water  Supply. 
Two  storage  reservoirs  exist,  one  large  and  the  other  small. 

The  water  is  periodically  examined,  and  the  quality  found  to  be 
good.  It  is  to  some  extent  derived  from  springs,  but  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  is  rain-water.  It  is  soft,  containing  only  traces 
of  iron  and  lime. 


^ 


Tenby. 


Tenby,  a  town  of  4,400  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  western 
side  of  Cannarthen  Bay  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Pembroke- 
shire, being  built  about  100  feet  above  sea-level  on  a  rocky  pro- 
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raontory    running   east    and  weat,  and    having  the  sea    on    its 
north  and  on  its  south. 

Beyond  the  end  of  the  peninsula  called  the  Castle  Hill  (the 
precincts  of  the  Castle  being  tastefully  laid  out  in  public  gardens) 
lies  the  craggy  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  undermined  by  caverns 
which  are  rich  in  sea-weed  and  zoophytes,  and  through  which  ebbs 
and  flows  the  tide ;  the  isknd  tup  has  bueu  levelled,  and  is  now 
crowned  by  a  Government  battery  of  nine  guns.  Further  to  the 
south  is  the  island  of  Caldy  and  the  adjoining  rock  of  St.  Margaret's, 
and  these, with  the  fine  headland  of  Giltar  Paint(200  feet  in  height), 
form  a  natural  breakwater  against  the  storms  of  the  Atlanticj 
and  thus  provide  a  comparatively  smooth  haven  to  the  south  of 
Tenby. 

The  town  is  situated  between  two  bays,  the  north  and  sotith, 
each  provided  with  splendid  sands,  white  and  firm,  well  adapted 
for  bathing  and  for  walking  or  riding,  while  the  various  islands, 
rocks  and  caves  supply  an  abundant  marine  fauna  and  flora 
to  the  enthusiastic  naturalist. 

Tenby  is  considerably  sheltered  to  the  north  by  the  hills  of 
which  its  promontory  is  a  continuation,  also  on  the  west  by  the 
lofty  coast-line  ending  in  St.  Cowan's  Head,  while,  as  has  been 
before  said,  there  is  abundant  shelter  from  the  boisterous  south- 
westers.  To  the  east  it  is  open,  the  hills  of  Cower  and  the 
Glamorganshire  range  not  being  sufficiently  near  to  afford  pro- 
ction.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  almost  insular  position  of 
Tenby  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  Stream  currents,  and  its  protection 
from  south-westerly  gusts,  ensure  for  it  remarkable  mildness  of 
limate  in  winter  and  temper  the  heat  of  summer.  The  rainfall 
is  45  inches. 

The  town,  which  retains  a  large  portion  of  its  old  walls,  has  good 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  lodgings,  and  has  many  public  pro- 
menades on  both  sides,  so  that  invalids  can  vary  their  walks  accord* 
mg  to  the  prevalent  wind.  The  drives  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  old  castles  of  Manorbier,  Carew  and  others,  are  most  in- 
torusting,  and  the  golf  links  are  much  appreciated.  In  addition 
to  the  sea-bathing  there  is  a  well-equipped  bath  establishment. 

Mortality  and  Prevalence  of  Disease. — The  Committee  have 
to  acknowledge  the  following  important  information  as  to  the 
health   conditions   and   prevalence  of  di.sease   at   Tenby,  kindly 
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fumishid  by  Dra.  Douglas,  A.  Reid,  and  Knowling,  medical  prac- 
titioners at  Tenby,  and  by  the  late  Mr,  J.  Griffith  Lock,  medical 
officer  of  health. 

The  death-i>ite  for  1895  was  16-6  per  1,000,  for  1894  it  was 
15  8;  the  birth-rate  for  1895  was  21  per  1.000;  There  were  no- 
deaths  in  1895  from  zymotic  diseases,  but  three  from  influenza. 
Aneemia  and  debility  seem  very  rare,  as  also  scrofula  and  tuber- 
eular  diseiises,  other  than  pulmonary  tuberculania ;  but  according 
to  Mr.  Lock's  statistics  of  Tenby  mortality  for  fifteen  years  ^  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  deaths  among  the  residents  were  due  to 
phthisis.  However,  deaths  from  this  cause  among  the  visitors  are 
almost  unknown.  Haemoptysis  is  very  rare.  Pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  according  t.o  Mr.  Lock's  report,  are  some  of  the  chief 
causes  of  death.  Asthma  is  rare,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
renal  diseases,  rheumatism,  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  eczema. 

Neuralgia,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  less  rare.  During  1895 
five  cn.ses  of  scarlet  fever  were  reported  (all  in  the  same  house), 
and  two  cases  of  diphtheria.  No  case  of  typhoid  fever  had 
occurred  since  1893,  and  that  was  imported. 

Malarial  affections  are  unknown,  and  endemic  sore  throat  is  very 
rare. 

A  very  common  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  old  age,  octogenarians 
being  numerous,  and  nonagenarians  are  met  with,  and  even  occa- 
sionally rontenanans.  In  1895  ten  deaths  were  from  old  age, 
four  males  and  six  females.  The  ages  of  the  former  averaged 
78J  years,  the  latter  83J  years;  one  woman  dying  at  97,  and 
another  at  93.  I  note  also  in  Mr,  Lock's  report  for  fifteen  years 
(1872-8())  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  were  from  old  age. 

As  to  drainage,  the  sewage  is  conveyed  through  earthenware 
pipes  into  the  sea  at  two  points,  the  outlets  being  at  some  distance 
fh)m  the  bathing-places.  The  sewers  are  ventilated  by  shafts 
erected  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  supplied  with  flashing- 
tanks  to  carry  out  daily  flushing.  A  portion  of  the  sewage  is 
conveyed  for  fertilizing  purposes  to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from 
the  town. 

The  ^^ter  supply  is  pure  and  abundant.  In  the  winter  it 
flows  by  graviUxtion  from  springs  called  the  "  Lady  Well "  into  a 
service  reservoir  well  protected  from  contamination  a  mile  from 

■  Bridol  Medict>'CKinirgu:al  Journal,  U93. 
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In  the  summer  it  is  pumped  into  the  same  reservoir 
from  springs  at  Cashwell,  about  two  miles  distant.  The  supply 
is  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  and  is  practically 
unlimited,  for  even  in  seasons  of  drought  it  is  freely  used  for 
watering  the  gardens,  and  never  runs  short.  The  analysis  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  but  the  authorities  contemplate  in  addition 
the  construction  of  filter-beds  at  a  considorablc  cost. 

The  Therapeatic  Value  of  the  Climate  of  Tenhy. — A 
beneficial  effect  is  exercised  by  the  climate  nn  all  that  class  of 
tubercular  affections  which  are  improved  by  abundant  sea  air,  such 
as  strumous  joint  and  gland  afiectiona,  and  aspecially  those  in 
which  good  salt-water  bathing  is  also  called  for,  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  bathing  are  excellent.  In  aniemia  aud  renal  diseases, 
especially  albuminuria,  the  abundance  of  sunshine  is  favourable, 
and  the  climate  also  has  a  good  reputation,  according  to  Drs.  Reid 
and  Knowling,  in  cases  of  bronchial  asthma.  Chronic  phthisis 
generally  benefits.  At  present  Tenby  is  used  principally  as  a 
summer  residence  on  account  of  its  great  advantages  for  bathing 
and  boating,  but  all  evidence  points  to  its  serving  as  an  excellent 
winter  station,  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

It  is  principally  indicated  in  strumous  affections,  especially  of 
children,  and  in  anferaia,  and  from  the  equability  of  this  climate 
it  is  well  suited  as  a  residence  in  old  age. 

After  Tenby  and  its  beautiful  bays,  the  coast  runs  south-west 
to  St.  Gowan's  Head,  aud  north-west  to  Milford  Haven.  The 
whole  of  this  sea-line  consists  of  precipitous  cliffs,  the  contorted 
limestone  forming  splendid  caves  and  fissures,  through  which  the 
high  tide  boils  and  foams  and  often  rises  in  geyser-like  columns 
of  spray,  while  the  bUck  beetling  cliffs  reach  the  height  of 
160  feet  at  St.  Gowan's  HeatJ,  and  when  detached  from  the  coast, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  two  lofty  outworks  of  the  Stack  Rocks, 
become  the  haunt  ami  breeding-place  of  thou.sands  of  sea  birds. 

Romantic  as  this  part  of  the  coast  is,  it  offers  no  sites  for  health 
stations. 

We  now  cross  Milford  Haven  to  its  northern  portal  of  8t» 
Ann's  Head,  where  meteorological  observations  are  kept  for  the 
daily  weather  reports  of  the  Meteorological  Council.     These  have 
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MONTHLY   MEANS   FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  (1871-95). 

Station,  St.  Ahn*r  Head,  Pembju>ke.     Height  above  Mean  Sea-lev«l,  150  feet. 

Meteorological  Offioe,  Obwrrer. 
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been   utilized   for  the   present  paper,  and  in  the  acconiptin^iDg 
tables  the  chief  results  are  tabulated. 

In  reading  the  temperatureSj  it  must  be  remembered  that 
owing  to  St.  Ann's  Head  being  in  so  exposed  a  position,  the 
observations  will  not  quite  represent  the  climate  of  a  more 
.aheltered  locality  in  the  same  district. 


St.  Bride's  Bat. 


I 

^m  We  now  pass  round  a  craggy  headland  into  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
^■one  of  the  most  picturesque  bays  in  South  Wales.  It  opens 
nearly  due  west,  and  its  southern  horn  is  formed  by  St.  Ann's 
Head  and  the  rocky  islands  of  Skokhohii  and  Skomer,  which,  like 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Haverfordwest,  derive  their  names  from 
the  Norse  inroads  of  olden  times. 

The  northern  horn  is  Ibnned  by  the  magnificent  peninsula  of 

St.  David's  with  the  mountain  of  Carnedd  Llidt  and  the  large 

island  of  Ramsey,     The  bay  measures  7h   miles  across,  and  at 

I       low  tide  presents,  as  we  find  along  most  of  this  coast,  beautiful 

firm  white  sands,  delightful  for  bathing  and  walking.     The  bay 

also  offers  facilities  for  boating  and  fishing,  and  simple  accom- 

!       modation   is   to   be    had    in   summer  at    the    little    villages   of 

^  Broadhaven,  News^al,  and  Solva. 

H       Being  much  open  to  south-westerly  winds  and  the  storms  from 

^    the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  regard  this  beautiful  bay  as  a  possible 

'        winter  station,  but  it  might  be  much  more  utilized  by  South 

Wales  peojjlc  in  summer,  as  the  climate  ia  breezy  and  refreshing 

in  hot  weather. 

St.   Bride's    Bay    is    approached    by    a   7A   miles  drive   from 
Haverfordwest,  the  nearest  station  to  Newgal,  the  road  passing 

I  over  a  hilly  but  well-cultivated  country,  giving  splendid  views 
of  the  bay  and  of  St.  David's  Head. 
Passing  the  little  bathing  village  of  Newgal  we  are  struck 
'  by  the  picturesque  situation  of  Solva  ill  a  narrow  creek  or 
loch  of  the  sea  into  which  the  river  Solva  or  Solfach  falls,  after 
a  wandering  course  between  precipitous  banks.  The  whole  of 
this  bold  coast  resembles  the  north  Cornish  sea-line,  and  Solva 
itself  has  a  great  likeness  to  Hcscastle. 
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St.  David's. 

The   ancient  city   of  St,    David's,    which   is   now   merely  a 

village,  stands  on  the  peninsula  ending  in  St.  David's  Head, 
between  St.  Bride's  and  Cardigan  Bays,  16  miles  frain  Haverford- 
west. The  lofty  table-land  round  it  is  cultivate,  but  produces 
very  poor  ci-ops,  and  out  of  the  cultivated  lands  rise  two  fine 
elevations,  Camedd  Llidi  and  St.  David's  Head,  covered  with 
splendid  gorse  ami'  heather.  The  houses  are  clustered  on  the 
table-land  a  mile  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  still  further  on 
the  other  side,  iu  as  bleak  and  desolate  a  spot  as  can  be  imagined, 
open  to  all  the  Avinds  of  heaven  with  scarct-ly  a  tree  to  protect 
it.  but  the  grand  old  cathedral  and  beautiful  Bishop's  Palace 
and  the  College,  the  two  last  now  in  ruins,  were  by  the  wise 
design  of  their  founder,  St  David,  placed  in  a  depression  below 
the  village  and  are  completely  sheltered.  The  cathedral  Close, 
with  the  stream  Alan  flowing  through  it,  and  the  picturesque 
ruins  encompassed  by  an  ancient  wall  of  defence  present  a  scene 
of  repose  and  refuge  from  the  external  storms,  which  contrasts 
strangely  with  their  bleak  and  boisterous  surroundings. 

The  coast  here  is  very  precipitous,  consisting  of  dark  slabs 
of  slate  and  shale  descending  a  sheer  hundred  feet  into  the 
raging  and  foaming  sea.  Tho  whole  coast,  Mnth  the  rocky  islands 
of  Ramsey  and  the  Bishop  ami  his  Clerks,  is  too  precipitous  to 
allow  of  many  bays  with  strands,  and  with  the  exception  of  White 
Sand  Bay,  near  St.  David's,  there  are  few  facilities  for  bathing. 

St,  David's  has  long  been  a  station  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  and 

MEANS  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS  1881-90— Quahteiu.y  and  Yearly. 
Station,  St.  David's,  Femduokeshihe.     Hoight  abore  Mean  Sea-lerel,  IM  TmC 
W.  pEiutiKiNB  PnopERT,  LUD.,  Obscrver. 
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the  exceedingly  able  and  obliging  observer^  Mr.  Peregrine  Propert, 
LLD.,  has  recorded  one  of  the  most  complete  set  of  observations 
in  Wales.     On  the  preceding  pages  an  analysis  of  these  is  given. 

A  report  is  annexed  of  the  prevalent  diseajea,  kindly  prepared 
for  the  Committee  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  St.  David  s, 
Dr.  W.H.Williams  :— 

'*  A^uvmia  is  common  among  young  women.  Scrofulous  and 
tubercular  diseases,  except  phthisis  pulmonalis,  are  rare. 

"  Phthisis  is  not  common  among  residents  or  visitors;  but  I  have 
observed  that  many  healthy  young  people  from  the  neighbourhood, 
after  leaving  the  pure  air  to  undertake  work  in  shops,  manu- 
lacturies  or  mines,  return  here  with  phthisical  symptoms ;  some  die, 
but  I  believe  that  some  recover. 

"  Bnmchitis  and  ciiiairh  are  often  met  with. 

"  Piicumonui  a?id  Pleurisy. — Idiopathic  simple  pneumonia  is 
genemlly  rare,  though  at  times  it  almost  appears  to  be  epidemic, 
Pleuro-pneumonia  is  more  common,  and  broncho- pneumonia, 
among  XQvy  young  and  very  old  people,  more  common  still. 
Simple  pleurisy  is  rather  rare. 

"  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  a  case  of  hond-fide  asthma. 
What  goes  by  that  name  is  usually  emphysema,  which  is  not 
uncommon.  Acuit  rciial  dropsy  is  very  scarce,  but  dropsy  from 
heart  disease  is  more  frequent.  Chronic  alhiiminuria  is  rare, 
except  where  associated  with  granular  kidney  ;  calculus  and  gravei 
are  fairly  common.  lUirumatisjn  and  rhrumatoUl  arthritis  and 
neurahjia  are  often  met  with. 

*'  All  skill  diseases  are  rare,  except  eczema  or  impetigo  capitis  in 
infants  and  young  children. 

*'  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  malaria  contracted  here,  but  a 
few  sailors  have  come  home  suffering  from  it. 

"  Typhoid  fevtr  is  rare. 

"  IHai'1-hca  is  rare  among  natives,  but  visitors  seem,  on  firet 
arriving  here,  to  suffer  slightly  in  this  way. 

'*  Scarld /ever :  I  have  not  known  a  case  in  this  parish  since  I 
have  been  in  practice  (eight  years).  In  neighbouring  parishes 
there  have  been  two  slight  epidemics. 

"  JJipfUhtiHa  is  rare,  but  endemic  sore  throat  is  very  common. 

*'  The  commonest  causes  of  death  are  cerebral  hsemorrhage, 
broncho-pneumontttj  heart  disease  and  dropsy,  and  bronchitis. 


ST.  DAVID'S  AND  FISHGUARD  BAY 


"  A  large  proportion  of  the  permanent  residents  live  to  old  age 
— one  reached  nearly  to  100  years.  Of  the  deaths  in  the  district 
in  1^96  the  mean  age  was  50^  years. 

**St.  iMvids  has  no  system  of  drainage.  There  are  '  pitched  ' 
open  glitters  which  are  supposed  to  carry  off  nothing  but  surface- 
water.  All  offensive  liquids  are  thrown  into  the  ashpit  or  garden. 
As  to  the  closets,  either  the  pail  or  dry  earth  systems  are 
adopted.  There  are  few  water-closets,  and  those  that  exist  are 
connected  with  underground  cesspools.  The  w.ater  supply  is  good, 
the  water  being  obtained  from  wells,  for  the  most  part  of  consider- 
able depth." 

This  Report  shows  that  the  prevalent  diseases  are  those  to  be 
expected  in  a  locality  where  the  ulirnate  contains  a  large  amount 
of  moisture,  and  the  protection  from  wind  is  small. 

The  winter  climate  is  mild  and  the  range  small,  but  with  so 
much  wind  it  would  be  impossible  to  recommend  it  for  invalids. 
For  the  summer  it  is  a  different  matter ;  in  hot  dry  weather  the 
fresh  winds  of  St.  David's  laden  with  a  large  amount  of  saline 
material  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many,  though  the  distance 
(sixteen  miles)  from  a  railway-station  makas  the  place  difficult  of 
access.  Moreover  it  cannot  be  said  at  present  that  accommoda- 
tion of  a  suitable  character  exists  for  the  reception  of  invalids. 


Fishguard  Bay. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  St.  David's,  we  pass  over  a  hilh* 
country  with  abundant  pasture  land  across  the  bold  headland  of 
pL-ncaier,  and  descend  (after  about  seventeen  miles)  into  Flsh- 
g:iiard  Bay,  which  faces  nearly  due  north,  and  from  the  shore  of 
which  the  Irish  coast  is  often  visible. 

The  biiy  of  Fishguard  is  about  three  miles  wide,  its  limits  being 
Pencaer  and  Strumblo  Head  on  one  side  and  Dinas  Head  on  the 
other,  and  falling  into  it  and  forming  the  romantic  little  port  of 
Fishguani  is  the  salmon  stream  of  (.i\va}Ti,  the  valley  through 
which  this  flows  being  remarkable  for  its  warmth  and  shelter  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  valley  runs  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, but  has  so  meandering  a  course  among  the  hills,  that  scarcely 
any  wind  can  penetrate  its  recesses,  and  where  the  aspect  is 
southerly  and  the  heat  retained  by  the  sloping  rocks,  as  in  Mr. 
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John  Worthington's  gardens  at'  Olyn-y-raol,  escaloaias,  lemon 
verbenas  of  considerable  size,  camellias,  fan  palms  {Chmyifrrcqya 
hmtiilu)  and  Japanese  medlars  grow  and  flourish  in  the  open. 
The  eucal3rptus  globulus  survives  ordinary  wintei-s,  but  is  killed  by 
severe  fi'osts  such  as  occurred  in  February  1895.  The  sacred  lotus 
blooms  in  some  of  the  water-tanks. 

Lower  Fishguard  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  valley  and  shares  much 
of  its  shelter  ami  warmth.  Upper  Fishguard  lies  above  the  little 
harbour  on  a  ridge  facing  north,  and  is  more  exposed  and  breezy. 
Lodgings  are  to  be  founcl  in  both  places. 

On  the  western  ledge  of  Fishguard  Bay  facing  south-east  nestles 
Croodivick,  a  charming  little  village  commandinga  fine  view  of  the 
bay  and  of  Dinas  Head.  It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  bathing  and  mountain  air,  for  above  it  rises 
Peneaer,  the  highest  land  of  Strumble  Head,  and  it  was  at  a  spot 
railed  Carreg- Wasted  Point,  three  miles  from  the  village,  that 
1,500  French  landed  in  1790,  and  being  overawed  by  the  sight  of 
the  petticoats  of  the  Welsh  women  on  the  hills  above,  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  a  small  body  of  local  yeomanry  and  militia 
commanded  by  Loixl  Cawdor.  On  the  slopes  of  Strumble  Head 
the  air  is  fine  and  bracing,  and  consequently  in  summer  never  too 
hot.  Meteorological  observations  have  been  tjiken  for  thirty  years, 
but  unfortunately  the  instruments  Avere  not  placed  under  the  same 
conditions  as  at  the  other  stjitions,  and  therefore  are  not  compar- 
able. Sir  Hugh  Owen,  a  resident  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
informed  me  that  spring  waa  very  long  and  uncertain,  and  often 
continues  till  June,  and  that  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  the 
weather  was  sometimes  windy  and  stormy.  The  winter  tempera- 
tures have  been  known  to  fall  to  22'  F.  as  in  1894,  and  even  in 
1878  to  W  F.     The  summer  and  autumn  climate  is  very  fine, 

Gfxxlwick  has  an  excellent  hotel,  the  "  Wyndcliffe  "  (formerly  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  MoirisonJ,  and  in  the  beautiful  gardens  the 
same  luxuriance  of  vegetation  an<J  growth  of  semi-tropical  trees 
are  seen  as  at  G!yn-y-mel.  A  scries  of  terraces  and  shady  vvaJks 
extend  from  the  sea-level  to  some  height  up  the  mountains,  and 
the  whole  garden  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from 
winds,  especially  fioin  the  south-wester,  though  it  is  oj»en  t<j  the 
north-west.  Myrtles,  magnolias,  bamboos  and  eucAlyptus  globnliLs 
Hounsh,  and  one  specially  notices  two  fan  palms,  8  to  10  feet  in 
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height,  which  have  blossomed  and  fniitcd  in  the  open  air,  and  to 
judge  by  their  rings  uf  dead  leaves  luust  be  at  least  ten  years  old, 
and  yet  have  never  bt^cn  protected  (luring  winter. 

Therapeutic  iadicationB  of  the  Climate. — From  the  extreme 
mildness  of  the  usual  winter  eliuiate  there  is  little  doubt  thiit  the 
bay  of  Fishguard  might  be  utilized  as  a  winter  sUxfcion,  and  as 
the  accommodation  at  Goodwick  is  excellent,  patients  might  be 
sent  there  for  chronic  bronchitis.  In  summer  it  is  an  acceptable 
place,  on  account  of  the  fresh  breezes  and  the  mountain  walks, 
which  can  be  combined  with  good  sea-bathings  hence  strumous  and 
tubercular  affections  might  derive  benefit.  Goodwick  is  connected 
by  the  railway  with  Loudon  (27S  miles),  juid  can  be  reached  in 
nine  hours  from  Paddington. 

Prevalence  of  Diaeaae. — The  Committee  is  indebted  for  the 
following  interesting  Report  on  the  health  of  Fishguard  to  Dr.  J. 
Hancocke  Watheu  of  Cliflou,  who  for  numy  yciirs  was  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  Fishguard  district,  and  practised  in  the 
locality : — 


FisHGUAKD  District. 
Population,  7,233.  Acreage,  50,076. 

A.  Ana^nia  and  dthUity  are  not  unduly  prevalent,  but  never- 
theless chlorosis  and  atnaiarrJuai  are  frequently  met  with  among 
the  peasant  girls  of  the  district. 

B.  Scrofula  and  tubercular  tfmiwm,  except  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
are  not  commtm  in  the  borough,  or  in  the  outside  district. 

C.  Phtkuis. — The  deaths  from  this  complaint  in  the  whole 
district  for  the  five  years  1884—88  averaged  each  year  12*8,  equal 
to  a  death-rate  of  \CA  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Bwfnoptysis,  I  should  say,  is  not  common. 

pTUunimiia^  hrtmchitis  and  plcurist/. — The  annual  deaths  from 
these  complaints  for  the  five  years  1884-88  averaged  13*4,  equal 
to  a  death-rate  of  1*7  per  1.000  of  the  population. 

Asthmn  is  not  very  prevalent. 

D.  Bcnal  (lipases. 

Acute  renal  dropsy  is  not  common. 

Chronic  albuminuria  is  common,  and  is  presumably  associated 
with  granular  kidney. 

Calculus  is  rare.  Four  cases  were  operated  on  during  forty 
jeara,  one  of  which  had  a  recurrence.     In  a  fifth  case  the  presence 
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of  a  calculus  was  only  discovered  after  death.  This,  and  three  of 
the  cases  operated  upon,  two  of  whom  were  females,  occurred  in 
the  parish  of  Llauunda ;  the  fiflh  came  from  DiniLs  parish,  the 
calculus  in  this  instance  being  of  mixed  oxalate  and  urate  nature, 
while  the  others  were  uric  acid  calcuIL   Gravel  is  not  very  commoo. 

E.  Rhcwmaiimn.  and  rheumatoid  arthriliji. 

Rheumatism  is  very  common,  and  is  due  to  the  dampness  of 
the  cottages  in  the  district. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  also  very  prevalent. 

F.  Diseases  of  the  skin. — Those  most  frequently  seen  ore  eczema, 
psoriasis,  lichen  and  scabies,  the  most  common  of  all  being  eczema. 
With  reference  to  sea-air  influences  upon  the  latter  complaint,  it 
may  be  stated  that  several  inveterate  cases  that  came  from  a 
distance  were  successfully  treated  here  at  the  seaside. 

Q.  Bridcmic  diaeast^s. 

In  days  gone  by  malarial  affections,  such  as  ague  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  were  prevalent,  but  they  have  much  diminished 
if  not  disappeared  of  late  years,  owing  to  better  land  drainage. 

Typhoid  fcva\ — Several  isolated  outbreaks  of  typhoid  were 
noticed  from  year  to  year  in  outlying  districts,  but  for  many  years 
before  I  left  the  neighbourhood  Fishguard  borough  had  been  free 
from  it.     Diarrhoia  was  not  very  prevalent. 

ikarkt  ftvtr  was  not  prevalent.  When  it  did  occur  it  usually 
assumed  a  very  mild  type. 

Diphtheria  was  for  many  years,  I  may  say,  absent  from  FishguanJ 
borough,  while  in  outlying  districts  there  were  frequent  epidemics. 
In  1859-60  there  was  a  memorable  epidemic  in  the  valleys  along 
thePreseley  range.  Of  late  years  it  principally  affected  the  table- 
land running  from  the  Western  Cleddau  to  St.  David's,  which  i» 
not  the  Fishguard  district  projier.  Occasionally  it  followed  the 
two  main  tributaries  of  the  Western  Cleddau,  which  join  at  Ford 
Bridge ;  but  its  course  was  up-stream,  alternating  on  one  occasion 
with  typhoid  fever.  In  the  winter  of  186H-6i>  I  saw  three  i^^olated 
cases  of  diphtheria  living  many  miles  apart,  thus  .  *  ..at  the 
same  time.     Two  were  followed  by  imral^'sis. 

Endemic  sore  throats  did  not  prevail  largely,  and  were  as  a  rule 
follicular.  If  not  that,  they  generally  took  the  form  of  true 
diphtheria, 

CoiiDium  catises  of  death  and  frequ4;nc^  of  old  age, — ^Taking 
the  year  1885  as  an  example  in  the  Fishguard  borough,  there 
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6  from  Hcarluttiia. 


Croup. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Erysipelas. 

Puerperal  Fever. 

Pbthisia. 

Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy. 

Heart  Disease 


26  deaths  of  all  ages,  aamely — two  under  1  year;  one  botwoon  5 
and  15  years;  one  between  15  and  25  years;  ten  between  25  and 
00  years;  and  twelve  at  GO  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

In  outlying  districts  the  figures  were  respectively  6,  0,  C,  2, 
22,  and  50.  or  95  at  all  ages. 

In  the  borough  3  patients  died  of  phthisis  and  3  of  heart 
disease.     No  death  occurred  from  zymotic  diseases. 

In  the  outlyinij  district  the  deaths  were  as  follows: — 

¥ 

r  Drainage  and  Water  Supply. — A  system  of  drainage  was 

^^laid  down  several  years  ago  with  street  ventilators,  and  before 
^^being  discharged  into  the  sea,  the  sewage  passed  through  filtei- 
'  beds,  but  as  there  was  no  regular  sj'stem  of  flushing,  the  filter- 
beds  broke  down,  and  the  ventilators  were  allowed  to  become 
choked  up. 

The  water  supply  is  dependent  on  springs  and  wells. 
The  two  last  answers  only  refer  to  the  borough  of  Fishguard. 

J.  Hancock  Wathen. 

16  Kffri-  Plact,  Cl(ftnn,  Itrisloi, 
AprU  \*t,  1896. 

I  believe  the  amount  of  phthisis  and  pulmonary  diseases  to  be 
due  mainly  to  the  damp  and  ill-ventilated  cottages  in  the  county 
generally.  My  knowledge  of  the  district  does  not  allow  me  to 
speak  of  the  period  later  than  1880  when  I  left  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  one-half  the  deaths  occurred  at  60  years  and 
upwards,  and  extreme  age  was  common.  J.  H.  W. 

After  leaving  Fishguard  the  coast-line  is  still  bold  and  precipitous, 
and  the  road,  leaving  on  the  right  the  Preseley  mountains,  paases 
inland,  with  only  glimpses  of  the  sea,  until  we  reach  Newport* 
(Pembrokeshire),  situated  on  an  estuary  of  the  sea;  then,  after 
18  miles  of  hilly  country,  we  quit  Perabrokeshire,  descending  into 
Cardigan  on  the  Teifi  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 
Between  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith  lie  3J>  miles  of  road,  for  the 
'  Mr.  G.  J.  Symoni  kindly  furnished  me  with  tlie  rainfall  of  Newport,  which 
was  48  inches. 
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first  part  chiefly  inland ;  but  after  Aberaeit>n  the  route  is  near  the 
sea,  but  at  some  height  above  it. 

On  the  coa.st,  north  of  Cardigan,  are  the  small  x'illages  of  Aber- 
porth  and  New  Quay,  where  bathing  and  fishing  are  the  amuse- 
ments of  summer  visitors.  Twenty-throe  mih\s  from  Cardigan 
and  16  from  Aberystwith  is  situated  Aberaeron  on  the  mouth  of 
the  Aeron,  a  stream  that  flows  from  the  ejLsfcern  slope  of  the 
Mynyddbaeh  range,  and  this  place  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Cardigan  Bay. 

The  village  is  composed  of  a  few  rows  of  houses  in  which 
lodgings  may  be  obtained,  a  tolerable  commercial  hotel,  and  two  or 
three  smaller  inns,  and  a  small  trading  port. 

It  feces  north-west,  and  is  open  to  most  winds,  though  there 
is  a  low  sheltering  range  of  hills,  but  there  are  pleasant  downs  to 
walk  on.  The  beach  is  of  large  rough  shingle,  an<l  there  is  no 
walk  near  the  sea  except  the  wharf,  while  though  there  is  some 
bathing,  it  is  apparently  without  machines  or  tents. 

The  drainage  is  at  present  by  a  system  of  cesspools,  or  el&e 
the  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  river,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  separate  water  supply  from  the  contaminated  Aeron.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Aberaeron  offers  many  attractions  to  visitors, 
though  various  improvements  are  in  contemplation. 

Aberystwith. 

Sixteen  miles  further  north,  along  a  remarkably  fine  coast  road, 
we  arrive  at  Aberyetwrlth,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Welsh 
health  stations,  and  connected  by  rail  with  the  metropolis  and 
other  large  cities.  The  town  faces  west,  and  slightly  north-west, 
and  is  picturesquely  built  round  the  bay  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  two  horns  of  which  are,  to  the  north  Constitution  Hill,  and  U> 
the  south  the  promontory  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  stand 
A  well-paved  jmrade  lit  with  electricity,  called  the  Terrace,  runs 
along  the  crescent  ending  in  the  newly-founded  University  College, 
of  North  Wales,  containing  a  large  number  of  students,  of  whom 
a  fair  proportion  are  women.  From  the  Terrace  a  light  iron  pier, 
on  which  is  a  concert-room,  runs  out  some  distance  into  the  ^ea, 
and  at  its  end  a  number  of  sheltered  scats  are  arranged,  where, 
as  well  as  from  the  Castlo  grounds,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of 
the  position  of  the  town. 
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Aberyatwith  is  protected  to  the  north  and  east  and  south  by  a 
double  chain  of  hills.  The  Rheidol  river  and  the  stream  Ysfcwyth, 
containing  scarcely  any  fish  through  tht;  presence  of  lead  in  their 
watera,  uniting  in  an  artificial  channel,  flow  into  the  harbour.  The 
strength  of  the  current  thus  caused  i.s  sut!icient  to  clear  the 
harbour  and  improve  the  navigation.  The  landscapi'  its  viewed 
from  the  pier  is  sombre,  owing  to  the  predominant  grey  of  the 
slate  rocks,  but  is  relieved  by  the  bright  green  of  the  downs  above, 
while  the  effect  of  the  Castle  hill,  and  the  fine  University  buildings 
rising  from  the  sea  is  plea-sing. 

The  beach  is  pebbly,  and  low  tide  lays  bare  a  considerable  tract 
of  slate  rocks,  overgro>vn  with  seaweed  and  rich  in  miniatui-e 
marine  aquaria,  the  delight  of  the  juvenile  zoologist.  This  with 
the  onyxes,  cornelians,  and  other  pebbles  to  be  found  on  the 
beach,  are  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  to  the  searchers  after 
the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

The  rapidly  shelvilig  character  of  the  shore,  and  the  strong  tides 
and  currents  render  caution  in  bathing  necessary,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  machines,  and  sea-bathing,  if  not  tiret-rate,  is  largely 
indulged  in.  There  is  also  an  establishment  with  hot  and  cold 
baths,  and  a  good-sized  swimming  bath. 

The  populaticm,  including  visitors,  is  8,500,  the  latter  being 
very  numerous  during  the  summer  months,  while  some  people 
also  pass  the  winter  here* 

Walks  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  up  Constitution  and 
Pendinas  Hills,  on  the  latter  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  on  the  former  a  railway  worked  by  hydraulic 
power :  further  there  are  endless  excursions,  as  to  the  Devils 
Bridge,  to  Hafbd  and   Mach^Tilleth. 

Meteorolo^. — Aberystwith  is  a  station  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  the  instruments  are  kept  in  a  very  exposed 
position  on  the  Castle  Hill.  Owing  to  this  e.xposure,  a  second 
station  was  established  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  protected 
from  the  boisterous  wind.  This,  as  already  state<l,  gave  a  rainfall 
considerably  in  excess  (7  inches)  of  that  registered  in  the  Castle 
grounds. 

"  la  1901,  according  to  the  recent  ceiuits,  the  resident  population  (excttuiro  of 
Tisitors)  hiu  Hmd  to  8,013. 
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ISubjoined  are  the  chief  features  of  the  climate  : — 

MONTHLY  MEANS  FOK  THE  SEVEN  YEARS  1889-95. 
Station,  Abertbtwith.     Height  above  Moan  Sca-lovcl,  59  feet. 
Db.  Abraham  Tboma^,  ObMrrer. 
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From  these  it  would  appear  that  Aberyatwith  is  the  warine.st 
in  winter  of  the  South  Wales  coaat  and  inland  stations  from  which 
we  have  reliable  observations.  It  seems  also  to  have  a  smaller 
percentage  of  relative  humidity.  The  number  of  rainy  days  is 
somewhat  less  than  at  the  other  stations. 

However,  all  things  considered,  the  observations  show  a  mild 
moist  climate  with  great  equality  of  temperature,  quite  ty*pical  of 
the  west  coast.  Dr.  Abmham  Thomas,  the  accomplished  and 
indefatigable  medical  officer  of  health  for  Abervst^\^th,  superin- 
tends the  meteorological  instruments,  and  has  also  furnished  the 
following  interesting  report  on  the  prevalent  diseasei  in  answer 
to  queries: — 

"  Aberystwith  has  a  very  bracing  climate.  The  town  is  sheltered 
on  its  northern  and  eastern  aspects,  and  exposed  to  the  Atlantic 
breezes  on  the  west,  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly  or  south- 
westerly.    The  soil  is  a  gravelly  one. 

1.  A.  Aruvmia  and  debility, — A  fair  number  of  the  young  girls 

and  women  of  the  town  are  ana-mic,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

^^ cases  associated  with  slight  goitres  they  readily  resjwnd  to  'steel.' 

^H    B.  Scrofula  and  tttherrtdar  diseases  (except  phthisis  pulmonalis) 

^HlU*e  not  very  common  amongst  the  inhabitants,  whereas  visitors 

^Bnififering  fn^m  these  complaints  are  greatly  benefited- 

^H    C.   Diseases  of  (he  respiratory  orgam. — The  phthisis  mortality 

^^  per  1,000  for  a  pexiod  of  ^\q  years  was   \'h.    A  number  of  cases 

•     of  phthisis  are  seen  amongst  the  inhabitants,  but  in  iny  opinion 

the   disease  runs  a  more  prolonged  and  chronic  course  than  is 

usual  elsewhere.     Haemoptysis  is  not  often  met  with  in   these 

cases.     The  j>atient8  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  stay  in  the  bi-acing 

P mountain  climate  within  a  radius  of  twelve  or  twenty  miles  of 
the  town. 
Visitors  sutferiug  from  phthisis  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  a 
stay  at  Aberj-stwith,  but  one  does  not  often  see  a  complete  arrest 
of  the  disease. 

Bronchitis  and  catarrh  are  met  with  in  the  winter  months,  and 
hietly  amongst  the  old  people,  but  not  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
one  would  have  expected. 

Ptuumonia  atid  pUicrisy  occur  sporadically,  but  no  cases  of 
epidemic  pneumonia  have  been   met  with. 

Asikma. — Visitors  from  the  large  towns  such  as  Birmingham, 
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Wolverhampton,  and  frum  the  colliery  districts  of  South  Wales, 
seem  liable  to  attacks  of  asthma,  especially  in  misty,  sultry 
woathor.     The  complaint  is  iiire  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

D.  Ikt'Tial  diseases  are  not  common.  Acute  renal  dropsy,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  seen,  while  occasionally  a  case  of  chronic  granular 
kidney  is  met  with,  the  result  either  of  gout  or  lead-poisoning. 

Cakidus  ami  g^'avel  arc  rare. 

E.  Hhenmaiisin  and  rhaiviatoid  arthritis  are  met  with  sj^nwli- 
rally.  Neuralgia,  especially  of  the  facial  type,  is  common,  the 
inhabitants  having  very  poor  teeth, 

F.  Diseases  of  tJie  ^in  are  not  very  common ;  slight  caseB  of 
eczema  arc  seen,  but  rarely  a  severe  one, 

G.  Efidcmic  diseases — 
Malarial  affections  do  not  exist. 

Typhoid  fever  is  rare  owing  to  the  excellent  water  supply  and 
good  drainage.  Eight  cases  occurrenl  last  year;  their  origin  is  at- 
tributed to  oysters  sold  by  itineiunt  vendors  in  the  street.  (For  an 
account  of  the  epidemic,  I  must  refer  to  my  Annual  Report  for  180.5.) 

Dian'haa  is  met  with  during  the  summer  months,  chiefly 
amongst  visitors  and  infants. 

Sf^arkt  fever  a)id  diphtheria, — Stmy  cases  occur,  and  often  they 
are  introduced  by  visitors.  There  has  been  no  serious  epidemic 
for  some  years  past. 

Endemic  sore  throat  ia  fi"equently  seen  during  the  winter 
months.  The  influenza  epidemics  of  the  last  few  years  generally 
took  this  form  at  Aberystwith. 

Infantile  mortality  and  senile  decay  account  for  a  great 
number  of  the  deaths  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Vital  StatliticB  for  the  year  1 DOO  were  as  follows : — 

The  J^'uraUr  of  Birth.^  registeretl  was  144  (82  males  and  62 
females),  giving  an  annual  birth-rate  of  Kit)  per  1,000  calculated 
on  the  census  basis  of  8,500. 

Thr  Numl>cr  of  Deaths  registered  as  having  occurred  wnthin  the 
borough  during  the  ye^ir  was  117,  the  lowest  number  recorded  in 
the  decade.  The  annual  death-rate  calculated  on  an  estimated 
pt)])ijlation  of  8,500,  i.e.  allowing  for  visitors,  would  be  13*8  per  1 .000. 

The  inimber  of  the  deaths  at  the  different  ages  was  as 
follows ; — 

Under  1  year,  18  ;  over  1   year  and  under  5  years,  7  ;  over  5 
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rears  and  uuder  1 5  years,  4  ;  over  1 5  years  and  under  25  years,  9  ; 

»ver  25  years  and  under  05  years,  40 ;  uver  65  years,  3 J) ;  total,  117. 
The  number  of  deaths  amongst  infants  under  a  year  oW  was  18. 
^This  would  represent  au  infant  mortality  of  125  per  1,000  births. 
B  The  common  causes  of  death  besides  those  due  to  infantile 
"mortality  and  senile  decay  are: — bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
^^leurisy  ;  heart  disease  ;  apoplexy  ;  hemiplegia,  various  paralyses  ; 
^pcancer  of  the  liver,  stomach,  peritoneum  and  uterus ;  sarcomata ; 
~  cirrh*>sis  of  the  liver  ami  alcoholism  i  diarrha^a. 

3.  The  system  of  Drainage  adopted  is  that  of  water-carriage. 
The  main  sewer  is  to  be  carried  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers   near   the   mouth   of  the    harbour,  and  \vill   discharge  its 

» contents  into  mid-strefim.  The  drainage  is  good,  the  only  fault 
being  insufficient  ventilation.  Several  shafts  have  been  erected 
during  the  spring  months,  and  more  will  be  carried  out. 

4.  The  Water  Sapply. — The  tt)wn  has  a  constant  supply  of  one 
^tof  the  finest  waters  in  the  United  Kingtiom,     Tht*  supply  is  equiva- 

lent  to  50  gallons  per  head,  and  the  storage  rapacity  of  the  lake 
is  sufficient  to  meet  a  five  months*  drought.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  Lake  Rheidol  near  the  summit  of  Piinlimmon,  whose 
height  is  2,463  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  distance  from  the  town 
IS  miles.  The  jiroportion  of  solid  elements,  TSO  in  1(XJ,0(M).  is  a 
considerably  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  famous  waters  of  Loch 

i Katrine,  etc." 
(Signed)     Abraham  Thomas,  M.O.H. 
Juh  30/A,  1896. 
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Conclusions. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  and  a 
few  remarks  may  now  be  added  on  the  prevalent  diseases  and  on 
their  relation  to  the  climate.  The  reports  of  the  medical  officers 
of  health,  which  have  been  cited,  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of 
a  large  amount  of  disease,  and  in  some  districts  the  principal  cause 
of  death  seems  to  be  old  age,  but  they  all  beiir  witness  to  the 
prevalence  of  rheunuitism,  and  of  the  large  class  described  as 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  at 
Cardiff  and  Swansea,  pneuuutnia,  bixjnchitis,  and  pleurisy  are  more 
eommon,  and  cause  a  larger  mortality  than  in  England  and  Wales 
generally. 
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Wolverharapton,  and  from  the  colliery  districts  of  South  Wales, 
seem  liable  to  attacks  of  asthma,  especially  in  misty,  sultry 
weather.     The  complaint  is  rare  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

D.  Ee.Tuit  diseases  are  not  common.  Acute  renal  dropsy,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  seen,  while  occasionally  a  case  of  chronic  granular 
kidney  is  met  with,  the  result  either  of  gout  or  lead-poisoning. 

Calcidiis  ami  gravel  ore  rare. 

E.  Eftcnvwti^m  and  7'hciimatoid  arthritis  are  met  with  sporadi- 
cally. Nouralgia.  especially  of  the  facial  type,  is  common,  the 
inhabitants  having  ver}^  poor  teeth. 

F.  Diseases  of  the-  sJdn  are  not  very  common ;  slight  cases  of 
eczema  are  seen,  but  rarely  a  severe  one, 

G.  Endemic  diseases— 
MalatHal  affeciimis  do  not  exist. 

Typhoid  fever  is  rare  owing  to  the  excellent  water  supply  and 
good  drainage.  Eight  cases  occurred  last  year;  their  origin  is  at- 
tributed to  oysters  sold  by  itinerant  vendors  in  the  street.  (For  an 
account  of  the  epidemic,  I  must  refer  to  my  Annual  Report  for  18H5.) 

Dimrliaa  is  met  with  during  the  summer  months,  chiefly 
amongst  visitors  and  infants. 

Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.. — Stray  cases  occur,  and  often  they 
are  introduced  by  visitore.  There  has  been  no  serious  epidemic 
for  some  3'"ear8  past. 

E>ulnnic  sore  throat  is  frequently  seen  during  the  winter 
months.  The  influenza  epidemics  of  the  last  few  years  generally 
took  this  form  at  Aber^^stwith. 

Infantile  mortality  and  senile  decay  account  for  a  great 
number  of  the  deaths  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Vital  Statistics  fur  the  year  lOOO  were  as  follows: — 

The  Ahiml)er  of  Births  registered  was  144  (S2  males  and  62 
females),  giving  an  annual  birth-rate  of  160  per  1.000  calculated 
on  the  census  basis  of  8,500. 

Thr  Numftcr  of  Deaths  registered  as  having  occurred!  within  the 
borough  during  the  year  was  117,  the  lowest  number  recorded  in 
the  decade.  The  annual  death-rate  calculated  on  an  estimated 
population  of  8,500,  i.e.  allowing  for  visitors,  would  be  13*8  per  l.OOO. 

The  number  of  the  deaths  at  the  different  ages  was*  txs 
follows : — 

Under  1  year,  18  ;  over  1  year  and  under  5  years,  7  ;  over  5 
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rears  and  under  1 5  years,  4  ;  over  15  years  and  under  25  years,  9  ; 
lover  25  years  and  under  65  years,  40 ;  over  65  years,  31) :  total,  117. 

The  number  of  deaths  amongst  infants  under  a  year  old  was  18. 
This  would  represent  an  infant  mortality  of  125  per  1,000  births. 

The  common  causes  of  death  besides  those  due  to  infantile 
mortality  and  senile  decay  are: — bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy;  heart  disease;  apoplexy  ;  hemiplegia,  various  paralyses  ; 

incer  of  the  liver,  stomach,  peritoneum  and  uterus  ;  sarcomata ; 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and   ak'dhnlism  :  dinrrha?a. 

3.  The  system  of  Drainage  adopte<i  is  that  of  water-carriage. 
pThe  main  sewer  is  to  be  carried   to   the  junction  of  the   two 

rivers  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  will  discharge  its 
Contents  into  mid-stream.  The  drainage  is  good,  the  only  fault 
being  insuflicicnt  ventilation.  Several  shafts  have  been  erected 
during  the  spring  months,  and  nmre  will  be  carried  out. 

4.  The  Water  Supply. — The  tu  wu  hiis  a  constutit  supply  of  one 
of  the  finest  waters  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  supply  is  equivar 
lent  to  50  gallons  per  head,  and  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake 
is  sufficient  to  meet  a  five  months'  drought.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  Lake  Rheidolnear  the  summit  of  PHnlimmon,  whoso 
height  is  2,4G3  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  distance  from  the  town 
IS  miles.  The  proportion  of  solid  elements,  130  in  100,000.  is  a 
considerably  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  famous  waters  of  Loch 
Katrine,  etc." 

»  (Signed)     Abuaham  Thomas,  M.O.H. 

Jtdtt  30//I,  1896. 
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Conclusions. 


» 


Enough  has  been  said  about  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  and  a 
few  remarks  ma}'  now  be  added  on  the  prevalent  diseases  and  on 
their  relation  to  the  climate.  The  reports  of  the  medical  officers 
cf  health,  which  have  been  cited,  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of 
a  large  amount  of  disease,  and  in  some  districts  the  principal  cause 
of  death  seems  to  be  old  age,  but  they  all  bear  witness  to  the 
prevalence  of  rheumatism,  and  of  the  large  class  described  as 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  at 
Cardiif  and  Swansea,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy  are  more 
common,  and  cause  a  larger  mortality  than  in  England  and  Wales 
generatty. 
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Wolvprhampton,  and  from  the  colliery  disfcricts  of  South  Wales, 
seem  liable  to  attacks  of  asthma,  especially  in  misty,  sultry 
weather.     The  complaint  is  rare   amongst  the   inhabitants, 

D.  licnal  diseases  are  not  common.  Acute  renal  dropsy,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  seen,  while  occasionally  a  case  of  chronic  granular 
kidney  is  met  with,  the  result  either  of  gout  or  lead-poisoning. 

CaJadiis  arut  gi-avcl  are  rai*e. 

E.  Bkcujnat'ism  and  rhtumalaid  arthmlis  are  met  with  sporadi- 
cally. Neuralgia,  especially  of  the  facial  t^'pe,  is  common,  the 
inhabitants  having  very  poor  teeth. 

F.  Diseases  of  tlie  a^cm  are  not  very  common  ;  slight  cases  of 
eczema  are  seen,  but  rarely  a  severe  one. 

G.  Endcviic.  diseases — 
Malarial  affectimis  do  not  exist. 

Tyjthoid  fever  is  rare  owing  to  the  excellent  water  supply  and 
good  drainage.  Eight  cases  occurred  last  year;  their  <:>rigin  is  at- 
tributed to  oj'sters  sold  by  itinerant  vendors  in  the  street.  (For 
account  of  the  epidemic,  I  must  refer  to  ray  Amiual  Report  for  1895.] 

Diivrrluxa  is  met  with  during  the  sununer  months,  chiefly] 
amongst  visitors  and  infants. 

Srarlci  fner  and  diphtheria. — Stray  cases  occur,  and  often  they 
ai'c  introduced  by  visitors.  There  has  been  no  serious  epidemic 
for  some  years  past. 

Endnnic  sore  throai  is  frequently*  seen  during  the  winter 
months.  The  influenza  epidemics  of  the  last  few  years  generally 
took  this  form  at  Aberystwith. 

Infantile  mortality  and  senile  decay  account  for  a  great 
number  of  the  deaths  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Vital  StatisticB  for  the  year  1000  were  as  follows:- 

The  2sumhcT  of  Biriha  registered  was  l+i  (82  males  and   6i 
females),  giving  an  annual  birth-nitt^  of  160  i)er  1,000  calculated] 
on  the  census  basis  of  8,500. 

Thr  Numher  of  Deaths  registered  as  having  occurre*!  within  the 
borough  during  the  year  was  117,  the  lowest  number  recorded  in 
the  decade.  The  annual  death-rate  calculated  on  an  estimated 
population  of  8,500,  i.e.  allowing  for  visitors,  would  be  13'8  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  the  deaths  at  the  different  ages  was  as 
follows : — 

Under  1  year,  18  ;  over  1  year  and   umler  5  years,  7  ;  over  5- 
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yeare  and  under  15  ye&rs,  4  ;  over  15  years  and  under  25  years,  9  ; 
over  25  years  and  under  65  years,  40 ;  over  65  years,  30 ;  total,  117. 

The  number  oC  deaths  amongst  infants  under  a  year  old  was  18. 
This  would  represent  an  iniant  mortality  of  125  per  1,000  births. 

The  common  caiises  of  death  beai<ies  those  due  to  infantile 
mortality  and  senile  decay  are: — bi-onchitis,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy;  heart  disease;  apoplexy ;  hemiplegia,  various  pamlyscs ; 
cancer  of  the  liver,  stomach,  peritoneum  and  uterus  ;  sarcomata  ; 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  an<l   alcoholism  ;  di.irrhtjea. 

kH.  The  s)*8tem  of  Drainage  adopted  is  that  of  water-carriage. 
The  maia  sewer  is  to  be  carried  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  near  the  month  of  the  harbour,  and  will  discharge  its 
contents  into  mid-stream.  The  drainage  is  good,  the  only  fault 
^P  being  insuflicient  ventilation.  Several  shafts  have  been  erected 
during  the  spring  months,  and  more  \Wll  bo  carried  out. 

4.  The  Water  Supply. — The  town  has  a  cousLant  supply  of  one 
of  the  finest  waters  in  the  United  King<loni.  The  supply  is  equiva- 
lent to  50  gallons  per  head,  and  the  stomge  capacity  of  tlie  lake 
is  sufficient  ti>  meet  a  five  months'  drought.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  Lake  Rheidol  near  the  summit  of  Flinlimmou,  whoso 
H  height  is  2.463  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  distance  from  the  town 
V  1^  miles.  The  proportion  of  solid  elements,  1*30  in  100,00t).  is  a 
considerably  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  famous  waters  of  Loch 
Katrine,  etc." 

(Signed)     Abhaha^i  Thomas,  M.O.H. 

IJtilij  3(WA,  1896. 
Conclusions. 
Enough  has  been  said  about  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  and  a 
few  remarks  may  now  be  added  on  the  prevalent  diseases  and  on 
their  relation  to  the  climate.     The  reports  of  the  medical  officers 
^pof  health,  which  have  been  cited,  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of 
a  large  amount  of  disease,  and  in  some  districts  the  principal  caiise 
of  death  seems  to  be  old  age,  but  they  all  bear  witness  to  the 
^prevalence  of  rheumatism,  and  of  the  large  class  described  as 
^^  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.     It  will  be  seen  that  both  at 
Cardiff  and  Swansea,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy  are  more 
common,  and  cause  a  larger  mortality  than  in  England  and  Wales 
generally. 
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Wolverhampton,  and  from  the  colliery  districts  of  Soaih  Wales, 
seem  liable  to  attacks  of  asthma,  especially  in  misty,  sultry- 
weather.     The  complaint  is  rare  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

D.  Benal  diseaus  are  not  common.  Acute  renal  dropsy,  how- 
ever,  is  sometimes  seen,  while  occadonally  a  case  of  chronic  granular 
kidney  is  met  with,  the  result  either  of  gout  or  lead-poisoning. 

CaU-idtu  ami  (fravcl  are  rare. 

E.  BhcnmaXism  and  rheumaioid  arihrUis  are  met  with  sponuli- 
caLly.  Neuralgia,  especially  of  the  fecial  type,  is  common,  the 
inhabitants  having  very  poor  teeth. 

F.  JHstascs  of  the  $f:m  are  not  very  common ;  slight  cases  of 
eczema  are  seen,  but  rarely  a  severe  one. 

G.  Endemic  duseases — 
Malarial  affections  do  not  exist. 

Typhoid  fever  is  rare  owing  to  the  excellent  wiiter  supply  aad 
good  drainage.  Eight  cases  occorred  last  year ;  their  origin  is  al- 
tribnted  to  oysters  sold  by  itinerant  vendors  in  the  street.  (For  an 
account  of  the  epidemic.  I  must  n?fer  to  my  Annnal  Report  £br  1895;) 

Diarrhota  is  met  with  during  the  sammer  months,  chiefly 
amongst  visitors  and  infante:. 

ScariH/erer  atui  diphtheria. — Stray  cases  occor,  and  often  they 
are  introduced  by  visitorsL  There  has  been  no  serious  epiciemie 
for  some  years  past 

£%dtmie  tore  throat  is  frequently  seen  during  the  winter 
months  The  influenza  epidemics  of  the  kst  few  yeazs  gtnenJIy 
took  this  form  at  Aberystwith. 

Infantile  mortality  and  senile  decay  account  for  a  greAt 
number  of  the  deaths  amongst  ihc  inhahitant&. 

1  The  Vital  Statistics  for  the  year  1900  were  as  follows: — 

Th<  yMmhrr  of  Btrth.<  registered  was  144  (82  males  and  62 
females),  giving  an  annual  birth-rate  of  16*9  per  1,000  cakuUled 
on  the  census  basis  of  8,500. 

Thr  yumfier  of  Dtaiks  registered  as  having  occurred  within  the 
borough  during  the  year  was  117,  the  lowest  number  recoitled  in 
the  decade.  The  annual  death-rate  raktilated  on  an  estimated 
population  of  8.500.  i,f.  allowii]^  for  visitors,  wouM  be  13*8  per  I^OOOl 

The  Dumber  of  the  deaths  at  the  different  ages  was  ■• 
follows: — 

Under  1  jrear.  18  ;  over  1  year  and  under  3  years,  7  ;  over  5 
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and  under  15  years,  4 ;  over  15  years  and  under  25  years,  9 ; 
►vcr  25  years  and  under  65  years,  40 ;  over  65  years,  39 ;  total,  117. 
The  number  of  deaths  amongst  infants  under  a  year  old  was  18. 
This  would  represent  an  infant  mortality  of  125  per  1.000  births. 

I  The  common  causes  of  death  besides  those  due  to  infantile 
inortality  and  senile  decay  are : — bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy;  heart  disciise  ;  apoplexy  ;  hemiplegia,  vanous  paralyses; 
cancer  of  the  liver,  stomach,  peritoneum  and  uterus ;  sarcomata  ; 

k  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  alcuholism  :  diarrhcea. 
3.  The  system  of  Drainage  julopted  is  that  of  water-carriage. 
The  main  sewer  is  to  be  carried  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  will  discharge  its 
contents  into  mid-stream.  The  drainage  is  gooil.  the  only  fault 
being  insufficient  ventilation.  Several  shafts  have  been  erected 
during  the  spring  months,  and  morn  will  be  carried  out. 

4.  The  Water  Supply. — The  ttrnti  has  a  constant  supply  of  one 

K»f  the  finest  waters  in  the  United  Kingrloni.  The  supply  is  equiva- 
ent  to  50  gallons  per  head,  and  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake 
8  sufficient  to  meet  a  five  months'  drought.  The  water  is 
obtained  fr«>m  Lake  Rheidol  near  the  summit  of  Plinlimraon,  whose 
height  is  2,403  feet  above  se^-Ievel,  and  its  distance  from  the  town 
18  miles.  The  proportion  of  solid  elements,  1*30  in  100,000.  is  a 
ODDsiderably  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  famous  waters  of  Loch 

I  Katrine,  etc." 
(Signed)     Auraham  Thomas,  M.O.H. 
Jicii/30//i,  1B96. 
I  Conclusions. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  and  a 
few  remarks  may  now  be  added  on  the  prevalent  diseases  and  on 
their  relation  to  the  climate.  The  reports  of  the  medical  officers 
of  health,  which  have  been  cited,  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of 
a  large  amount  of  disease,  and  in  some  districts  the  princijxil  cause 
of  death  seems  to  be  old  age,  but  they  all  beai-  witness  to  the 
prevalence  of  rheumatism,  and  of  the  large  class  described  as 
diseases  of  the  respiratory*  organs.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  at 
Cardiff  and  Swansea,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy  are  more 
common,  and  cause  a  larger  mortality  than  in  England  and  Wales 
generally. 
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Phthisis  mortality  is  above  the  average  at  Cardiff  and  lianelly, 
but  below  it  at  Swaasoa  and  the  Mumbles  and  Fishguard,  and  at 
the  other  places  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  admit  of  comparisons. 

Sir  Hugh  Beevor,  in  his  able  address  on  the  Declension  of 
Phthisis,^  shows  that  the  uiortality  from  this  disease  is  exceedinglj 
high  in  South  Wales  genei*ally ;  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  to  all  causes  of  death  is  104  per  cent.,  one  of  the  highest 
iigures  in  the  Unittnl  Kingdom,  and  that  between  25  and  35  it 
is  still  higher,  rising  to  SO  per  cent. 

This  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  by  some  to  the  want 
of  nitrogenous  fiKxi.  by  others  to  the  cold,  damp  climate,  causing 
diseases  of  the  respirator}'  system,  and  also  to  living  in  damp 
houses,  which  many  Welsh  families  do,  but  the  fact  of  the  large 
phthisis  mortiility  must  be  admitted. 

Thc  remarkable  reduction  of  phthisis  at  Swansea  is  attributed  by 
Dr.  Ebonezer  Daries  to  the  effects  of  drainage  in  drying  the  subsoil. 

According  to  Dr.  Walford,  the  most  common  causes  of  death 
among  the  rvlult  |M)puktion  of  Cardiff  are  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and 
pneumonia;  at  Tenby  the  greatest  mortality  is  fiNim  phthisis,  but 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  prevail  largely,  as  also  at  Swansea  and 
Aberystwith.  Much  of  this  prevalence  may  be  attributed  t-o  the 
moist  atmosphere  dtic  (1)  to  the  soil;  (2)  to  the  heavy  raintall ; 
and  (3)  to  the  large  number  of  rainy  daya  My  own  experience 
has  long  ttiught  me  that  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  and 
condititms  of  South  Wales  which  specially  favours  the  production 
of  phthisis,  as  fi'om  no  part  of  Great  Britain  have  I  seen  so  many 
cases,  uud  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  damp  surroundings,  and  ex- 
cept in  a  few  favoured  spots,  to  the  diminished  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  atmosphere  of  South  Wales  would  thus  not  seem  to  be  suited 
to  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease,  but  from  its  mildn«iss 
and  equability  it  seems  likely  to  prolong  life  amongst  old  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  my  friends,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ollivant, 
M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff.  and 
the  late  Mr.  O.  J.  Symons,  F.RS.,  for  much  information  and  many 
valuable  hints  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report 

>  The  Vtdfiuumo/ Phthitia.     The  Lawti,  April  15,  1809. 
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Ireland  extends  from  Sr  26' to  55^  23'  N.  lat..  and  from  5''  25' 
to  10^  30'  W,  long.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  encircles  the  island,  which 
has  the  form  of  an  irregular  rhomboid,  the  largest  diagonal  of  which, 
from  Torr  Head  (Antrim)  in  the  north-east  to  Mizen  Head  (Cork) 
in  the  south-west,  measures  302  miles.  Another  measurement, 
from  Fair  Head,  or  Benmore,  in  Antrim  to  Crow  Head  in  Kerrj', 
gives  306  miles  as  the  greatest  length.  The  greatest  meridional 
length  (from  Malin  Head,  the  extreme  northerly  point)  is  not  more 
than  225  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  between  the  extreme  points 
of  Mayo  and  Down  is  182  miles,  but  from  Dublin  to  Galway  Bay 
ihe  breadth  is  only  120  miles,  and  the  average  bre-adth  from  east  to 
west  does  not  exceed  140  milos.  Ireland  is  separated  from  the  larger 
island  of  Great  Britain  by  three  offshoots  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
— the  North  Channel,  which  is  only  13J  miles  in  width  between 
Torr  Hear!  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre ;  the  Irish  Sea,  130  miles  in 
width;  and  St.  George's  Channel,  which  has  a  width  oF  GU  miles 
between  Dublin  and  Holyhead,  C4  between  Kingstown  and  Holy- 
head, and  only  47  miles  between  Carusore  Point,  co.  Wexford,  and 
St.  David's  Head,  Pembrokeshire.  The  ioUx\  area  of  Ireland  is 
32,535  square  miles,  or  20,822,494  acres. 

A  great  undulating  plain  stretches  across  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
rising  in  places  to  280  or  300  feet,  and  having  an  average  elevation 
of  200  feet.  From  Dublin  Bay  to  Galway  Bay  this  plain  stretches 
from  shui-e  to  shore.  Elsewhere  it  is  interrupted  by  groups  of 
tnountains,  which  range  themselves  for  the  most  part  near  the 
cocbst-Une.     In  the  south-west  the  mountains  are  in  chains,  running 
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south-west  and  north-east,  and  separated  by  long  inlets  of  the  soc 
which  form  the  far-fanie<l  and  btautiful  fiords  of  Kerry. 

The  central  plain  of  Ireland  rests  for  the  most  part  on  the 
carboniferous  limestivnc,  over  which  in  several  places  there  are 
ivinains  of  the  upper  carboniferous  strata,  or  coaUmeasures,  Here 
and  there  in  the  central  plain  the  limestone  crops  to  the  surface^ 
but  elsewhere  it  is  overlaid  by  boulder  clay,  the  result  of  glacier 
action  ;  by  the  sands  and  gravels  of  a  by-gone  shallow  sea ;  or  by 
the  peat-bogs,  which  tell  of  ancient  oak-forests  and  fir-woods  which 
in  time  were  killed  by  mosses  and  other  peat-producing  plants. 
Through  evaporation  from  these  water-soaked  morasses  or  ftoj/ji.which, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Sir  Ri>bert  Kane,  M.D.,  cover 
2,830,000  acres,  or  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  entire  surface  of 
Ireland,  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  is  rendered  moisfc  and 
c*_M>l.  The  va.st  peat-bog  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  central 
plain  of  Ireland  is  called  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

\foiintainous  districts  are  found  in  Donegal  and  Derr}%  Antrim 
Down,  South  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  Waterford,  Cork.  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  West  Galway,  Mayo  and  Sligo.  From 
Gal  way  to  Derry  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains  cousist|. 
chiefly  of  raetainorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  a  division  of  th# 
PaljRozoic  strata  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Cambrian 
layeis.  The  Upper  Silurian  stratum,  underlying  the  Old  Red 
Saudstone,  is  foniul  in  a  range  of  hills  between  Killaiy  Harb<:tur 
and  Lough  Miisk  in  Connemara,  the  highest  peak  being  Muilrea 
(2,GR8fcet),  Rin^ks  of  the  Cambrian  age  occur  in  Dublin,  Wicklow 
and  Wexford.  The  highest  summit  is  Lugnaijuilla  (3,030  feet), 
composed  of  altered  Silurian  rocks  lying  on  the  granite.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  granite  reaches  the  sea-level  in  the  district 
extending  from  Dalkt^y  to  Blackrock,  co.  Dublin. 

The  mountains  of  Kerry,  Cork  and  Waterford  are  built  up  of  Old 
Red  Sandstone  in  broad  bands,  the  valleys  being  formed  of  narrow 
bands  of  carboniferous  rocks.  Macgilliciiddy's  Iteeks,  the  loftiest 
range  in  Ireland,  rise  abruptly  Irom  the  carboniferous  limestone 
of  the  Killamoy  district,  to  attain  in  Carran-tual  a  height  of  3,414 
feet  above  the  sea — this  is  the  highest  elevation  in  Ireland. 

The  inland  summits  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island  consist 
of  central  cores  of  Silurian  strata  wrapped  round  with  thick  folds 
of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS 


The  Moume  and  Carlingford  Mountains  probably  belong  to  the 
Permian  period,  but  consist  largely  of  granite  in  various  forms. 
The  geology  of  East  Dcrry  and  Antrim  is  very  interesting.  Triassic 
rocks  are  overlaid  by  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  strata, 
the  whole  being  extensively  submerged  by  the  great  basalt  flo<xl 
which  poured  over  the  north-eastern  counties,  and  reached  the  sea 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This  far-famed  natural  formation  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  terraces  composed  of  hexagonal  basaltic  pillai"3 
occasionally  separated  by  bands  of  volcanic  ash. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fojiturcs  about  Ireland  is  its  indented 
coast-line,  especially  in  the  west  and  south.  This  in  many  cases  is 
attributed  by  Profeasor  E.  Hull,  in  his  Oeolngy  of  Ireland,  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  sea-water  on  the  limestone  rocks.  On  the 
east  coast  the^e  inlets  have  become  largely  silted  up  by  sand,  but  in 
the  south,  west,  and  north  they  often  form  magnificent  harbours,  on 
the  shores  of  which  delightful  health  i-esorts  cither  do  or  might,  exist. 

Mineral  springs,  chiefty  chalybciite,  exist  in  the  upper  limestone 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  particulaiiy  at  Mallow  in  Cork,  Castle- 
connell  near  Limerick,  Lisdoonvarna  in  Clnro,  Swanlinbar  in 
Cavau,  Dunkineely  in  Donegal,  Ballyuahinch  in  Down,  and  Luoan 
near  Dublin. 

The  mineral  products  of  Ireland  are  coal»  chiefly  anthracite,  the 
average  quantity  raised  yearly  being  only  130,000  tons ;  peat  or  turf, 
used  as  fuel  in  most  country  districts;  iron  in  immense  quantities, 
which  are  unfortunately  not  available  for  want  of  proper  fuel  for 
smelting  ;  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper. 

The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  composed  largely  of  detritus  earned 

to  the  plains  from  the  varied   mountain  strata.     Strong  re- 

vo  clay,  Siind,  chalk,  and  gravel  soils  are  almost  wholly  absent. 

otwithstanding  these  advantages,  Irish  agricultui'e  remains  in  a 
ackward  aiid  unsatisfactory  state,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  climate,  but  much  more  from  eoimomic 
considerations. 

In  1672  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  population  of  Ireland 
at  1,320,000  persons. 

In  1824  it  was  7,078,140  persons,  3,471,820  being  males  and 
.'^.606.320  female-s.  In  1845  it  had  increased  to  8,295,0G1  persons, 
of  whom  4,083,043  were  males  and  4,212,018  were  females.  Then 
came  the  fiimine  years,  pestilence,  and  emigration,  with  the  i-esult 
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that  when  the  census  of  1851  was  taken  the  total  population  hrul 
&llen  to  6,514.473,  the  males  numbering  3,181,353,  and  the  (emali 
3,338,120.     The  Hubaetiuent  changes  are  best  seen  by  a  tabuli 
statement  of  the  results  of  each   decennial  census,  and  of  the 
estimated  population  to  the  niiddle  of  the  year  1901 : — 


Ohhru. 

»»-. 

1861 
1  1871 
1  18S1 
.         1891 

1901 
1 

5,788,416           !        2.831,788 
5,398,179                   2,030,782 
5,145,770                    2,519,21ii 
4,681,248                   2,307,331 
4,443,870                   2,192.397 

2,9S6,63S 

2.767,897 
2,026,551 
2,373,917 
2.250.973 

Chief  FEATtREs  of  the  Climate  of  Ireland. 

The  claims  of  Ireland  on  those  who  are  in  search  of  health,  of 
rest,  of  nuvelty  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  surroundings,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  recognized  every  year.  No  matter  in  what 
direction  the  traveller  wends  his  way  through  the  Emerald  Isle, 
he  will  tind  much  to  interest  and  instruct,  to  charm  and  delight 
Apai't  from  the  scenery  which  bewitches  by  its  infinite  variety 
Ireland  presents  an  unrivallod  field  for  archajological,  legendary 
historic,  botanical,  and  geological  research.  Its  mountain 
standing  like  sentinels  along  its  coasts,  while  they  do  not  tow 
above  the  snow-line  like  the  mighty  Alps,  have  a  grandeur  whichS 
is  all  their  own.  The  stupendous  clitts  of  the  western  sho 
the  fiorris  of  Kerry  and  of  Donegal,  the  towering  headlands  of 
Antrim,  the  sandy  or  shingly  beaches  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  thv 
land-locked  bays  of  the  south  present  a  never-CBdiug  kaleidosco])0 
of  scenic  beauty.  Even  close  to  the  capital  the  panoramic  vi 
from  the  Hill  of  Howth  or  from  Victoria  Park,  Killiney,  are 
surpassed  in  loveliness. 

And  now  all  this  is  brought  within  easy  reach,  in  regard  to  both 
time  antl  money,  by  the  enterprise  of  the  various  steamship  and 
railway  companies ;  while  the  creature  comforts  of  the  traveller 
are  provideil  for  in  excellent  hotels,  which  have  spning  up  in  all 
directions  along  the  main  routes  of  tourist  traffic  throughout 
the  country. 
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^1  In  choosing  a  health  resort,  one  naturally  asks  whether  such  a 
[  pkne  is  tuore  suitable  for  summer  than  for  winter  residence,  or 
the  converse;  and  again,  what  places  have  a  relaxing,  what  a 
bracing  climate.  In  onler  to  answer  these  questions  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  Ireland,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  discuss  the 
climute  of  this  westeru  island. 

The  following  general  conclusions, arrived  at  by  Mr.  F.  Campbell 
Bayard  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  on 
June  15,  181)2/  apply  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Bayard  finds  that — 

(1)  With  respect  to  mean  teviperafure,  the  sea-coast  stations  are 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  whilst  the  inland  stations  are 
cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer. 

(2)  The  vuan  maximum  tempa^atnre  occurs  at  all  stations  in 
July  or  August,  while  the  /iimyi  mininiiim  temperature  takes  place 
mostly  in  December  or  January,  except  at  Llandudno  and  the 
south-western   coast  stations,  where  it  is  later,  taking  place  in 

^JTebruary  or  March. 

^B  (3)  Relative  huviulUy  (or  the  percentage  of  saturation  of  the  air 
'  with  aqueous  vapour)  is  lowest  at  the  sea-coast  stations  and 
^llighest  at  the  inland  ones. 

^B    (4)  The  south-western   district  seems   to  be  the  most  claiuii/ 
"in   wiuter,  spring,  and  autumn,  and    the    southern   district  the 
least  cloudy  in  the  summer  mouths ;  further,  the  sea-coast  stations 
I      are,  as  a  rule,  leas  cloudy  than  the  inland  ones. 

(5)  Rainfall  is  smallest  in  April,  and,   as  a  rule,  gi"eatest  in 
November,  and  it  incrcuises  as  wo  travel  tVnni  east  to  west. 
I  The  temperature  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  Irish  shores  has 

^^^  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  climate  of  this   country.     In 
^VSIanuary  we  find  a  mean  sea-temperature  as   high   as  44  '6  at 
Cleggan,  co.  Oalway,  and  even  at  the   Kiah  Lightship.  9  miles 
off    Kingstown    Harbour,    it    is    44'-0   compared    with     37      at 
Vanuouth  and  Berwick.     In  July,  on  the  contrary,  the  mean  sea- 
temperature  at  the  Kish  Lightship  is  56*3,  or  4'  below  the  mean 
^^tempeniture  of  the  air  in  Dublin  ((>0'"3).-    From  these  figure-s  it  is 
^Kslear  that  the  proximity  of  the  sea   is  a  source  of  warmth  in 

^^p    *  QwjvrUri]/  Joumnl  of  tht  Hoyal  Mcteorologuitl  Soeieti/j   Now  Scries,  vol.  xviii. 
^^^o.    84,   p.   213.     See  also  MeUoroloyy  I^adictU  and  Applied^   by  J.   W.   Mooro, 
M.D.,  F.R.Met.Si;c.     Loudon:  Rubmau,  1894.     P.  3S4,  r<  wg. 
For  further  details  ao«  jip.  3114  and  335. 
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winter  and  of  coolness  in  siiminer.  The  isothermals  (see  diagram 
p.  335)  indicative  of  the  mildest  British  climate  in  winter  are 
seen  enveloping  Ireland  in  January.  Dr.  A.  Buchan  points  out 
that  in  that  country  the  lowest  temperature  in  winter  is  in  the 
interior  towards  the  north-east,  or  lee  side,  of  the  island,  and 
from  this  central  area,  where  the  mean  in  January  docs  not 
exceed  40'"0  F. (4  ■4C.)i  temperature  rises  all  round,  but  especially 
Upwards  the  south-west,  on  advancing  in  which  direction  it  rises 
successively  to  nearly  4-5  '0  F.  (7  '2  C.).  In  the  summer  months 
the  warmest  portion  of  Ireland  is  the  south-east,  and  the  isotherms 
there  follow  a  course  more  nearly  north  and  south  than  east  and 
west;  as  do  those  over  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  to 
the  north  of  the  Solway.  A  tendency  to  iim'thing  of  the  summer 
winds  also  plays  an  imjM>rtant  pait  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
temperature  as  shown  in  the  dispasition  of  the  isotherms  over 
the  west  of  Ireland  in  summer. 

The  actual  facts  are  lus  follow : — In  January,  the  isotherm  oi 
40  ^.'mbraces  an  oval-shaped  area  extending  fnjm  the  western,  or 
inland,  half  of  Antrim  southwards  to  the  counties  Kilkenny  and 
Carlow.  The  isotherm  of  41.  passes  through  Dublin  snuth- 
westwards  to  Ferriioy,  and  then  curves  towards  uorth-wei«t  and 
finally  north  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  near  Lough  Swilly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  isotherm  Kti  45  sweeps  southwanLs  down 
the  extreme  western  coast  from  Achill  Island  to  V^alentia.  In 
July,  the  isotherm  of  58°  skirts  the  north  and  that  of  59^  the  west 
coast,  while  that  of  CO  embnice-s  a  large  ai'ea  extending  from 
Upper  Lough  Enie  southwards  towards  Cork,  Tipporary  anil 
North  Cork,  with  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  enjoy  a  mean  temperature 
of  62  ,  The  great  Central  Plain  extending  from  Galway  to  Dublin 
is  somewhat  cooler — CO  "4  to  GO  Ji.  This  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  with  which  the  Bog  of  Allen  and  othe^r 
less  extensive  peat-bogs  are  charged,  as  well  as  to  the  number  of 
lakes  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  eountrj'. 

The  smallest  annual  rainfall  in  the  British  Isles  is  at  Spuni 
Head.  Yorkshire,  19*1  inches,  and  at  Shoebiiryness,  in  Rssex,  where 
the  average  for  25  years  was  only  20C  inches.  The  only  part  of 
Ireland  where  the  rainfall  falls  decidedly  short  of  30  inches  \» 
Dublin  and  its  vicinity  (about  28  inches). 

The  highest  rainfall  in  Ireland  is  86  inches,  on  Mangerton.  a 
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mountain  near  Killaniey,  but  is  based  on  only  eight  years*  record. 
At  Kylemore,  in  Cf>nitPmftm,  the  mean  for  15  years  is  77*6  inches, 
for  a  similar  period  at  Droniore  Castle  on  the  Kenmare  river,  co. 
Kon-y,  it  is  (JO  2  inches.  Derreen,  Bantry  and  Dunumnway  in  the 
south-west  of  the  co.  Cork,  have  a  mean  yearly  rainfall  over  60 
inches.  The  highest  rainfall  in  the  north-west  is  recorded  at 
Killybegs,  on  Donegal  Bay,  57  inches ;  and  in  the  east,  the  highest 
is  50'6  inches  at  Newcastle,  co.  Down. 

In  addition  to  the  Dublin  stations,  which,  as  we  have  just 
en,  have  a  rainfall  of  about  28. inches,  Dr.  Buchan  gives  I)un- 
dalk  (on  an  avemge  of  ten  years)  as  having  an  annual  fall  under 
30  inches  (29-9  inches).^ 
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With  the  above  facts  before  us,  we  arc  in  a  position  to  roughly 
classify  the  Irish  health  resorts  according  as  thfey  are  suitable  for 
summer  or  winter  residences,  and  according  as  they  arc  dry, 
bracing  and  cool,  or  humid,  relaxing  and  warm.  As  summer 
resorts,  the  watering-places  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  are  most 
suitable,  such  as  Buncrana,  Portstewai-t,  Portnish,  Ballycastle, 
Camlongh,  Whitehead,  Bangor,  Donaghadee,  Ardglass,  Newcastle, 
Greenore,  Laytown,  Ealbriggan,  Skenies,  Malahide,  Howth,  Kings- 
town, Dalkey,  Killiney,  Bray,  Greyatones,  Wicklow,  Courtown 
Harbour,  and  ll<jssclare.  To  this  list  may  be  added  Voughal  on 
the  south  coast  and  Kilkee  in  co.  Clare,  as  well  as  Doogort  in 
AchiU  Island,  Elnniscrone  in  co.  Siigo,  and  especially  Bundoran, 
near  the  southern  border  of  co.  Donegal.  All  these  watering- 
places  will  be   mure    fully   described   later  on. 

As  winter  resorts,  Newcastle,  co.  Down,  Rostrevor  and  Warren- 
point  on  CarlLngford  Lough,  Sutton  near  Howth,  Monkstown,  co. 
Dublin,  Kingstown,  Killiney  and  Ballybrack,  Bray,  Greystones, 
Qucenstown,  Glengarritf,  Parknasilla,  ro.  Keiry,  Salthill  near 
Galway,  Mallarany  on  Clew  Bay ;  and,  as  inland  stations,  Dun- 
Inim  and  Lucan,  co,  Dublin ;  Delgiuiy  and  Enniskerry,  co. 
Wicklow,  and  St.  Ann's  Blarney,  may  be  mentione<l. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  statimis  in  the  south  and  south- 
Tot  n  graphic  reproscuUtiou  of  the  geuoral  rainfall  of  the  Islaot],  Me  the  Rrid* 
foU  M^  on  p.  128. 
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wed  of  I'rela7id  arc  nwre  or  less  relaxing^  particularly  thos^ 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  open  sea,  such  as  Qtieens- 
town,  Glengarrifif  and  Kenmare.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
invalids  who  do  remarkably  well  at  cither  Queeostown  or  Glcr- 
garriff.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  steepness  of  the  hill  upon 
whoso  southern  slope  it  stands  should  be  taken  into  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  Qneenstown  is  more  open,  less  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  infinitely  more  stirring  than  Oleugarriff.  Both  places 
are  ideal  spring  resorts. 

Amo7it/  the  most  h^acing  watering-jtlatn  in  Ireland  are  Bundoran. 
CO.  Donegal;  Portrush,  co.  Antrim;  Donaghadee  and  Newcastle, 
CO.  Down  ;  Kingstown,  Greystones,  and  Kilkee. 


We  may  now  pass  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  Irish 
health  resorts,  and  preface  their  description  by  a  short  account 
of  Dublin  and  its  climate. 


DlTBUN. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  stands  at  .the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  bejxutiful  Bay  of  Dublin,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Anna  Liftey,  along  both  north  and  south  banks  of 
which  the  city  extends  for  a  distance  of  some  2  miles.  It  is  292 
miles  in  a  direct  line  west-north-west  of  I>^ndon,  138  miles  west 
of  Livei*p(MjL  and  (>9  miles  west  of  Holyhead,  and  is  situated  in  lat 
53"  20'  N..  long.  G  17'  W.  It  comprises  an  area  within  the 
municijiul  boundary  of  T.SJ)*!  acres,  containing  in  1901  a  popula- 
tion of  ^90,837.  But  these  figures  by  no  means  represent  what 
may  be  called  "  Greater  Dublin,"  or  the  Dublin  RegiKtration 
District.  This  consists  not  only  of  the  city  pro|)er,  but  also  of 
the  populous  suburban  districts  of  Rathmines,  Pembroke,  Black- 
rock,  and  Kingstown.  The  population  of  this  *' Greater  Dublin'* 
was,  in  1901,  375,07(5 ;  and  its  extent  is  24,693  statute  acres. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  last  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The 
Greek  geographer  Ptolemy,  writing  A.i>.  140,  speaks  of  a  small 
tribe,  the  Eblaui^  as  having  establisheii  themselves  at  Rblana 
("Civitaji  Eblana").  which  was  probably  the  site  of  Dublin.  The 
dark  peat-stained  waters  of  the  Anna  Liflfey  gave  its  present  name 
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to  the  Irish  capital^  for  the  Celtic  Dmbhlinn  signifies  the  '*  black 
pool"  Among  the  Irish-speaking  population  of  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Dublin  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Ath-Cliath,  or  more 
fwily  Bally-ath-cliath,  the  Celtic  Baik-atka-cluUh  meaning  the 
"  town  of  the  ford  of  the  hurdles."  From  this  name  the  obvious 
inierence  is  that  a  wickcrwork  causeway  stretched  across  the  LiSey, 
and  that  in  its  vicinity  the  town  sprang  into  existence. 

The  site  of  Dublin  was  originally  not  only  beside  a  pool  of  dark 
water  (DuihhJiAu)  but  in  u  swamp,  for  the  prefix  "Anna"  in  the 
name  Anna  Liffcy  signifies  literally  a  wateiy  place,  a  marsh  or 
swamp,  annagh  {earuuh)  being  derived  from  pan,  water.  It  is  this 
untowaitl  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  in  modem  times  has 
gained  for  Dublin  ho  evil  a  reputation  tor  the  endemic  prevalence 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  for  a  susceptibility  in  summer  and  autumn 
Ui  diarrhueal — or,  as  they  are  well  termed,  *"  filth-diseases."  In  188H, 
the  late  Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  C.B.,  Registrar-Genend  for  Ireland, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  C.B.,  Medical  Super- 
intendent Officer  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  read  before  the 
State  Medicine  Section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of  enteric  fever  in  this  city. 
The  authoi*s  fouud  that  the  fever  was  particularly  prevalent  in 
flistricta  situated  on  pervious  strata  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  The 
rate  of  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  anjong  the  residents  on  the 
pervious  strata  was  (i*82  per  10,000  per  annum,  while  on  the  im- 
pervious strata  it  was  only  4"6.  One  death  from  enteric  fever 
occurred  in  every  3f)5  inhabitants  residing  on  the  pervious  stratn, 
but  one  such  death  only  in  every  531  inhabitants  dwelling  above 
the  impenious  strata. 

The  pervious  stratum  consists  of  a  sand  and  gravel  bed  formed 
by  an  old  raised  sea-beach,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  city 
along  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey,  into  which  all  the  city  sewage 
has  hitherto  been  discharged.  This  gravel  bed  rests  on  clay  and 
rock,  so  that  it  retains  all  the  fluid  filth  cast  upon  it,  or  which  ha<i 
Slaked  into  it  from  the  river.  At  the  time  of  writing,  a  costly 
and  extensive  aystr-m  of  main  drainage;  is  in  process  of  C4in- 
struction.  By  this  the  gravel  bed  will  be  effectually  draine<l, 
with,  no  doubt,  a  highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
city,  especially  in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of,  and  fiatality  from, 
filth-diseases." 
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Dublin  is  a  hantltiome,  and  in  parts  a  picturesque  city.  Mauy 
of  the  public  btiildinga  can  lay  claim  to  considerable  architectural 
beauty^  the  priucii>al  thoroughfares  are  for  the  most  part  broad 
and  straight.  Th<*  city  is  well  supplied  with- "lungs"  in  ihi* 
splendid  squares  on  both  north  and  south  sides  of  the  intersecting 
rivor.  Ont!  of  the  largest  of  these  opiut  s]>accs  is  the  ancient  and 
far-fanie<l  University  of  Dublin  with  ita  quathangles  and  far- 
stretching  gardens  and  College  Park.  The  grave  defect  which 
does  much  to  neutralize  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  situation  and 
surroundings  of  the  C{».piUal  upon  public  health,  is  the  housing  of 
the  ]K)oror  classes.  The  residential  houses  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
city,  especially  in  the  Coombe  district  and  the  *'  Liberties,"  have- 
long  since  been  brnkon  up  into  toneinents.  These  are  the 
dwelling-places  t»f  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and 
so  have  come  to  play  a  ghastly  part  in  the  "  bills  of  mort^ility  "  for 
generations.  From  their  structure,  age,  and  insanitary  state  these 
tenement  houses  are  unwholesome  to  the  last  degree,  and  all 
sanitaiy  reformers  agree  that  the  housing  of  the  j>oor  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  questions  of  the  day  in  Dublin. 

Much  has  hot  ii  (ii)nc  of  late  years  to  abate  the  crying  evil  of  the 
Dublin  tenement  houses — witness  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Dublin  Artisiins'  Dwellings  Compiiny,  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  CJuinness  Trust,  which  has 
given  living  exprcssiou  to  the  [ihilanthropy  and  princely  muniB- 
cence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Loi*d  Ivtagh,  K.P.  A  further  movement 
is  on  foot  at  i)resent  to  ]»rovide  sanitary  acconnuodatiou  on  very 
reasonable  terms  for  even  the  very  poor  among  the  industrious 
and  sober  classes  of  the  population. 

From  a  hygienic  standpoint,  the  meteorological  factors  of 
greatest  importance  in  determining  the  climate  of  a  given 
town  or  place  are^l)  Mean  Temperature;  (2)  Extrcmi*s  of 
Temperature;  (3)  Rainfall;  (4)  Rainy  Days;  and  (5)  Relative 
Humidity.  Of  somewhat  less  importance  are — ((>)  Mean  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure;  (7)  Amount  of  Cloud;  (8)  Direction  and  Force 
of  the  Wind. 

Mean  Temperatures. — Dr.  Alexander  Buchan  has  calculated  the 
mean  monthly  and  annual  temperature  of  the  City  of  Dublin  on  a 
mean  of  forty  years,  from  January  185G  to  December  1895.  His 
results  are  aa  follows : — 
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Jaiiumy 

=  4ri 

Jttly            =  60'S 

February 

=  42''0 

Augnat        =  6r-4 

Man:h 

-  43'-3 

Septctntwr  -  56*~*6 

April 

=  47'-3 

October       =  4»°-4 

May 

=  52° -3 

November  =  44°'5 

June 

=  57* -6 

Year  = 

^'•o- 

Deccmt)er   =  4r-6 

Extreme  Temperatures. — Since  January  1865,  the  extreme 
readings  of  the  thermometer  in  Stevenson's  stand  recorded  in 
Dublin  have  been  87  "2  on  July  15,  1870,  and  13''3  on  December 
14,  1882 — a  range  of  73'^'9  Fahr.  Kut  these  values  are  very  excep- 
tional. The  average  annual  range  of  mean  temperature  is  not 
quite  20"— \iz.  Januar}%  411 ;  July,  60 '-S— that  is,  U)-2  F. 

Eainfall—ln  the  "Rainfall  Tables  of  the  British  Islands,  1886- 
1890,"  published  by  thn  authority  of  the  Meteorological  Council  in 
1897,  the  mean  rainfall  at  Fitzwilliam-stpiare^  Dublin,  is  given  for 
the  20  years,  1871-1890,  as  follows:-^ 


^^  The  "  rainfall "  is  the  measurement  at  9  a.m.  each  day,  and  is 
entered  to  the  day  preceding,  to  which  15  of  the  previous  24 
hours  belong.  A  "  rainy  day  *'  is  one  i>n  which  at  least  five- 
thousandths  ('005)  of  an  inch  falls  within  the  24  hours  from  9  a,m, 
to  9  a.m.  In  the  twenty  years,  1865  to  1884,  the  average  monthly 
and  yearly  number  of  rainy  days  in  Dubliu  was  : — 


lllCtlM. 

IncliwL 

January    =  2  09 

Jaly           =  2-68 

February  =2*22 

•       Avgnrt       =  2-91 

March  *    =1-97 

8«pteoib«r  =  2*23 

April        =2-16 

October       =  S'18 

May          ^  1-89 

Xovember  =  2*70 

June         =  1-98 

December    =  2-3& 

ToUl  for  the 

year  = 

'^S\%1  inches. 

January     ~  Ml 

July            =17-0 

Fobraai-y  =  17tJ 

August        =  ir>-5 

March       =  16*5 

September  =  14-6 

April        ^  16-0 

October       =  17  2 

May         =  1&-1 

November  =  16*8 

June         =  14  7 

December    =170 

Total  for  the  yc«r  =  IB^'^L 

■owing  the  language  of  the  agriculturist,  we  may  roughly 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  (Jaiuiary-March)  as  "  Seed- 
the  second  quarter  (April-June)  as  "Growing-time,"  the 
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third  quarter  (July-September)  as  "  Ripening  and  Harvest-time," 
ami  the  fourth  quarter  (October- December)  lis  *'  Fallow-timer 
We  find  then  that  the  average  precipitation  in  *'  Seed-time " 
amounts  to  6*28  inches,  distributed  over  51*2  days ;  that  in 
*' Growing- time  "  is  6*03  inches,  on  44''S  days;  that  in  Ripening- 
time  "  is  777  inches,  on  47i>  days;  and  that  in  "  Fallow-time,"  is 
8*23  inches  on  51  0  days. 

February  1891  was  the  ih-iest  month  on  record  in  Dublin. 
There  were  only  2  miny  days  during  the  whole  month,  and  the 
rainfall  was  but  042  inch.  September  1H65  also  had  only 
3  rainy  days,  with  a  rainfall  of  only  05(1  inch.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  latter  month  was  61  '4,  or  5"'8  above  the 
average  (55^6)  for  September. 

On  the  other  hand,  December  1876  luwl  a  rainfall  of  7-566 
inches  on  22  days.  In  October  1880  also  7*358  inches  of  rain 
fell,  on  however  but  15  days — the  precipitation  on  the  27th 
alone  was  nearly  two  ami  tkm'quartt:r  itwhts  (2'736).  In  Jtdy 
of  the  same  year,  6087  inches  of  rain  fell  on  24  days.  In 
November  1888  the  rainfall  was  6*549  inches  on  26  da^'s.  The 
iPftUst  month — that  is,  the  month  in  which  there  were  most 
rainy  days — was  July  1871,  when  4*391  inches  fell  on  no  less 
than  28  days. 

An  inch  of  rain — equivalent  to  a  downpour  of  101  tons  of 
water  on  every  statute  acre — seldom  falls  within  24  hours  in 
Dublin.  On  six  occasions,  however,  since  1865 — that  ia  in  35 
years,  more  thiin  2  inches  of  rain  have  been  measured  in  this 
city,  and  on  (Jctober  27,  IKHO,  the  measurement  was  2*736 
inches.  « 

The  comparatively  small  precipitation  in  and  near  Dublin 
clearly  depends  on  the  geographical  surroundings  of  the  Irish 
capital — its  situation  in  the  east  of  the  island,  and  the  grouping 
of  high  lands  to  the  south-east,  south,  and  sonth-west,  whereby 
the  rainbearing  winds  are  drained  of  their  superabundant  mois- 
ture before  they  reach  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  and  the  plains 
lying  north  of  that  river. 

Rrlativc  Humiiiity. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  percentage 
of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  with  aqueous  vapour.  The 
relative  humidity  of  absolutely  dry  air  is  0,  that  of  saturated 
air,  when  dew  is  deposited  or  fog  forms,  is  100.     In  Dublin  the 
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nuan  relaiivn  humidity  in  the  twenty  years,  1871-1890,  was 
H2o  per  cent.  (812  per  cent,  at  f)  a.m.  and  838  per  cent,  at 
0  p.m.).  It  is  highest  on  an  average  in  December  (86*7  per 
cent.)  and  lowest  in  May  (762  per  cent.) — this  latter  being  the 
month  when  temperature  is  rising  most  quickly,  and  when, 
theiefore,  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  aqueous  vapour  is  at  a 
maximum. 

M^an  Atmoftjih^ri^;  Pressure. — Dr.  Alexander  Buchan  calculates 
the  mean  monthly  and  yearly  atmospheric  pressure,  reduced  to 
32^  and  mean  sea-level,  in  the  City  of  Dublin  during  the 
40  years — 1856  to  1895  inclusive — to  be: — 


Incbos. 

Itirlit'a. 

January 

=  29-870 

July 

-  29  931 

February 

=  29-923 

August 

=  29-903 

March 

=  29-885 

September 

=  29-919 

April 

=  29-9!  4 

October 

=  29-8«7 

May 

=  29-956 

November 

=  20  876 

Jane 

=  29-981 

Due  ember 

=  29-887 

^^in 

^v«e 


Annual  Moan  =  J9*909  inches. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  monthly  mean  pressure 
risers  to  '29-9S1  inches  in  June,  and  falls  to  29"867  inches  in 
October.  I  may  state  that  the  absolute  extreme  readings  of 
he  barometer  at  any  time  taken  by  me  were — maximum, 
31  020  inches,  at  10  a.in.  of  January  9,  1896;  mininum  27'758 
inches  at  2  30  p.m.  of  December  1886.     These  readings  assuredly 

present  the  extreme  range  of  atmospheric  pressure,  reduced  to 
«ea-level,  in  Dublin — namely,  3'2G2  inches,  "rather  more  than 
3  J  inches. 

Ammmt  of  Clmid, — This  climatological  element  varied  in  the 
20  yeaFK,  1871-1890,  from  64*5  per  cent,  at  9  a.m.  to  o()*5  per 
cent,  at  9  p.m.,  the  mean  being  60  "5  per  cent.  February  is  the 
tnost  cloudy  month  (67  per  cent.).  May  is  the  least  so  (55  per 
cent.).  The  clearness  of  the  sky  at  9  p.m.  in  May  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  meteorology  of  that  month. 

Direction    of    the     Wind. — As    regards    this    element,    14,013 
observations  were  made  d\iring  the   20  years,   1871-1890,  with 
this  result— N.,  870;  N.E..  941;  E.,  1.409";  S.E.,  1,267;  8.,  1,323 
S.W..  2.051;  W.,  4,030;  N.W.,  1,750;  calm,  972. 

The  preiMjndenmce  of  westerly  (south-west  to  north-west)  over 
ly  (north-east  to  south-east)  winds   is   very  striking;   the 
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figures  are  7,831  and  3,617  respectively,  more  than  two  to  one  m 
favour  of  westerly  winds.     But  the  great  excess  of  due  west  winds 
is  still  more  remarkable.     They  number  4,030,  or  nearly  double 
the  number  of  south-we-st  winds,  2,05L     Partial  deflection  of  south-  ^^ 
west  winds  by  a  range  of  mouutains  with  summits  of  2,000  feel^H 
and   upwards,  to   the  southward   of  the  city,  in  some  measure^^ 
accounts  for  this;  and  a  further  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  light   westerly   land  breezes  during 
calm,  cold  weather  in  winter.     Correlated  to  this  class  of  westerly 
winds  are  the  light  easterly  and  south-easterly  sea-breezes  of  the 
day-time  which  so  materially  modify  the  heats  of  summer  in  Dublin, 
and   go  so  far  to  swell  the  number  of  oast  and  south-east  winds 
included  in  the  table. 

GaJoi  were  recorfled  on  413  occusious  at  9  a.m.  or  9  p.m.  within 
the  twenty  ye^irs.  Of  these  171,  or  considembly  more  than  one- 
thiixl,  happened  within  tht?  first  tjuarLer  of  the  year,  only  3S  in 
the  second,  50  in  the  third,  and  14H  in  the  fourth.  Januar)' 
(with  74  gales)  was  the  stormiest  mouth.  Thei*e  wore  only  4  gales 
in  June. 

Thn7ul*rsto7'ms  occurred  on  17{J  days,  of  which  13  were  in 
the  first  quarter,  62  in  the  second.  7K  in  the  third,  and  23  in 
the  fourth.  June  (with  :14  storms)  and  July  (with  50)  were  the 
months  in  which  electrical  disturbances  most  frequently  took 
place.  Only  one  thunderstorm  occurred  in  December  dunsg  the 
twenty  years. 

There  were  40H  days  upon  which  stiow  or  sUet  was  noted.  Of 
these  258  fell  in  the  first  quarter.  Si}  in  the  second,  none  in  the 
third,  and  114  in  the  fourth.  Of  622  days  on  which  A«i/  was 
recorded,  25o  were  found  iu  the  iii-st  quarter,  KiO  in  the  second. 
40  in  the  third,  and  167  in  the  fourth.  The  relative  frequency 
of  hail  in  the  warmer  months  is  noteworthy. 

The  climate  of  Dublin  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  an  insular 
one,  fi*eo  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — except  on  very 
rare  occasions — and  characterized  by  a  moderate  rainfall  (about 
28  inches)  annually,  which  is  distributed  however  over  a  largo  ^H 
number  of  days  (about  195  in  ejich  year).  Clouded  skies,  a  high  ^1 
degree  of  humidity,  and  a  prevalence  of  brisk  winds — chiefly  from 
westerly  points  of  the  compiiss — make  up  the  climatology  of  the 
Irish  capital. 
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In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Islands,  Dublin  owes 
its  mild  equable  elimnto  in  great  inejisure  to  the  proximity  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  surface  current  of  warm  water, 
usually  called  "  The  Gulf  Streivm,"  because  its  head-springs  arise 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  sets  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
laving  in  its  course  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  and  cairies 
even  into  the  Arctic  Regions  north  of  Soindinavia  tempemtures 
from  20^  to  30*  above  those  due  to  the  latitude  akme. 

Another  obvious  ciiuse  of  the  miUlness  o[  tlu*  ojimat-e  is  the 
overwhelming  prevalence  of  south-westerly  and  westerly  winds, 
which  are  both  warm  and  moist.  These  winds  have  been  shown 
to  form  part  of  a  cyclonic  oirrulation   rouiui  a  large  area  of  low 

mospheric  pi*essure,  the  centre  of  which  in  winter  lies  not  far 
from  Iceland  over  the  North  Atlantic.     Only  in  spring  do  these 

riodic  winds  give  place  to  northerly  and  e^isterly  bree^ses. 

But  local  natural  advanUiges  as  regards  situation  exercise  a 

urther  beneficial  effect  on  the  climate  of  Dublin.     A  few  miles 

south  of  the  city  lies  a  nmgc  of  niountiiins,  with  summits  varying 

height  from  1,000  to  more  than  2,500  feet.     This  mountain 

chain   intercepts   the   vapour-laden   winds  at  all   points  between 

south-south-east  and  south-west,  and  so  the  rainfall  is  diminished 

d  the  sky  is  companitively  cleared  during  the  continuance  of 
the  southerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  which  so  frequently  pre- 
vail    The  absence  of  any  very  high  groimd  to  the  northward  of 

e  city — with  the  exception  of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  which  rises 

owever  only  to  563  feet — also  prevents  excessive  precipitation 

with  south-west  winds.     It  is  true  that  with  cjLstcrly  (south-east 

north-east  or  north)  winds  the  precipitation  (often  in  the  form 
of  hail,  and  in  winter  ol  sleet  or  snow)  in  and  about  Dublin  exceeds 
that  which  occurs  at  such  a  time  inland  or  on  the  Atlantic  coasts. 
Were  it  not  for  this  "  lee-shore"  condensiition  the  Dublin  rainfall 
would  be  considembly  smaller  even  than  it  is. 

The  second  local  feature  which  ameliorates  the  climate  of  the 
capitfd  is  the  proximity  of  the  seA  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
The  keen,  dry,  searching  easterly  winds  of  winter  and  spring  are 

uch  softened  in  their  piLssage  across  the  Irish  Sea,  so  that 
during  their  prevalence  the  thermometer  ooGisionally  stands 
stime  5  or  upwartJs  higher  in  Dublin  than  it  does  at  Holyhejul, 
although  this  latter  place  is  actually  on  the  sea.     It  is  true  that 
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the  converse  holds  good  dul-ing  westerly  and  north-weatorly  winds, 
when  severe  frost  sometimes  occurs  in  winter  in  Dublin,  while 
the  theraiotneter  remains  decidedly  alK>ve  the  freezing-point  at 
Holyhead.  Yet  thase  latter  winds  arc  never  so  piercingly  cold 
and  parching  as  tliose  from  easterly  points.  Nor  Is  it  in  winter 
merely  that  the  Irish  Sea  confers  a  benefit  upon  Dublia  In 
calm,  clear  weather  in  summer  time,  no  sooner  has  the  suu 
mounted  high  in  the  heavens  than  a  cool»  refreshing  sea-breeze — 
a  typical  "  inbat,"  ^  fis  the  modern  Greeks  call  it — sets  in  towards 
the  land,  so  that  consequently  extreme  or  oppressive  heat  is  rarely 
experienced.  Indeed,  an  oppressive  atmosphere  happens  only 
when  a  damp,  warm  south-west  wind  is  blowing,  with  a  more  or 
less  clouded  sky.  Temperatures  above  80°  in  the  screen  in  DubUn 
nearly  always  coincide  with  winds  ofiF  the  land,  froui  some  ]>0Lnt 
between  south  aiid  west,  and  a  clear  or  only  slightly-clouded  sky. 

Among  climatic  epiphenoraena,  the  infrequency  of  thunder- 
storms and  tlie  i-elative  frequency  of  hail-«howere  in  Dublin  are 
worthy  of  note.  In  winter,  fog  and  fi-ost  oftcm  prevail  in  the  city, 
when  a  northerly  breeze  is  blowing  along  the  coast,  accompanied 
by  a  higher  temperature,  arul  perhaps  showers  of  rain.  Lastly, 
in  summer,  with  a  westerly  wind,  heavy  planet^xry  showers  fall  at 
times  in  the  valley  of  the  Lifiey,  while  the  neighbouring  higher 
lands  enjoy  dry  weather. 

The  he^ilth  of  Dublin  is  not  all  that  should  be  desired.  Its 
population  shows  little  resistance  to  the  |)oisons  of  the  commoner 
infectious  diseases  and  fevers.  Seasonal  maladies  also,  such  as 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  in  winter  and  spring,  and  diarrhtea  in 
Bummer  and  autumn,  prevail  extensively  and  claim  a  long  death- 
roll,  jwirticularly  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  following  table 
compiled  from  the  Returns  of  the  Registrars-General  for  each 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  contains  information  as  to  the 
death-rate  from  all  causes,  iukI  its  fluctuations  throu£;h  a  long 
series  of  years,     (See  p.  31)7.) 

The  Water  Supply  of  Dublin. — Dublin  and  its  suburbs  are 
fortunati'  in  p()bs.'ssinj;  an  abundant  supply  of  pui-e  soft  water,  juid 
the  Dublin  Coipaation  Water  Works  enjoy  a  reputation  far  and 
wide  for  completeness  and  efficiency. 

The    following  account    of   the  water  works  is  abridged  fn»m 

'  Eridcntly  n  dohvatiro  from  //AjBoiVv. 
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the  description  written  in  1875  bv  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Pi 
Neville,  C.E..  M.I.C.E,  F.R.I.A.,  M.R.LA.,  and  published  by  Mr. 
John  Falconer,  53  Upper  Sjickville  Street,  Dublin.  For  the  more 
recent  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  Hnrty,  C.E.,  the 
City  Surveyor  and  Water  Works  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Chiirles  Power, 
Secretary  to  the  Water  Works  Committee  of  the  Corponition. 
Both  gentlemen  spared  neither  trouble  nor  time  in  answering 
certain  queries  which  I  addre-ssed  to  them  with  the  view  of 
making  tliis  ilescription  as  complete  and  aceunite  iis  possible. 

In  August  IStJO,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Hawkshaw  visited 
Dublin  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  to  examine  inU)  all  the  schemes 
at  the  time  pi*oix>scd  for  improving  the  water  supply  of  the  Iri:5h 
metropolis.  In  his  Report,  dated  October  20.  IH60,  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  then  existing  supply  of 
water  to  the  city  of  Dublin-was  bad,  that  there  was  urgent  need 
of  an  improved  supply,  and  that  the  best  source  from  which  such 
could  be  obtainetl  was  the  river  Vartr}'  in  the  co.  Wicklow.  The 
Vartr}'  scheme  had  been  in  the  first  instance  suggested  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hassan),  C.E. 

After  a  severe  Parliamentary  contest  the  Dublin  Coqwration 
Water  Bill,  based  nn  the  Royal  (Jommissioner's  recommendations, 
obtinned  the  Royal  assent  on  July  21,  18(>L  The  fii^t  stone  of 
the  water  works  was  laid  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Reservoirs. 
Stillorgan,  by  the  Earl  uf  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on 
November  10,  18ti2.  The  water  of  the  river  Vartry  was  turned 
from  its  ancient  course  through  a  tunnel  under  the  main  embank- 
ment of  the  great  storage  reservoir  near  Rinindwood,  eo.  Wicklow, 
on  June  10,  18C3,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord  Carlisle)  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Sir  John  Gray.  M.D.,  Chainnau 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation  Water  Works  Comniitlee.  It  was  not 
however  until  18(iH  that  the  Vartry  water  was  supplied  to  Dublin 
and  its  suburbs  on  the  completion  of  the  works. 

The  river  Vartry  rises  un  Calary  Moor,  co.  Wicklow,  at  the 
base  of  the  Dji»uce  ilountain  imd  of  Oreat  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  a  thinly-peopled 
district  to  the  Devil's  Olen.  Passing  as  a  mountain  ton-eiit 
through  this  beautiful  wooded  valley,  it  flows  by  the  village  of 
Ashford,  finally  reaching  the  Broad  Lotigh,  as  the  lagoon  inside 
the  Murrow  of  Wicklow  Ls  called,  and  discharging  into  the  seft  at 
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town  of  Wicklow.  The  length  of  the  river  from  its  rise  to  the 
"sea  is  17 A  miles,  and  its  catchment  area  is  34,S90  acres.  The 
geological  formation  of  this  area  is  the  lower  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  slate,  except  on  the  hill-tops  towards  the  west,  where 
the  granite  crops  out  in  spots.  The  Vartr}-  water  is  peculiarly 
ftoft  and  pure,  quite  colourless  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
a  word  it  closely  resembles  Loch  Katrine  water,  with  which 

lasgow  is  supplied.  The  catchment  area  draining  into  the  river 
above  the  water  works  is  14,080  acres, 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  the  rainfall  in  the 
Vartrj*  district  was  under-estimated.  No  rain-ga)»ges  existed 
prior  to  1H60.  It  was  calculated  that,  allowing  for  loss  by  evapora- 
tion and  absorption,  143  inches  would  remain  for  the  supply  of 
Dublin,  au<l  that  this  over  the  catchment  txivix  of  14,080  acres 
would  equal  12J>00,OOU  gallons  a  day,  or  25  gallons  ahead  for  a 
population  of  400,000,  with  2,000,000  for  mannfacturing  puq^oses. 
Since  1860  several  rain-gauges  have  been  in  action  in  the  district. 

The  following  tables  have  been  conxpiled  from  the  official 
returns: — 
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TABLE  1. 


Bhowimo 

THB  Ye.\BLY    KaINPALI,   AT 

VAKTBV   LOD<tE,   ROUKPWOOD. 

CO. 

Wicklow 

.   FOR  XACH 

OK  THE  Forty  Years,  1861-1900. 

x.^m: 

InchK. 

luehM. 

Inclioi. 

1S61 

60-86 

1871 

M-65 

1881 

55-52 

1891 

49-04 

2862 

60*65  , 

1872 

69 '34 

1K82 

57-45 

1892 

44-63 

1803 

45  09 

1873 

4001 

18i*3 

61-52 

1893 

3374 

1864 

47-76 

1874 

42*50 

1884 

39-16 

1894 

6718 

\m& 

48-60 

1875 

61-75 

1885 

47-82 

1895 

54-07 

1656 

53-43 

1876 

61-27 

1886 

49-ftI 

1896 

5114 

1867 

46 -OS 

1877 

64 '80 

1887 

31*91 

1897 

63-58 

1868 

5«*ir. 

1878 

43  15 

1888 

6013 

1898 

52-51 

1869 

49-00 

1879 

53  07  ' 

1889 

47*34 

1890 

42*71 

1870 

4S-6S  , 

1 

1880 

63*78  , 

1 

1890 

47-02 

1900 

60 -48 

InebM 

M-M. 

IWuhtiial 
Meui4. 

TnchM. 

ai*u  1 

TVcnitiUI 

Inchfw 

1 

MfVIIH, 

Inrlitv. 

41*  7S 

DMCDllkl 

ia»i-iBOo 

The  foregoing  figures  clearly  show  within  what  wide  limits  the 
irecipitjition  in  the  Vartrj'  Catchment  Hiisin  varies  from  year  to 
In  1872  the  rainfall  amounted  to  G9'34  inches.     In  1887  it 
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:hed  3191  inches  only.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  fifteen 
years  included  in  Table  IL  (p.  400)— 1884^1898— was  4928 
inches.  For  the  whok  series  of  40  years  the  average  annual 
rainfall  was  5r49  inches — a  figure  which  may  be  regarded  as 
final. 

The  great  storage  reservoir  stands  about  7i  miles  from  the 
source  of  the  Vartr)'  river  and  1 J  miles  south-east  of  the  village  of 
Hoiuidwood.  When  filled  to  the  level  of  the  bywash.  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  covers  409  ivcres,  the  greatest  depth  being  60  feet 
and  ita  mean  depth  22  feet.  Its  surface  is  Gi)245  feet  above 
Ordnance  datum  (low-water  of  a  12-feet  tide  at  the  Poolbeg  Light- 
house, Dublin  Bay).  The  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  or 
Luugh  Vartry  is  about  2.400,000,000  gaHoTiH,  equal  to  200  days' 
supply  for  the  city  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs  at  the  rate  of 
12.000,000  gallons  a  day. 

The  water  leaves  the  reservoir  through  three  24-inch  valve 
inlets  at  different  levels  in  a  turreted  water-tower  connected  with 
a  33-inch  pifx;,  which  passes  through  a  tunnel  some  300  feet  in 
length  under  the  great  eastern  embankment.  At  the  far  side 
the  water  is  carried  into  a  series  of  filtering-beds,  and  thence  into 
two  pure  water-U*nks.  From  these  last  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
a  tunnel  4,332  yaixls  in  length,  through  which  the  water  is  carried 
through  the  valley  of  the  Vartry  under  a  range  of  hills,  averaging 
1,000  feet  in  height,  dividing  it  from  tho  districts  towards  the  east. 
Great  difficulties  were  met  with  in  driving  this  wonderful  tunnel 
of  over  3  miles  in  length.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  hardness 
of  the  rock,  which  was  of  the  lower  Cambrian  or  Silurian  system, 
the  irregularities  of  the  stratification  and  the  thinner  of  the 
layers,  which  were  fre<|uent[y  horizontal,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
met  with  in  the  barings.  The  tunnel  was  driven  from  21  shafts, 
each  200  yards  apart.  The  first  shaft  waus  commenced  on  January 
4,  1863,  and  the  last  heading  was  opened  out  in  September  I8G6, 
the  totid  time  Uikcu  to  drive  the  tunnel  being  thus  three  years 
and  eight  months. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  tunnel,  at  Callow  Hill,  a  cast-iron 

tuge  weir  has  been  erected  for  registering  the  quantity  of  water 
down  for  the  metropolitan  supply.     The  water  is  measured 
six   times  daily  by  a  floating  meter.     From  a  tank,  86  feet  in 
imeter  and  11)  feet  deep,  the  water  is  conveyed  from  a  level  of 
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602  feet  above  Ordnance  datum  through  a  8fi-iach  maiu  to  the 
service  reservoirs  at  StiLIorgan.  The  length  of  this  m&in  is 
30.942  yards,  or  17  miles,  4  furlongs,  and  142  yards,  and  the 
falling  hydraulic  line  is  20  feet  per  mile.  Three  relieving 
tanks  to  dinaiaish  the  pressure  are  constructed  on  the  line  of 
main — at  Kilnuirray  (473  feet),  Kilcrony  (414  feet),  and  Rjith- 
michael  (^Hl  feet/  the  last  distant  7,431  yards  from  the  Stillorgan 
reser\'oir3. 

The  three  distributing  reservoirs  at  Stillorgan  (of  which  the 
two  which  were  first  constructed  are  called  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
Reservoirs)  are  4  miles,  5  furlongs,  and  150  yards  from  the  city 
boundary  at  Eustace  Bridge.  Leeson  Street.  The  fine  new 
reservoir,  CiiUod  the  Gray  Reservoir  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Gray, 
is  capable  of  holding  100,000.000  gallons.  The  top  water-level  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  original  reservoirs  is  274  feet,  and  in  the 
lowt'st  271  feet  above  Ordnance  datura,  or  170  feet  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  city.  The  lowest  reservoir  contains  43,166..548 
gallons,  with  an  average  depth  of  22  feet  of  water ;  the  middle 
reservoir  cxjntainw  43,0.'>7,424  gallons,  with  an  average  depth  of 
20  feet  of  water.  The  screen-chamber  is  a  handsome  octagonal 
building,  of  granite  ashlar,  situated  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  lower  reservoir.  It  is  4G  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
49  feet  at  the  level  of  the  floor-line,  each  side  being  about  20 
feet  long  on  the  floor-line.  The  screens,  through  which  the 
water  is  passed  to  the  distributing  mains,  are  of  copper-wire 
gauze,  having  30  strands  to  the  square  inch.  The  entire  area 
of  the  screens  is  1,500  superficial  feet.  Two  27-inch  ranins, 
controlled  by  two  27-inch  valves,  convey  the  water  from  the 
screen-chamber  to  Dublin,  and  a  15-inch  main  is  laid  out  of  it 
for  the  supply  of  Kingst<jwu  and  Dalkey. 

The  water  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  city  through  lines 
of  pij^'s  varying  from  27  to  3  iucheij  in  diameter,  which  extend 
to  110  miles  in  length.  Fountains  for  the  use  of  the  poor  have 
been  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  city.  Since  the  Vartry  waiter 
has  been  intniduced  into  the  city,  the  necessity  for  using  fire- 
engines  has  practically  ceased,  although  such  are  kept  in  readinecss 
for  any  emergency.  Hydrants  of  the  pattern  known  as  Bateman 
and  Moore's  patent  have  been  put  down  to  the  number  of  1,390. 
They  are  about  100  yards  apart.     In  case  of  fire  a  standpipe  and 
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hose  is  attached  to  these  hydrants,  the  water  thrown  from  them 
being  sufficiont  to  extinguish  the  largest  fire. 

The  Dublin  Corporation  Water  Works  have  been  in  full  work- 
ing order  since  1868.  Only  in  1893  wore  there  any  apprehen- 
sions of  water  famine.  The  total  coat  of  the  works  up  to  the 
present  date  has  been  £733.000 — a  figure  which  (with  a  metro- 
politan population  of  290,837)  is  eqtial  to  about  £2  17.s.  ^d.  per 
head. 

From  18()1  to  1H72  the  consumption  of  water  by  the  city  and 
townships  varied  from  13  to  16  million  gallons  per  day  compared 
with  an  estimated  consumption  of  12  million  gallons.  From  1872 
to  1893  the  daily  average  consumption  was  about  14  million 
gallons. 

The  lowest  levels  in  feet  below  the  sill  of  the  bywjish  reached 
in  the  following  years  were :— 1870,  20  00;  1874,  IGOO;  1870, 
13-40:  1884,  2080;  1885,  7  40;  1887,  20*90;  1891,  370;  1893» 
3900.  In  the  last-named  year  the  rainfall  was  only  33*74  inches, 
and  in  the  late  autumn  serious  apprehensions  of  a  scarcit}'  of 
I      water  were  entertained, 

»■  The  County  Dublin. 

The  coast-line  of  the  co.  Dublin  to  the  north  and  south  of 
I  tue  capital  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  watering-places,  cele- 
bmted  as  well  for  their  picturesque  and  in  immy  instiinces  beau- 
tiful situation  as  for  their  .sea-bathing.  In  a  line  from  north  to 
south  lie  Gormanston,  some  8  miles  south-east  of  Drogheda, 
Balbriggan,  Skerries,  Malahide,  Howth,  Baldoyle  and  Sutton,  all 
north  of  the  city.  Then  to  the  south  we  have  in  succession 
Merrion,  Blackrock,  Swipoint,  Kingstown,  Sandycove,  Dalkey, 
Killiney  and  Bray.  The  last-named  town  is  situated  for  the  most 
part   in   the  co.  Wicklow,  which   here   adjoins   the  co.  Dublin, 

I       the  county  boundary  at  this  point  being  the  Dargle   river,  or 

I      Bray  Water, 

^H     Except  at  the  peninsula  of  Howth,  which  attains  an  elevation 

^"of  563  feet,  the  coast-line  north  of  Dublin  is  rather  flat  and  tame. 
South  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coast  is  bolder,  particu- 
larly so  near  the  headlands  of  Dalkey  and  Bray,  where  the 
beautiful  mnges  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  tenninate 
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in  the  picturesque  ramparts  of  the  Ealliney  hills  and  of  Bray  Head.' 
The  coaat-linc  does  not  ruu  directly  north  and  south,  but  curves 
into  a  succession  of  beautiful  bays,  of  which  the  largest  and  best- 
knowu  are  Dublin  Bay  tuid  Killiuey  Bay. 


The  Suburbs  of  Dublin. 

The  city  of  Dublin   is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  subarbs. 

Some  of  the  moat  attractive  of- these  stud  the  coast-line  of  the 
bay  towards  north-east  in  one  direction  and  south-east  in  tho 
other.  The  north-eastern  niaritiine  subiu-bs  are  Clontarf  and 
Dollyznount,  which  stretch  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
harbour  of  Dublin.  These  suburbs  are  now  annexed  to  the  city 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  dated  1900.  At  high-water  the  views 
are  beautiful,  at  ebb-tide  a  large  expanse  of  unsightly  mud  and 
eandbiuiks  is  laid  bare.  The  population  of  Clontarf,  which  i& 
now  included  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  in  1901,  4,669.  Facing 
DoUymount,  a  far-stretching  line  of  sand-dunes  extends  north- 
wards towards  Sutton  on  the  isthtnus  c(5nnecting  the  peninsula 
of  Howth  with  the  inainhiud.  The  roar  of  the  sea  breaking  on 
the  beach  in  front  of  these  sand-dunes  gave  rise  to  the  Celtic 
name  Clontarf.  which  signifies  the  '*  meadow  of  the  bulls  "  (Celtic, 
Cluain,  &  meadow,  tarbh^  a  bull.  Lit.  TaHVUs), 

There  are  splendid  golf-links  at  Dollymount,  which  are  n 
favourite  recreation-ground  for  residents  in  Dublin.  Beyond 
Dollymount  the  northern  breakwater  of  Dublin  harbour  stretches 
far  into  the  bay.  The  southern  pier  or  mole,  said  to  be  the 
longest  in  Europe,  was  commenced  in  1748  and  finished  in  171>G. 
It  extends  from  the  village  of  Ringsend,  a  distance  of  17.734  feet 
to  the  Poolbeg  Lighthouse. 


Howth. 

Howth  is  a  seaport  town  of  considerable  size,  built  on  a  st 
declivity  formed   by   the  northern  slope  of  the  Hill  of  HowtiL 
The  name  brings  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Danish  invaaion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland,  for  Howth  is  the  Norse  "  Hoved,**  a  head, 
Tho  northern  shores  of  Dublin  Jtay  are  bounded  by  the  Howth 
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ninsula.  ft  rocky  promontor)*   2  miles  in  length  and  IJ  miles 

bretulth,  and  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  half-a-mile  in  width,  which 
tes  the  peninsula  with  thn  mainland.  The  Hill  of  Howth,  as 
the  bold  and  far-stretching  headland  is  called,  rises  to  a  height 
of  563  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town,  situated  on  its  northern 
side,  at  a  distance  of  9  miles  north-east  of  Dublin,  is  thoroughly 
sheltered.  The  normal  population  of  the  maritime  parish  and 
town  of  Howth  was  2,174  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  The 
influx  of  summer  visitore  largely  increases,  probably  doubles,  the 
population.  The  sea-front  before  the  town  is  occupied  by  the 
harbour,  fifty-two  statute  acres  in  extent,  which  was  constructed 
early  in  the  nineteenth  centnry  (1807-1809)  at  an  original  cost 
of  £420,472. 

The  harbour  is  protecteti  from  the  *)pen  sea  by  a  rocky  island 
called  Ireland*s  Eye  (Celtic,  Inis-Ercann,  or  Eria$  Isle),  which 
comprises  aoi»ie  fifty-three  acres  of  land  and  ri>ck,  and  attains  an 
extreme  height  of  350  feet  above  sea-level.  This  natural  break- 
water is  distiint  about  one  mile  froni  Howth  harbour.  Towards  the 
north  and  east  it  presents  precipitous  cliffs.  On  the  west  it  is  less 
bold,  and  here  and  there  ferns  grow  in  rare  luxuriance. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Howth  lies  Balscadden  Bay,  or 
the  "  Place  of  the  Herrings,"  as  the  name  signifies.  This  is  a 
favourite  bathing-place,  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  north-east. 

The  submarine  telegraph-cables  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead 
paas  out  to  sea  in  this  bay.  An  excellent  footpath  lojids  along 
the  cliffs  from  Balscaidden  Bay  to  the  Bailey  Lighthouse,  which 
staixls  at  the  extreme  south-ciistern  point  of  HowLh  peninsula. 
It  was  built  in  1814  to  take  the  place  of  an  older  beacon,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  which  stood  so  high  upon  the  hills 
as  to  be  often  lost  in  mist  and  fog.  The  views  commanded  by  the 
path  along  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  Hill  of  Howth  are  most 
beautiful,  the  air  is  scented  \vith  the  perfume  of  the  wild  Howers 
and  heather  with  which  the  hillside  is  carpeted,  and  the  sea 
tches  away  to  the  distant  horizon  from  the  very  feet  as  it  were 
of  the  spectator.  In  cleax  weather,  the  range  of  the  Moume 
mountains  in  the  co.  Down,  Snaefell  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Holyhead  in  Anglesea  may  occasionally  be  seen. 

The  southern  side  of  the  Hill  of  Howth  comiriands  magnificent 
views  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  the  city  and  the  coast-line  to  Dalkey, 
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and  the*rang€s  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains.  The  hill- 
side ia  studded  with  villa  residences.  A  line  of  foot-hills  with  an 
intervening  valley  reminds  one  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  breezy  downs  to  the  northward  aftording  complete 
shelter  6'oin  cold  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  winds.  Anjongst 
the  villas  is  Carrie  Breac  (the  speckled  rock),  famous  as  having 
been  the  country-house  of  Dr.  William  Stokes,  damm  ei  veiicrahiU 
ThOTnen.  The  south »  or  Sutton  side,  of  Howth  ia  celebrated  for  the 
mildness  and  salubrity  of  \i^  cliinatc. 

The  ancient  Celtic  name  for  tho  Hill  of  Howlh  is  Ben  Edar. 

A  circular  electric  railway  now  carries  the  visitor  to  the 
summit  of  the  Hill  of  Howth  from  Sutton,  and  back  to  the 
town  of  Howth,  It  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  and  com- 
mands e^cquisite  views  both  of  land  and  sea  to  north  and  south. 


Malahide. 


^ 


Malahide,  9  miles  north  of  Dublin,  stands  on  rising  ground 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  shallow  estuary,  across  which  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  is  carried  on  an  embankment  and  a  many- 
spanned  tidal  bridge.  The  normal  population  was  653  in  1891, 
but  it  is  largely  increased  during  the  bathing  season.  Extensive 
golf-links  run  eastward  and  south-eastward  along  the  sand-dunes 
which  border  the  "  silver  strand/'  or  the  sandy  pebbly  beach  that 
stretches  past  Pnrtmamock  to  Baldoyle.  The  scener}'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malahide  is  tame,  but  Lambay  Island  towards 
the  L'a.Ht,  and  Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye  towards  the  south-east, 
render  the  seawai*d  view  both  picturesque  and  bold.  The  high 
ground  south  of  the  town  throws  oif  the  water  afler  heavy  rain,  so 
that  the  sandy  soil  dries  with  great  rapidity.  As  the  tide  ebbs, 
large  tracts  of  seaweed-covered  shingle  and  sand  become  exposed, 
and  in  warm  weather  there  is  a  somewhat  overpowering,  though 
presumably  a  not  unwholesome,  smell  of  seaweed.  The  water 
supply  is  derived  from  wells  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  hill-side, 
but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  as  the  wat<;r  thus 
obtained  is  extremely  hard  and  the  risk  of  contamination  by 
sewage  is  great. 

Malahide  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  is  %  \tagt 
and  comfortable  establishment,  with  an  exceptional  cvin'iK. 


MALAHIDE  AND  SKERRIES 

nlahide  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  is  a  fine 

old  pile,  splendidly  situated  oii  an  eminence  near  the  town.    The 

emesne  is  open  to  the  public  on  presentation  of  an  order,  which 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Supenntenck'ut  of  the  Great  Northera 

Railway,  Amiens  Street  Terminus,  Dublin.     Adjoining  the  castle 

^kis  Malahide   Abbey,  a  noble   Gothic,  structure,  with  a  beautiful 

^■eastern  window. 

^1     At  a  distance  of  some  2  miles  from  Malahide  on  the  high-road 

^Kto  Dublin  is  the  historic  town  of  Swords,  where  St.  Colnniba 
founded  an  abbey  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  place  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  The  ruined  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Dublin,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  a  massive 
Norman  tower,  and  a  very  perfect  example  of  a  doirth^arh  (bell- 
house)  or  Round  Tower  should  be  explored  by  the  visitor.  The 
ancient  church  and  Holy  Well  of  St.  Dolongh's  and  the' old  Round 
Tower  at  Lusk  arc  also  within  easy  reach  of  Malahide. 

Dr.  VVm.  S.  Elliott,  Admiralty  Surgeon  and  Medical  Attendant 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  at  Malahide,  reports  that  "  old  age 
is  decidedly  frequent  among  the  re.sidents/'  and  that  the  common- 
eat  causes  of  death  are  circulatoiy  and  pulmonary  troublej^.  Renal 
affections,  rheumatism  and  fever  are  of  infrequent  occurrence. 
There  is  a  system  of  main  drainage,  which  was  laid  in  the  year 
1892;  it  runs  through  the  town  and  discharges  into  the  estuary. 
The  water  supply  is  derived  from  wells,  the  water  containing 
much  lime. 

Skerries. 

Skerries  stretches  for  some  distance  along  a  rocky  promontory 
about  3  miles  south-east  of  Balbriggan,  and  19  miles  north-north- 
east of  Dublin.  Its  population  in  1891  was  2,227.  inhabiting  545 
houses.  It  enjoys  a  bnicing  diuuite  ;  the  soil  is  dry,  and  its  rocky 
nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name,  Skeiries  being  a 
derivative  of  the  Danish  Skjter.  a  reef,  the  Swedish  ctjutvalent 
being  Skar.  In  Irish  dictionaries  the  word  appears  as  Sccir,  a 
sharp  sea  rock.  Skerries  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  in  clear 
weather  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Moume 
mountains  in  the  co.  Down,  which  bounds  the  northern  horizon. 
It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing  in  the  summer  months^  and 
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is  a  quiet,  unconventional  little  watering-place.     Several  islets  lie 
off  the  coast,  which  may  be  visited  in  ralm  weather.     On  one  ofl 
these,  called  Rockabill.  stands  a  first-class  lighthou.se. 


BAUmiGGAN. 

Balbrlge^an  lies  22  miles  north-by-east  of  Dublin  on  the 


Th( 


2.44.S.  inhabii 


500  h( 


^ 


coai^t.      rne  jHiptiiation  in  l.MU  was 

There  are  salt-works  in  the  town,  which  is  chietty  celebrated  f^)r 
the    manufacture  of  Balbrigj^an    hosiery.      Salt-water  baths   are 
managed  by  a  limited  company.     An  inner  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  pier  4-20  feet  in  length.     The  Great  Northern  Railway  crosses 
the  river  Delvia  and  a  portion  of  the  harbour  by  a  noble  viadu< 
of  eleven  'arches,   30    feet    span,   and    35    feet    high.     On    oi 
side  of  it  a  metal  flooring,  resting  on  the  piers,  forms  a  hand- 
some promenade.     Sea-bathing,  boating  and  sailing  are  the  chie^_ 
amusements.  ^H 

The  climate  of  both  Skerries  and  Balbriggan  may  fairly  be 
represented  by  the  meteorological  observations  mmie  at  Ardgillan« 
the  seat  of  Captain  E,  R.  Taylor.  D.L..  F.R,Met.Soc  The 
geographical  situation  of  this  Second  Order  Station  is  lat.  53*'  35' 
N.,  long,  if  10'  W.,  at  a  distance  of  800  yanis  from  the  sea.  The 
rain-gauges  stand  at  a  level  of  210  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cistern 
of  the  Fortin  barometer  being  at  a  height  of  220  feet  above 
level.     The  equipment  of  the  station  is  most  complete. 

Of  the  seven  years,  181)2  to  1808  inclusive,  the  wannest  y 
was  1808  (mean  4!)^-7),  the  coldest  was  1892  (mean  W'S),    "The" 
wannest   mouth    was   August    181)3    (M.T.  (30''(>);    the   coldest, 
February  1895  (M.T.  33°-5).      The  hottest  day  was  August  11. 
1893   (M.T.  G7^*2);   the  coldest.  February  7,  1895   (M.T.  20^0). 
The  screened  thermometer  ranged  between  77**0  on  August  15, 
1893,  and  S^'S  on    Febniary   7,   1895,     The  greatest   range   of 
temperature  in  one  day  was  28^4  on  March  31,  1892;  the  le^ 
was  ri  on  October  H,  1898.     The  grextest  range  of  temperatm 
in  one  month  was  40'-4,  in  February  1895;    the  least,  22'-0  in 
November  1895.     The  greatest  annual  range  of  temperature  waB 
63-9  in  1895;   the  least  47^4  in   1898.      In  1892  the   theruio- 
meter  fell  to  or  below  32°  on  70  occasions ;   in  1894  on  only  19 
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Frost  occurred^  in  the  shade  as  early  as  October  11,  in 
L  and  as  late  as  May  21  in  18J)4.     The  thermometer  rose 
above  70^  in  the  shade  on  56  occasions  in  the  seven  years. 

In  the  six  years,  1893-1898,  the  greatest  daily  rainfall  was  2*45 
inches  on  October  17,  1898.  The  greatest  monthly  rainfall  was 
70;i  inches  in  July  1800  ;  the  least  was  Oil  inch  in  September 
1894.  The  greatest  annual  rainfall  was  32*38  inches  in  1895;  the 
least  was  22*87  inches  in  1892.  The  yearly  number  of  rainy  days 
varied  from  199  in  1897  to  179  in  1894  and  1895. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  five  years,  1894- 
1898,  was  29*949  inches,  the  annual  mean  rising  to  30'020  inches 
in  1896,  and  falling  to  29-910  inches  in  1895.  The  highest  cor- 
recteil  reading  of  the  barometer  was  31043  inches  at  9  a.m.  of 
January  9,  1896;  the  lowest  was  28*517  inches  at  9  p.m.  of 
November  10,  1895, 


^ 


Kingstown. 

Sandymountj  Merrlon,  Booterstown,  and  Wililamstown 

stretch  in  succession  down  the  southern  shores  of  Dublin  Bay 
to  Blackrock,  which  is  a  populous  suburb  (population  in  1901, 
8,727)  and  a  bathing-place  of  considerable  repute.  Contiguous 
to  Blackrock  are  Seapoint  and  Monkitown,  with  handsome 
terraces  facing  the  sea  and  beautifully  situated  villa  residences 
inland. 

KingBtown  stands  on  the  .sout);iem  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  six 
miles  south-east  from  the  capital.  The  township  embraces  an 
area  of  905  acres,  atnl  the  two  Registration  Districts  of  Kingstown 
had,  in  1901,  a  population  of  17.360.  The  town  derives  its  name 
from  King  George  IV.,  wlio  embarked  here  on  September  3.  1821, 
on  his  return  to  England  after  his  visit  to  Ireland.     The  Royal 

bour  was  commenced  in  1816  and  finished  in  1859  at  a  cost  of 
£825,000.  The  east  pier  is  3,500  feet  in  length,  and  the  west,  4,950 
feet.  The  pier-heads  are  760  feet  apart.  The  harbour  embraces 
area  of  250  acres,  the  depth  of  water  varjnng  from  16  to  27 

t.     The  quay  along  the  piers  is  40  feet  wide,- and  is  protected 

m  the  sea  by  a  parapet  9  feet  high.  The  innermost  recess 
if  this  magnificent  harbour  in  its  south-west  angle  represents  the 
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old  harbuur  of  Dunleai-}*,  the  ancient  name  of  Kingstown.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon  gmnite,  but  towards  the 
north-west  there  is  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  caused  by  some  old  ri\'er- 
eourse  ;  on  this,  cholera  and  diarrhrrnl  diseases  were  very  prone  to 
occur  in  past  years.  The  granite  slopes  somewhat  steeply  and 
uniformly  towards  the  sea^^a  circumstance  which  should  be 
conducive  to  health.  Kingstown  enjoys  an  excellent  water  supply 
(derived  from  the  Vartry),  and  a  modem  and  efficient  system  of 
main  drainage. 

Dr.  J.  Byrne  Power,  D.P.H.,  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  local  Urban  District  Omncil.  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  climate  of  Kingstown.^  For  this  purpose  he  collated 
ten  years*  observations  taken  at  the  late  telegraphic  reporting 
station  at  Kingstown  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  London, 
similar  observations  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoenix 
Park.  Dublin,  as  well  as  observations  taken  at  certain  stations 
on  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  England,  and  published  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Tripe  in  the  Quarteiiy  Jovrnai  of  the  Royal  Mdtorologvcal 
Society, 

On  comparing  the  t^^nijierature  of  Kingstown  with  that  of  the 
Phcenix  Park,  Dr.  Power  found  that  the  mean  temperature  for 
each  and  every  month  was  higher  at  Kingstown,  and  that  the 
average  of  the  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  ten  years  for 
Kingsto\a'n  was  50''2,  while  in  the  Phcenix  Park  it  was  4H''8. 
This  difference  is  very  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  small 
distance  betwoeri  the  two  stations,  and  demonstrates  the  great 
modifying  influence  of  «ea  temperature  upon  the  climate  of  places 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  coast. 

The  mean  tempemturo  at  Kingstown  during  the  winter  months 
is  remarkably  high,  and  a  comparison- of  the  average  for  five  years 
of  the  mean  tempemturo  during  the  winter  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  Febniary,  and  March,  at  Kingstown,  with 
that  at  some  English  stations,  gives  the  following  results,  viz.: — 
Scilly  47-9,  Torquay  46''9,  Penzance  45''8,  Guernsey  45*'0. 
staple  44 '6.  Kingstown,  44'''4,  Veutnor  44^*4.  Llandudno  43**5, 
Raimsgatc  4r*5,  and  Hastings  41  "'2.  From  this  we  see,  as  regards 
mean  temperature  during  the  winter  months,  that  Kingstown 
occupies  a  position  equal  to  Ventnor.  . 

'  KiHffsloim  <u  a  HmWi'lUmrfi^  1898.     Jountal  of  State  HedictiM. 
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As  regards  range  of  temperature,  the  differences  between 
Kingstown  and  the  Phoenix  Park  are  still  more  remarkable,  the 
mean  diurnal  range  of  temperature  at  Phoenix  Park  being 
nearly  double  that  at  Kingstoftn,  or  to  give  the  eight  years' 
average  of  the  annual  mean  diurnal  range  of  temperature  at  each 
station  it  is  as  16°  to  9^ 

In  this  important  matter  of  daily  range  during  the  winter 
months,  King^itown  occupies  a  most  favourable  position  when 
compired  with  tho  favourite  winter  health  resorts  in  England  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  following  being  the  averages  for  the  five 
years  of  the  int'nns  for  the  five  winter  months  at  each  of  the  above 
Stations,  including  Kingstown,  viz.: — Scilly  6',  Penzance  0  ,  Kings- 
town T^-S,  Guernsey  I'i),  Ventnor  8\  Hastings  S"'!,  Torquay  8'''8, 
Llandudno  fl'*.5,  Ramsgate  9 '6,  and  Barnstaple  O^'H.  Therefore 
Kingstown  enjoys  an  advantage  in  this  p.^int.  over  all  the  stations 
in  England  except  Penzance.  This  fact,  as  regards  its  bearing 
upon  the  public  health,  is  of  great  importance,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  very 
trj-ing  to  most  constitutions. 

As  showing  the  absence  of  extremes  of  low  temperature  during 
the  winter  months  at  Kingstown,  the  following  particulars  are 
worthy  of  note: — During  the  severe  frost  of  December  1879, 
the  thermometer  descended  as  low  as  22"*C  at  Torquay,  22^  at 
Ventnor,  20' 9  at  Ramsgate.  19'  at  Bournemouth  and  Efist- 
bourne,  and  IT^'G  at  Hastings,  while  at  Kingstown  and  Llandudno 
it  reached  only  23'.  During  the  same  month  the  thermometer 
stood  below  32'  on  twenty-four  days  at  Ramsgate,  on  twenty-one 
days  at  Hastings,  on  twenty  da^'s  at  Eastbourne,  and  on  nineteen 
days  at  Torquay  and  Bournemouth,  while  it  reached  below  ;}2° 
on  only  twelve  days  at  Kingstown,  on  eleven  days  at  Ventnor, 
and  on  ten  days  at  Llandudno.  The  frost  of  Jariuary  1881  was 
still  more  severe.  During  that  month  the  thermometer  descended 
as  low  as  4  Fahr.  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  lowest  on  record  there 
for  4;)  years,  and  at  Hurst  Castle,  near  Bournemouth,  it  reached 
15^  while  at  Kingstown  it  reached  only  \7\ 

With  the  object  of  analyzing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Dr. 
Power  compiled  a  table  giving  the  number  of  days  in  each  month 
from  January  1873  to  December  1880,  upon  which  the  wind,  at 
a  fixed  hour  each  day,  blew  in  a  certain  direction  at  Kingstown  and 
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in  the  PhtBnix  Park.     This  table  showed  a  great  prepoude 
westerly  and  southerly  winds,  which  is  in  accordance  ^ 
result  of  all  observations  in  these  countries.     The  easterly  winds, 
proverbially  harsh   in  these  islands,  fortunately  for  us  are  least 
frequent  during  the  two  coldest  months  of  the  year — Januan-  and 
Derember — not  attaining  their  maximum   at  Kingstown  until  so^h 
late  as  the  month  of  May,  though  in  the  Phcenix  Park  the  maxi^| 
mum  is  reached  in  April ;  in  fact  duriog  the  summer  mouths  they 
ai'e  vastly  more  fretpent  than  during  the  winter,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  diurnal  sea-breeze.     Even  assuming  that  the  eASt 
wind  is  pernicious,  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  during  the   early 
summer  months,  the  portion  oi  the  year  in  other  respects  moet^_ 
favoumble  to  health,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate   that  its   eiFed^l 
would  be  but  slightly  traceable  iu  the  death-rate,  and  this  Dr. 
Power  showed  to  be  the  case  from  a  table  giving  the  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  and  also  those  from  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory  organs  and  phthLsis,  for   four   weeks  in   each   month  from 
January  1873  to  December  18S0. 

The  rainfall  both  at  Kingstown  and  in  the  Phoenix  Park  is 
the  average  tor  the  ten  years  at  Kingstown  being  29'5,  and  in 
Phoenix  Park  :30  inches.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  avej 
includes  the  niiufall  for  1880,  which  was  excessive,  aniounting  to 
37*13  inches  at  Kingstown,  and  30(}7  in  the  Phijenix  Park.     The 
greatest  annual  rainfall  in  Dublin  of  which  Dr.  Power  can   find 
record  was  that  of  1846,  amounting  to  36*11  inches.     On 
paring  the  average  o[  the  total  rainfall  at  Kingstown  during 
winter  mouths  >vith  that  at  the  above-named  English  stations, 
got  the  following  results : — Penzance  235,  Quei'nHey  20*4^ 
staple  18'4,  Toniuay  18-3.  SciJly   IT'l,  Hastings  10*0,  Llandui 
160,  V'^entnor   15*0,  Ramsgate   14  4,  and  Kingstown  12*7  inch* 
Thus  the  rainfall  at  Kingstown  during  the  winter  proves  to  be 
considerably  less  than    that   at  any  one  of  those  stations,  and 
amounts  to  little  more   than  half  that  at   Penzance.     This   is  as 
nught  be  expected,  for  the  rain-clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  borne  to 
Kingstown  and  to  other  stations  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  by  thi 
prevailing  westerly  and  southerly  winds,  are  deprived  of  much 
their  moisture  before  they  reach  us  by  contact  with  the  high  Uod 
over  which  they  pass,  whereas  at  stations  situated  about  the  souti 
western  extremity  of  England  the  rain-clouds  are  there  first  tap] 
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the    land,  and  discharge  a  great  deal  of  their  rain  on   the 


spot 


Notwithstanding  its  many  natural  advantages  of  climate,  site, 
and  sanitation,  Kingstown  presents  a  relatively  high  general  death- 
rate,  while  its  birth-rate  is  also  comparatively  low.  The  high 
mortality  is  no  doubt  largely  due  t«>  the  great  number  of  poor 
people  who  herd  closely  together  in  the  by-streets  of  the  town. 
Nevertheless  the  zymotic  death-rate  is  low  and  is  decreasing.  In  the 
year  18G6  Kingstown  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  which 
in  about  four  months  carried  off  127  lives,  or  about  one-third  the 
average  of  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes.  This 
number  was  at  the  rate  of  77'0  per  10,000  persons  living,  while 
during  the  same  epidemic  the  cholera  death-rate  was  only  33*7 
even  in  Dublin.  In  1871  the  pure  V'artry  water  was  turned  on 
to  the  township,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  Kingstown 
has  been  free  from  any  serious  epidemic,  though  fretpiently 
exposed  to  infection  from  the  city  of  Dublin  duiing  the  epidemics 
which  have  since  occurred  there. 


ip 


Dalkev 


Two  milee  south-east  of  Kingstown  the  town  and  watering-place 
of  Dalkey  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  picturesque  hills 
which  form  the  Mouthem  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  The 
island  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name  lies  about  three 
furlungs  from  the  mainland,  a  deep  sound  intervening.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  twenty-two  acres.  The  population  of  the  town 
was,  in  1891,  3,197,  It-s  antiquity  is  very  great,  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation  was  gnvnted  by  the  enactment  83  EflwarcJ  III.]  dated 
February  8th,  1358,  which  styles  its  corporate  officers  as  the 
"  Provost  and  Bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Dalkey."  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  maintained  the  character  of  a  port. 
Dalkey  is  one  of  the  driest  places  in  Ireland,  and  when  it  rains 
even  heavily,  the  soil  dries  with  amazing  rapidity.  TJje  district  is 
well  planted,  so  that  the  glare  incidental  to  many  seaside  places  in 
bright  summer  weather  may  easily  be  avoided. 

From  Dalkey  a  charming  drive  or  walk  to  Killiuey  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  opening  of  the  Vico  road.  This  thoroughfare 
skirts  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Killiney  range  of  hills  at  an 
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elevation  of  150  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  throughout  its 
entire  length  commands  exquisite  views  of  Killiney  Bay.  Bray  and 
the  Wicklow  mountains.  From  this  road  a  well-equipped  bathing- 
place  for  gentlemen  is  easily  reached  by  a  sloping  path  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff. 


Killiney  and  Ballybrack. 

Killiney  and  Ballybrack  (|KjpuUitloii  in  IMl,  2.862)  i>ccupy 
the  soath-eastern  and  suuthern  slopes  of  the  beautiful  range  of 
hills  which  separate  Dublin  and  Killiney  Bays.  There  are  three 
suramits,  the  highest — 474  feet  above  the  sea — is  surmounted 
by  an  obelisk  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  Victoria  Park,  opened 
by  T.R  H.  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  York  in  1887,  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  From 
this  elevation  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  may  be  obtaimxl  in 
fair  weather,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  headland  of  Howth, 
embracing  Dublin  and  its  beautiful  bay,  the  ranges  of  the  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  mountains,  Killiney  Bay,  and  the  open  sea  to  the 
eastward. 

From  Sorrento  Point,  which  overhangs  Dalkey  Sound,  as  the 
narrow  sti-ait  which  runs  between  Dalkey  liiland  and  the  mainland 
is  called,  to  Shanganagh  river  two  miles  tlistanl,  the  shores  »f 
Killiney  Bay  are  studded  with  villa  residences,  towering  one  over 
the  other  up  the  slopes  of  the  Killiney  hills.  The  climate  is  one 
of  the  driest,  if  not  the  very  driest,  and  sunniest  in  Ireland,  and 
even  on  a  clear  winter's  morning  the  sun's  rays  possess  such  power 
aa  to  remind  one  of  May  and  June,  In  fact  the  hills  form  a  ram- 
part against  all  winds  between  west  and  cast  through  north,  and 
entrap  the  sunshine  on  theirsouthenx  fece.  Such  is  Killiney.  Bally- 
brack is  tuore  of  a  town  in  character,  and  lies  about  half-a-mile 
inland.  In  its  vicinity  also  there  are  numerous  villas  and  country 
houses  with  well-wooded  demesnes.  The  ground  falls  to  the 
level  of  a  small  river  which  flows  through  the  Vale  of  Shanganagh 
into  the  sea,  having  been  in  its  upper  reaches  a  mountain  bourne, 
A  pleasant  walking  excursian  from  Ballybrack  is  to  the  well-wooded 
Bride's  Glen,  through  which  the  Shanganagh  brook  descends 
rapidly  as  an  upland  torrent. 
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A  record  of  the  rainfall  at  Cloneevin,  Killiney,  bas  been  kept 
since  1885  by  Mr.  Robert  O'Brien  Furlong,  M.A. 

The  yearly  average  in  the  1 4  years,  18?S5-1898  inclusive,  was  ono 
of  the  lowest  in  Ireland,  namely  26*273  inches.  The  average 
annual  number  of  "  rainy  days  "  in  the  same  years  was  179'2.  The 
following  table  gives  the  monthly  and  yearly  averages  : — 

Table  op  Rainfall  akd  Raint  Days,  at  Clonekvjx,  Killikey. 


January 

.     2-248 

.     ...     16-8 

Fehniar)' 

.     1-465 

.       ..     13*2 

March 

1-932 

.     -.      15-7 

April 

..     11*77 

..     12-7 

Ma.v 

2063  ,-. 

1.T4 

JllUO 

.     1-700 

.    rj-5 

July 

.     2-341   ... 

15-2 

August         

...     2138 

.      .      17-1 

September  ,..     ... 

...     1-780 

.     ...     1-2-2 

October        

...   8-ai2 

160 

November 

2-1)19 

.       ..     17-1 

December 

2'aS8 

17*8 

I4y«»,     ) 

...    e6'£7S 

iTn-i 

In  1899  the  rainfall  at  Cloneevin  was  3r55  inches  on  183  dayy ; 
I       in  1900  it  was  35*35  inches  on  205  days. 


Two  inland  health  resorts  in  the  county  Dublin  are  Bundrum 
and  Luc  AN. 


DUNDRUM. 


^^ Dublin,  and   about    1   mile  distant  from  the  base  of  the  Dublin 
mountains.     The  village  <ji'  the  name  comprises  an  area  of35  acres, 
stands  high,  and  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate.     The  air  is  very  pure 
and  bracing.     The  population  of  the  village  is  540,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood also  is  populous,  being  studded  with  numerous  country 
seats  and  villa  residences.    In   former  times  many  consumptive 
patients    were    sent   for   change    of   air    to    Dundrum  and   the 
I      adjoining  hamlet  of  Goatstown,  where  they  were  dieted  on  goat's 
^■pcilk.     This  in  addition  to  the  benefit  derived  from  fresh  air  and 
^"sunshine  and  residence  on  a  quickly  drying  soil,  led  to  consider- 
able, if  not  permanent,  improvement  in  many  unpromising  cases. 
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LUCAN. 

Iiiican  is  an  inland  town,  8  miles  west  of  Dublin.  It 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
1.126  acres.  Its  population  in  18^1  was  1,273.  Half-a-mile  to 
the  westward  of  the  town  there  is  a  well-known  sulphur  spa, 
close  to  which  the  Lucau  Hydropathic  Spa  Company  some 
years  ago  erected  a  commodious  modem  hotel  and  sanatorium. 
The  hotel  stands  on  hi^h  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  so 
that  its  climate  is  not  so  relaxing  as  that  of  the  town  of  Lucan. 
which  lies  near  the  river  at  this  place  some  100  feet  above  sea* 
level.  The  spa  is  a  cold  hydrogen  sulphide  water.  It  enjoyed  a 
widespread  reputation  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Two  miles  further  up  the 
Lififey  there  are  weakly  mineralized  waters  at  I«eixlip  Spa. 


COUNTV   OF     KlI.DARE. 

The  Curragh  of  Kildare. — This  great  inland  and  upland 
or  down,  over  1 2  miles  !s<]uarL',  tJ  miles  long  and  2  wide,  is  24 
miles  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  It  was  once  a  common,  but  the 
Crown  has  converted  ifc  into  a  camp  of  instnietion,  and  it  may  we 
be  called  the"  Aldershot  «jf  Ireland."  The  Curragh  (C^j/tmcA, 
race-course)  is  an  undulating  gnissy  plain  of  immense  extent  wi 
thickets  of  whin-bushes  (gorse),  dense  short  grass,  and  a  dry  Ban 
subsoil  of  drift,  resting  on  limestone.  Along  its  highest  rid 
which  is  about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  stretches  the  largest  camp 
in  Ireland.  At  its  western  extremity  a  cavalry  barracks  of  n  ve 
substantial  kind  has  lately  been  erectetl.  Altogether,  a  force 
10,000  men  can  be  accommodated  under  more  or  less  perntan 
cover  within  the  precincts  of  the  cjimp.  The  plain  is  swept  by 
the  winds  of  heaven,  and  is  cold  in  winter,  but  the  air  is  brisk, 
exhilarating,  and  pure.  The  Curragh  District  Golf  Club  has  been 
formed  by  the  oSScers  stationed  in  the  camp  and  at  the  neighbour- 
ing cavalry  barracks  at  Newbridge.  The  course  of  eighteen  holes 
covers  three  miles,  most  of  which  is  on  the  level  short  grass.  Th« 
hazards  are  funse-brakes  and  roads,  but  the  level  nature  of  t 
*'  greens  "  has  necessitated  artiiicial  bunkers. 


eij^H 
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KiLDARE. 


At  the  western  end  of  the  Curragh  stands  the  ancient  town 
Kildare  (Celtic,  Cill-Baj'ra,  the  church  af  the  oak-tree),  popu- 
ation.  1,174.  Here,  early  in"  the  Christian  era,  lived  St.  Brigid, 
in  whose  honour  the  old  cathedral  of  Kildare  was  built.  In  the 
graveyard  surrounding  the  cathedral  there  is  a  very  perfect  Round 
Tower,  103  feet  in  height.  In  the  suuth  transept  is  the  vault 
of  the  Ektrls  of  Kildare,  descendants  of  the  Geraldines,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Noiman  invaders,  and  progenitors  of  the  Dukes 
of  Leinster.  The  Earls  of  Kildare  were  often  warring  against 
the  Kings  of  England  and  the  representatives  of  "  law  and  order" 
in  the  land.  On  one  occasion  an  Archbishop  of  Cashel  made 
complaint  to  the  King  that  the  Eari  of  Kildare  had  burned  down 
his  cathedral.  The  Earl  was  suiuiuuned  to  a])pear  belong  the 
Privy  Council.  When  reprimanded  by  the  King,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  would  not  have  set  the  cathedral  on 
fire  had  he  not  thought  that  the  Archbishop  was  inside  at  the 
time.  This  was  the  same  Earl  of  whom  the  Parliament  com- 
plained that  "  all  Ireland  could  not  govern  the  Earl  of  Kildare." 
**Then."  said  the  King,  "let  the  Earl  of  Kildare  govern  all 
Ireland."  So  he  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy,  and  an  excellent 
Lord  Deputy  he  proved   himself  to  be. 

North  of  Kildare  is  the  chain  of  the  Bed  HilL%  extending  for 
me  seven  miles.  The  geological  formation  Is  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
bone.  THese  hills  rt'iich  their  highest  puints  in  the  Hill  of  Allen 
(676  feet),  Dunmurr>-  Hill  (769  feet),  and  the  Grange  (744  feet), 
on  which  last  is  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  Geologically  the  Chair, 
4  miles  distant  from  the  town,  consists  of  a  narrow  bed  of  lime- 
stone with  a  protrusion  of  Lower  Silurian  shales  and  grits,  together 
with  porphyritic  greenstone. 

Far  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Curragh  rise  the  rounded 
summits  of  tho  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountaius.  culminating  in 
Lug^aquilla,  the  summit  level  of  the  Province  of  Leinster,  3,039 
feet  above  sea-level. 

The  following  table  showing  the  meteorological  results  obtained 
at  Birr  or  Parsonstown  in  the  King's  County,  will  illustrate  the 
climate  of  the  gieat  Central  Plain  of  Ireland.  The  table  is  based 
on  observations  taken  during  the  years  1S7 1-1305,  both  included. 
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County  Wicklow. 
Bray. 

Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  favourita 
watering-places  in  Ireland.  Its  normal  population  in  1901  was 
7,284,  but  in  the  summer  seaijon  it  probably  exceeds  10,000,  It 
is  situatred  near  the  month  of  Bray  river,  Homo  12  miles  south-east 
of  Dublin,  with  which  city  it  is  in  constant  communication  by 
two  lines  of  railway  under,  however,  the  same  management — that 
of  the  Dublin^  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Company.  The 
seii-front  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  from  the  harbotir  at  the 
river's  mouth  to  the  bold  promontory  of  Bray  Head,  which  attains 
an  extreme  elevation  of  793  feet  in  its  southern  ridge.  Originally 
the  sea-front  consisted  of  a  number  of  sand-dunes,  but  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  these  were  levelled,  and  an  esplanade  waa 
formed.  This  is  now  lined  by  a  substantial  fenced  sea-wall, 
along  which  a  broad  concreted  marine  promenade  is  carried 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  esplanade.  The  whole  is  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  proves  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  Bray 
at  all  seasouH  of  the  year.  Apart  from  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  there  are  numerous  private  roads  and  avenues,  especially 
in  the  district  called  Novaia,  the  architecture  of  the  hoasea  and 
villas  being  in  many  instances  highly  ornamental. 

As  a  rule,  the  house  drainage  has  been  carefully  looked  after. 
But  the  main  drainage  system  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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and  there  can  be  no  justification  for  discharging  even  a  port  of 
the  sewerage  of  this  populous  place  into  the  harbour  at  the  river's 
mouth.  The  town  and  its  suburbs  (for  such  do  exist)  arc  supplied 
with  Vartry  water  from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  Water  Works. 
Ample  facilities  exist  for  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  and  there  are 
also  hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths. 

Bray  is  surrounded  by  exquisite  scenery — mountain,  woodland, 
valley,  and  sen,  and  the  entire  countryside  is  occupied  by  private 
demesnes,  access  to  which  is  generously  granted  by  their  lordly 
and  wealthy  owners. 

KAixrAU.  AT  Fassaroe,  Bray,  co.  Wickuiw,  subinq  eacu  Qvari-br  of  the 
FORTT-BIX  YSABS,   1863-1898. 
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The  place  is  ancient  and  possesses  considerable  historic  interest. 
In  1173  the  manor  of  Bree,  which  evidently  received  its  name 
from  Bray  Head  (the  Celtic  word  £ri  signifying  a  hill  or  rising 
ground,  the  same  as  the  Scotch  word  Brae),  was  granted  by  the 
Elarl  of  Pembroke,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  to  Walter  de 
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Riddlesford,  one  of  the  early  Norman  adventurers.  In  1215  the 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Dublin,  obtained  it 
at  a  rent  of  three,  and  a  fine  of  sixty,  marks.  In  these  as  well 
as  in  subsequent  times,  it  was  frequently  availed  by  the  mountain 
septs  of  the  O'Bymes  and  O'Tooles.  In  ISlti  they  destroyed  the 
castle,  but  were  defeated  on  the  same  day  by  an  English  foroe 
under  E/imund  de  Boteler.  In  1402  it  was  the  scene  of  a  great 
battle  between  the  before-named  septs  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
headed  by  John  Drake,  their  Pi-ovost.  At  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  the  Manor,  among  other  lands  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Thomas,  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Brabazon,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Meiith,  who  enjoys  in  fee  at  the  present  time 
part  of  the  town. 

Enniskerry, 

BnnlBkerry  (population.  256)  may  well  claim  to  be  looked 
on  an  an  inland  health  resort.  It  occupies  the  eteep  bouthem 
slope  of  the  valley  or  ra^'ine  through  which  the  GlencuUen  river 
runs  to  join  the  Dargle  river,  and  so  to  form  the  "  Bray  Water, ' 
as  Bray  river  used  to  be  calle<l  in  Sir  William  Petty's  time. 
The  neat  village,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  physictl 
character  of  the  bed  of  the  neighbouring  river  (the  ford  of  the 
".scairbih,"  or  "rough  river-crossing*'),  is  distant  three  miles 
inland  from  Bniy  towards  the  west  It  is  singularly  picturesque, 
and  is  surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  most  varied  and  romantic 
description.  The  lordly  demesne  of  Powerscourt  adjoins  the 
village,  and  within  its  1,400  acres  are.  as  it  were  focussed»  the 
beauties  of  the  co.  Wicklow.  Enniskerry  is  noted  for  the 
purity  of  its  atmosphere.  Owing  to  its  valley  site,  it  is  some- 
times warm  and  relaxing  in  summer,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  sheltered  in  winter.  Two  miles  further  inland,  at  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Djouce 
(2,384  feet)  on  the  south  to  Kippure  (2,473  feet)  on  the  north, 
lies  a  district,  studded  with  foothills,  which  from  the  extreme  purity 
of  the  air  and  the  bracing  climate,  works  wonders  in  cnaen  of  un- 
resolved pneumonia,  early  pulmonary  consumption,  and  bronchial 
catarrh  as  well  as  asthra&  It  i«  to  be  remembered  that  the 
is  only  some  five  miles  distant,  so  that  there  is  a  remarl 
"  blend  "  of  mountain  and  sea  air  throughout  thifi  lovely  distrioi. 
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to  the  proximity  of  the  Wicklow  and  Dublin  highlands, 
the  rainfell  is  heavy.  But  the  soil  dries  quickly,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  marshy  land.  A  meteorological  station  has  existed 
for  many  years  at  Fassaroe,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Banrington,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law.  To  this  gentleman  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  Meteorological  Tables. 

Table  I.  shows  the  average  annual  readings  of  maximum, 
minimum,  grass  minimum,  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  at 
Fassaroe,  near  Bray.co.  Wicklow, for  thirty-seven  years  (since  1864); 
also  the  annual  rainfall  and  number  of  rainy  days,  and  the  date 
on  which  the  harvest  commenced  each  year  during  the  same 
period.  A  short  supplemental  table  is  added,  showing  the  rain- 
fall from  1853  to  1864,  and  the  date  of  reaping  from  li^l  to  1863. 

From  lM64to  1896  the  maximiini,  minimtim,  wet-bulb  and  dry- 
bulb  thermometers  were  placed  in  a  screen  which  did  not  com- 
pletely shade  the  instrumenta  In  1896  a  Stevenson's  screen  was 
erect^l  alongside  the  old  one,  and  a  new  set  of  thermometers 
obtained,  and  for  that  year  the  readings  of  both  sets  of  instruments 
are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  data  for  1897  and 
onwards  are  from  Stevenson's  screen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reconis  of  the  maximum  previous  to 
1896  are  about  two  degrees  too  high,  of  the  minimum  }  degree 
too  low,  of  the  dry  bulb  J  degree  too  high,  and  the  wet  bulb  is  a-s 
might  be  expected  practically  the  same  in  both  screens,  being  least 
influenced  by  radiation.  The  position  of  the  grass  minimum  was 
unaltered  throughout. 

The  hour  of  observation  is  9  a.m.  to  9.15  a.m.  In  April  1878 
the  rain-gauge  was  moved  50  yards  to  south-west  owing  to  growth 
of  trees,  or  rather  a  new  one  was  erected  at  this  distance. 
Experiments  continued  for  one  year  proved  that  this  instrument 
registered  093  per  cent,  (or  slightly  less  than  one-tenth)  more 
than  the  old  gauge  which  was  left  undisturbed,  therefore  to  be 
strictly  comparable  the  record  of  the  annual  rainfall  previous  to 
1H78  must  be  increased  by  nearly  one- tenth. 

Ehiring  the  period  under  review  the  warmest  year  was  1868,  and 

I  the  hottest  month  July  1868. 
I  The  coldest  year  was  the  ever-memorable  and  disastrous  1879, 
and   the  coldest  month  was   February  1895,  when   Powerscourt 
waterfall  was  almost  frozen  up. 
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TABLE  IB. 
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TABLE  II. 

Showino  since  1853  the  "Wettest  and  the  Driest  Months,  and  since 
1864  THE  Coldest  anti  thr  Hotteat  Mosthh. 
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The  driest  year,  allowing  for  corrections,  was  1893,  when  only 
26*25  inches  were  registered.  The  (bnest  month,  and  probably  the 
most  remarkable  in  everyway,  was  September  1865,  when  only  09 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.     It  was  the  wannest  month  of  that  year. 

The  wettest  year  was  18t50,  when  57  03  inches  were  registered 
The  wettest  month  was  February  \Sii\ ,  when  10"42  inches  of  rain  fell. 

Taking  the  coldest  months,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  temperature 
of  August  did  not  fall  as  low  as  July,  though  June,  July  and 
September  have  exceeded  August  in  wannth. 

The  earliasfc  harvests  at  Fassaroe  since  1837  were  1868  and  1896, 
both  of  which  began  on  July  23rd.  The  latest  harvests  were  1839 
and  1879.  commencing  ou  September  2nd  and  1st  respectively. 

There  were  only  four  July  harvests  in  61  years,  and  two 
September  harvests,  the  average  date  of  reaping  being  August  15th. 
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Gretstones. 

Greyatones  (permanent  population  in  1H91,  516).  situated  on 
a  rocky  promontory  some   2   miles  sonth  t>f  Bray   Head,  and  at 
a  distance  of  17    miles    by  rail    from   Dublin,    is   one  of  the 
most  popular  watering-places  in  Ireland.     Its  situation  is  in  all 
respects  admirable.      Sheltered  on  the  north-west  by  the  bold 
headland  of  Bray  Head,  and  the  high  lands  connecting  it  with 
Little  Sugar  Loaf  (1,190  feet),  it  is  also  protected  on  the  west  and 
south-west  ftom  the  rain-bearing  winds  b)'  successive  ranges  of 
hills,  culminating  in  the  AVicklow  mountains,  which  atttiin  their 
summit  level  (3,039  feet)  in  Lugnaquilla,     From  north   through 
east  to  south -cast  Greystones  is  freely  exposed  to  the  sea  winds« 
which  blow  much   more   frequently  than  might  be  supposed 
summer,  particularly  as  sea-breezes  during  the  warmer  portion 
the  day.     It  is  true  that  miii  falls  heavily  at  Greystones  in  cyclonic 
south  winds,  but  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  causes  all   trace  of 
damp  bo  disappear  within  a  few  hours  after  the  heaviest  dt)wnpowr. 
He^nce  the  climate  of  Greystones  may  be  described  as  dry  an^H 
bracing.     The  amount  of  sunshine  is  considerable,  for  the  mouil^l 
tains  intercept  the  clouds  just  as  they  do  rain  so  long  as  winds 
from  wesU-'rly  points  prevail.     Excellent  sea-bathing,  boating 
fishing,  golf-links,  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  walks  anrl  drii 
into  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  co.  Wicklow,  famed  for  its  roooi 
tic  sceuer}-,  and  the  good  hotel  and  lodging  accommodation  whi( 
await  the  visitor,  render  Greystones  an  attractive  residence  whethe^^ 
in  summer  or  in  winter.     Indeed,  in  the  latter  season  it  oftl^H 
hap})en8  that  to  go  from  Dublin  to  Greystones  is  like  passing  fro^^ 
winter  into  summer.     The  water  supply  and  drainage  system  are 
not  satisfactory.      Vartry    water   has   been   introduced  into  the 
houses  and  villas,  which  have  been  recently  built  on  the  Bumaby 
estate  south  of  Greystones,  but  the  place  in  general  depends  for 
its   water  supply  on  a  mountain   stream  w^hich   flows  from   the 
slopes  of  Little  Sugar  Loaf  and  Kendlestown  Hill  into  a  reser- 
voir situated  ftvr  too  near  a  public  road  to  be  above  suspicion  of 
contamination.      The  arrangements  for   filtn'ring   the   water  ai^| 
defective,  and  complaints  are  sometimes  heard  of  want  of  pressing* 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Greystones.     Aa  the  supply  is  derived  irom 
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deep  mountain  springs  it  is  constant  evon  in  dry  weather,  but  the 
pennanent  hardness  of  the  water  is  considerable. 

Rainfall  observations  have  been  taken  for  several  years  at  Grey- 

mes,  The  following  table  (p.  4-20)  has  been  compiled  at  my 
re»pcst  by  Mr.  Robert  Cathcart  Dobbs,  J.P.,  C.E.,of  Knockdolian, 
Greystones.  It  gives  the  monthly  rainfall  and  rainy  days  for  each 
of  the  eleven  years,  1888-1808.  The  record  for  the  month  of 
March  1890  is  wanting,  but  the  average  minfall  and  number  of 
rainy  days  for  March  in  tht.*  remaining  ten  years  of  the  series 
have  been  interpolated.  The  table  shows  that  the  average  annual 
rainfell  is  33'814  inches,  distributed  over  171  days.  Tho  rainiest 
months  are  December,  November,  August  and  October,  whilst  the 

lonths  of  heaviest  rainfall  are  November,  October,  August  and 
sr,  June  has  the  largest  number  of  tine  days — li) ;  while 
iber  and  February  come  ne.xt.  February  is  the  month  in 
which  least  rain  falls,  but  allowing  for  the  small  number  of  days 
(28)  in  that  month,  March  takes  its  place. 

In   1899  the   rainfall  at  Greystones  was  3(1*69  inche?^  on  182 

tays;  in  1900  it  was  42*72  inches  on  194  days. 


Delgany. 


Delgany — of  which  the  nurnial  population  in  1891  was  only  192 
•is  charmingly  situated  abuut  2  miles  inland  from  Greystones.  and 
enjoys  a  mild  and  equable  climate.  The  pretty  village  stands 
on  high  ground  along  the  northern  slope  of  a  deep  valley,  which 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  continuation  at  right  angles  and  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Glen  of  the  Downs — a  wooded  ravine  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  and  far-famed  for  its  beauty,  and  very  closely 
resembling  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  in  Perthshire. 
B  The  air  at  Delgany  is  delightful — a  blend  of  mountain,  sea  and 
^country  air.  Owing  to  the  steepne-ss  of  thu  hill-side  on  which  the 
village  is  built,  there  is  no  lodgment  of  water,  and  the  surface 
dries  quickly  after  the  heaviest  and  most  protracted  rains.  Even 
in  winter  the  sun  has  considerable  power,  and  lofty  forest  trees 
aflfortl  sheltx^r  from  high  winds  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Barter,  of  St.  Ann's,  Blarney,  co. 
Cork,  established  a  Hydropathic  Institution  at  Delgany,  and  many 
invalids  were  attracted  to  it.     After  several  years  this  establish- 
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raent  was  closed,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  it  has  not  been 
re-opened.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Delganj  is 
admirably  adapted  for  oither  a  winter  or  a  summer  residence  for 
an  invalid  seeking  for  rest,  fresh  air,  and  beautiful  scenery.  The 
vater  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Vartry  mains,  which  pass  through 
the  glen  at  a  distance  of  half-a-mile  from  the  village.  The  neigh- 
bouring demesne  of  Bellevue,  the  seat  of  the  La  Touche  family, 
commands  exquisite  vie^vs  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountains,  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs,  the  sea,  and  the  coast-line  from  Bray  Head  on  the 
north  to  Wicklow  Head  on  the  south. 

Altadore  Sanatorium  is  delightfully  situated  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  some  3  miles  inland  from 
Delgany.  It  was  opened  about  a  year  ago  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs  on  the  Nordrach  system,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a  physician.  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth,  who  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  at  Nordrach  under  Dr.  Otto  Walther.  The  house 
stands  in  its  owil  grounds  of  480  acres,  at  a  height  of  750  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  is  well  protected  on  the  north  by  the  Downs 
Hill  (1,232  feet),  while  to  the  east  nnd  south-east  it  commands 
a  Rne  view  of  the  sea.  some  5  miles  distant.  It  thus  combines 
the  advantages  of  pure  mountain  and  sea  air.  The  subsoil  is 
gravel,  and  the  walks  consequently  dry  quickly  after  rain.  The 
rainfall  is  moderate,  about  35  inches  annually.  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  in  spots  of  beauty  and  interest. 


Wicklow. 


^m     Wicklow  (papulation,  3,288  in  1901),  picturesquely  situated  on 
^■the  northern  slope  of  Wicklow  Head  and  stretching  along  the  shore 
l^"  of  a  beautiful  bay  for  some  distance,  enjoys  a  twofold  distinction, 
as  the  county  town  and  as  a  favourite  summer  resort  and  watering- 
place.     For  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  town  the  river 
Vartrj',  whence  the  water  supply  of  Dublin  is  derived,  forms  a  series 
of  lagoons  on  the  landward  side  of  a  raised  sea-beach.     This  fine 
stretch  of  grassy  sward  is  called  the  Muitow  of  Wicklow.     It  is 
covered  with  wild  Howers  and  is  swept  by  alternate  mountain  and 
.       sea  breezes,  according  as  the  wund  ia  westerly  or  easterly.     The 
Irish  woiti  Murhharh  (Murvagh)  means  a  flat  piece  of  land  extend- 
ing along  the  sea;  a  salt  marsh  (Joyce).     The  et>^uology  is  mulr. 
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the  sea,  and  nctgh,  a  plain,  and  the  Murrow  of  Wicklow  may  well 
be  described  as  a  "  sea-plain."  There  are  excellent  facilities  for 
sea-bathing  at  Wicklow,  which  with  the  adjoining  promontory 
reminds  one  of  Llandudno  and  Great  Orme's  Head.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  a  breakwater.  The  neighbonrhood  is  &med  for 
the  beauty  of  its  8cene^}^  and  may  be  explored  by  rail  or  road. 

Wicklow  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Its  Irish  name  is  Kilmantan, 
or  the  Church  of  St.  Mantan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  St,  Patrick. 
In  old  documents  the  place  is  called  Wikinglo,  Wygjmgelo  and 
Wykinlo,  in  which  names  we  recognize  traces  of  a  Danish 
occupation. 

The  climate  of  Wicklow  is  bracing,  the  town  being  open  to 
westerly  and  northerly  winds,  but  sheltered  from  those  blowing 
from  the  south-east  and  youth,  by  Wicklow  Head,  which  attains 
an  altitude  of  614  feet  due  south  of  the  town.  The  water  supply 
is  derived  from  a  i-^servoir  at  the  height  of  somt*  400  feet  on  the 
hill-side,  a  mile  west-south-west  of  the  town. 


The  National  Hospital  for  Consumption. 

At  a  distance  of  seven  miles  north-north-west  of  Wicklow  stands 
the  National  Hospital  for  Conaumptlon  for  Ireland.     It  was 

opened  for  the  reception  of  twenty-four  patients  by  the  Marchioneds 
of  Zetland  on  March  IQ,  1896.  The  hospital  is  most  favourably 
situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  grassy  upland,  midway  between 
a  mountain  range  ti^iwamls  the  west  and  the  sea  towards  the  east 
At  the  hospital  there  is  a  fully-equipped  meteorological  station  of 
the  "Second  Order."  The  following  table  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  observations  taken  during  the  year  1808  by  the  resident  Medical 
Officer  and  Registrar,  Dr.  B.  H.  Steede,  M.D.,  Ex.-Sch.,  University 
Student  and  Medical  Travelling  Prizeman,  University  of  Dublin. 
The  results  fairly  represent  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Wicklow 
district. 

The  building  is  situated  3  miles  from  the  sea  oq  the  southern 
slope  of  a  hill.  To  the  south-west  and  west,  but  ut  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two,  lies  a  chain  of  hills  700  or  800  feet  high.  The  exact 
height  of  the  site  of  the  hospital  itself  above  sea-level  is  270  feetw 

The  hill  on  which  the  hospital  is  situated  shelters  it  from  the 
north,  and  also^  although  to  a  less  extent,  from  the  east,  while 
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from  the  southerly  aspect  both  of  the  site  and  of  the  building  the 
full  benefit  is  derived  of  all  possible  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  soil  consists  largely  of  gravel  and  is  therefore  very  porous, 
and  lends  itself  readily  to  a  system  of  drainage.  In  its  deepen 
parts  there  are  very  abundant  springs,  the  water  from  which  finds 
its  way  freely  through  the  marly  soil,  without  at  any  time  rising 
to  the  surface.  This  peculiarity  of  the  soil  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  providing  a  drainage  system  which  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  The  scwtjragu  from  the  house  is  conducted  through 
a  closed  concrete  rlniin  to  a  closed  cesspool,  where  the  solid  matters 
collect,  and  from  which  they  can  be  removed  when  this  may 
become  necessary.  The  overflow  from  this  cesspool,  which  ia 
entirely  liquid,  is  never  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  le<l  off*  b}'  a  branching  underground  drain  through 
the  gravel  soil,  through  which  it  freely  percolates  in  all  directions. 
As  the  whole  system  is  practically  closed  no  effluWa  can  arise,  and 
as  the  natural  filter  in  which  the  refuse  water  in  this  way  disap- 
pears is  four  or  five  feet  below  the  surface,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  ground  should  be  contaminated. 

Treatment  of  patients  is^  conducted  on  the  usual  line-s,  in  which 
open  air  and  a  superabundance  of  nourishment  have  the  chief 
place,  with  also  moderate  exercise,  attentions  to  the  functions 
of  the  skin,  and  sufficient  rest  in  bed. 


Ark  U)w. 

Arklow  (lat.  52^  46'  N.;  long.  6'  8'  W.  Population,  f  1 72  in  1891) 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arklow  river,  as  the  Ovoca  river  is  sometimes  called  in  this 
part  of  its  course.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this 
river  flows  through  the  loveliest  scenery  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
Rising  close  to  the  source  of  the  river  Liflfey  near  Sally  Gap  in 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  1JI7H  feet  above  the  sea,  it  flows  as  the 
Annamoe  river  through  Lough  Tay  and  Lough  Dan  past  Avonmore 
to  Laragh,  near  the  celebrated  Seven  Churches  of  Cllendalough, 
Receiving  the  waters  of  the  Vale  of  Glendalough  and  those  of  the 
Vale  of  Glendasan,  it  becomes  the  Avonmore  river,  and  under  this 
name  flows  through  the  Vale  of  Clara  to  Rathdrum,  where  it 
enters  the  far-famed  Vale  of  Ovoca.     Here  it  is  presently  joined 
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-,       by  the  Avonbeg  coining  from  Glenmalure,  at  a  spot  which  the 
^Bpoet  Thomas  Moore  has  immortalized  in  his  lines : — 

^^B  *'Thei*e  is  not  iu  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  Hweet 
^^^^^  Ait  the  Vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet ; 

^^^^^  Oh  !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  aiu»C  depart, 

^^^^F  Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart." 

The  united  streams  flow  on  as  the  Ovoca  river,  until  at  Wooden 
Bridge  a  second  mcc-ting  of  the  waters  takes  place  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Aughrim  river  with  the  Ovocii.  The  augmented  stream 
then  flows  south-eastwards  to  the  sea  at  Arklow,  a  distance  of 
^vo  miles,  its  lofty  banks  being  covered  with    luxuriant   woods 

»on  each  side — those  of  Sheltoa  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow  on  the  north ;  those  of  Glenart,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort,  on  the  south.     A  bridge  of  nineteen  arches  spans  the 

•river  at  the  town  of  Arklow. 
I  In  the  Vale  of  Ovoca  there  are  several  copper  mines — copper 
pyrites  being  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  associated  with  beds 
of  iron  bisulphuret.  On  a  mountain  called  Croghan-Kinsella,  south 
of  the  Vale  of  Ovoca,  gold  mines  were  worked  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Wooden 
Bridge  Hotel  is  well  adapted  as  a  halting-place  for  an  invalid, 
situated  as  it  is  in  a  sheltered  mild  valley. 

k  Arklow  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  mentioned  as 
rf:/ogh  in  legal  documents  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  a  busy 
wn,  with  important  fisheries  and  a  brisk  shipping  trade.  North 
oi  the  mouth  of  the  river  stretches  a  long  line  of  sand-hills,  among 
which  Messrs.  K}Tiijch  and  Co.  have  of  late  years  developed  a 
prosperous  cordite  manufactory',  occupying  a  space  of  some  200 
acres.  The  bathing  facilities  are  not  of  a  first-class  onler,  but 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  splendid  air  make 
Arklow  an  attractive  health  resort.  The  fishermen  and  their 
families  form  a  separate  community  from  the  townsfolk,  and 
live  in  a  village  consisting  of  thatched  white  cottages,  known 
locally  as  •*  The  Fisheries." 

Co.  Wexkord, 

CouuTOWN  Harbour 
Courtown  Harbour  (population,  269),  a  small,  neat,  and  very 
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healthy  seaside  health  resort  and  bathing-place  in  the  Co.  Wex- 
ford, is  situated  3i  miles  south-east  of  Gorey  (i)upulatioa,  2213), 
a  station  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway.  The 
pleasant  little  watering-place  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Owen- 
avorragh  river,  which,  unlike  all  other  streams  in  the  south-east  of 
Ireland,  has  a  northerly  course  from  its  source  to  within  a  mile 
or  so  of  its  entrance  into  the  sea  through  Courtown  Harbour.  To 
the  southward  nans  a  line  of  cliffs  of  raotlerate  height  for  6  miles 
as  far  as  Cahore  Point,  the  coast-line  extending  from  north-nort^- 
we^t  to  south-south-east.  South  of  the  Cahore  the  shore  trend«« 
away  to  the  south-west  until  Wexford  Harbour  is  reached  at  a 
further  distance  of  IG  miles.  In  front  of  the  cliffs  is  a  sandy 
beach,  suitable  for  bathing  purposes,  and  forming  an  unlimited 
sea-walk.  To  the  northward  a  line  of  sand-dunes  stretches  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  For  some  distance  from  Courtowu  the 
sand-hills  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  grove  of  buckthorn  bushes? 
(EJuinintis  catharticus).  It  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  naturally 
from  a  single  shnib  planted  in  the  sandy  soil  a  few  years  ago 
Four  miles  due  north  Tara  Hill  rises  to  a  height  of  828  feet, 
affording  opportunity  for  a  good  climb.  This  hill,  as  seen  fn-»ni 
Courtown,  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  Bray  Head,  of  which 
it  is  a  striking  and  exact  replica  both  in  height  and  outline  as 
well  as  regards  situation. 

Among  the  attractions  of  Courtown  must  be  reckoned  the 
wooded  glades  of  the  demesne  of  Courtown  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Courtown.  The  evergreens,  tree-like  in  size  and 
growing  wild  in  the  park,  testify  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
The  rainfall  at  Courtown  House  was  33*23  inches  on  15K  days 
in  \mO,  and  40-85  inches  on  177  days  in  1000. 

The  other  seaside  resorts  in  the  co.  Wexford  are  Rosstare 
and  Kilmore.  Still  smaller  places  are  Blackwater  and  Curracloe. 
on  the  shore  north-east  of  Wexford,  between  Cahore  Point  and  the 
Raven,  as  the  northern  point  of  Wexford  Haven  is  called.  Corra- 
cloe  is  not  regarded  by  the  Wexford  people  of  much  value  as  a 
health  resort.  The  air  is  not  so  pure  and  bracing  as  at  Rilmora 
on  the  south  coast,  probably  owing  to  the  adjacent  large  areas 
of  reclaimed  lands.  The  lodging  accommodation  also  is  indifferent, 
the  cottages  being  very  small,  and  many  of  them  damp.  The 
population  of  Blackwater  was  !!)(>  in  1891.     It  is  situated  some 
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six  tniles  further  up  the  coast  than  Curracloe,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea.  There  is  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  village. 


Wexford. 

Wexford  (Danish,  Wciiiford)  is  built  on  sharply  rising  ground 
along  the  south-western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Slaney, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Wexford  Haven  or  Harbour. 
Called  Menapia  by  Ptolemy,  and  afterwards  Carmen  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  MoitUfs,  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  Danes 
in  the  ninth  centurj-.  They  renamed  it  Weiafiord,  und  held  it 
until  1169,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  allied  forces  of  King  Dermot 
McMurrough  and  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders  under  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald.  The  town  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  figures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Strongbow 
(Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke),  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the 
Irish  Rebelliun  of  1708. 

Wexford  stands  in  lat.  52^  19'  N.;  long.  6'  28'  W.  It  is  an 
ancient,  quaint,  but  well-to-do  town  of  11,154  inliabitants  (in 
1901).  The  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  billy,  but  the  fine 
quay  is  a  redeeming  feature,  extending  for  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
along  the  sea-front.  Remains  of  the  old  town  walls  still  exist, 
as  well  as  five  of  the  towers,  three  square  and  two  round.  The 
West  Gate  Tower,  on  high  ground,  aiftirds  a  fine  view  of  the 
estuary  and  harbour.  Close  by  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Priory  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  was  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  priory  is  commonly  called 
Selsker  Abbey. 

At  Ferry  Carrig  Castle,  two  miles  from  Wexford,  the  river 
Sl&ney  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  from  which  beautiful  views 
are  obtained  both  up  and  down  stream. 

The  climate  of  Wexford  is  mild  but  moist.  In  1890  the 
rainfall  was  35*47  inches  on  l()(i  days ;  in  1900  it  was  42*54 
inches  on  176  days. 


RO.SSLARE. 

Rosslare   is   the   name  given   to  a  scuttered    hamlet  about   7 
miles  south-east  of  Wexford.     It  is  built  upon  a  remarkable  sea- 
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beach  8  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from  Rosslare  Harbour 
in  the  east  to  Rosslare  Point  in  the  north.      The  6  miles  from 
Rosslare  proper  to  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Wexford  Harbour. 
consist  of  a  gradually  narrowing  spit  of  sand-hills,  which  have  been 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  harbour,  effectually  sheltering  it  from 
the  open  sea   to  the  eastward.     On  the   landward  side  of  these 
sand-dunes  a  large  area  of  land  h.M.s  been  reclaimed  and  is  protected 
by  a  substantial  dyke.     The  beach  in  front  of  the  sand-hills  shelves 
very  gradually  and  is  therefore  safe  for  timid  bathers.     It  consists 
of  fine,  firm  sand,  and  makes  an  excellent  promenade  and  bicycle 
track.     The  air  is  bracing  and  pure,  and  the  whole  place  reminds 
one  of  Scheveningen  near  the  Hague  in  Holland.     Owing  to  the 
sandy  soil^  the  ground  dries  tjuickly  after  even  hea\^  rain.     Two 
miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  new  harbour  with  its  breakwater  and 
pier.      These   works,  rendered  necessary    in   consequence   of  the 
shallowness   of   Wexford  Harbour,  are   not   only  developing  the 
commci-ceof  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  but  will  ultimately  facilitate 
traffic    with    England    and     Wales,    when    certain    contemplated 
railway   and    harbour  works   at    Fishguard,   Pembrokeshire,  are 
completed  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England.     It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  distance  from  Greenore  Point,  2  miles 
east   of  Rosslare    Harbour,    to   St.    David's    Head    is   only   49 
miles,  while  that  from  Rosslare  to  Fishguard  is  about  60  milea 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting   to   note   that   the   so-called 
'*  English  Baronies  "of  Forth  and  Bargy,  which  reach  south  from 
Wexfoni  to  the  sea-coast  at  Canisore  Point  and  Crossfamoge  Point, 
were  colonized  from  I^outh  Wales  mmiy  hundred  yeArs  ago.     "The 
countye  of  Wexforfl,"  ^vrote  Sir  Henr}'  Wallop  in  1581,  "  was  the 
fyrst  place  our  nation  landed  and  inhabited  in.     To  this  day  they 
generally  speake  ouldc  Englishe." 

From  Rosslare  a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  south-cast  of 
Ireland  may  be  obtained  in  clear  weather.  The  omst-Une  can  be 
traced  northward  to  Cahore  Point.  Then  in  onler  from  right  to  left 
Croghan-Kinsella  Mountain  (ne^ir  Shillelagh),  Lugnaquilla,  Slieve 
Bay  (near  Ferns  and  Camolin),  the  range  of  Mount  Leinstor, 
Blackstairs  Mountain,  the  White  Mountain,  and  in  the  immediate 
foreground  the  nioimtaina  of  Forth  all  come  into  view. 

The  only  drawback  to  Rosslare  as  a  seaside  resort  is  the  limited 
house  and  lodging  accommodation.     The  owner  of 


)f  the  property  is 


KILMORE  QUAY 


on  absentee,  and  a  sufficiently  good  title  is  not  forthcoming  to 
encourage  capitalists  to  build.  The  Rosslare  and  Fishguard 
branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland 
runs  from  Wexford  Quay  to  Rosslare  Harbour,  a  distance  of 
8J  miles.  By  it  large  numbers  of  passeugei's  are  carried  daily 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  dry  and  breezy  sands  of 
Rosshvre  being  deservedly  popular  with  the  people  of  Wexford 
and  its  Wcinity. 


^^1 


KiLMORE  Quay 


Imore  Quay  is  situated  close  to  Crossfarnoge  or  Forlorn  Point 
and  due  north  of  the  Saltee  Islands,  about  12  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Wexford.  Having  a  southerly  slope,  Kilmore  may  be 
regarded  as  mild,  ami  northerly  winds  are  not  much  felt.  There 
is  however  but  little  protection  from  winds  blowing  from  due 
east.  The  soil  is  p<^»rous  and  sandy,  so  that  the  rain  that  falls  is 
absorbed  rapidly.  The  air  is  very  bracing  and  pure,  coming 
straight  from  the  Atlantic.  There  is  very  imperfect  accommoda- 
tion for  bathing.  The  strand  towards  the  west  on  the  Bally- 
teigue  side  slopes  suddenly,  so  that  at  high  tide  bathing  is 
dangerous  except  for  those  who  can  swim.  The  water  however  is 
splendid,  clear  and  strong,  and  when  the  tide  is  out  there  is  a 
beautiful  even  sandy  bottom,  running  uut  for  some  50  or  00  yards, 
and  not  exceeding  H  feet  in  depth.  There  is  not  much  fog,  and 
the  weather  is  on  the  whole  fine.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
westerly  and  south-westerly.  The  water  supply  is  derived  prin- 
cipally from  wells  in  the  village,  and  is  of  good  character  and 
quality,  with  a  slight  excess  of  chlorides. 

EAb  a  seaside  resort  Kilmure  Quay  is  usually  visited  during  the 
inonths  of  June,  July.  August  and  September.  The  lodging  accom- 
podation  is  fair,  though  the  houses  are  small  and  the  number  is 
ina^lequate.  As  a  health  resort  it  i.s  siiitable  for  most  cases  of 
chest  delicacy,  including  consumption,  except  where  haemoptysis 
fs  a  prominent  symptom.  Convalescents  from  tedious  illness  do 
very  well.  So  also  <lo  those  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  overwork 
and  worry,  with  inwimnia.  Strumous  cases  are  greatly  benefited. 
Epidemic  diseases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Very  good  mackerel 
lishing  can  usually  be  had  during  the  month  of  August 
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County  Watebford. 


The  City  of  Waterfori>. 

Waterford  (!at  52'  16'  N. ;  long.  7^  7'  W.).  on  the  sonth- 
weat  bank  ol'  the  river  Siiir,  Is  a  county  of  a  city  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary borough.  It  is  97  miles  south-south-west  of  Dublin.  Its 
population  in  lt>01  was  26,74;?  ;  that  of  th*:^  Parliamentarj' borongh 
being  27,713.  The  city  is  connected  with  its  northern  suburb  of 
Ferrybank  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  39  arches,  832  feet  in  length, 
spanning 

^The  gentle  Shnre  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adoruea  rit-h  Wuterford."— Spenser, 

Tho  city  of  Waterford  derives  its  name  from  its  founders,  the 
hardy  Norsemen,  who  called  it  Vadrefiord.  The  Danish  invasion 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  when  "  the  ploughers  of  the  sea  " 
seized  the  mouth  of  the  Suir  and  fortified  a  little  delta  some 
20  acres  in  extent,  tho  site  of  the  present  city.  In  1171  Strong- 
bow  landed  at  Waterford,  defeated  the  Danes  and  Irish,  and  sackeil 
the  to\^i.  A  conspicuous  and  historic  object  is  Reginald's  Tower, 
standing  on  the  quay.  It  bears  the  following  inscription: — "In 
the  year  1003  j  this  Tower  was  erected  (  by  IIeoinald  theDANE  |  . 
In  1173  it  was  lield  as  a  Fortress  |  by  Stronorow,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke I  .  In  14G3  by  Statute  3'*  Edward  4"*  |  a  Mint  was 
established  here.  |  In  1819  it  was  Re-o.diHed  in  its  |  original  form 
and  appropriated  to  |  the  Police  est-ablishm^nt  |  by  the  Corporate 
Body  of  I  thf  City  of  Waterford  |  .  Rt.  Hoa  Sir  John  Newport. 
Bt.,  M.P..  Mayor  |  .  Henry  Alcock  Esq^,  WiUiam  Weekes  Esq'., 
Sheriffs  "  I  . 

*'  Reginald  the  Dane  "  was  son  of  Sigtryg  (Sitrius),  the  great 
Danish  king  of  Dublin  and  Fingall  (the  Fair  Strangern)  whom 
Brian  Boroimhe  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  on  Good 
Friday,  April  24,  1013. 

The  mast  interesting  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Waterford  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  Friar}%  which  was  founded  in  1240.  The  style  is 
early  English.  The  Leper  Hospital  dates  from  the  visit  to 
Ii-eland  of  King  John  in  1210.  The  sovereign  landed  at  Crochor 
Crook,  on  the  western  shore  of  Waterford  Harbour,  and  spent  two 
months  in  the  country. 
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Waterford  was  the  one  place  in  Ireland  which  successfully 
resisted  the  victorious  arms  of  Cromwell.  Hence  it  received  from 
the  Cavaliers  the  name  "  Urbs  intacta/'  but  the  term  really  dates 
from  1493,  when  King  Henry  VIT.  .sent  the  citizens  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  their  successful  resistance  to  Perkin  Warbeck  and  the 
EUrl  of  Desmond,  and  permission  to  use  as  a  motto  the  words 
"  lutticta  manot  Wnterfordid." 

Although  Watorfijrd  is  a  mountainous  county,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  is  rather  flat.  The  banks  of  tho  Suir  however  rise  to 
a  considerabit'  height  and  are  well  wooded.  Below  the  city  this 
noble  river  flows  eastwards  through  a  winding  yet  navigable 
channel  until  opposite  Checkpoint,  distant  some  6  miles,  it  joins 
the  river  Ross,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nore  and 
Barrow,  flowing  southwards.  At  Checkpoint  a  grand  panorama 
unfolds  itself.  In  the  distance  towards  the  west  and  north-west 
rise  the  Knockracaldown  and  Comeragh  Mountains,  the  many- 
peaked  Qaltees,  and 

"Swe«t  SlievenAman,  the  darlinj^  and  pride,  • 

With  soft  flowing  boeom  ami  Ijrow  like  a  bride.'' 

In  the  foreground  are  the  broad  waters  of  Waterford  Harbour 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow. 
These  thi-ee  rivers  are  cialled  "  The  Three  Sisters  "  because  of 
their  rising  in  the  same  momittiin  rauge — the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains  in  the  Queen's  County — white  they  join  each  other 
near  the  .sea  after  flowing  far  apart  through  many  different  counties. 

Spenser,  in  The  FatHe  Qtucm^  speaks  of  these  rivers  as  8on& : — 

'* These  thi-ee  faire  eons,  which  Iwiiiy  ihcncolorLh  potinl 
In  three  jjreat  rivers  ran,  and  many  conntrei.H  *:inir<l. 
The  first  tlie  yentle  Shiire  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clotimell,  adonies  rich  Waterford  : 
The  next,  the  atubborae  Neure  whose  waters  gray 
lly  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord  ; 
Tlie  thiinl,  the  goodly  Bari>w  wliich  dooth  hoord 
Great  heaps  of  ealmons  in  hit  deepe  bo^uiue  : 
All  which  lon^  sundred,  doe  at  Inat  accord 
To  io,>'nu  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  tliey  come ; 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  o«e  at  hwt  l>€come.''* 

Along  both  the  western  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  large 
and  secure  estuary  of  Waterford  Harbour  are  several  places  of 

'  Tfu  Fairit  Qtuenc^  Book  IV.  canto  xi.  42  aDd  43. 
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archaeological  and  historic  interest,  as  well  as  some  sheltered 
wateiing-places.  Passage  East,  8  miles  from  Waterford,  now 
a  fishing  village,  was  reduced  by  Cromwell  in  1649.  The  old 
mole  still  atjtnds.  Nearer  the  sea.  on  the  co.  Waterford,  or 
west  side,  arc  the  ruins  of  "  New  Geneva  "  (founded  by  a  colony 
of  Genevese  in  1785,  and  garrisoned  with  Hessians  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798);  Crook,  where  King  John  landed;  and  Dunmore  East,  a 
secluded  and  charming  little  watering-place.  On  the  co.  Wexford. 
or  east  side  of  Waterlbnl  Harbour,  are  Dunbrody,  with  splendid 
remains  of  an  abbey  and  Cistercian  monastei^',  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century;  Ballinakill  House,  where  James  11.  spent  his 
last  night  in  Ireland ;  the  village  watering-place  of  Duncannon 
Fort;  and  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  promontory  of 
Hook  Hoarl  a  towor  100  feet  high — the  Tower  of  Hook — attri- 
buted to  Reginald  the  Dane.  When  Strongbow  heard  of  this 
Tuwer  of  Hook,  with  Crook  (Norse,  Krok  =  a  nook)  on  the 
western  side  of  the  estuary,  he  is  alleged  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  take  Waterford  by  Hook  or  by  Crook."  Hence  a  well-known 
proverbial  phrase. 

At  Brook  Lodge,  Watei-ford,  the  rainfall  in  1899  was  41'0(i 
inches  on   1()7  day.s;   in   1900  it  was  4'7T9  inches  on  197  days. 

A  few  miles  to  the  southwaiti  of  Waterford  are  two  watering- 
places,  which  only  re(|nire  to  be  known  to  become  popular — these 
are  Tramore  and  Dunmore, 


Tramore. 


Tramore  (population,  3,G25)  is  7  miles  south  by  west  of 
Waterfoixl.  It  stands  on  the  face  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  to  an 
extreme  elevation  of  220  feet,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  three- 
milcs  stretch  of  sandy  beaoh,  from  which  the  town  takes  its 
name  (Celtic,  Trammr,  the  great  strand).  It  is  a  favourite  seaside 
resort,  frequented  by  Waterford  folk  in  particidar  during  the 
summer  months.  Dr.  E.  A.  Stephenson,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  district,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  detailsk 
Tramore  is  sheltered  from  all,  except  easterl}',  winds.  The  ilistrict 
is  hilly.  The  soil  dries  very  quickly.  Rain  falls  frequently,  but  the 
amount  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year.  Fogs  are  rara  The 
prevailing  wind  is  south-west.      Frost  seldom  oocuis,  and  never 
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long.  Veronicaa,  fuchsias,  yuccas  and  such-like  plants 
grow  freely  in  the  open.  The  weather  is  generally  mild  up  to 
Christmas.  Spring  is  the  most  trjing  season.  The  drainage  is  very 
good,  the  system  adopted  being  piped  sewers  to  the  Back  Strand, 
a  large  lagoon  shut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strand  called  the 
Burroicjt,  The  water  supply  is  good ;  it  is  derived  from  the  open 
country.  Bold  and  precipitous  cliffs  stretch  south-easterly  from 
Tramore  to  Great  Newtown  Head,  the  bay  terminating  on  the 
east  side  in  similar  cliffs  at  Browustown  Head. 
I  The  health  of  Tramore  is  satisfactorj'.  The  climate  tends  very 
much  to  prol^^ng  life,  so  that  senile  decay  and  old  age  are  very 
common  causes  of  <leath.  Influenza  h.is  shown  an  epidemic  tend- 
ency from  time  to  time  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Renal 
diseases,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and  endemic  diseases  are  all 
rare.  Diphtheria  is  unknown.  All  cases  of  debility  ai-e  greatly 
improved  by  a  residence  at  Tramora  Aniemia  is  absent  among 
the  residents,  and  visitors  suffering  from  this  condition  improve 
quickly.  Pulmonary  phthisis  and  other  tubercular  diseases  are 
rare  among  residents.  Visitors  suffering  from  these  affections  are 
usually  uTUch  benefited.  *'  Epidemic  catarrh  "  is  the  only  prevalent 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs. 


DuxMORE  East. 

Dunmore  Boat  (population  about  400)  nestles  in  a  rocky  bay 
on  tlu'  western  shore  of  VVaterford  Harbtiur,  10  miles  by  road 
from  the  city  and  D  miles  east  of  Tramore.  Although  very 
sheltered,  it  is  bracing,  and  a  short  walk  carries  the  visitor  to 
cliffs  from  which  the  open  Atlantic  may  be  seen  a  short  distance 
off.  The  rock  fonnatiou  at  Dunmore  is  curious.  It  consists  of 
cliffs,  in  which  are  many  caves,  built  up  of  strata  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  contrasts  with  the  green  of  the  adjacent  herbage  and 
foliage,  the  yellow  of  the  sand  along  the  beach  and  the  dark  blue 
waters  of  the  estuary.  South  of  the  village  stand  the  ruins  of 
an  old  round  tower,  and  also  a  large  prehistoric  earthen  fort  or  dun, 
whence  the  place  derives  it>s  name — Dunmore.  There  are  facilities 
for  sea-bathing  and  baths,  and  sailing,  boating  and  fishing  are 
favourite  amusements  of  the  summer  visitors,  who  enjoy  the 
unconventional  life  of  this  quiet  and  secluded  watering-place.     It 
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is  reached  by  road  from  Tramore  or  Waterford,  or  by  steamer 
during  the  summer  months  from  Waterford  and  Passage  Eaat 
There  is  a  pier  000  feet  long,  with  a  lighthouse.  Merlin's  Cave  is 
reached  by  a  ptith  leading  from  a  steep  cliff  called  the  Black  Knc^, 
Further  on,  a  cliff'  walk  leads  past  the  Bishop's  Hole  (100  feat  abovo 
the  sea)  to  the  Staines  Head  and  Faljdcirt  Hock. 


BONMAHON. 

Bonmahon  (population,  120)  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Mahon,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Knockanaffrin, 
2,478  feet,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Comeragh  rango, 
and  flows  southward  by  Kihuacthomaa  The  stream  descends 
rapidly,  reAching  the  sea  five  miles  south  of  KilmacthoinaiU 
There  is  good  bathing  at  Banniahon,  which  should  possess  an 
added  interest  for  the  medical  profession  as  forming  part  of  the 
estates  of  Sir  Patric^k  Dun,  the  first  President  under  the  charts 
of  William  and  Mary  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  (1692),  now  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ireland. 

From  Waterford,  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore 
Bailway  affords  a  ready  means  of  approach  to  Bonmahon,  vid 
Kilinacthoraas.  The  line  is  throughout  most  picturestjue.  At 
first  it  runs  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Suir.  It  then 
passes  through  and  indeed  over  the  foot-hills  of  the  Comeragh 
Mountains,  which  rise  to  some  2,500  feet  some  five  miles  north-west 
of  Kilmacthomas.  From  this  place  the  line  descends  rapidly  U> 
Dungarvan,  prettily  situated  on  the  shores  of  Dungarvan  Harbour, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Kelvick 
Head. 


Dungarvan. 


Dungarvan  (population  in  1001,  4,850)  is  a  large  and  prosper 
ous  town  of  great  antiquity,  wUindingat  the  mouth  of  the  ColligiU) 
river,  a  mountain  torrent  which  rises  on  the  south-west  slo{tes  of 
Coumshingaun  (2,443  feet),  the  most  southern  member  of  the 
Comeragh  range.  The  town  is  built  along  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  the  shores  of  which  afford  good  bathing  at  high  water. 
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ColLigan  river  flows  through  a  beautiful  ravine,  bordered 
with  dense  woods  of  birch  and  fir,  which  is  within  easy  distance 
of  Dungarvan.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbour  is  Abbeyside, 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  causeway  and  a  one-arched  bridge 
of  75  feet  span  across  the  Colligan  river.  The  causeway  and 
bridge  are  together  1,120  feet  long.  They  were  erected  in  1815 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  of  the  soil,  at  a  cost  of  £50,000. 
Interesting  ruins  are  the  chief  attraction  of  Abboysidc.  Dnn- 
gai-van  Harbour  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Helvick  Head,  which 
sheltere  the  bay  and  t^wn  from  the  open  Atlantic.    Dungarvan  vi 

irettily  situated,  and  is  easily  reached  from  Waterford  on  the 
it  or  from  Mallow  on  the  west  by  what  is  now  a  branch  of  the 

Ireat  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  Its  great  attraction  is 
the  beautiful  Atlantic  landscape,  and  the  almost  ceaseless  roar  of 
the  much-resounding  sea — {"  7rAf0Aotrr/3oto  6a\^(T<r7js  "). 


Akdmore. 

Ardmore  (population,  270),  14  miles  south-west  of  Dungarvan, 
stands  under  the  shelter  of  Ardmore  Huad  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  9  miles  east  of  Youghal.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way, 
old-fashioned  little  watering-place,  interesting  to  antiquarians  by 
reason  of  its  ruins,  which  include  a  very  perfect  round  tf>wor, 
97  feet  high,  a  cathedral,  a  church,  an  onitory,  and  a  well — all 

tiled  after  the  patron  saint  of  Waterford  and  early  missionary, 
Declan,  to  whom  St.  Patrick  entrusted  the  conversion  of  the 
Desii,  Whiting  Bay  lies  west  of  Ardmore  Head.  Into  it  the 
river  Blackwater  formerly  flowed,  whei*eas  now  it  empties  itself 

ito  Youghal  Bay.     Spenser,  in  his  Fnerir.  Qicctrw,  wrote: — 

"Paflt  Lismore  the  Avonmore  doth  flow, 
And  Ardmore  sees  it  to  the  ocean  go." 


YODGHAL. 

Toughal  (population  in  1901, 5,303),(CeItic,  Eoehaill,  yew-wood) 
is  an  interesting  and  quaint  old  town,  built  on  the  side  of  a  partly 
wooded,  partly  rocky  height,  Knockvarr}'  Hill,  overlooking  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Blackwater.  It  is  a  fivshionable  watering- 
place,  and  possesses  a  tine  esplanade  and  strand,  along  which  villas 
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and  cottages  have  been  biiilt  within  recent  years.  The  older 
pirt  of  the  town  fjices  eastward,  the  sea-front  southwanls.  Its 
geographical  position  is  lat.  51"  57'  N,,  long.  7^  52'  W..  157  miles 
south-west  from  Ihiblin,  and  27  miles  east  of  Cork.  The  harbour 
or  estuary  is  unfortunately  obstnicted  by  a  bar.  which  forbids  the 
entrance  of  ve^selfl  exceeding  400  or  500  tons  burden.  There  is 
however  a  good  Hsherj',  which  employs  many  hands.  Youghal 
is  an  old-world  town,  with  a  lofty  clock-gate  tower  spanning  the 
roadway  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  which  is  more  than 
a  mile  in  length. 

The  parish  church  Ls  formed  of  the  nave  and  isles  of  the  ancient 
collegiate  church,  built  by  the  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond  in  14U4. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house,  now  called  Myrtle  Grove,  is  still 
extant.  Raleigh  wits  chief  magistrate  of  Youghal  in  1588-^9, 
and  he  entertained  the  poet  Edmund  Spenser  in  this  very  per- 
fect example  of  an  Elizabethan  gabled  house.  In  the  adjoining 
garden  the  potato  wa.s  gi'own  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland,  aod^^l 
Raleigh's  yow-tn;e,  beneath  which  the  knight  is  said  to  have^^^ 
"  dnmk  tobacco,"  is  still  pointed  out.  The  interior  of  Myrtle 
Grove  is  renmrkable  for  its  beautiful  oak  wainscoting. 

No  description  of  Youghal  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  beautiful  Blackwater— often  called  the  "Irish 
Rhine"  a  name  which  is  no  compliment  to  the  lovely  scenejy 
of  the  reaches  of  the  river  between  Youghal  and  Cappoquin  and 
between  Cappoquin  and  lismore. 

This  river — mentioned  by  the  poet  Spenser  as 

"Swil't  AwniHuff,  wliii:h  of  the  English  man 
Is  cal-de  Blacke-wftter  "— ' 

rises  on  Slievelogher,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  Cork  and 
Kerry.     From  its  source  it  flows  at  first  eastward  past  Mallow, 
Fermoy  and  Lismore   to  Cappoquin,  where  it  suddenly  curves 
southwartl  to  enter  the  sea  in  Youghal  Bay.     Its  course  is  about 
100  miles,  and  it  flows  through  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in 
Ireland.     Spenser,  perhaps,  did  not  know  that  "  Blackwater  '* 
a  literal  translation  of  "  Awniduff" — "  Awni  "  or  "Anna 
the  Irish  cmwgh^  a  marsh,  and  "duff'*  being  a  form  of  "i 
black, 

'  Th9  Faerie  Qwene,  Book  IV.  cftuto  ri.  i]. 
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During  the  summer  season  a  ateamer  leaves  Youghal  daily  for 
Cappo<]iun,  17  miles  inland  and  due  north. 

An  iron  bridge  spans  the  Blackwater  at  the  head  of"  the  estuary. 
It  was  built  in  1880  to  replace  a  bridge  of  Memel  fir,  built  in 
1829  by  Ninimo,  the  engineer.  The  bridge  consists  of  G*22  feet 
of  30  feet  spans,  and  6*jl  feet  of  five  large  spans  each  of  KX)  feet, 
with  50  feet  on  each  side  of  the  pier  for  the  jjassage  of  ve&sels.  A 
causeway,  485  feet  long,  connects  the  bridge  with  the  land,  the 
total  length  being  1,7()8  feet.  The  river  proper  is  entered  just 
above  the  bridge,  and  a  succession  of  cbanning  and  romantic  ^news 
is  uiet  with  throughout  the  sivil  to  Capp4K]uin.  *  Passing  on  the  left 
the  Wooded  hill  and  mined  Knight-s  Templars'  Castle  of  Khincrew 
(Irish,  Rimi-cnie,  Bloody  Point),  founded  by  Raymond  le  CJros  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  steamer  soon  conies  within  sight  of  Temple- 
michael  church  and  the  adjoining  old  castle  of  the  Geraldines  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Glendine  river  with  the  Blackwater, 

The  last  of  these  Gemldines  was  buried  at  Ardmore,  far  from 
his  young  bride,  who  lost  her  life  in  the  siege  of  Tempkmichael 
Castle  b}'  Cromwell  and  his  regicide  followers.  A  plaintive  legend 
tells  how  after  his  burial  through  sevun  long  yeara  the  awestruck 
peasants  nightly  heard  his  voice  clearly  calling  across  the  river,  in 
the  tender  Gaelic  tongue,  "Garault,  come  to  me!" — "Gerald,  a 
ferry  !  *'  At  last,  some  young  men  of  his  clan  went  to  Ardraore. 
exhumed  his  body  and  earned  it  to  Templemichael.  where  they 
laid  it  in  his  young  wife's  tomb.  Henceforth  his  spirit  no  more 
troubled  the  silent  vigils  of  the  fishermen  at  night. 

The  beautifiil  seat  of  Ballynabray  ("  the  town  of  the  strand  ") 
occupies  the  slopes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  between  its 
tributaries,  the  Glendine  and  the  Lacky.  Close  by  are  the  niina 
of  Molana  Abbey,  the  burial-place  of  Raymond  le  Gros.  Higher 
up,  the  river  widens  into  the  Broads  of  Clashmore,  in  which  the 
tidal  flow  spends  itself  and  ceases.  Seven  miles  from  Youghal, 
on  the  left  bank,  the  niins  of  Strancally  Castle  ai*o  perched  on  a 
rocky  crag  overlooking  the  river.  Weird  tales  arc  told  of  a  cave 
in  this  crag,  called  by  the  country-folk  the  "  murdering-hole." 
One  of  the  Lords  of  Desmond,  nicknamed  *'  the  Brigadier,"  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  despatching  his  guests  when  they 
were  merry  with  wine  in  this  cave  for  the  sake  of  usurping  their 
inheritances. 
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New  Strancolly  Castle  and  Headborough  House  are  situai^iJ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Bride  with  the  Blackwater.  Above 
this  meeting  of  the  waters  is  Camphire  House,  opposite  to 
VilHeretown,  a  small  village  near  the  right  bank.  A  small 
woaled  island  and  Dromana  Forest  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  are  then  passed,  when  Dromana  House  comes  into  view. 
In  the  grounds  are  the  rniiiH  ol"  an  old  castle  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond,  in  which  was  bom  Catherine,  commonly  called  the 
old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  is  reputed  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  140  ^ears.  Affane  House  is  passed  at  15  miles.  Here 
was  bonij  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Valentine  Greatorojc,  who 
attained  celebrity  through  his  supposed  minvculous  power  of 
curing  diseases  by  stroking — an  anticipation  of  the  modem 
massnge.  Here  also  Raleigh  planted  the  first  cherry-tree  in 
Ireland.  Mount  Rivers  and  Tourin  are  neighbouring  nianMoni*. 
Higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  Norrisland  Castle,  once  the  rc-sidence 
of  the  Greatorex  family. 

Cappoquin. 

Cappoquin  (]K)pulation,  1,36<))  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
bend  of  the  Blackwater  (from  east  to  south),  17  miles  from 
Yotighal.  As  it  is  approached  by  river-steamer  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Knockmealdown  Mountains  is  seen  towering  above  it  far 
to  the  northward.  The  summit-level  of  these  fine  hills  is 
2,609  feet.  On  their  southern  slope  stands,  at  a  height  of  G50  feet, 
the  well-known  Monastery  of  Mount  Mellarj',  founded  by  the 
Trappiflt  monks  after  their  expulsion  from  France  in  \K^. 


LlSMORE. 

Iiismore  (population,  1,632)  stands  on  high  ground,  south  of 
the  Blackwater,  4  miles  higher  up  the  river  from  Cappoquiik 
The  river  scenery  between  the  two  places  is  charming.  To  the 
east  of  the  town  is  a  rath,  whence  the  name  Lis  Mor,  Great  Fort. 
The  place  is  of  vast  antiquity,  and  wajs  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
pi-obably  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  In  A.D.  631,  St. 
Carthage,  i:*f  Rahan,  fled  thither  and  founded  the  See.  Lismore 
Castle,  the  splendid  Irish  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
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stands  in  a  commauding  position  close  to  the  river,  which  it 
almost  overhangs.  The  views  from  the  ca«tle  windows  are 
magnificent,  looking  up  and  down  and  across  the  river  to  the 
Knockmealdown  Mountains  towaixls  the  north.  The  old  fortress 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Lisniore  until  15J^0.  when 
Archbishop  Myler  Magrath  granted  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
shortly  afterwards  sold  it  to  Richard  Boyle,  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  fitly  styled  the  Great  Earl  of 
Cork.  His  wevonth  won^  the  Him.  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  born  at  Lismore,  January  25, 
l(i2(».  On  the  death  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  in  1753,  Liismore 
Castle  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  wile  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  ancestress  of  the  present  Duke. 
Lismore  offers  many  attractions  to  the  wayfarer  and  health- 
seeker.  As  the  town  stands  so  high,  the  air  is  not  moist  and 
relaxing  as  it  would  be  in  the  river  valley.  It  is  the  centre  for 
the  famous  salmon-fisher)'  of  the  Blackwater ;  it  is  easily  reached 
by  rail,  and  has  more  than  one  excellent  hotel.  The  Devonshire 
Anus  Hotel,  which  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  Estate 
Office,  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  both  Lismore  Castle 
and  the  railway-station.  Hunting,  boating,  fishing  (salmon  and 
trout),  and  golf  may  all  be  had.  There  is  an  excellent  posting 
establishment  connected  with  the  hotel,  and  excursions  may  be 

,.^,„,^.... 

r  The  coast-line  from  Youghal  to  Cork  presents  a  succession  of 
splendid  sea-cliffs,  fionls.  and  strands.  The  chief  town  along 
this  coast  is  Ballycotton  (population,  544).  on  the  bay  of  the 
same,  name,  and  sheltered  from  the  south  wind  by  a  cHff 
185  feet  high.  Ballycotton  Bay  extends  some  8  miles  in  an  east- 
north-easterly  direction,  tenuinating  at  Knockadoon  Point  and 
Capel  Island,  which  form  together  the  south-west  boun^Iary  of 
Youghal  Hay.  The  most  southerly  point  between  Youghal  and 
Cork  Harbour  is  Power  Head  (145  feet),  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Norman  family,  De  la  Poer.  About  a  mile  west-south- 
west of  this  headland  is  a  hamlet  called  Qyleen  (population,  268), 
the  climate  of  which  is  fully  represented  by  the  meteorological 
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table  relating  to  Roche's  Point,  Cork  Harbour,  from  which  it  is 
dlBtant  nearly  H  miles  towards  the  east. 


The  Crry  of  Cork, 

Cork  (Celtic,  Carcacit,  n,  marah),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Munster,  a  county  of  a  city,  and  a  Parliamentary  borough,  stands 
on  the  river  Lee,  159  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  in  lat  51* 
45'  N. ;  long.  8'  20'  W.  In  1901  the  population  of  the  municipal 
bcirough  was  75,078,  inhabiting  about  15,000  houses.  According  to 
the  Annah  of  the  Fo-ur  Masters,  the  ancient  city  was  founded  by 
Lochan  the  Fairhaired  (St.  Finbar)  in  A.D.  022  at  Gill  Abbey  Rock, 
where  the  Queen's  College  now  stands.  On  the  lintel  of  the  College 
runs  the  legend,  "  Where  Finbar  taught,  let  Munster  learn."  In 
821  a  Datnsh  Heet  appeared  in  T^ugh  M.ihon,  the  wide-spremb'ng 
estuary  of  the  Lee,  and  burned  the  city.  In  1012  the  Danes 
built  a  new  city  lower  down  the  beautiful  wooded  valley  where 
the  Lee  divides  into  two  channels  and  forms  an  island — as  Spenser 
says — 

"The  aprcAtling  Lee  that,  like  an  Island  fayre, 
Encloeeth  Corke  with  bis  divided  floode." ' 

The  site  of  the  new  Danish  town  was  an  alluvial  marsh.  The 
greater  part  wjus  built  on  the  long  island  between  the  streams, 
and  to  this  day  the  centre  of  the  city  occupies  this  position,  being 
largely  supported  on  piles  an<l  arches. 

Cork  is  beautifully  situated.  Westward  stretches  the  wooded 
valley  of  the  Lee.  Eastward  the  valley  opens  so  as  to  form  the 
shores  uf  Lough  Mahon.  Southward  the  ground  rises  gradually 
through  a  rich  country  of  cornfields  and  mejwlows.  Northward  a 
steep  hill  reminds  one  of  Bristol,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
city  from  the  northerly  winds  and  entrapping  the  sunshine  in  the 
river  valley.  It  is  a  busy,  well-to-do  place,  with  four  miles  of 
quays  and  splendid  granitic  *l»iay  walls.  *'  The  town,"  writes  Lord 
Macau  lay  in  his  masterpiece  Th<  Histoi\t/  of  England,  "is  adorned 
by  broad  and  wi^-ll-built  HtrtH,»ts,  by  fiiir  gardens,  by  a  Corinthian 
portico  which  would  do  honour  to  Palladio,  and  by  a  Gothic 
college  worthy  to  stand  in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford.     In  lUHi) 

1  The  Fa^ie  </tteen€,  Book  IV.  canto  xi.  44. 
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the  city  extended  over  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  space  which  it 
now  covers,  it  was  intersected  by  imiddy  streams,  which  have  long 
been  concealed  by  arches  and  buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in 
which  the  sportsman  who  pursued  the  water-fowl  sank  deep  in 
water  and  mire  at  every  step,  covered  the  arcA  now  occupied  by 
stately  buildings,  the  palaces  of  great  commercial  societies." 

Deficient  in  the  matter  of  parks  and  squares,  Cork  nevertheless 
has  two  recreation-grounds — the  Mardyke  Walk  and  "  Bank  Field  " 
near  the  Westeni  Koad  towards  the  west-end  of  the  city,  and  the 
Marina,  a  fashionable  promenade  lined  with  trees  running  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Lee  towards  the  east,  near  the  Cork  Park 
and  Racecourse,  of  some  240  acres.  However,  the  open  country 
is  so  ut^ar  the  centre  of  the  city  on  all  sides  that  the  want  of 
"  lungs  "  within  the  boundary  is  not  materially  felt. 

There  are  many  fine  churches  and  public  buildings.  St. 
Finbar's  Cathedral  (Church  of  Ireland)  is  a  modem  structure 
in  the  early  French  Pointed  style.  The  central  tower  and  spire 
rise  to  240  feet.  Shandon  Church  (St.  Anne's)  wiw  built  in  1722 
on  the  hilly  rise  of  the  north  side  of  the  city.  Its  singidar  tower. 
120  feet  high,  is  hjurm«untt:d  by  a  graduated  turret  nf  three 
stories,  the  southern  and  western  sides  being  faced  with  white 
limestone,  the  northern  and  eastern  with  red  sandstone  :  hence 
the  distich : — 

'*  Pnrti-coloured,  like  Cork  people, 
R4m1  and  whit«,  stands  Shandon  steeple." 

A  short  distance  north  of  Shandon  stands  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  built  in  1808  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  a 
lofty  tower  with  a  fine  peal  of  l)ells. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Church  on  Pope's  Quay  is  even  more 
beautifid,  and  its  Grecian  portico,  to  which  Lord  Macaiday 
alludes,  with  six  Ionic  columns  supporting  the  entablature,  is 
especially  graceful.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  the  Municijuil  Buildings  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  and  the  Queen's  College,  on  the  Western  Road, 
standing  on  the  site  of  St.  Finbar's  ancient  monastery  at  the 
Gill  Abbey  Rock. 

To  Dr.  Philip  G.  Lee  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  R<*port 
on  the  general  characters  of  the  district  nf  Cork,  including  a 
radius  of  20  miles  around  the  city : — 
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"  The  dominant  topographical  feature  of  the  district  around  Cork 
is  the  existence  of  a  system  of  ridgea  and  valleys  which  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  in  an  east  and  west  direction  quite  acroes  the 
country.  This  feature  is  connected  wHth  a  similar  arraagemenc 
of  the  main  river  channels;  and  the  lines  of  communication  and 
other  artificial  features  show  a  prevalent  tendency  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  this  natural  system. 

'*  The  most  important  of  these  ridges  is  the  one  to  the  north  of 
Cork,  its  watershed  being  about  10  or  12  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  Its  breadth  from  the  edge  of  the  Blackwater  valley  to  the 
Lee,  includint;  the  foot-hills,  is  more  than  15  miles.  Its  geneml 
height  north  of  Macroom  is  about  2,000  feet;  but  it  sinks  to  the 
tttMward,  and  north  of  Donoughmore  is  not  more  than  800  feet  high. 
It  rises  again,  however,  until  in  the  Nagle  Mountains,  about  14 
miles  north  of  Cork,  its  altitude  reaches  1,400  feet.  Its  sur&ce 
is  generally  moorluad,  vidth  thin  patches  of  mountain  bog  in  the 
higher  portions. 

"The  ridge  south  of  Cork  is  lower  and  narrower  than  the  main 
northern  one.  Its  breadth  is  about  3  miles,  and  its  height  to 
the  south  of  Cork  varies  front  400  to  500  feet  or  upwards.  The 
summit  level  is  578  feet  The  moorland  character  prevails;  but 
there  is  little  bog,  and  much  of  the  moorland  is  very  fertile  for 
tillage. 

"  The  valley  in  which  Cork  is  situated  averages  about  two  milea 
in  width,  omitting  the  foot-hills  to  the  north  and  south*  It» 
general  altitude,  even  for  a  long  distance  up  the  river  Lee  above 
the  city^  is  under  100  feet. 

"  The  minor  valley  which  extends  from  Macroom  to  Blarney  is 
not  so  regular  or  so  wide,  and  its  floor  stands  at  a  height  of  150 
feet  or  more. 

**The  district  to  the  south  of  the  Clara  Hills  (which  lie  between 
the  Lee  and  Bandon  rivei's)  is  rather  a  broad  and  somewhat  un- 
dulating plain  than  a  valley.  Its  general  altitude  is  abuut  200 
feet.  The  valleys  elsewhere  arc  fertile,  but  the  one  now  tinder 
consideration  cannot  be  said  to  be  so.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  absence  of  fertility  might  be  explained  by  the  character  ofJ 
the  underlying  rocks. 

'*  The  main  streams  all  flow  towards  the  east,  being  fc<l  by 
tributaries  which  flow  from  the  north  or  south  down  the  flanks  of 
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the  main  ridges  towards  the  valleys.  The  river  Lee,  which  rised 
in  and  near  Lough  Oouganebarra  on  the  bordera  of  Cork  and 
Kerry,  is  the  outlet  for  most  of  the  drainage,  and  its  markedly 
extended  estnary  receives  nearly  all  the  water  which  does  not  flow 
into  it  higher  up. 

"  The  ridges  have  been  carved  out  of  anticlinal  folda  of  the 
Dingle  beds,  a  set  of  sandstones  and  sandy  slates  belonging  to 
the  lowest  portions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  rocks  are 
fairly  durable  under  atmospheric  influences. 

"  The  flours  of  the  main  ciist  and  west  valleys  are  generally  of 
limestone  living  in  synclinical  triangles.  The  plain  to  the  south  of 
the  Bandon  river  consists  however  of  carboniferous  slate,  a  fairly 
soft  rock  which  contains  harder  portions  here  and  there,  where  the 
intermixture  of  sand  with  the  original  mud  has  been  large. 

"  The  drift  is  very  thin  or  absent  over  most  of  the  district,  being 
found  in  quantity  only  in  a  few  of  the  deeper  valleys.  Its  general 
character  is  sandy  and  gravelly." 

Mr.  James  Porter,  who  kindly  helped  in  the  drawing  up  of  this 
Report,  states  that  at  the  source  of  the  Bandon  river  is  a  spot 
which  might  well  be  used  as  a  health  resort. 

Dr.  Lee  states  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  Cork  are  south-west 
and  west,  very  frequently  veering  to  north-west,  and  more  rarely 
backing  to  east.     South-east  is  a  very  frequent  wind  in  spring. 

There  is  constantly  a  considerable  amount  of  dampness,  but 
rarely  much  heavy  fog.  Rain  falls  frequently.  Sunshine  is 
present  throughout  the  year.  Frost  is  very  slight,  ice  rarely 
lasting  longer  than  two  days  or  so  at  a  stretch. 

The  average  temperature  is  warm  all  the  year  round.  The 
climate  in  general  is  humid  and  relaxing. 

Vegetation  is  generally  abundant.  Certain  parts,  chiefly  over- 
lying the  limestone,  such  as  Carrigaline.  are  excellent  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle. 

As  to  the  thera[>eutic  effect  of  the  climate,  Dr.  Lee  believes 
the  climate  to  be  beneticial  in  cases  of  stone  and  gravel.  Also 
some  district«i  facing  south,  ns  Queenstown,  are  favourable  for 
chest  complaints.  The  want  of  a  more  bracing  atmosphere  is  a 
great  drawback.  For  sea-bathing  many  channing  places  are 
available  within  an  easy  distance  of  Cork,  but  the  generally  bad 
state  of  the  lodgings,  and  the  want  of  properly  adapted  bathing- 
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stranda  and  bathing-boxes,  make  them  really  available  only  to 
the  robust  in  health  who  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
roughing. 

Dr.  Lee  has  made  the  following  health  report  on  Cork  city^ 
and  a  radius  nf  20  uiileK  arounil  :— 

L  A-  Anaemia  and  Debility, — Both  these  complaints  are  fre- 
quently met  with  by  iu«?  in  my  practice  at  the  Women  and 
Children's  (Coimty  and  City)  Hospital.  Most  of  our  cases  suffer 
more  or  less  from  auiKmia.  It  is  of  course  noticeable  in  the  work- 
house— from  the  jjoor  food  obtainable  by  the  very  poor  in  the 
outlying  districts.  But  I  think  antemia  is  more  common  in  Cork 
than  in  most  other  places. 

Debility. — A  peculiar  feeling  of  "want  of  tone"  is  noticed  by 
nearly  every  inhabitant  of  Cork  (especially  the  city).  It  has  no 
effect  apparently  on  the  length  of  life,  but  is  apparent  to  every 
one,  ospocially  to  those  who  come  to  Cork  from  a  more  nonhera 
climate.     I  have  never  heard  a  special  reason  for  this. 

B.  Scrofula  and  Tuberculoua  DUeaaes  are  very  numer- 
ous, especiaUy  in  the  south  and  west  of  Cork  county.  This  is 
Attributable  possibly  to  the  amount  of  intermarrying  that  goes  on 
amongst  the  country  folk. 

C.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  organs. 

Phthisis  is  very  frequent  amongst  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  in  certain  districts  such  as  Crosshaven.  Thi:* 
is  difficult  to  account  for  in  the  seaside  localities.  I  think  il 
more  frequent  in  the  seaside  places  towards  the  south-east  of  Cork, 
especially  if  the  reaidencea  of  the  inhabitants  fiice  the  north  or 
north-east.  Queenstown  and  other  places  facing  south  seem  to  be 
less  visited  with  phthisis  and  chest  disorder.  In  the  Di^rict 
Lunatic  Asylum  phthisis  is  particularly  fatal.  Htemoptysis  though 
frequent,  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases.  The 
common  {jhthisis  of  this  district  is  of  the  low  lingering  type,  not 
genenilly  very  rapid. 

BrojicJiitis  and  CtUarrh  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 

Fneiurwnia. — As  a  rule  crises  of  pneumonia  are  few  and  far 
between,  but  occasionally  in  the  early  spring  many  and  rapidly 
fatal  cAsen  occur.  In  the  spring  of  1898  there  was  such  an 
epidemic  (if  it  could  be  called  so). 

PkurUy  is  not  very  freqxient. 
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Asthma  ia  common  among  the  residents.     Among  visitors  too 
the  district  seems  to  aggravate  this  complaint 
L    D.  Renal  Diseasef. 

P    AciUr  Iknal   Drf/psy   i.s   very   infrequent ;   so  also   is   Chronic 
Altmminuria, 

Caladits  ami  Oravel. — In  this  district  among  the  inhabitants 
st&tu  is  but  very  rarely  met  with.  Indeed  one  might  almost  say 
that  the  district  itself  is  free  from  this  disease,  the  few  coses  that 
occur,  as  for  example  among  the  military,  being  nearly  all  imported 
ones. 

£.  Xtheumatiam,  both  of  the  acute  and  chronic  variety,  Ls 
very  frequent.     Neuralgia  also  is  common. 

F.  DUeafles  of  the  Skin. — These  are  not  common,  nor  are 
any  unusual  varieties  seen. 

G.  Endemic  Dlseaaei. 

(1)  Malarial  a£h:tiitiis  are  not  common. 

(2)  Typhoid  fever  is  very  common,  chiefly  in  the  late  autumn. 
(8)  I>ifirrh<m  is  also  very  common,  and  of  a  severe  type  in  late 

sumnier  and  autumn,  v 

(4)  Scarlet  fever  can  scarcely  be  called  endemic;  though  now 
and  again  it  is  prevalent  in  epidemic  form. 

(5)  ZHj^hthc^'ia  is  not  by  any  means  endemic.  The  conditions 
favourable  for  this  disease  I  look  upon  as  present,  e-specially  about 
November,  but  the  complaint  is  really  infrequent.  This  is  ex- 
plainable from  the  fact  that  compulsory  school  ivgiilatioiis  are 
not  in  force  in  Cork.  Epidemic  cases  have  occurred  lately  in 
]VIonksto\vn,  Cork  Harbour. 

(6)  Rclnxed  sore  throat  with  post-nasal  troubles,  catan-h  and 
adenoids  are  common. 

(7)  Typhtts  fever  is  still  (but  not  to  any  great  extent  now) 
endemic.  However  it  is  rare  that  the  two  fever  hospitals  are 
without  cases  of  typhus  from  either  the  city  or  the  county.  Of 
late  years  the  poorer  dwellings  in  the  city  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  number  of  people  living  in  the  central  districts 
(or  "  the  marsh  "  so-called)  has  become  much  less,  so  that  Cork  now, 
I  may  say,  is  without  a  hot-bed  of  typhus. 

(8)  There  are  many  cases  of  Trachovta  and  Pannus  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  chietly  from  the  south  and  western  districts. 

II.  It  is  hard  to  state  definitely  the  common  causes  of  death. 
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The  inhabitants  are,  as  a  general  rule,  long-lived.  The  average 
stress  of  mind  and  body  is  less  in  daily  life  in  Cork  than  in  more 
active  business  centres,  though  the  poverty  of  the  very  poor  is 
greater.  In  consequence  of  the  improved  state  of  the  Union 
Hospitals,  the  lives  of  the  poor  are  considerably  prolonged. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  professions  in  Cork,  the  lives  of 
professional  men  are  generally  prolonged. 

III.  The  system  of  drainage  at  present  chiefly  in  use  oonsists 
of  drain-pipes  with  water-flush,  air-traps  being  inserted  at  inten'ab. 
In  the  older  part  of  the  town,  however,  the  drainage  is  not  satifi- 
fectory.  hut  the  Corporation  is  doing  its  best  to  remedy  this,  as 
far  as  posaible,  by  c;iusing  all  landlords  to  put  flush-closets  into 
their  housen.  Of  late  too,  in  order  to  secure  good  drainage,  the 
improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  have  been  built  on  the  Hills. 

TeB   following   TA.BLE  SHoWft   THE   RAINFALL   AT   COHK   DVEXKO   TUX  TRAk» 
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IV.  The  water  supply  is  very  abundant,  and  fairly  good.  Thr 
water  is  supplied  frotn  the  Lee  about  a  mile  above  the  town.  The 
Medical  Profession  some  years  ago  drew  attention  to  impuritieft 
above  the  intake,  both  from  Ballincollig  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
also  further  off  from  Macroom.  The  rtltor-tunnel  at  that  time 
was  found  to  be  imperfect.  The  Water  Works  Committee  havo 
since  then  done  their  best  to  remove  the  evils  complained  of,  and 
have  succeeded  in  a  great  degree.     Still  the  water  supply  is  not 
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ideally  perfect.  Most  of  the  residents  boil  the  water  before  using 
it.  The  City  Water  Works  were  erected,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  local  Acts  of  Parliament  obtnined  between  1852  and 
1856,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000  sterling.  The  supply  is  5,000.000 
gallons  daily.  There  are  tJ2o  hydrants  and  1(56  public  fountains. 
The  main  pipes  extend  to  59  miles;  there  are  about  66  miles  of 

rvice  pipes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cork  is  rich  in  health  resorts.  Inland,  and 
at  a  distance  of  18  miles  north-north-west,  is  beautiful  Mallow,  on 
the  Blackwater.  Much  nearer,  5  miles  north-west,  is  Blarney,  \vith 
its  groves  and  famous  castle.  South-east  of  the  city,  the  shores  of 
Lough  Mahou  are  thickly  set  with  pleasant  suburbs  and  watering- 
places,  while  Queenstown,  overlooking  Cork  Harbour, enjoys  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  salubrity  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 
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Mallow. 


Mallow  ( population  in  1891,  4,366)  is  charmingly  situated  ou 
the  north  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  150  J  miles  south-west  of 
Dublin,  and  about  18  miles  north-north-west  of  Cork.  A  bridge 
of  three  arches  joins  the  town  to  its  suburb  of  Ballydaheen  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  beautifully 
wooded.  The  Irish  name  of  Mallow  is  Magk-Ealla,  that  is  "The 
plain  of  the  river  Ealla  or  Alio,"  The  stream  now  called  the 
Allow  is  a  tributary'  of  the  Blackwater,  flowing  into  it  through 
Kanturk  about  10  miles  west  of  Mallow. 

''*  Strung  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher  steep  ; 
And  Mulla  miiie,  wIh)m  wuve»  1  whilom  taught  to  weep."' 

Mallow  possesses  a  sub-thermal  spring,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  being  70'  to  72'  F.  Baths  and  a  spa-house  were  built  by 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  Sir  Denham  Norreys,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  an  important  railway-junction  at  Mallow^  a 
branch  line  from  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  running  eastward  to  Fermoy  and 
Lismore,  and  another  branch  running  westward  to  Killamey  and 
Tralee.  The  views  round  Mallow  are  beautiful.  In  the  distance 
towards  the  north-east  are  the  Ballyhoura  Hills — the  '*  Old  Father 
Mole"  of  Spenser;  the  Galtees  (3,015  feet)  and  the  Kilw;orth 
J  Fti^rit  Qiucnc,  Bk.  IV.  canto  xv.  41— Spb^iuk. 
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Mountains.  Towarda  the  south-east  rise  the  Nagle  MouDtains 
near  Ferinoy.  while  in  the  south-west  the  Boggeragh  range  riaes  to 
2,118  feet  in  Musheraniore, 


Blarney  and  St.  Ann's, 

Blarney,  a  stnail  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  (popu- 
lation, 808),  is  noted  for  its  tweed  nianufactorj'.  It  is  a  favourite 
resort  in  the  touri,st  season,  having  become  known  cven'where  by 
the  song  of  Tfu  Groves  of  Blarmy  written  by  Richartl  Milliken 
of  Cork  in  1798.  Blarney  Castle,  \\  miles  from  'the  railway- 
station,  was  built  in  144()  by  Com^ac  McCarthy.  It  stands  on  an 
isolated  limestone  crag,  overhanging  the  confluence  of  the  Blarney 
and  Comane  rivers.  In  its  walls  is  the  celebrated  Blarney  stone, 
of  which  Father  Prout  wrote  in  a  supplemental  verse  to  Th* 
G-rmies  of  Hlat'ne.y. 

St.  Ann's  Hill  Hydropathic  EBtabliahment,  Blarney,  was 
founded  in  1843  by  the  lutu  Dr.  Barter.  It  is  mast  conveniently 
reached  from  Cork  by  the  Cork  and  MuskeiTy  Light  Railway. 
Trains  leave  Western  Road,  Cork,  for  St.  Ann's  station  six  times 
a  day,  Sundays  included. 

This  Hydropathic  EstAblishment  may  be  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  improved  Turkish  bath  in  Western  Europe,  and  on 
the  Continent  the  hut-air  bath  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Roman- 
Irish  bath.  In  lMi>6  Dr.  Barter  erected  the  first  hot-air  bath  in 
Westcni  Europe.  The  present  spacious  and  handsome  baths  wen? 
erected  in  1870  to  meet  the  larger  and  increasing  requirements  of 
the  visitors  to  St.  Ann's  Hill.  The  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate  of  Blarney  and  its  neighbourhixxl  make  it  an  eminently 
suitable  place  for  a  health  res^^rt,  anil  numbers  visit  it  every  year. 
The  Hydropathic  is  pictures(|uely  situated  on  rising  ground 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills  and  valle}'s,  and  with  a  south-easU^rly 
aspect.  The  principal  rooms  command  a  view  of  the  far-famevi 
Groves  and  Castle  of  Blarney,  aud  of  the  rich  valley  of  the 
"Shoumagh,"  a  fine  sweep  of  piisture-land  which  gives  breadth 
and  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  the  woods,  some  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  afford  sheltered 
and  delightful  walks.  There  is  an  unfailing  supply  of  spring  water 
celebrated  for  its  purity. 
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Climate. — The  elevated  position  of  the  house  (250  feet  above  sea- 
level,  on  a  dry  sandy  subsoil)  and  its  openness  to  sunshine  and  the 
most  favourable  winds,  ensure  the  circulation  of  a  refreshing  and 
healthful  atmasphere.  The  temperature  of  the  locality  through- 
out the  year  is  equable  and  remarkably  free  from  sudden  changes. 
The  trinters  are  exceptionally  mild.  As  the  district  is  mainly 
pastoral,  and  the  nearest  tovrn  (Cork)  is  7  miles  distant,  the  air  is 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  contamination. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  estuary  of  the  Lee  below 
Cork  bixMidens  into  Lough  Mahon.  The  waters  of  this  wide 
expanse  flow  through  a  narrow  strait  into  Cork  Harbour.  The 
scour  of  the  water  has  deepened  this  channel,  while  its  banks  are 
i  steep  and  in  places  even  precipitous.  On  the  west  side  are 
1  situated  Passage  (West),  Glenbrook,  and  Monkstown;  on  the  east 
^Kffide,  Carrigaloe  and  Rushbi*ook. 

I         in 


Passage  West. 


Passage  (West),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Passage  (East) 
in  Waterford  Harbour,  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Cork  and 
Passage  Railway,  (U  miles  from  Cork.  From  it  steamers  carr)' 
passengers  to  Queenstown,  stopping  at  Monkstown  pier  on  the 
way.  In  1891  the  population  of  Passage  was  1,765.  In  the 
summer  months  it  is  considerably  increased  by  an  influx  of  visitors. 
Wooded  slopes  rise  behind  the  town  on  the  landward  side,  so  that 
it  is  well  sheltered  even  in  winter. 

Glenbrook. 

At  Glenbrook.  half-a-mile  further  on,  there  are  extensive  baths. 
A  little  way  on  the  road  to  Monkstown  towers  a  mass  of  rock, 
called  the  Giant's  Stairs,  within  which  the  giant  O'Mahony,  who 
placed  it  here,  is  fabled  to  be  sleeping  spellbound  by  enchantment. 


Monkstown,  Co.  Cork. 

Monkstown,  3  miles  from  Cork*  stands  at  the  mouth  of  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  or  "  pill."  which  runs  inland  for  about  a  mile. 
The  town,  surrounded  with  woods,  faces  south-east,  so  that  it  is 
most  favourably  situated.    Monkstown  Castle^  built  in  1636,  is  said 
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to  have  cost  itts  owners  only  a  groat  {ie.  fourpeiioe).  becaose  the 
wife  uf  the  lord  of  the  soil  in  his  absence  bargained  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  building  of  the  castle  should  obtain 
their  supplies  from  her  exclusively.  This  system  of  truck  practice 
was  so  successful  that  on  the  completion  of  the  work  the  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  by  only  fourpence.  The  lady  in 
question,  by  name  Anastasia  Gould,  wife  of  John  Archdeckao, 
lived  until  1<>80,  so  that  for  many  years  she  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  her  good  management. 


QUEENSTOWN. 

Queenstown,  formerly  called  the  Cove  of  Cork,  is  most  favour- 
ably situated  on  Great  Island  along  the  southern  slope  of  a  steep 
hill  which  rises  quickly  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  305 
feet.  It  is  a  municipal  town,  and  in  1901  had  a  population  *)( 
7,887.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  and  faced  with  cement. 
to  protect  them  from  damp  caused  by  rain  driven  by  the  strong 
south  and  south-west  winds,  which  are  prevalent  especially  in 
winter.  Queenstown  is  au  important  naval  station,  and  the 
Government  are  at  present  erecting  extensive  docks  at  Haulbow- 
line,  one  of  three  islands  in  the  magnificent  land-locked  sheet  of 
water,  which  is  called  Cork  Harbmir.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  about  2  miles  long  by  1  mile  broad,  and  is  guarded  by  Fort 
Camden  on  the  western  heights,  and  by  Fort  Carlisle  on  the 
eastern.  The  mouth  of  the  entrance  is  at  Roches  Point,  4 
miles  by  water,  south-south-east  of  Queenstown,  where  there  is  a 
lighthouse  4f)  feet  high  and  98  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  Point 
there  is  also  a  signal-station  of  Lloyd's  and  the  various  trans- 
atlantic steamship  lines.  Here  too  is  a  telegraphic  reporting 
station  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  London.  The  following 
meteorological  table  (p.  457)  lias  been  compiled  from  the  daily 
weather  reports  published  by  the  Meteorological  Office.  It  fairly 
represents  the  climate  of  Cork  itself 

Cork  Harbour  itself,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  creeks  and  hays 
which  indent  its  picturesque  shores,  is  4  miles  in  length  by 
2  miles  in  bre^idth.  It  contains  three  islands,  the  property  of 
the  Crown — Haulb«jwline,  already  mentioned,  lying  just  opposite 
to  Queenstown  \   Rocky  Island,  excavated  so  as    to  serve  as  a 
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KocRB's  Point,  Cork  HAnnorK,  Lat.  51'  47'  N.  ;   Long.  8"  19'  W. 
43  Fekt  above  Sba-lktxl. 
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I  "powder  magazine  and  explosives  store  ;  and  Spike  Island,  formerly 
opk  convict  station,  on  which  stands  Fort  Westmoreland. 
I     Queenstown  is  an  imposing-looking  place  when  viewed  from  the 
Tiarbonr.     Along  the  margin  of  the  shore  runs  the  beach  which 
forms  the  chief  thoroughfare.     Hel-e  are  the  Queen's  Hotel,  the 
)yaJ   Cork  Yacht   Club  House,  and   the  Great   Southern   and 
iem  Kail  way  station.     In  the  middle  of  the  town,  at  a  consider' 
elevation,  stands  the  Kfjinan  Catholic  Cathednil  of  St.  Colman, 
the  patron  saint  of  Cloyne.     It   is  still   in   course   of  erection, 
having  been  commenced  in  1868.     The  building  is  in  the  Hoiid 
Gothic  style,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  a  tower  300  ftet  high. 
The  views  of  the  harbour  from  the  street*  and  villas  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  hillside  arc  splendid,  and   the  air  is  delightful,  if 
sometimes  in  too  rapid  motion  to  be  appreciated.     Westward,  a 
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broad  quay-wall,  constructed  by  Lord  Midleton  in  1848,  affords  a 
grand  promenade,  extending  more  than  a  mile  to  Rushbrook,  a 
suburb  and  a  station  on  the  Queenstown  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

Of  Queenstown,  Dr.  Edgar  Flinn,  D.P.H.,  now  a  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  wrote  as  follows  some 
years  ago  in  the  Dublin  Health  Becord  : — 

"The  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  equable,  and  at  the  same 
time  &irly  dry  and  tonic,  and  is  especially  suitable  as  a  winter  and 
spring  residence  for  persons  with  delicate  chests,  to  sufferers  from 
chronic  catarrhal  throat  affections,  and  to  convalescents  &om  acute 
diseases.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  as  a  seaside  resort  to 
persons  requiring  a  soothing  and  sedative  atmosphere.  From  the 
position  of  Queenstown,  winds  from  the  colder  points  are  very 
little  felt,  and  it  is  completely  protected  frY}m  the  north,  north- 
east, and  north-west  winds.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  seasoos 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  at  Torquay,  the  noted  winter  health 
resort  in  the  south  of  England,  and  higher  than  those  of  Bourne- 
mouth, Hastings,  and  Ventnor.  As  a  winter  health  resort  Queens- 
town possesses  all  the  best  natural  and  climatic  advantages." 

Queenstown  was  called  Cove  until  1849,  when  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  paid  her  first  visit  to  Ireland,  landing  on  August 
3rd  at  what  was  then  the  Cove  of  Cork.  To  commemorate  so 
auspicious  an  event  the  name  was  changed  to  Queenstown. 

Crosshaven  (population,  532)  and  Whitegate  (population,  641) 
are  small  watering-places  on  the  shores  of  Cork  Harbour.  Aghada 
(population,  185)  is  a  short  distance  inland. 

Crosshaven. 

Crosshaven  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  harbour,  not  fiu- 
from  Fort  Camden  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Owenabwee  (Owenbay 
or  Owenboy)  river.  The  Irish  name  of  this  beautifully-wooded 
stream  means  "  Amber- water."  About  a  mile  up  the  estuary 
towards  Carrigaline,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Aghamarta,  there  is 
a  sheltered  reach  of  the  river  called  Drake's  PooL  Here  Sir 
Francis  Drake  lay  hid  with  his  five  sloops  when  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  1587.    The  Spaniards  entered  the  harbour,  but 
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failed  to  find  their  quarry  and  retired.  Steamers  cross  and  recroas 
many  times  a  day  between  Queenstown  and  Crosshaven,  where 
there  is  an  excellent  modem  hotel. 


Whiteoatk  and  Aohada. 


White^ate  and  Aghada  are  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  harbour,  Whitegutc  south-east,  and  Aghada  east-south-east,  of 
Queenstown.  From  Aghada,  pleasant  trips  may  be  made  to 
Hostellan  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Thomond, 
where  there  is  a  cromlech,  and  to  Cloyne,  the  neat  of  an  episco^jal 
see,  now  merged  in  that  of  Cork  (Church  of  Ireland),  founded  by 
St.  Cohnan  in  the  sixth  century.  A  very  perfect  round  tower  100 
feet  high  stands  near  the  cathedral,  now  used  as  the  |>ansh  church. 
There  is  an  interesting  sail  or  boating  excursion  from  Aghada  to  a 
ham]et  called  Ballinacorra,  4J  miles  from  Midleton.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  sea-bathing  at  either  Whitegate  or  Aghada. 

Westwaitl,  or  more  strictly  south-westward  of  Cork  Harbour, 
the  coast-line  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  Jind  fiords  which 
offer  facilities  for  sea-bathing  in  summer,  and  nearly  all  of  which 
are  now  easily  reached  by  means  of  the  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  and  its  connections.  The  train  services  frnui  and 
to  Cork  are  timed  to  connect  with  the  English  and  Dublin  down 
and  up  mail  trains.  Intending  visitors  should  obtain  from  the 
General  Manager  at  the  Cork  terminus,  Albert  Quay,  the  official 
programme  of  Tourist  Arrangements  over  this  system  of  railways, 
coaches,  and  steamers. 


KiNSALE. 

Kinsale  (in  Celtic  Ckann-aaik,  the  head  of  the  Brine)^  a  maiitime 
town  with  a  population  in  1001  of  4,078,  overlooks  the  windings 
of  the  river  Bandon  fron^  its  lofty  perch  on  Comjjass  Hill.  It  was 
an  early  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  gives  a  title  to  the 
ancient  family  of  de  Courcy,  ennobled  in  1181.  The  present  Baron 
Kingsale.Courcyand  of  Ringrone  is  the  thirty- third  inthesuccession. 
He  is  the  premier  Baron  of  Ireland,  and  enjoys  the  special  privilege 
'Of  remaining  with  his  head  covered  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

Kinsale  Ls  177  miles  south-west  from  Dublin.  The  town  is 
built  in  part  on  the  side  of  Compass  Hill,  somtt  of  the  streets 
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being  so  steep  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  vehiclea  It  is  supported 
chiefly  by  summer  visitors,  who  resort  thither  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  by  its  fisheries  for  which  it  is  famous.  The  fisher- 
men are  esteemed  most  skilful  both  in  their  i>vrn  calling  and  as 
pilots.  There  is  a  deep  antl  commodious  harbour.  At  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore  the  depth  is  from  6  to  8  fathoms.  At  the 
mouth  of  tlie  harbour  it  is  14  feet  at  neap-tide  ebb.  A  fishery 
pier  was  constructed  some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  £22,000.  On 
the  eastern  shoi'e  of  the  harbour  are.  in  sequence,  Scilly  fpopulation, 
5t]o)  and  Cove  (population,  208),  bathing- places, and  Charles  Fort, 
nuw  used  as  a  military  barracks.  Five  miles  due  south  of  Kinsale 
is  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  conspicuous  landmark  at  sea, 
although  it  rises  to  only  256  feet  above  sea-level.  The  lighthouse 
is  100  feet  high  and  commands  splendid  views  of  the  coast.  It 
was  at  Kinsale  that  Jauies  II.  landed  on  March  12,  1689.  in  his 
vain  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  crown.  Among  the  scenic 
attractions  of  Kinsale  must  be  included  a  boating  excursion  up 
the  Bandon  river  to  Inishaunon,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 


COURTMACSHERRY. 

CourtmacBherry  (population,  387)  is  a  pretty  fishing  village, 
2J  miles  south-east  of  Timoleague  (popxdation.  300),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arigadeen  river,  celebrated  for  its  Franciscan  inouasterv. 
founded  by  Donal  Glas.  Prince  of  Carberry,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  St^ 
Molaga's  House,  built  in  the  seventh  century,  hence  the  name 
of  the  place  Timoleague,  in  Celtic  TVocA-Molaga.  The  sea  washee 
the  walls  of  the  mouasttry.  The  charming  watering-place  of 
Courtinacsherry  has  become  very  easy  of  access  iu  consequence 
of  the  opening  of  the  light  railway  from  Ballinascarthy — a  junction 
upon  the  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  3i  miles  from 
Clonakilty.  Its  clitnatc  resembles  that  of  Glengarriff,  and  is  so 
moist  and  warm  that  delicate  evergreens  stand  out  of  doors 
through  the  winter,  and  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  re-ach  a  per- 
fection rarely  seen  elsewhere.  The  Very  Rev.  J.  O'Leary.  P.K. 
of  Clonakilty,  V.F.,  says  of  it: — "On  account  of  the  wood  therv, 
one  was  safe  in  Courtmacsherry  from  what  one  suffered  in  other 
watering-places — the  sweltering  sun.    They  had  in  Courtiuacsbvrry 
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what  the  poet  called  '  boundless  contiguity  of  shade  by  the  dark 
blue  sea.' " 

Passing  by  Olonakilty.  a  populous  market  town  (population 
in  1901,  8,007),  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Clonakilty  Bay, 
and  the  tenuinus  of  one  branch  of  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  we  reach  by  car  at  a  distance  of  8  miles — 

RoBBcarbery  (population,  580),  a  pleasantly  circumstanced 
little  town  at  the  head  of  Rosscarbery  Bay.  It  gives  its  name  to 
the  diocese  of  Ross,  associated  with  Cork  and  Cloyne. 

Between  Rosscarbery  and  Skibbereen  are  three  prettily  situated 
villages  on  Glandore  Harbour.  These  are  Glandore  (population, 
159),  on  the  east  shore,  Leap  (population,  17f>),  picturesquely 
located  near  a  ravine  through  which  the  little  Leap  river  runs 
into  the  head  of  Glandore  inlet,  and  Unionhall  (]x>pulation,  333) 
on  the  west  shore.  It  was  at  this  last  pUice  that  Dean  Swift 
spent  the  summer  of  1723  and  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the  scenery 
of  the  district,  entitled  Carhei'ixt  Jiupes.  A  long  bridge  now 
Kpans  the  harbour  between  Unionhall  and  Glandore.  The  railway 
company  have  arranged  a  one  day's  tour  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen 
by  rail,  thenoe  by  coach  to  Unionhall,  Glandore  and  Leap,  and 
back  to  Skibbereen  and  Cork,  so  great  is  the  attraction  of  the 
scenery  of  Glandore  Harbour.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sea-woter 
reminds  one  of  the  Lago  di  Como. 

The  winter  climate  of  Glandore,  and  indeed  of  this  south-west 
coast  at  large,  is  singularly  mild.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall  saw  in  the 
garden  of  the  Dean  of  Ross  a  flourishing  palm,  at  least  10  feet 
high,  which  had  been  unprotected  all  the  %vinter:  and  plucked 
flowering  branches  from  myrtles  8  feet  high.  He  also  saw  fuchsia 
hedges  in  full  bloom,  growing  over  half  the  cottages,  which  tell 
unmistakably  of  winter  mildness. 


Castletownsiiend. 

Castletownshend  (pupulntion,  1)47),  a  coastguard  station  on 
the  north-west  shore  of  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Castle- 
haven,  is  much  frequented  in  the  fishing  season.  The  small  but 
beautiful  bay  niiis  inland  for  about  3  miles  between  hills,  which 
are  pine-clatl  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  vei^'  top.  So  genial 
is  the  climate  that  fuchsias  and  arbutus  trees  thrive  along  the 
sheltered  shores  of  this  sub-tropical  haven. 
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The   following  table  gives  the  rainfall  at  this  station  for  the 
nine  years  1892-1900  inclusive. 

Rainfall  at  CAsTLETOwKsiisyD,  Co.  Coek. 
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Skibbereen. 

Skibbereen  (population  in  1901,  3,201)  is   53}  miles  by  nul 
from  Cork,  on  the  river  lien.     The  Hen  Valley  Railway  from  Dun- 
manway  to  Skibbereen,  16  miles,  is  worked  by  the  Cork,  Bandoi 
and  South  Coast  Company,  and  has  much  benefited  the  town 
district.    The  Baltimore  Extension  Light  Railway  was  constru* 
by  free  gnint  from  the  Treasury,  and  ojiened  for  traffic  on  May 
1893.     It  runs  along  the  oast  bank  of  the  Hen  river  to  Baltimore^' 
8  miles.     It  also  is  worked  by  the  Cork,  Ban<lon,  and  South  Coast 
Company.     Skibb<Teen  is  a  neat  town,  and  shows  few  traces  of  tl 
dreadful  ordeal  through  which  it  passed  in  the  disastrous 
of  1847. 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore  (|>opulation,  1,032)  occupies  a  fine  position  on 
eastern  shore  of  Baltimore  Bay,  8  milas  south-west  of  Skibbereen 
and  o\  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Clear.  The  bay  is  sheltered  by 
Clear  Island  and  by  Sherkin  Island,  each  of  which  is  about  3  miles 
long.  The  well-known  Fastnet  Rock,  with  its  lighthouse  towering 
148  feet  above  high-water  level,  lies  3J  miles  west  by  south  of 
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Cape  Clear.  BaHimore  has  now  a  He^unshing  fishery,  thanks  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Fishery  School  by  the  late 
Father  Davis,  P.P.,  who  dietJ  in  1892,  nobly  aided  b}'  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  Like  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  Baltimore 
enjoys  a  wonderfully  mild,  if  an  unsettled,  windy  and  rainy  climate. 
A  tramway  or  light  railway  runs  we8tw;ird  from  Skibbereen  by 
the  northern  shores  of  Roaiingwater  Bay  ])ast  BaJlydehob  (10  miles), 
near  which  there  are  copper  mines,  to  Skull  or  Schull  (popula- 
tion, 490), (15  miles), a  village  on  a  fiord  off  Roaringwater  Bay  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gabriel,  1,339  feet  in  height.  Eleven  miles 
further  on  towai-ds  the  south-west  and  in  tho  directi<in  of  Wizgu 
Head,  is  the  isolated  village  of  Crookhaven  ( jwpulation.  588).  The 
"  Haven  "  is  a  safe  one,  completely  protected  from  the  swell  of  tho 
pen  Atlantic  by  a  long  peninsula  ninning  out  towards  east-north- 
t,  and  terminating  in  a  small  promontory  called  Street  Head. 
The  neighbouring  promontories  of  Mizen  Hwul  and  Brow  Head 
share  the  honour  of  being  the  most  southerly  pfjints  of  the  mainland 
of  Lrelaiid, 


Bantky. 

Bantry  ('population  in  1891,2921)13  beautifully  situated  opposite 
ArVhiddy  Island,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  magnificent 
fiord  to  which  the  town  gives  the  name  of  Bantry  Bay,  21  miles 
long  and  4  miles  wide.  The  word  Bantry  meaoH  *'  White  Strand  " 
and  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  sand  in  the  vicinity.  As  the 
prevalent  rain-bearing  south-westerly  >vind8  sweep  in  from  the 
Atlantic  and  impinge  on  the  high  mountains  which  rise  north-east 
of  Bantr}',  the  place  has  a  cloudy,  damp^  and  rainy  climate,  its 
one  drawback.  The  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South  Coast  Railway  has 
here  its  western  terminus  at  a  distance  of  57^J  miles  from  Cork, 
and  the  descent  from  Durrus  station,  5j  miles  distant,  to  the 
station  at  Bantry,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  engineering.  From 
this  steep  incline  lovely  views  of  Bautry  Bay  are  obtained.  The 
line  was  opened  in  1803,  and  it  has  marie  the  journey  to  GlengarritT 
very  easy  for  an  invalid.  The  Bantry  Woollen  Mills  testify  to  the 
happy  revival  of  an  Irish  industry  which  flourished  many  years 
ago.  To  the  south-west  of  the  town  is  Bantry  House,  the  residence 
of  the  widowed  Countess  of  Bantry,  embowered  in  a  well-wooded 
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demesne,  and  commanding  enchanting  views  of  the  noble  bay  and 
its  mountainous  western  shores.  Whiddy  Island  is  fortified  by 
three  redoubts.  So  also  is  Bear  Island,  off  Castletown  Bearhaven, 
flirther  down  the  bay  and  on  its  western  side.  In  1689  and  again 
in  1700,  French  vessels  of  war  made  their  way  into  the  magni&ccnt 
roadstead  of  Bantrj'  Bay.  About  14  miles  dne  we-st  of  Bantry 
rises  the  imposing  mountain  calle<i  Hungry  Hill  (2,251  feet),  the 
highest  point  of  the  Caha  mountains.  From  its  eastern  precipices 
a  great  cataract  falls  in  a  series  of  almost  continuous  cascades  into 
Adrigolc  creek.  The  stream  takes  its  rise  in  three  lakelets  or 
tarns,  respectively  1,360,  1,1 2tj,  and  1,011  feet  above  sea-level. 
After  heavy  rains  this  cataract,  700  feet  in  height,  maj'  be  seen 
even  from  Bantry,  some  12  miles  away. 

There  is  a  drive  of  11  miles  from  the  town  of  Bantrj-  to  Glen- 
garritf.  It  is  for  the  most  part  along  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
Although  charming  in  fine  weather,  this  drive  is  tame  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnificent  drive  from  GlengarrifF  to  Kenm 
The  road,  which  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  was  con*' 
atructed  by  Nimmo.  It  ascends  to  more  than  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  which  elevation  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  under 
Turner's  Kock  (1,393  feet).  From  this  height  one  looks  u|X)n 
Bantry  Bay,  with  its  countless  islands,  its  wooded  shores,  and 
its  overhanging  mountains.  At  the  summit  of  this  pass  is  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 


GLENGARRIFF.  * 

Qlengarriff,  fitrictly  speaking,  is  a  small  hamlet  near  the  loi 
end  of  the  beautiful  glen,  through  which  the  river  of  the 
name  flows  from  its  source  in  a  number  of  tarns  on  the  eaal 
side  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  2,005  feet  high,  into  a  sheltered  creek  at 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Bantry  Bay.  The  name  means 
"Rugged  Glen,"  but  its  rocky  slopes  have  been  beautified  and 
softened  by  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees  and  underwood  clothed 
in  perennial  green. 

As  it  is  commonly  understood  at  the  present  day,  GlengarrifF  is 
a  popular  health  resort.  Accommodation  for  visitors  is  provided 
in  Eccles'  Hotel  at  the  water's  edge,  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel  on 
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higher  groond,  and  at  Roche's  Royal  Hotel,  which  is  1^  miles 
distant  on  very  high  ground,  so  coiutuanding  an  exquisite  view  of 
the  surrounding  district. 

Glengarriff  is  no  new  discovery.  So  long  ago  as  1845.  the  late 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  ^vrote  as  follows  in  his  Irish  Sketch 
Book: — '*  What  sends  picturesque  tourists  to  the  Rhine  and  Saxon 
Switzerland  ?  Within  5  miles  of  the  pretty  inn  of  Glengarriff, 
there  is  a  country  of  the  magnificence  of  which  no  pen  can  give 
an  idea.  I  would  like  to  be  a  great  Prince,  and  bring  a  tmin  of 
painters  over  to  make,  if  they  could,  and  according  to  their  several 
capabilities,  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  place.  Were  such  a  bay  l>"ing 
upon  English  shores,  it  would  be  a  world's  wonder.  Perhaps,  if  it 
were  on  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic,  English  travellers  would 
flock  to  it  by  huntlreds.     Why  not  come  and  see  it  in  Ireland  ? " 

Such  is  Glengarriff.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  there  is 
no  meteorological  station  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  climate, 
however,  is  like  that  of  the  other  fiords  of  Kerry — mild,  rainy, 
and  breezy.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  50  incheji  on  some  280 
days.  But  the  ground  dries  quickly  owing  to  its  hilly  character, 
and  ab^jve  all  the  bulk  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  late  summer, 
throughout  the  autumn,  and  in  the  early  winter.  At  the  season 
when  Glengarriff  is  most  needed  as  a  health  resort — namely, 
spring — the  climate  is  generally  delightiul.  There  is  at  that 
time  a  moderate  rainfall,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  wind,  although 
easterly,  is  deprived  of  all  its  harahness  by  passing  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  water  surface.  In  spring  both  the  Riviera 
and  the  health  resorts  along  the  south  coast  of  England  are  liable 
to  keen  and  searching  easterly  winds,  and  further  the  rapid  fall 
of  temperature  at  sunset  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  preju- 
dicial to  health.  These  drawbacks  are  happily  wanting  in  the 
case  of  Glengarriff.  The  great  feature  in  the  climate  is  the 
equable  temperature.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  imkno^vn, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  and  coldest  months 
tloes  not  diverge  more  than  15"  or  thereabouts. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  sheltered  Glengarriff  is. 

To  the  south-east,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles,  there  is  an  elevation 

of  400  feet.    Due  east  Cobduff  or  Cobdhuv  Mountain  attains  1,244 

feet  at  the  back  of  Glengarriff  Castle,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 

view.     Five  miles  north-cast,  Knockboy  reaches  2,321  feet.     On 
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the  south-west,  west  and  north-west,  the  Caha  range,  risiDg 
2.000  feet  and  upwards,  offers  a  barrier  to  the  strong  winds  fix>in 
those  quarters.  The  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  (1,S87  feet)  at  5, 
and  Shrone  Hill  (010  feet)  at  l^  miles,  lie  doe  south-west. 
Only  to  the  south  wind  is  Glengarriff  Harbour  exjx)sed,  and 
even  in  this  case  Garinish  Island  shelters  the  shore  near  the 
Eccles  Hotel 

According  to  Dr.  Ed^r  Flinn,*  its  mild  and  equable  climate 
renders  Glengarrift'  a  most  desirable  residence  for  sufferers  from 
bronchial  affections,  asthma  and  consumption.  In  the  last-named 
disease  an  increased  appetite,  a  diyappearnnce  of  night  perspiration 
and  fever,  and  a  general  constitutional  iuipruvemont  often  testi^- 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  sojourn  in  this  calm  retreat  The 
same  authority  states  that  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects  requiring 
a  high  temperature  and  a  minimum  of  temperature  range,  derive 
considerable  relief  from  a  visit  to  Glengarriff  in  the  winter  months. 

Dr.  John  Adderley,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Glengarriff  Dispensai}' 
District  and  local  Medical  Officer  <*f  Health,  has  been  goo(i  enoui 
to  give  me  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  health  of  his  dist 
He  writes  (under  date  August  13,  1800):— 

"  The  death-rate  ts  veiy-  low,  the  people  being  healthy  and 
subject  to  either  endemic  or  epidemic  disease  of  any  kind.  Wij 
are  generally  free  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc,,  unless  by^ 
importation,  when  such  diseases  are  prevalent  in  the  town  of 
Bantiy'  and  around  us.  The  district  is,  in  fact,  remarkably  healthy, 
and  people  live  to  a  g(x»d  old  age.  I  registered  a  man's  death 
last  fjuarter,  at  the  ripe  age  of  105  j'ears.  A  woman  also  died 
at  100  years.  There  was  not  a  single  case  of  fever  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  poor 
people  to  keep  their  dwellings  and  surroundings  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition.  The  Sanitar}-  Authority  have  recently  erecl 
a  water-tank  and  supply-pipes  in  the  village  of  Glengarriff,  togeth< 
with  a  public  sewer  for  drainage,  thereby  improving  the  health  of 
the  locality. 

"  Of  those  visitors  suffering  from  puhuonary  disease,  who  hai 
come  to  seek  benefit  from  the  climate,  I  can  only  say  that  soi 
have  benefited  by  the  change,  and  others  returned  home  Uy  die. 
The  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eccles  Hotel  is  considered 

'  Traruactions  Uotjal  Academif  of  Medicint  in  Irtiand,  18S8,  ToL  vi  (>.  i&2. 
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to  be  too  moist  and  relaxing.  The  Belle  Vue  Hotel  is  on  higher 
and  healthier  ground,  and  Roche's  Royal  Hotel  is  better  suited  for 
invalids,  but  neither  aiv  used  at  present  to  any  extent  as  winter 
i*esort9  for  the  sick. 

"  Anaemia  and  debility  are  rather  prevalent,  although  the  water 
supply  of  the  district  is  fairly  impregnated  with  iron.  Debility 
can  usually  be  traced  to  an  insufficiency  of  wholesome  food.  Scrofula 
and  tuberculous  diseases  n^ay  be  put  down  to  the  same  predispos- 
ing causes.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  occur  hut  seldom,  as 
the  inhabitants  reside  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and  use  their  homes 
only  as  a  shelter  during  the  night,  their  occupiition  being  for  the 

,      most  part  in  the  fields.     Renal  *^liseases  are  very  i*are.     Rtieumatism 

I  is  very  prevalent,  from  the  people  being  out  in  all  weathers  with 
their  clothes  often  soaking  with   rain.     Skin  diseases  are  most 

'  prevalent  from  want  of  cleanliness  and  the  great  antipathy  to 
soap-and-water  which  exists,  *dry  scurvy'  being  a  very  common 
complaint  in  children,  I  have  seen  very  little  eczema.  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  case  of  diphtheria  since  I  came  into  the  district. 
Elndemic  sore  throat  is  unknown.  Tonsillitis  is  prevalent,  and  a 
few  cases  of  ulciTated  sore  throat  are  seen  occasionally.     On  the 

I      whole,  I  can  affirm  that  my  district  is  a  verj'  healthy  one. 

(Signed)    "John  Adderley,  M.D." 

U 

\         "T 


County  Kerry. 


"The  south-western  part  of  Kerry  is  now  well  known  as  the 
most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  Isles.  The  mountains,  the 
glens,  the  capes  stretching  far  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on 
which  the  eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down  rocky  passes, 
the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which  the  wild  deer  find  covert. 
attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wandercre  sated  with  the  business 
and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties  of  that  country  are 
indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  which  the  west  wind 
brings  up  from  a  boundless  ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  da^'s  when 
the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the  landscape  has  a  freshness 
and  a  warmth  of  colouring  seldom  found  in  our  latitude.  The 
myrtle  loves  the  soil  The  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on 
the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.      The  turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than 
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elsewhere:  the  hills  glow  with  a  richer  purple:  the  vamiah  of 
the  holly  and  ivy  is  mure  glossy ;  and  berries  of  a  brighter  red 
peep  through  fbliflge  of  a  brighter  green.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  paradise  was  as  little  known 
to  the  civilized  world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland."  Such  art- 
the  glowing  terms  in  which  that  great  master  of  English,  Lord 
Macaulay,  describes  the  fiords,  .lakes,  and  mountains  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  Kerry/* 

In  a  delightful  little  book  but  lately  published,  and  well  named 
The  Sunny  Side  of  Ireland,  the  author,  Mr.  John  0*Mahony,  thus 
describes  the  beautiful  country  the  tniveller  passes  through  over 
the  system  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway: — 

"  A  beautiful  countiy  it  truly  is,  be  it  approached  from  Athlone, 
ita  north-western  gate,  by  the  Shannon,  where 

^In  the  quiet  watered  laud,  the  land  of  roses, 
Stands  Saint  Keinui's  city  fair,' 

or  fi*om  its  south-western  side^  in  the  kingdom  of  Kerr}*,  whem 
the  ocean  leans  against  the  mountains,  and  the  storm-swept  peak 
of  Skellig  Michael  niivkes  the  most  westerly  citadel  of  Chri.st 
in  the  Old  World !  Everywhere  within  its  broad  borders,  swift- 
rushing  rivers,  mirror-like  lakes,  and  mountains  tiaraed  in  the 
skies,  delight  the  vision  and  gladden  the  heart/* 

The  county  of  Kerry  is  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  58  miles  in  breadth  from  west  to  east.  It  has  a  coast- 
line of  220  miles,  fringed  with  islands  and  deeply  indented  by 
three  great  fiords,  Kenmare  River  and  Dingle  and  Tralee  Bay^i^ 
Bantiy  Bay,  a  fourth  similar  fiord,  is  iu  the  co.  Cork;  and  tJie 
vast  estuary  of  the  Shannon  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county.  Between  the  fiords  long  peninsulas  jut  out  intu  the 
ocean.  These  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  remarkable  moun- 
tain system  which,  stretching  westward  from  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  playing  the  part 
of  a  gigantic  barricade  against  the  inroads  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
mountain  system  consists  largely  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Devonian) 
forming  the  ridges,  or  anticlinals,  which  nBach  their  summit- 
level  in  Carran-tual  (3,414  feet)  and  the  range  of  the  »o-called 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks.  Carboniferous  shale  and  carboniferous 
limestone  occur  in  the  synclinals,  which  have  weathered  uut  %a 
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valleys,  through  which  most  of  the  streams  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
run  east  and  west.  *'  Where  the  ooast,"  writes  Prof.  GrenviUe 
Cole,  F.G.S.,  in  an  aJiiiirable  article  on  the  "  Structure  of  Ireland."  ^ 
•'  shows  the  structure  of  fiords  or  '  rias/  the  sea  has  entered  along 
the  troughs,  along  the  basins  of  the  carboniferous  limestone ;  and 
the  jmle  water  is  bounded  by  steep  slopes  of  sandstone,  grey  and 
brown  ;iud  purple,  the  actual  Hanks  of  the  anticlinals,  in  which  the 
Devonian  rocks  have  been  exposed.  Here  and  there,  in  the  larger 
of  these  massive  anticlines,  the  twisted  core  of  Ordovician  shales 
Eind  sandstones  is  also  bared  to  the  light  of  day,  while  mere  patches 
of  the  crest  of  the  great  Devonian  arch  remain  upon  the  summit 
of  the  ridge.  In  the  central  districts  of  Kerry  the  soil  consists  of 
a  rich  loam,  and  is  productive  in  gi'ain-crops  and  in  pasture." 


Kexmare. 


I  Kenmare  (population,  1,189)  stands  near  the  head  of  the  so- 

'  called  Kenmare  River,  a  magnificent  fiord  30  miles  in  length 
I  from  the  open  sea  to  the  estuarj*  of  the  river  Roughty.  The 
town  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  estuar}'. 
The  name  means  the  "Head  of  the  Sea"  (Celtic,  Ceaiin,  head  ; 
mara,  sea).  It  is  lOTj  miles  from  Dublin,  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Riilway  from  Headford  Junction  having 
been  opened  in  1«03.  Another  means  of  approach  is  by  i-oa^i 
from  Glengarriff,  a  distance  of  18  miles  across  the  Caha 
mountains,  descending  from  the  summit-level  of  the  tunnel  under 
Tumer'a  Rock  through  the  valley  of  the  Sheen  river.  To  reach 
Kenmare  the  road  is  carried  across  a  suspension  bridge,  410  feet  in 
length,  spanning  the  Kenmare  River.  This  w^is  the  first  bridge  of 
the  kind  in  Ireland,  and  was  begim  in  1S3H.  The  views  which 
this  road  command  in  fine  weather  throughout  its  entire  length 
are  surpassingly  beautiful  and  even  sublime. 

Kenmare  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Petty,  ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Laiisdowne,  in  the  year  1G70.  Forty-two  houses 
were  erected,  and  the  population  of  this  English  colony  in  the 
far  west  numbered  180  souls.  Lord  Macaulay  writes:— "The 
little  town  which  he  tbundetl,  named  from  the  bay  of  Kenmare, 
stood  at  the  bead  of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge,  on  the 

1  KnowUdge,  April  1898. 
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summit  of  which  travellers  now  stop  to  gaze  upon  the  love- 
liest of  the  lakes  of  Killamey.  -  .  .  The  land  round  the  town 
was  well  cultivated.  The  cattle  were  numerouB.  .  .  .  The  supply 
of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was  plentiful,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  plentiful  had  not  the  beach  been. 
in  the  finest  part  of  the  year,  covered  by  multitudes  of  seals, 
which  preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  .  .  .  An  attempt  was  made 
with  great  success  to  set  up  ironworks.  .  .  .  The  neighbourhood 
of  Kenmiire  was  then  richly  wooded ;  and  Petty  found  it  a 
gainful  speculation  to  send  ore  thither.  The  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  still  regret  the  woods  of  oak  and  arbutus  which 
were  cut  down  to  feed  his  furnaces.*'  This  quotation  from  the 
gre4it  hiatorian  duew  but  justice  to  the  natuml  advantjiges  of 
Kenmare,  and  now  an  active  art  industry  in  lace-making  exists 
in  coimootion  with  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clnres,  founded  in  1861 
by  the  Abbess  O'Hagan.  Other  art  industries  taught  in  this 
institutiop  are  Celtic  embroidery,  illuminating,  wood-carving  and 
leather  work. 

In  summer  Kenmare  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place,  although 
its  distance  from  the  open  sea  perhaps  renders  the  water  less 
bracing  than  along  the  coast.  Tlie  hotel  accommodation  is 
excellent.  The  Southern  Hotels  C^oinjwiny  some  years  ago  built 
a  first-class  modem  hotel  on  a  charming  site  overlooking  the 
river  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  grounds.  In  the  town  is 
the  older  Lans<lowrie  Arms  Hotel,  at  which  the  coaches  rendci- 
vous.  Kenmare  may  be  considered  the  key  to  the  bcautifal 
scenery  of  Kerr}\  From  it,  as  a  starting-j)oint,  the  visitor  nwy 
drive  to  Killarntjy  (20  miles\  to  Glengarrift*  (IM  miles),  to  Castle- 
town Bearhaven.  by  Kilmakillogue  Harbour  (29  miles)  to  Sneem, 
by  Parknjisilla  (10  miles  K  and  to  Waterville  (3H  miles)  en  Jimie  to 
Valentia  Harboin'(4'7  tnilt-s),  ami  i  'ahirciveen  (50  miles).  To  most 
of  these  places  well-appointed  public  cars  and  clvar-a-baiu'S  run  at 
fixed  times  throughout  the  summer  season.  Kenmare  is  also  a 
great  fishing  centre — for  salmon  and  trout  especially. 

A  great  fragment  of  rock,  weighing  more  than  100  tons,  lies 
on  a  heather-clad  slope  near  the  river  at  Kenmare.  It  is  cAlled 
the  *'Cloghvorra  Stone."  Sir  Robert  Ball,  F.R.S.,  in  his  work  on 
Tht  Cansc  of  an  let  Agt^  gives  an  account  of  this  monumental  rock, 
on  which  is  written  the  epitaph  of  a  glacier. 
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Parknasiixa. 

w 

Farknasllla  (14  miles  by  roaci  from  Kenmare)  is  not  a  towii 

or  even  a  villuge,  but  a  romantic  health  resort  of  recent  creation 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Kenmare  River,  2  niileH  south-east  of 
the  village  of  Sneem.  The  drive  from  Kenmare  is  most  beautiful, 
affording  splendid  views  of  the  opposite  or  southern  shore  of  the 
fiord,  with  the  mnges  of  the  Caha  mountains  and  Slieve  Miskish. 
Eight  miles  from  Kenmare  the  river  Black  water  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  60  feet  above  the  stream,  which  rushes  into  the  sea  close 
by,  down  a  densely-wooded,  deep  and  rocky  ravine.  The  Black - 
water,  which  is  essentially  a  mountain  torrent  even  to  its  muuth, 
rises  in  Lough  Erin,  a  tarn  in  a  deep  amphitheatre  called  "The 
Pocket."  The  cliffs  on  the  south-west  of  the  Pocket  are  formed 
by  Beoun  Mountain  (2,468  feet),  and  on  the  north-east  by  Mulla- 
ghanattin  (2.539  feet).  These  heights  fonn  the  watershed  between 
the  Blackwater  oh  the  south  and  Caragh  river  on  the  north. 

Parknasilla  is  a  Sheltered  bay,  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge 
not  only  with  forest  trees — chiefly  beech,  oak  and  fir — but  with 
an  undergrowth  of  rare  luxuriance,  in  which  the  arbutus  and  myrtle, 
the  oleander  and  the  rhododendron  vie  in  beauty  with  fuchsias 
and  beds  of  daffodils.  The  waters  of  the  bay  are  studded  with 
islets,  which  effectually  protect  the  coast.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  is  Garinish,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
To  the  north  of  the  bay  is  Rossdohan  Island,  opposite  Derryquin 
Castle. 

Some  years  ago  the  Southern  Hotels  Company  acquired  the 
Parknasilla  property,  extending  to  100  acres,  and  oonvorted  Bishop 
Graves's  house  into  a  hotel.  More  recently  the  Comimny  built  a 
first-class  modern  hotel  nearer  the  sea,  and  on  gronufl  sufficiently 
high  to  afford  a  beautiful  view.  Attached  to  the  hotel  are  Turkish 
and  hot  and  cold  sea-water  baths.  Both  houses  are  admimbly 
suited  for  either  the  summer  tourist  or  the  invalid. 

In  an  article  on  Parknaailla  as  a  health  resort,  which  appeared  in 
the  Dnhlin  Jtyurruil  of  Miuiical  Snt7ici\  Ma}'  180C,  Dr.  D.  Eilgar 
Flinn,  D.P.IL,  wrote  of  this  favoured  spot  as  follows: — 

"  Mountain  protection  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  choice 
of  a  health  resort,  more  especially  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons 
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of  the  year.     In  this  regard  Parknasilla  is  exceptionally  favoured, 
a  mountainous  range  closely  guarding  and  protecting  it  from  the 
northerly   and   easterly    winds.     The   combination   of  moutitaio, 
wood,  and  water  gives  a  special  charm  to  this  locality ;  and  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  and  early  sprin 
here  is  the  forward  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  early    bud 
ding  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers — all  bearing  testimony  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate?.     Temperature  rapidly  tells  its  tale  O! 
the  vegetable  world,  and  there  can  be  no  more  reassuring  proo 
of  the  equable  and  balmy  character  of  the  climate  of  a  district, 
than   the   early  growth   of    flowering   shrubs,  plants,  and    taW 
produce.     The   position   of  this  favoured  and  sheltered  sea  iuletf 
upon  the  isothermal  map  shows  it  to  have  a  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of   52^  being    similar    in    this  regard    to    its    neighbour. 
Glengarriff,  and   registering   a    higher  mean   temperature   than 
Ventnor  or  Torquay.     The  mildness  of  the  climate  in  the  earlier 
spring  iiTonths  is  of  such  a  character  that  exercise  can  be   free! 
partaken  of  in  the  ojien  air  daily,  without  risk  of  chill ;  and  thirf 
to  the  invalid  is  of  paramount  importance.      No  record  has,  as 
yet,  been  regularly  taken  of  the  daily  sunshine,  or  of  the  rainfall, 
but  so  far  as  could  bo  Jiscertained,  the  rainfall   does  not  appear  ta 
be  excessive.     To  sufferers  from  chronic  or  recurrent  aflfections 
the  respiratory  organs,  Parknasilla  in  the  winter  and  early  sprin; 
months  would  apjjear  to  be  indicated  as  a  most  desirable  place 
residence.     I  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  recent  visits  to  tht 
district,  and  feel  convinced  that,  when  it  becomes  better  kno 
Parknasilla  will  prove  a  veritable  haven  of  health  and  rest  to 
chronic  invalid  and  the  convalescent,  as  well  as  a  delightftil  ret 
to  the  busy  man  (tf  the  '  world's  mart/  who  may  need  a  temporal^ 
repose  from  the  worries  and  cartis  of  daily  life." 

The  Southern  Hotels  are  now  the  property  o^  and  are  managcil 
by,  the  Great  Southern  and  WecAeni  Railway  Ck>mpany  of  Ireland. 

The  drive  by  coach  ivom  Parknasilla  to  Waterville.  near 
Currane,    is    delightful    in    fine   weather.    The  scenery  of 
Kenmare  River,  as  this  great  fiord  opens  into  the  Atlantic 
is  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed.     The  eye  is  literally  ft 
with  an  ever-changing  panoi>ma  of  hill  and  valley,  woodland,  moor, 
sea,  and  island.     After  passinp^  the  village  or  town  of  Sneem  iho 
roatl  bends  inland,  affonling  fine  views  of  Coomcallee  (2,134  feet 
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high).  Then  crossing  a  wild  upland  district  for  some  railee,  it 
descends  once  more  almost  to  aai^level  and  skirts  the  coast.  At 
C^astle  Cove  and  West  Cove  there  are  beautiful  bathing-strands. 
On  the  hill-side,  2  miles  from  the  road  at  West  Cove,  may  be  seen 
the  remarkable  building  called  the  Staigue  Fort,  which  is  at  least 
2,000  years  old.  The  village  of  Cahirdaniel  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
Danish  fort,  which  may  still  be  traced.  Derrj'naue,  the  residence 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  '*  Liberator,"  and  its  mined  Abbey  are  next 
passed,  and  beautiful  views  of  Scariff  and  Deenish  Islands  and 
Lamb's  Head  are  obtained.  The  road  then  rise*  tt>  a  height  of  about 
600  feet  to  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains  overhanging 
Ballinskelligs  Bay  on  its  eastern  side.  The  gap  in  called  Cooma- 
kista  Pass.  A  rapid  descent  of  5  miles  takes  the  traveller  to 
Water\*ille. 


Watery  I LLK. 

Watenrllle,  a  village  standing  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  Avhich 
separates  the  sea  from  Lough  C'lirrane,  is  yearly  increasing  in  size 
and  in  reputation  as  a  bathing-place  and  hwilth  resort.  It 
possesses  many  attractions.  The  fine  scenery  of  Ballinskelligs  Bay, 
Lough  Currnne.  and  the  mountains,  good  sea-bathing,  the  fine 
strand  and  gnlf-links  (J>-hole  course)  combine  to  make  the  place 
popular.  Lastly,  there  is  a  firet-rate  modem  hotel  on  the  shore 
of  I^ugh  Currane,  famous  for  its  trout-fishing,  which  is  managed 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  We-stem  Railway  Compfmy,  The 
Butler  Anns  and  Buy  View  Hotels  are  in  the  village  itself.  Just 
outside  Wrtterville  are  the  extensive  offices  of  the  Tnins-Atlnntic 
Commercial  Cable  Coiupany  (Miickay-Bennt*tt  system).  The  cable- 
station  is  Jit  Ballinskelligs  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  which 
ends  at  Bolus  Head, a  spur  of  Bolus  Mountain  which  riseB  to  1,350 
feet  above  the  sea.  Off  the  western  side  of  Ballinskellings  Bay 
are  the  Lemon  Rock  (5  miles),  the  Little  Skellig  (7  miles;,  and 
the  Great  Skellig  (8J  miles).  The  last-named  is  a  stupendous 
mass  of  rock,  towering  to  a  height  of  704  feet  The  island  is 
about  half-a-mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  was  for  centuries  a  place  of 
penance.  St.  Michael's  Rocks  in  Normandy  and  Cornwall  "sink 
ito  utter  insignificnncG  beside  the  "ftnld  grandeur  of  the  Skellig.'* 
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A  lighthouse  stiinds  130  feet  above  high  water.yet  in  a  gale  the  waves 
send  sheets  of  foam  to  this  height,  and  the  cliffs  are  cai-ved  into 
many  fantastic  shapes  by  the  almost  ceaseless  action  of  the  ocean. 
The  least  interesting  part  of  the  coach-drive  of  46A  mili-s  from 
Kenraare  to  Cahirciveen  is  the  sttige  between  Waterville  and 
Cahirciveen,  but  this  is  likely  soon  to  be  bridged  over  by  Jiu 
extension  of  the  LIreat  Southern  and  Western  Riiihvay.  The 
Cahirciveen  bmnch  of  this  great  system  runs  down  to  Valenti* 
Harbour,  whence  the  traveller  crosses  to  Valentia Island  by  ferry- 
boat.  The  views  of  and  from  Valentia  are  strikingly  beautttitl. 
In  order  to  see  everything  to  advantage,  a  car  should  be  chartered 
at  Knightstown.  the  chief  town  in  the  island  There  is  much  of 
interest  to  be  seen.  Glonleam  c^^  Olanleam,  the  demesne  of  Sir 
Maurice  FitzgenUd,the  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  wonderful  slate-qilarries 
and  the  cavex  which  have  been  formed  therein,  Bmy  Head  and 
its  beetling  cliffs,  792  feet  high,  overhanging  the  majestic  Atlantic, 
and  the  beautifully-named  village  of  Clynacartan  on  the  southoni 
sound — are  all  worth  a  visit.  The  offices  of  the  Tn\ns-Atl:ujtic 
Telegi*ajjh  Company  at  Knightstown  should  also  be  inspected. 


Valentia  Island. 

Dr.  Patrick  Lettei's,  D.P.H.,  Medictil  Officer  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  who  resides  at  Knightstown, 
Valentia  iHlaud,  co.  Kerry,  has  kindly  made  the  following  Rtijiort 
on  the  island  at  my  request : — 

'*  Valentia  Island,  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Kerry,  is  almost 
7  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  '2  miles. 
At  one  point  only  a  breadth  of  2^  miles  is  reached.  The 
sea-channel  separating  it  from  the  mainland  is  quite  10  miles 
in  length,  and  of  in*egular  contour.  At  the  narrowest  j>oint — 
opposite  the  village  of  Portmagee — the  ferry  is  only  a  goo^l 
furlong  across.  The  widest  point  is  opposite  the  buildings  of 
the  Anglo-American  Cable  Co.,  south  of  Knightstown,  where  it 
is  II  miles  across  to  the  mainland.  The  feny  at  Knightstown.  by 
which  railway-travcllcre  cross,  is  a  little  under  half-a-mile  in 
breadth.  In  the  4i  miles'  stretch  between  the  widest  and 
narrowest  points,  the  channel  has  an  average  width  of  more 
than  half-a-mile. 
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"  Generally  speaking,  the  surface  is  hillj,  the  higher  ground 
being  towards  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  island.  At  both  extremities 
of  the  island,  whose  long  axis  runs  in  an  east-north-east  and  west- 
south-west  direction,  the  elevation  rcjiohes  between  800  and 
000  feet.  High  ground  stretches  between  these  two  points, 
which  sinks  however,  near  the  centre,  to  under  200  feet. 
From  tins  elevated  ridge,  the  surface  slopes  gradually  to  sea- 
level  on  the  side  facing  the  umiidaiid,  but  the  Atlantic  const, 
all  round  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  island,  is  formed  of 
high  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Valentia  is  not  very  well  sheltered 
against  any  wind.  The  higher  ground  to  the  north  and  west 
affords  some  slight  protection  against  winds  blowing  from  these 
points   to  the  opposite   low-lying  parts.      The   prevailing  south- 

festerly  winds  have  free  play  up  the  channel,  inside  the  basin 
'formed  by  the  elevated  part  of  the  island  anti  a  mnge  of  hills  on 
the  mainland,  distant  about  r]  miles,  and  about  1,000  feet  high. 
Occupying  the  centre  of  the  northern  ajjprojich  to  Valentia 
Harbour  from  the  ocean  is  the  irregularly-shaped  snvall  island  of 
Beiiinish.  This  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  is 
a  favourite  summer  resort  for  picnics.  On  account  of  its  fine 
sandy  beach,  Bcginish  is  also  frequented   for  sea-bathing. 

"Geologically,  Valentia  forms  part  of  the  great  Old  Red  Sandstone 
formation,  which  stretches  across  Kerry  and  Cork  into  Waterford 
county.  The  famous  Valentia  slates,  which  in  bygone  days  were 
extensively  quarried  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  belong 
to  this  fonnation.  Over  almost  the  whole  island  the  surface  is 
composed  of  bog  of  different  thicknesses.  In  the  western  parts 
this  affords  fuel  for  the  inhabitants,  but  elsewhere  it  is  a  very 
thin  layer,  usually  from  12  to  18  inches  only.  Beneath  this  is  found 
either  yellow  clay  or  rubble.  At  the  telegraph-station,  the 
surface  bog  is  1  foot  thick,  l^ene^ith  which  is  a  layer  of  6  feet 
of  rubble.  Undernwith  this  is  fouml  *A  feet  of  bluish  clay,  and 
then  the  solid  rock,  which  is  thus  about  10  feet  from  the  surface. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  n>ck  is  of  very  considemble  thickness.  It 
is  exceedingly  hard,  as  the  tools  of  workmen  at  present  engageii  in 

water-boring  operations  show.     At  a  depth  of  67  feet  from  the 
surface,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has  been  found. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  sui*face  soil  is  not  very  retentive  of 
moisture  where  there  is  any  slope.    In  some  of  the  low-ljing  spots 
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in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  moisture  of  soil  is  excessire; 
and  it  is  only  in  very  dty  seasons  that  crops  are  satisfactory.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  Valentia,  however,  there  is  a  good  fiill  for 
drainage,  and  fields  and  roads  dry  rapidly  after  the  heaviest 
showers. 

"  The  general  absence  of  trees  in  Valentia  does  not  accord  very 
well  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  island — Dairbhre — which 
signifies  an  oak  forest.  The  Irish-speaking  natives  still  call  the 
island  Dairery.  Remains  of  trees  are  occasionally  dug  up  where  the 
layer  of  bog  is  deep,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  trees 
which  send  their  roots  to  any  depth  could  flourish  in  the  barren 
clay  subsoil  which  commonly  abounds.  The  general  bareness  of 
the  island  in  respect  of  trees  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  woods 
around  Glanleam,  the  seat  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  These  give  to 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  overlooking  the  harbour,  an  aspect  of 
great  natural  beauty  and  freshness.  If  trees  were  planted  judi- 
ciously around  dwellings  throughout  the  island,  they  would  afford 
considerable  protection  from  the  winds,  to  which  Valentia  is,  from 
its  geographical  position,  exposed.  They  would  also  be  of  distinct 
hygienic  value  by  removing  excessive  moisture  fix)m  the  soil,  and 
by  purifying  both  soil  and  air  by  their  roots  and  green  leaves. 

"  A  few  facts  in  reference  to  the  phenology  of  Valentia  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  For  them  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Delap, 
wife  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  rector  of  the  parish.  The  Arum 
Lily,  Calla  ^tkiopica,  thrives  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air  all  the 
winter,  blooming  continuously  and  very  profusely  from  Januaiy  (in 
mild  years)  all  through  the  summer,  a  good  clump  often  canying 
thirty  to  forty  splendid  blooms.  The  Maitdavilla  Suavolens,  con- 
sidered essentially  a  warm  greenhouse  plant  elsewhere,  here  grows 
and  blooms  outside  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  also  seeded  freely 
out  of  doors  in  one  warm  summer.  A  heliotrope  has  stood  out 
the  winters  for  many  years  at  Glanleam,  and  was  in  bloom  in 
November.  The  Fuchsia  Rtccartoni  is  in  Valentia  almost  a  weed, 
growing  any  and  everywhere,  forming  hedges  which  are  so  lux- 
uriant as  to  be  almost  irrepressible,  and  even  making  its  way 
through  stone  walls.  This  does  not  die  down  all  through  the 
winter,  but  remains  full  of  sap,  and  at  the  flrst  mild  day  bursts  into 
leaf  and  blooms,  often  during  the  middle  of  winter.  In  shrubs, 
we  have  the  Azalea  Indica  and  Benihari^ia  f^agifera,  both  bloom- 
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iijg  freely.  An  Indian  shnib,  Drimys  Wintcri^  has  been  at  Gtan- 
leam  in  full  and  Inxnriant  blossom  early  in  April,  and  fruits 
abundantl}'  eveiy  year.  Some  South  American  trees  also  flourish 
at  (lianleam  in  the  open.  Wild  flowers  ai'e  in  great  profusion,  and 
several  delicate  species  of  ferns  are  luxuriant  beyond  description 

the  depth  of  winter. 

*'  Birds  of  passage  visit  Valentia  in  season.  The  cuckoo  is  heard 
at  the  end  of  April ;  the  maybird  (whiuibrclj  comes  in  May,  and 
remains  till  July.     Gannets  breed  largely  in  these  waters. 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  the  mildness  of  Valentia  winters  that 
cattle  and  sheep  may  remain  out  all  through  the  winter. 

"  Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  soil,  herbage  is  deficient  in 
nutritive  qualities,  and  cattle  as  a  consequence  are  small  It  is 
often  observed,  however,  that  animals  &tten  and  thrive  during  the 
winter,  when  they  do  not  do  so  in  the  summer.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  immature  and  bad  qiiality  of  the  grass  in  the 
summer,  which  is  fully  ripe  in  the  winter,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
better  nutritious  properties  of  roots  for  cattle-feeding  when  these 
are  preserved  for  some  time  before  consumption,  their  digestibility 
being  increased. 

"  Tlie  effects  of  ocean  carrents  upon  the  climate  of  Valentia  are 
obvious.  The  island  is,  from  the  geographical  position,  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  climate  is,  therefore, 
typically  an  insular  one.  The  remarks  which  follow  in  reference 
to  meteorological  factors  are  deduced  from  tables  compiled  for  a 
perio!  of  twenty-three  years  at  the  Observatory  in  Valentia  Island, 
before  its  transference  to  the  mainland  a  few  years  ago.  From 
the  table  giving  mean  monthly  and  annual  temperature  during 
the  period  1869-1891,  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  whole  period  was  51  *0.  For  the  histrum  1871-75  half  n 
degree  more  (5r'5)  is  recorded.  The  variability  from  year  to  year 
in  this  fiictor  of  mean  annua)  temperature  is  very  small — usually 
only  a  few  decimal  points  of  a  degree — but  one  year  (1869) 
recorded  52''3,  and  another  (1879)  only  49  *2.  Both  years  are, 
however,  distinctly  exceptional,  as  no  other  year  of  the  twenty- 
three  actually  reached  52'  or  fell  below  50'*1. 

"  The  highest  mean  monthly  tomperature  for  the  whole  period, 
oO''^.  is  reached  in  August,  and  the  lowest.  44  9,  in  December. 
January  gives  45'''2,  February    45  3,  and   I^larch  45*4.      These 
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figures  show  a  rcninrkablo  unifomiity  of  temperature  during  the 
four  coldest  months  of  th*?  year.  Tho  mean  temperature  for  July 
is  o8"'7»  while  June  and  September  each  show  5G""6.  Here  again, 
during  the  warmest  months,  the  changes  from  month  to  month 
are  also  very  small.  Of  the  remaining  months,  April  shows  a 
mean  temperature  of  48  5,  Ma}'  of  52  1,  October  of  51' 7,  and 
November  of  4>7'''H.  During  the  season  of  increasing  temperatures 
the  largest  increment  of  heat  (4  '5)  is  found  between  May  and  June. 
When  temperature  is  fallings  the  greatest  decrease  (4''9)  is  shown 
from  September  to  October,  after  which  the  fall  to  December  is  vety 
stea^iy.  Some  of  the  possibilities  of  high  mean  temperature  in 
winter  are  worth  mentioning — thus  41)' 0  was  recorded  for  Decem- 
ber 1873,  49''-2  in  January  1875,  48^7  in  February  lH69.and48 '5 
in  March  1880.  Similarly,  to  show  cool  summer  temperatures. 
55"*5  was  recorded  in  July  1879,  and  57  *0  in  August  IKKl.  The 
warmest  month  in  the  twenty-three  years  was  August  1880,  when 
the  mean  temperature  stood  at  G2''*H.  The  coldest  month  during 
the  same  long  period  was  January  1881,  with  a  mean  temperature 
of  38^-6  only. 

"  If  we  now  examine  the  table  giving  Mean  Himrhf  Values  for  air 
temperature  in  each  month  during  twenty  years.  1871-1890,  it  is 
found  that  the  highest  temperatures  occur  at  3  p.m.  from  February 
to  September,  and  at  2  p.m.  from  October  to  Januar)-.  The  lowest 
temperatures  are  ibund  at  4  a.m.  in  June  and  July;  at  5  a.m.  in 
May ;  at  6  a.m.  in  February,  March,  April,  August,  September  and 
October ;  and  at  S  jum.  in  November,  December  and  Januar}'. 
As  the  extent  of  range  of  hourly  temperatures  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  ventilation  by  open  windows,  and 
especially  of  this  means  of  natural  ventilation  of  bedrooms  during 
the  sleeping  houi^,  this  Uible  appears  to  be  one  of  much  practical 
interest.  Taking  the  meiin  figures  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year  collectively,  the  greatest  heat  at  3  p.m.  is  SS^^O,  and  the  least 
at  5  a.in.  48  -94,  thus  showing  a  range  of  4°7  only.  Taking  up 
the  months  one  by  one,  the  range  in  January  is  2  "0;  in  Februar}'. 
3  '2;  in  March,  5''1 ;  April,  6  6;  May.  7  *4;  June,  7'1;  July.  6  '1 : 
August,  6-2.  September,  o'-4;  October,  4^1;  November,  2'-9; 
December,  2'^*4. 

"  As  the  problem  of  bedroom  ventilation  is  in  most  localities* 
considered  to   be   more  difiicult   of  solution  in  winter  than  in 
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summer,  the  very  small  range  between  the  warmest  and  coldest 
hours  throughout  December,  January  and  February,  as  well  as 
November,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  tempemturo  alone  is  ftot 
the  difficulty  in  Valentia.  The  force  and  velocity  of  the  entering 
current  of  air  is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  it  seems  more 
necessary  to  have  arrangements  for  breaking  the  force  of  the 
entering  air  than  for  raising  its  temperature.  Practically,  widely- 
openetl  windows  can  be  tolerated  during  the  summer  nights  in 
Valentia  when  only  light  bn^ezes  blow^  but  there  are  very  few 
occasions  even  in  winter  when  windows  must  be  completely  shut. 
This  is  my  personal  experience,  but  I  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  |>eople  to  abandon  their  time-honoured  custom  of  sleeping 
with  windows  entii-ely  closed. 

''The  next  table  calling  for  remark  Ls  that  giving  the  Mean 
Monthly  and  Annual  Maxiniutii  Temperature  during  the  period 
l8()i*-18f)L  The  mean  annual  maximum  temperature  for  the 
whole  jK'riud  was  55''.S.  August  and  December  are  again  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  the  months,  the  former  showing  04  "2  and 
the  latter  48  '3.  The  highest  mean  maximum  temperature 
recorded  was  69""8  in  August  1880.  Taking  the  four  winter 
months  again  for  the  whole  period,  the   mean   maximum    tem- 

rature  for  January  is  found  to  be  48^-4;  for  February,  48'*7;  and 
or  March,  4 J*  '7,  The  maximum  temperatures  in  winter  are  thus 
seen  to  exhibit  the  same  character  of  unchangeableness,  noticed 
also  in  the  case  of  the  mean  temperatures. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  table  of  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Minimuiti 
Temperature,  it  is  found  that  4(>'"5  is  the  mean  of  the  entire  period 

twenty-three  years.     August  shows  54'  "G  and  December  40^'7. 

i  is  noteworthy  that  March  records    almost  as  low  a  figure  as 

ember  (40  '8),  that  January  gives  41' '2,  and   February  4r'4. 

Here  again  there  is  marked  uniformity  of  minimum  temperature 

throughout  the  winter. 

The  next  table  is  that  showing  Extra^u  Maximum.  Temperatures 

r  each  month  and  year  fiorn  18G9  to  1891.    The  highest  of  these 

xtreme  tigures  for  the  whole  period  was  82^^  3,  which  occurred  in 

August  1869.     In  only  one  other  August — that  of  1874 — was  an 

treme   temperature   of  80^    recordetl.     In   July    1878   a  tem- 

rature  of  80''1  was  recorded,  and  in  June  1887  the  extreme 
maximum  temperature  rose  to  SO^'G.     These  few  instances  of  high 
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temperature  however,  only   emphasize  the   infrequency  of  s\ich 
temperatures  iii  Valentia. 

"Turning  to  the  table  for  Extreme  Minimum.  Temperatures  for 
the  months  and  years  of  the  same  period,  1869  to  185)1,  the  lowest 
recorded  (24''6)  was  in  January  1881.  December  1886  gave 
26'-8;  February  1873,  25^*2;  March  1891,  28*7.  The  lowest 
recorded  temperature  for  any  August  was  42"'9,  and  for  any  July. 
44*^*8.  The  number  of  times  the  minimum  was  below  the  freezing- 
point  was  companitively  small.  This  occurred  in  January  in  13 
yeare,  in  February  in  8,  in  March  in  12,  in  April  in  1,  in 
November  in  4,  and  in  December  in  14  years. 

"  Vapour  tension  results  are  recorded  in  a  table  giving  Mcad 
Monthly  and  Annual  values  for  the  same  twenty-three  years- 

"The  mean  fur  the  whole  period  was  '312  inch.  August  records 
the  highest  tigure,  "415  inch,  and  March  the  lowest,  "245  inch. 
December  shows  '249  ;  January  253  ;  and  February  "254  inch. 

"  Relative  himildity  is  also  given  for  the  same  period  in  a  table 
showing  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  values.  The  mean  for  the 
whole  period  of  twenty-three  years  was  83  per  cent.  Relative 
humidity  i.s  highest  in  January  and  February,  each  month  showing 
85  per  cent,  and  lowest  in  May,  which  gives  79  per  cent. 

"  The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Valentia  amounts  to  57*7  inches 
In  1877,  the  fall  (68*6  inches)  was  the  heaviest  in  the  i>eriod.  In 
1887,  only  43  7  Inches  fell.  January  is  found  to  be  the  wettest 
month,  its  average  being  6*5  inches.  May  gives  the  least  rain  of 
any  month,  its  average  being  only  33  inches.  June  and  April  art 
the  next  driest  months,  their  falls  being  respectively  S'(5  and  8*8 
inches.  A  fall  of  10  inches  in  one  month  is  so  rare  that  it  i« 
interesting  to  note  that  this  occurred  in  four  months  only  within 
the  twenty-three  years.  These  very  wet  months  were  Febniaiy 
1883,  March  1884,  October  1891,  and  November  1877. 

*'  It  is  equally  rare  to  find  a  month  with  less  than  1  inch  of 
miufall,  but  thtTu  are  also  four  instances  of  this  recorded  in  the 
period  dealt  with.  These  remarkably  dry  months  were  February 
1891,  May  1876.  June  1870,  and  November  1879.  Next  to  Janu- 
ary,  the  wettest  months  in  an  ordinary  year  in  Valentia  ore 
December,  6  inches ;  October,  5-8;  November,  5*5  ;  February,  5  1 
Intermediate  between  the  wet  and  dry  months  come  August. 
4"8  inches;  September,  47  \  March  and  July,  each  41  inches. 
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The  average  number  of  days  of  rain  in  the  year  (limit  0*005 
inch)  is  248.  In  the  wettest  year,  above  referred  to,  the  min  fell 
on  288  days,  and  in  the  driest  on  1 94  da}^ 

"  The  number  of  days  in  each  month  on  which  some  rain  falls 
has  been  recoi'ded  during  the  interval  1869  to  1891,  and  means 
have  been  calculated  for  the  separate  months.  In  January 
and    December   some    rain    falls   on    23   days,   in   October  and 

oveniber  on  22  days,  in  February,  July  and  August  on  21 
ays,  in  March  and  September  on  20  days,  in  April  and  May  on 
18  days,  and  in  June  on  17  days.  Since  these  nMiords  were 
taken,  my  impression  is  that  we  have  had  some  exceptionally 
dry  Aprils  and  Mays,  during  which  water  supplies  became  very 
scanty. 

*'  Snow  and  hail  are  rare  phenomena  in  Valentia.  When  hail 
falls  it  is  in  winter  usually,  and  is  soft,  and  not  connected  with 
thunder.  This  phenomenon  in  twenty-two  years  i^ccurred  15  times 
in  Januarj',  14  times  in  November,  1 1  time«  in  February  and 
September,  12  times  in  August  and  October,  7  times  in  March, 
June,  July  and  December,  and  only  4  times  in  April  and  May. 
Fog  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon  in  Valentia.  I  can  only  recall  one 
dense  fog  in  six  years'  residence  in  the  island,  which  passed  away 
in  a  couple  of  hours. 

"Sunshine  reconls  for  t^n  years  are  available,  tuid  are  given  in 
percentages  of  the  possible  amounts.  Avemge  figures  show  the 
month  of  May  to  give  over  43  per  cent.,  but  April  and  June  follow 
close  with  41  and  40  per  cent.  resj>ectively.  December  gives  less 
Bmishine  than  any  other  month — 19  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  46  J  hours.  In  January  56  hours  of  sunshine  may  bo 
expected;  in  Febioiary,  73  ;  in  March,  132;  in  April.  169  ;  in  May, 
20f) ;  in  June,  198;  in  July,  158;  in  August,  161  ;  in  September. 
122 ;  in  October,  98  ;  in  November,  60. 

"  I  have  no  available  tables  of  the  force,  direction,  or  velocity  of 

the  wind,  but  it  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  the  air  is  perfectly  still 

&t  ValentijL     During  the  winttT  months  gales  are  rather  fi*equent, 

and  occasionally  violent.     In   summer  gentle  refreshing   breezes 

prevail.      Barometrical   pressure  reaches   its  maximum  in  June 

29973,  and  its  minimum,  29850,  in  April,  the  total  amplitude 

being  therefore  01 23  inch.     The  absolute  extremes  of  pressure  show 

a  considerable  range,  from  30*940  inches  on  January  14,  1891,  to 
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28*070  inches  on  January  15.  1871,  giving  a  difference  of  2870 
inches.  The  total  range  of  the  barometer  exceeds  2  inches  in  all 
the  months  from  Septembi?r  to  March  inclusive,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing five  months — April  to  August — it  exceeds  li  inches  with  the 
exception  of  July,  in  which  it  records  r425  inches.  This  is  for  the 
whole  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

"  As  July  gives  the  lowest  range,  January  gives  the  highest,  2870 
inches.  November  comes  second  with  2*462  inches,  and  March 
third  with  2*420  inches.  The  mercury  has  never  fallen  below  2i> 
inches  in  either  June  or  July  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty- 
three  years." 

On  the  foUowing  page  a  table  is  given  showing  the  meteoro- 
logical data  at  Valentia  in  abstract  during  the  twenty-fivt  years 
ending  w;ith  1895. 

"  Drainage  in  the  island  of  Valentia  with  few  exceptions  is  not 
in  accordance  ^vith  modem  ideas.  Two  rudely-constructed  and 
S(|uarely-biult  sewers  carry  the  sewage  of  the  village  of  Knighte- 
town  to  the  sea,  )is  well  as  storm-water.  Many  of  the  smaller 
houses  have  no  drainage  whatever.  During  the  autumn  months, 
when  fiwh-curing  is  carried  on  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  slate 
yard,  the  filthy  water  in  which  the  fish  have  been  washed,  with 
much  of  the  offal,  is  carried  to  the  sea  through  the  old-fashioned 
sewers  referred  to,  and  a  ilecidod  nuiivinoe  is  created,  which  \» 
m^isked  by  the  sprinkling  of  deodorants.  The  true  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  have  the  Jndustr}'  transferred  to  Heating  hulks  in  the 
harbour,  or  to  the  mainland. 

"  At  the  telegmph-staliou  the  drainage  is  good,  the  only  fault 
being  that  the  earthenware  pipes  are  unnecessarily  large.  The)' 
are,  however,  exceedingly  well  flushed,  and  no  nuisjince  is  ever 
observed.  All  the  telegraph  houses  are  supplied  with  water-closet? 
\vith  water  waste-preventing  cisterns.  Farmers'  houses  through- 
out the  islands,  genendly  speaking,  have  no  drainage.  A  manuiv 
heap  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  close  proximity  to  the  dwelling,  and 
liquid  filth  is  allowed  to  run  away  into  rude  channels  to  percolate 
where  it  will.  Having  no  sanitary  office  in  the  locality.  I  cannot 
bring  these  defects  before  the  authorities.  If  Valentia  is  to 
become  a  health  resort,  however,  a  good  deal  of  s&nitaiy  work 
must  be  undertaken.  For  houses  near  the  sea,  the  fall  is  good  for 
drainage.     Elsewhere  earth-closets  would  be  a  preferable  s}'stem. 
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Cesspools  and  underground  drains  at  a  distance  from  the  soa  arc,  I     n 
think,  objectianable,  ^H 

"  With  reference  to  water  supply  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  th^^ 
present  surfiice  water  only  is  consumed  in  Valentia,  This  is 
procured  from  shallow  wells  and  land-springs,  and  in  a  few 
instances  rain-water  is  used.  The  telegraph-station  and  village  of 
Knightstown  are  presently  supplied  from  the  same  source,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  telegraph  supply  is  very  carefully  filtered 
through  sand  and  gravel,  while  the  village  supply  is 
indifferently  filtered. 

"  All  Valentia  waters  show  an  undue  amount  of  chlorine,  but 
after  careful  study,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  source 
of  this  is  the  sea-spray,  and  not  animal  ]>ollution.  The  telegraph 
water  gives  47,  parts  per  100,000  t»f  chlorine,  an  amount  which, 
in  inland  localities,  might  justly  excite  suspicion.  Its  hardness 
is  about  5*5  degs.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  albuminoid 
ammonia,  but  this  is  clearly  of  vegetable  origin.  No  diseases 
traceable  to  water  have  arisen  in  the  telegraph-station  since  ray 
appointment  as  medical  officer  six  years  ago,  and  I  think,  generally 
throughout  the  island,  that  water-borne  disease  is  very  rare 

"In  eonsetjucncc  of  failure  in  the  amount  of  water  requii 
bj  the  telegraph  operators  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
some  recent  years,  boring  operations  are  presently  being  carried 
out.  Water  was  struck  about  30  feet  from  the  surface  and 
good  amount,  but  its  quality  was  not  satisfactory,  on  account  off 
large  impregnation  with  iron  and  its  strone  odour  of  sulphurett 
hydrogen.  Oa  deeper  boring  the  quality  improved,  and  by  pipi 
the  bore-hole  down  to  exclude  the  strongly  ferruginous  water  fi 
found,  a  potable  supply  will,  I  think,  be  obtained. 

"The  last  sample  examined  contained  the  same  amount  of  chlori 
as  the  surface  water,  but  had  double  the  hardness  and  still  about 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  iron  to  the  gallon.     This  quantity  is 
considerable,  and  will  probably  fall   out  of  solution  on  sto 
Organically  it  is  pure.     In  support  of  iny  opinion  that  the  sea 
the  source  of  so  much  chlorine  in  our  waters,  I  examined  frvsbly 
falling  rain  recently  from  my  own  roof,  and  found  it  to  contain  I'D 
parts  per  100,000  of  chlorine.     Salt  spray  is  readily  carried  by  th« 
winds,  and  must  be  the  source  of  the  excess  of  chlorine 

"  With  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  particular  diseases,  I  m 
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be  brief,  as  I  do  not  hold  auy  poor-law  appointment,  and  can  only 
speak  from  impressions  formed. 

'*  Ayucmia  and  Ddrility. — I  should  say  that  neither  are  common. 
I  have  met  a  few  cases  of  pronounced  anaemia  amongst  servants 
girls,  but  not  many.  One  case  in  a  tittle  child  attracted  my  notice 
as  I  was  driving  round  the  island.  The  markedly  aniemic  fece 
made  me  dismount  to  make  inquiries.  I  found,  although  a  cow 
was  kept,  that  this  child  never  tasted  milk.  It  had  all  to  go  to 
make  the  butter,  and  the  parents  fetl  this  two-year-old  infant  on 
bread  and  tea.     Of  course  the  aniemia  was  easily  understotni. 

"  Scroftiloits  Diseases. — These  must  be  rare.     I  have  seen  none. 

"  Phthisis. — Exceeding!}'  rare.  My  exj»erience  is  six  or  seven  cases 
in  as  many  years,  and  mostly  amongst  those  who  are  not  natives. 

"  Bronchitis  and  Catan'k. — Not  common. 

**  Pnckt^nionia. — I  have  had  to  deal  with  a  few  cases  both  of  the 
croupous  and  catarrhal  t^^s,  btit  only  a  few. 

'*  Pkwrisy. — No  case  seen  by  me. 

"  Asihna. — No  case  of  spasmodic  asthma  observed. 

''Acute  Rtnal  Dropsy. — I  do  nob  think  this  at  all  usual. 

"  Chronic  Alhiminuria. — I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases  only, 

**  Calculus  and  Gravel. — I  do  not  think  these  complaints  exist 
here. 

"  Bheumatiam  a?id  Ncuralffia. — I  have  met  with  no  caee  of  acute 
rheumatic  fever,  but  have  seen  several  subacute  cases,  and  also  a 
good  deal  of  neuralgia.  The  latter  proceeds,  I  think,  for  the  most 
part  from  diseased  teeth,  and  I  do  not  think  the  climate  should 
be  held  in  any  way  responsible  for  it. 

"  Skin.  Diseases — Not  prevalent. 

"  Malarial  Affections, — Non-existent. 

'*  Typhoid  Fever. — I  have  met  two  cases  only — one  imported 
from  Kanturk.co.  Cork,  the  other  the  result  of  drinking  well-water, 
which  I  found  seriously  piilluted  on  exauiiiiation. 

"Diarrhoea, — Not  common,  even  in  July,  August  or  Septoniber. 

"ScaHet  Fever. — A  few  coses  occur  annually  in  the  island,  but  are 
always  imported,  usually  from  Cahirciveen. 

"  Diphtheria. — About  six  years  ago,  four  or  five  sporadic  cases 
occurred — none  since.  At  that  time  I  traced  the  first  case  to 
importation  from  London  by  the  wife  of  a  telegraph  clerk. 

"  Endemic  Sore  Throat. — Unknown. 
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"  A  recent  epidemic  of  vi-eashs  was  attended  with  about  twenty 
deaths^  amon^t  whom  unfortunately  were  several  adults.  Most 
of  these  deaths  rasulted  from  secondary  bronchial  and  pneumonic 
complications,  and  the  widespread  character  of  the  epidemic  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
visitation  of  measles.  In  a  place  circumstanced  as  Valentia  is,  I 
hold  that  zymotic  diseases  should  not  prevail.  I  base  this  opinion 
upon  my  own  experience  within  the  past  six  years,  in  which  I  have 
hod  to  deal  in  turn  with  diphtheria,  sciirlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid. 
and  whooping-cough.  In  every  instance,  with  the  exception  of 
one  case  of  typhoid,  I  have  traced  the  origin  to  an  outside  source. 

"The  most  common  cause  of  death  in  Valentia  seems  to  me  to  be 
old  age.  The  local  registrar,  who  is  not  a  medical  man.  informed 
me  some  time  ago  that  the  largo  number  of  deaths  of  persons  aged 
eighty  upwards  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Registrar-General,  and 
Valentia  wiis  referred  to  specially  in  one  of  his  Quarterly  Reptirtii 
on  this  account. 

"  I  have  personal  knowledge  that  one  case  of  hay  asthma  of 
many  years'  standing  has  quite  disappeared  since  the  patient  took 
up  residence  in  the  island  some  years  ago.  In  this  case,  the 
asthmatic  symptoms  were  well  pronounced — chloroform  having 
been  used  now  and  then  for  their  relief  The  patient  has  not  ex- 
perienced as  much  as  a  sneeze  since  he  came  to  Valentia.  I  think 
the  island  deserves  a  trial  for  troublesome  cases  of  this  disease,  for 
which  the  high  relative  humidity  of  Valentia  seems  suitable. 

"  As  a  health  resort  for  case~s  of  incipient  phthisis.  I  also  think  that 
Valentia  would  give  good  results.  The  disease  is  not  a  prevalen; 
one  amongst  the  natives,  who  live  chieHy  by  farming  and  fishing 
combined,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

"  Patrick  Lftters." 

From  Cahirclveen  the  visitor  is  carried  back  by  rail  to  either 
Tralee  or  Killarney.  The  route  is  extremely  picturesque.  After 
leaving  Cahirciveen  the  line  rises  several  hundred  feet  to  a  moun- 
tain station  called  Kells — on  one  side  stands  Knocknadob,  2,260 
feet ;  on  the  other,  Coomacarrea,  2.542  feet,  belonging  to  the 
Iveragh  ranga  A  steep  incline  thence  carries  the  line  on  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Dingle  Bay.  another  of  the  Kerr^*  fiords. 
The  train  passes  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Glenbeigh  and 
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skirts  Caragh  Lake,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
Camin-tual,  the  highest  mountjiiii  in  Ireland  (3,414  feet),  and  the 
precipitous  range  of  the  MacgilHcuddy  Reeks. 

From  the  niilway  line  a  gloriouK  iKtiiorama  spreads  out  before  the 
eye  along  the  northern  shore  of  Dingle  Bay.  In  the  extreme  west- 
north-west  are  the  Blasket  Islands  out  in  the  open  Atlantic.  The 
mainland  ends  at  Slcti  Head  (7C6  feet),  with  the  sea  cliffs  of  Mount 
Eagle  (1,G95  feet)  a  mile  or  more  to  the  northward.  Further  away 
to  the  north-west  Brandon  Hill  rises  to  3,127  feet.  Due  north  is 
Beenoskee  (2,713  feet),  and  to  the  north-eastward  in  the  direction 
of  Tralee  the  Slieve  Mish  range  towers  to  2,796  feet  in  Baurtre- 
gaum.  and  2,715  feet  in  Caherconree.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
winding  shores  of  the  Dingle  Peninsula  from  Slea  Head  to  Castle- 
maine  Harbour,  and  nearer  still  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  bay. 


Glenbeioh. 

Olenbelgh  (or  Glanbehy)  is  beuutifidly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  wootied  valley  through  which  a  mountain  stream,  the  Behy, 
flows  into  Rossbeigh  Creek  from  its  source  in  Lough  Coomasaharn, 
celebrate*!  for  its  awe-inspiring  precipices.  There  is  a  comfortable 
hotel  near  the  railway-station,  but  it  is  distant  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  where  there  is  good  sea-bathing  on  a  strand  upwards  of 
2  miles  in  length.  The  Caragh  and  Dooks  9-ho!e  golf-links  are 
on  the  neighbouring  sands  of  Rossbeigh  Peninsula  at  the  head  of 
Dingle  Bay.  At  Dooks  the  railway  company  have  placed  a  flag 
station  for  the  convenience  of  golfers.  In  ;tddition  to  bathing 
and  golf,  Glenbeigh  offers  the  attractions  of  both  fresh  and  salt- 
water Ashing,  and  of  boating. 


Caragh  Lake. 

Caragh  Lake    is  a  station  en  the  Cahirciveen  and    Valentia 

branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  7  miles 
from  KiUorglin,  whence  there  is  a  fine  drive  of  13  miles  by  road 
to  Killamey  along  the  river  Laune.  The  Southern  Hotel  on  the 
side  of  thebeautiftil  Caragh  Lake  is  within  half-armile  of  the  railway- 
station.     The  house  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  wooded 
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shore  of  the  lake,  commanding  a  full  view  of  CarrEm-tual  and  the 
Macgillicuddy  Reeks.  The  scenery  of  this  locality  is  unrivalled 
even  by  Killarney.  To  the  lover  of  nature  the  attractions  of 
Caragh  are  innumerable,  whilst  for  the  sportsman  there  is  salmon 
and  trout  fishing  on  the  lake  and  river,  rough  shooting  and  golf- 
ILnks,  all  within  a  short  distance. 

A  salmon  and  trout  hatchery  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
hotel  grouiids,  and  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest. 

Caragh  Lake  curves  inland  for  a  distance  of  3i  miles,  pene- 
trating the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Some  two  miles  up  the 
Caragh  river  is  the  village  of  Olencar.  A  little  beyond  it 
Olencar  Hotel  stands  on  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  fir-trees.  This  hostelry  is  the  headquarters  for  shooting 
and  fishing.  The  shooting  is  free,  and  extends  over  25,000 
acres.  From  Glencar  there  is  a  fine  drive  by  a  new  road 
through  the  mountains  across  the  Kenmaie  Peninsula  to  Parkui- 
silla.  The  scenery  of  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  of  Glencar 
is  wildly  magnificent.  The  route  then  lies  through  the  Pa«  of 
Ballaghheama,  a  deep  and  narrow  defile  through  mountains  which 
rise  abruptly  2,000  feet  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  gorge.  Lough 
Brin  is  then  pa.sse<l,  and  the  descent  to  the  sea  is  made  by  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  »o  on  to  Parknasilla.  From  Caragb 
CasfcU'  to  Parknasilla  is  about  32  miles.  Another  fine  drive  is 
from  Glencar  to  Waterville  by  Loughs  Derriana  and  Naniona  in 
the  heart  of  the  Iveragh  and  Dunkerron  mountains,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Coomeragh  river,  and  on  by  the  northern  shore  of 
Lough  Currane. 

The  l>ingle  Promontory  is  the  most  northern  of  the  remarkable 
mountainous  prolungatiuns  of  land  towards  the  south-west,  fonned 
by  the  anticHnals  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  west  of  Cork  and  in 
Kerry.  The  Irish  name  for  this  peninsula  is  Corkaguiny.  A  back- 
bone of  loft}''  mountains,  rising  to  3,127  feet  in  Brandon  Hill  in 
the  north-west,  runs  for  more  than  30  miles  through  the  district, 
the  northern  entmnce  to  which  is  at  Tralee  (population,  9,318X 
the  largest  seajK>rt  in  Kerry,  of  which  it  is  the  county  to^Ti.  The 
name  is  Traigh-Li,  in  the  Annals  of  Uu  Four  Mnstei^s,  that  is.  '*The 
Strand  of  Li."  From  Tralee,  a  good  road  runs  westward  along  the 
northern  coast  by  Blennerville,  a  suburb  which  is  also  connected 
with  Tralee  by  railway  and  by  a  ship-canal.     This  road  skirts  the 
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shores  of  Tralee  Bay  and  Brandon  Bay,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  long  low  sandy  promontory  running  4  miles  due 
north  from  Castlegregor}\  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  Beenoskee, 
2,713  feet  high.  Brandon  Bay  is  fringed  by  a  fine  strand,  and  it 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Brandon  Head,  a  spur  of  the  mighty 
pile  of  Brandon  Hill,  on  the  seaward  side  of  which  there  ait« 
tremendous  precipices.  The  Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Railway, 
31  miles  in  length,  connects  Tralee  with  the  southern  fiice  of 
Dingle  Promontor}',  the  summit-level  on  the  line  being  as  much 
as  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Further  west,  a  roatl  leads  across  the 
mountains  from  Brandon  Bay  to  Dingle  by  Connor  Pass,  a  rocky 
defile  between  Brandon  Hill  and  Connor  Mountain  (2,134  feet). 
attaining  a  suniniit-level  of  no  less  than  1,300  feet.  The  i*oad 
commands  splendid  views  of  the  Iveragh  mountains  and  Dingle  Bay. 
Along  the  north  shore  of  Diugle  Bjiy  a  road  nins  to  Dingle 
direct  from  Castlemaine,  the  southern  entrance  to  the  proraontorj* 
as  Tralee  is  the  northern.  This  coast- line  Ls  of  course  well  pro- 
tected by  the  mountain  ranges  from  northerly  winds,  and  it  also 
receives  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  sunshine  in  fine  wejither.  On  the 
ther  hand,  the  mountains  keep  the  sky  cloudy  in  unsettled 
eather,  and  rain  falls,  if  not  heavily,  at  least  frequently* — 
drizzle  and  Scotch  mist  being  of  common  occurrence.  On  or 
near  the  coast  there  are  a  few  seaside  places  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned. 


Inch, 


Inch  is  a  prett}'  village,  11  miles  west  of  Caatlemaine,  at  the 
head  of  a  sandy  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  which  juts  out  to 
a  distance  of  3  miles  into  Dingle  Bay  nearly  opptjsite  to  Ross- 
beigh  Point,  the  northern  end  of  Rossbeigh  Peninsula  already 
referred  to.  Both  these  peninsulas  consist  really  of  a  range  of 
sand-hills  from  30  to  40  feet  hi^h. 


Akascacl. 

Ana«caul,  10^  miles  east  of  Dingle  by  rail,  is  prettily  situated 
not  far  from  the  sea-shore. 
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DlKGLE. 

Dingle  (populatian,  1,7^4)  stands  at  the  head  of  a  sheltered  bay 
called  Dingle  Harbour,  on  the  west  shore  of  which  is  Buruham, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Yen  try.  Dingle  is  one  of  the  most  westerly  towns 
in  Ireland,  Its  connection  with  Tralee  by  railway  has  already 
developed  the  fishing  industry  in  the  district. 

Ventry  is  a  village  3  miles  west  of  Dingle  at  the  extreme  north 
of  Ventry  Harbour,  which  is  fringed  by  a  fine  bathing-strand. 

Smerwlck  is  on  the  west  coast  of  a  fine  sheltered  bay,  Hnierwick 
Harbour.  Neai-  it  there  are  ranges  of  splendid  searcliflfs.  The 
chief  elitfs  are  Sybil  Head  and  the  Three  Sisters,  to  the  we-st; 
Ballydavid  Head  and  Brandon  Head  to  the  east.  The  height 
of  these  stupendous  cliffs  varies  from  700  feet  to  1,000  feet. 

A  fine  description  of  a  sunset  of  exceptional  beauty  seen  from 
Sybil  Head  is  given  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Stokes.  F.R.S.,  D.C.L, 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  many  years  ago  to  William  Carleton,  the 
Irish  novelist.    The  description  of  the  scene  concludes  as  follows: — 

"  The  cliflf  from  which  we  contemplated  this  scene  was  covered 
with  lichens  and  mosses  of  various  colours.  It  stood  out  mighty 
and  stupendous,  facing  the  crimson  sun,  whose  deep  empurpled 
light  touched  the  whole  magnificent  mass  with  colour.  Then 
the  sun  finally  sank,  and  two  eagles  shot  out  far  below  us  from 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  rose  circling  and  wheeling  round  till 
they  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The  rich  colour  &ded  away. 
the  deep-tinted  fires  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  the  ideal  world 
vanished,  darkness  succeeded,  the  winds  as  it  were  leaped  into 
motion,  the  mighty  waters  began  to  heave,  and  there  remainef] 
before  us  nothing  but  the  desert  bosom  of  the  dark  Athuitic." 

Immediately  south  of  Sybil  Head  is  Ferriter's  Cove,  a  wild. 
rock-bound  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where,  in  1579,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Sanders,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  80  Spanianls  landed 
and  built  a  fort  on  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  Smerwick 
Harbour.  This  fort  was  called  Fori-dd-Oro,  because  one  of 
Frobisher's  ships,  supposed  to  be  laden  with  gold  (but  in 
reality  with  pyrites),  had  been  wrecked  here  the  year  before. 
About  3  miles  south  of  Ferriter's  Gove  and  5  miles  west  of 
Ventry   on  the    Blasket  South    is   what   Dr.   Alexander  Knox* 

'  Tfu  Irish  IViUering  Pldccs,  p.  241  :  Dublin.     Wni.  Curry  and  Co.,  1845. 
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calls  "  The  beautiful  and  perfectly  sheltered  vale  of  Dunquin," 
in  his  opinion  a  favoured  spot  well  adapted  as  an  eligibk  health 
resort  in  pulmonary  cases. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Tralee  Bay  there  is  fair  sea-bathing. 
A  branch  of  the  Waterford,  Limerick  and  Western  Railway  nms 
from  Tralee  to  Spa  (4 J  miles),  Kilfenora  (ijh  miles),  and  Fenit 
(8  miles).  There  is  deep  water  at  Fenit,  where  a  new  pier  has 
been  constructed,  enabling  large  vessels  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
There  are  but  two  passenger  trains  each  way  on  week-days,  and 
but  one  train  on  Sunda3rs,  on  the  Tralee  and  Fenit  branch. 


r         Ba 


Ballybunion. 


Ballybunion  (popidation,  253)  is  a  small  bnt  popular  watering- 
place  on  the  open  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  It  is  prettily 
situated  10  miles  distant  from  Listowel,  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  and  Western  Railway.  Ballybunion  is  very  accessible 
by  rail.  The  line  just  mentioned  carries  visitors  from  Limerick 
in  one  direction  and  in  the  other  from  Tralee  by  Ardfert.  where 
there  are  renowned  ecclesiastical  niins,  and  Listowel  (Tuathal's 
Fort),  a  fine  and  prosperous  town  of  3,566  inhabitants,  about 
7  miles  south  of  which  is  the  famous  Rattoo  round  tower,  92  feet 
high,  and  48  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base.  Listowel  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Feale,  celcbratcfl  for  its  salmon  and  trout. 

From  Listowel,  BaHybuaion  is  reached  by  a  remarkable  railway, 
on  the  Lartigue  principle  of  a  single  rail,  this  being  the  only 
example  of  such  a  line  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  engine 
and  carriages  ruu  on  a  raised  central  rail  supported  by  trestles 
3i  feet  high,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  side-rails  resting  on 
the  ground. 

The  coast  scenery  near  Ballybunion  is  of  extraordinary  interest, 
gigantic  cVi&s  being  hollowed  out  beneath  into  caves  extending 
into  intricate  passages  and  recesses.  The  largest  of  these  caves, 
known  as  '*  Neptune's  Hall  "  or  the  "  Pigeon  Cave,"  is  from  70  to 
80  feet  in  height.  At  Doon,  l.J  miles  north,  there  are  some 
striking  natural  arches  and  isolated  rocks,  carved  out  by  the 
action  of  the  Atlantic  waves.  Knockamore,  a  hill  880  feet  high, 
rises  to  the  north-eastward,  adding  to  the  fineness  of  the  scenerj'. 
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KlLLAUNEY. 

Killamey  (population  in  1901,  5,656)  is,  after  Tralee.  the  most 
important  town  in  Kerry.  It  is  about  a  mile  distant  towards  north* 
east  from  the  shore  of  the  lowest  of  the  far-fomed  Lakes  of  Killamoy, 
to  which  indeed  it  owes  any  prosperity  it  possesses.  The  town  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  celebrated  for  the  richness  and  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation.  Nowhere  in  the  British  Isles  is  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  shnibs  more  beautiful.  Hence  perhaps  the  name 
Killamey,  in  Irish  Oill-air'tuadh,  the  Church  of  the  Sloes.  There 
i.saniplo  and  first-class  hotel  accommodation  in  and  near  the  town. 

The  Great  Southern  Hotel  is  close  to  the  railway-station,  and 
stands  in  ornamental  grounds,  20  acres  in  extent.  The  Ro^-al 
Victoria  Hotel  is  li  miles  west  of  the  town,  situated  in  beautiful 
grounds,  which  slope  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lough  Leane,  as  the  lowest  and  largest  of  the  three  lakes 
is  called.  The  Lake  Hotel  is  near  Castlelough  Bay,  about  1} 
miles  due  south  of  the  town.  The  Muckross  Hotel,  3  miles  soiUJi 
of  Killamey,  is  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Muckross 
Abbey. 

The  Lakes  of  Killamey  are  three  in  number,  the  Upper  Lake. 
2k  mik'S  in  length  by  half-a-mile  in  breadth ;  the  Middle  (some- 
times called  Tore  or  Muckross  Lake),  2  miles  long  and  I 
broad:  and  the  Lower  Ltike,  or  Lough  Leane,  5 J  miles  long  auil 
2i  broiul.  The  three  are  connected  with  one  another  by  channels; 
the  entiiv  journey  therefore,  from  the  foot  of  the  Lower  to  the  head 
of  the  Upper  Like,  can  be  performed  by  boat. 

There  is  a  difference  in  level  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes 
of  only  4  feet,  the  upper  being  70  feet,  the  lower  66  feet,  above 
the  sea.  The  Upper  Lake,  430  acres  in  area,  embosomed  in 
mountains  and  studded  with  richly-wooded  islands,  probably  bears 
away  the  palm  for  beauty. 

The  waters  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  are  carried  to  the  sea 
by  the  river  Laune,  which  flows  by  KiUorglin  into  Castleraaine 
Harbour,  the  innenuont  recess  of  Dingle  Bay. 

The  Climate  of  Killamey. — A  meteorological  station  of  the 
second  oitier  had  been  until  recently  at  work  for  many  yeare  at 
Killamey  uuder  the  superintendence  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  O.  L. 
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Wynne,  M.A,,  D.D.  The  Archdeacon  read  a  paper  on  the  local 
climate  before  the  Royal  Meteorological  iSociety  on  April  21st,  188G.* 

Temperature. — The  climate  is  determined  partly  by  the 
geographical  position  of  KiHarney,  placed  as  it  is  within  14  miles 
of  Dingle  Bay,  1>*  miles  of  Kenmare  River,  and  40  miles  of  Valentia 
Island.  It  has  thus  the  benefit  of  pnjximity  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
But  the  temperature  is  locally  modified  by  a  remarkable  and 
iinlooketl-for  depression  of  the  minimum  readings  thruughout 
the  year.  It  might  fairly  have  been  expected,  from  the  reputa- 
tion for  mildness  and  relaxing  air  which  is  borne  by  Kilhiraey, 
that  the  mean  temperature  would  exceed  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  south  of  the  latitude  of  Dublin.  Such  is  not  tlie  case. 
A  comparison  of  the  observations  taken  at  KilJamey  with  those 
recorded  at  Valentia,  Dublin  (City  and  Phtenix  Park),  and 
Londonderry  shows  clearly  that  Killarney  in  to  be  credited  with 
low  minimum  temperatures  and  low  mean  temperatures  consequent 
on  these,  as  the  maxima  are  comparatively  high. 

Archdeacon  Wynne  considers  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Killarney  lies  in  a  great  irregular 
basin,  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges  for  about  a  third,  and  by- 
hilly  plains  elevated  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lakes 
through  the  great  portion  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
circle.  The  tendency  of  the  heated  air  to  ascend,  leaving  its 
place  to  be  occupied  by  a  colder  stmtuin,  probably  explains  the 
comparative  coolness  of  Killarney  at  and  near  the  lake  level,  a  fact 
subversive  of  the  papular  opinion  that  Killarney  has  a  ve^'  mild 
climate  indeed. 

RainfbJl. — The  following  table  gives  the  annual  rainfall  for  the 
four  years,  1MH2-18S5,  at  three  stations  in  and  near  Killarney,  com- 
paring the  figures  with  those  for  the  district  known  to  the  Meteor- 
ological Office  as  "  Ireland  South,"  and  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 

From  this  table  it  appeai-s  that  what  may  be  an  excessively  wet 
year  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  may  be  marked  by  comparative 
dryness  on  the  east  coast — an  observation  often  verified  by  the 
comparison  of  monthly  totals. 

'  This  i«por  was  published  in  the  Quarttriy  Journal  of  tho  Society,  vol.  xiu  uu. 
69,  p.  193.     July  1886. 
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Amount  of  Cloud. — Five  years'  obsen'ations  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  mean  proportion  of  cloud,  varying  little  with  the 
seasons,  is  slightly  over  70  per  cent.  It  is  about  the  same  at 
Londonderry,  but  is  substantially  lower  in  Dublin,  namely,  59  per 
cent.  Archdeacon  Wynne  somewhat  pathetically  observes  that  the 
percentage  of  cloud  at  Killurney  is  "  a  proportion  which  in  England 
is  characteristic  of  towns  in  the  Black  Countiys  and  of  such  placea 
aa  Bolton/' 
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*  In  Marcli  1884  the  mouritain-gange  wems  to  Itave  been  choked  with  SDow,  and 
tome  axDouit  of  precipitation  baa  be«n  tmngi^Ured. 
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The  Shannon. 

on  the  western  slopes  af  Cuilcagh  Mountain  (2,188  feet), 
on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  ancl  Cavan,  this  largest  of  Irish 
rivers  runs  a  majestic  course  of  more  than  220  miles  to  fell  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  headltuids  of  Loop  Hejid  in  Clare 
and  Keny  Head  in  Kerry.  These  headlands  are  7  miles  apart. 
The  catchment  basin  of  the  Shannon  is  no  less  than  C/J4ti  square 
miles.  In  its  course  the  Shannon  passes  through  a  chain  of  large 
hikes,  of  which  the  chief  aro  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Ree  (north  of 
Athlone),  and  Lough  Derg,  the  third  largest  lake  in  Ireland. 
From  Athlone  to  Killaloe  the  shores,  lakes,  and  islauda  of  the 
Shannon  present  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery.  The  Lower  Shannon  from  Limerick  to  the 
ocean  is  56  miles  in  length,  of  which  the  last  40  miles  afford  a 
free  and  unimpeded  navigation  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 


The  City  of  Limerick. 

Limerick  is  a  city  and  Parliamentary  borough,  situated  at  the 
inland  extremity  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  llOJ  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Dublin,  in  lat.  52^  35'  N. ;  long.  S^  35'  W.  The 
population  of  the  county  of  the  city  was,  in  1901, 38,085,  inhabiting 
about  6,000  housca 

Limerick,  the  "  City  of  the  Violat^l  Treaty,"  presents  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  visitor — King  John's  Castle,  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  the  Treaty  Stone,  and,  above  all,  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Shannon,  crossed  by  three  fine  bridges, — Thomond  Bridge. 
Wellesley  (now  Sarsfield)  Bridge,  and  Athlunkard  or  Park  Bridge 
— all  of  which  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  and 
topography  of  the  city.  From  the  city  there  are  two  routes  to 
the  coast  of  Clare  and  its  watering-places.  One  is  by  water,  a 
steamer  leaving  almost  daily  for  Kilrush,  which  is  only  9  miles 
by  rail  from  Ivilkec.  The  other  route  is  by  rail  to  Ennis,  and 
thence  by  the  narrow-gauge  West  Clare  Railway  to  Lahinch, 
Miltown  Malbay,  and  Kilkee.  The  last-named  favourite  seaside 
resort  is  very  bracing — the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  famed  for  their 
grandeur,  and  the  sea-bathing  is  excellent.     Lahinch  stands  at 
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the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Liscannor  Bay.  It  is  noted  for  it« 
gulf-links,  aud  in  couuection  with  these,  the  Golf-Links  Hotel  is 
nil  that  Ciiii  be  desired  in  respect  of  site,  equipment,  and  atiahu. 

From  Lahinch  a  most  enjoyable  drive  is  by  Liscannor  to  the 
stupendous  Cliffs  of  Mohcr,  which  tower  to  a  height  of  nearly  700 
feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  to  Lisdoonvama,  well  known 
for  its  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs.  Splendid  views  of  the 
Arran  Islands,  Galway  Bay,  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Galway 
and  Connemara  are  commanded  by  the  road  running  from  the 
Cliffs  of  Moher  to  Lisdoonvama.  The  drive  may  fitly  end  at 
Ennistimon,  where  there  is  a  fine  cascade  on  the  Cullenagh  river 
It  is  a  station  on  the  West  Clare  Railway,  so  that  the  return 
journey  to  Dublin  is  easy  vid  Ennis,  Limerick,  and  Limerick 
Junction  to  Kingsbridge,  or  via.  Ennis  and  Athenrj*  to  Broadstone. 
Dublin,  over  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  and  Western  Railway, 
and  the  MidlarnI  Great  West-em  Railway. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  splendid  cstuar}'  of  the  Shannon  there 
are  sevemi  j)laces  where  bathing  is  enjc^yed  in  simimer.  Many  of 
these  can  be  reached  by  steamer  from  Limerick,  the  tessels  of  the 
Waterford  Steamship  Company  perfonning  a  daily  sersice  on  the 
Lower  Shannon.  There  are  landing  piers  at  Ringinoylan  (for  Pal- 
laskenny),  Beagh  (for  Askeaton),  Foynes  (24  miles  from  Limerick), 
KilJadysert  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Fergus  river  which  flows  into 
the  Shannon  through  a  broad  but  shallow  estuary  on  its  north 
side) — here  the  steamer  calls  three  days  weekly;  Glin,  near  Glin 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Knights  of  GHn,  who  have  held  it 
in  succession  for  nearly  seven  centuries;  Tarbert  (35  miles  friirn 
LimerickX  very  picturesque  with  its  wooded  headland,  lighthouw 
and  battery;  Redgap,and  finally Kilrush  (44  miles  from  Limerick t 
on  the  Clare  coast,  are  the  other  stopping-places  of  the  steamer- 
There  is  a  railway  from  Limerick  to  Foynes,  261  niiles,  a  branch 
of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  and  Western  Railway.  At  Fo_\T)e« 
there  is  a  meteurot<jgical  station.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  fruiu 
the  north  by  Fo}Ties  Island. 

County  Clare. 

The  county  Clare,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Thoiuond, 
extends  from  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  on  the  south  to  Galway 
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Bay  and  the  co.  Oalwny  on  the  north,  iU  extreme  length  being 
67  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocenn.  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Shannon  and  Lough  Derg.  Its  average 
breadth  is  21  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  being  38  niilos.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  1,204'  square  miles.  Carboniferous  limestone 
is  the  prevailing  geological  formatiop,  and  for  many  miles  mirth 
of  Ennis,  the  stony  and  rocky  character  of  the  surface  attracts 
attention,  hunmiocky  ma>}ses  of  rock  scattered  broadcast  suggest- 
ing the  "  perched  bliM?ks  "  of  glacial  action.  The  western  sea-Jine 
IB  bold,  rugged,  and  in  places  precipitoui«.  The  ceaseless*  thunder- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  waves  through  the  ages  along  this  iron-bound 
coast  has  sculptured  the  rocks  of  carbonaceous  slate  into  fian- 
tastic  pinnacles  and  winding  caves.  For  a  distance  of  5  miles 
north  of  Liscannor  Bay,  the  giant  Cliffs  of  Moher  rise  from  the 
sea  almost  in  the  perpendicular  to  heights  varying  from  400  to 
600  feet. 

Glare  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous.  Slieve  Callan.  some 
7  milex  inland  from  Miltown  ilalbay  near  the  west  coast,  rises 
to  1,282  feet.  In  the  east  the  highest  elevation  is  1,758  feet  in 
the  Slieve  Bemagh  range  near  Kiilaloc.  A  peculiar  but  not  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  county  is  the  scarcity  of  trees.  This  is 
chieSy  owing  to  the  want  of  shelter  from  the  vehement  westerly 
gales  which  sweep  across  the  country  from  the  Atlantic.  Only  in 
sheltered  glens  are  trees  found  along  the  west  coast  Hawthorn- 
bushes,  when  they  grow  at  all,  lean  sharply  towards  the  east,  and 
their  topmost  branches  are  sheared  oflf  by  the  wind  as  if  cut  with 
a  pruning-hook. 

The  most  prominent  headland  is  Loop  Head  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon  in  the  extreme  south-west,  16  miles  from  Kilkee. 
From  thu  lighthouse,  which  stands  iSOO  yards  south-east  of  the 
extreme  point  at  an  elevation  of  277  feet  above  liigh  water,  th'  re 
is  a  striking  view  in  clear  weather.  It  embraces  the  mountain 
ranges  firom  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks  in  Kerry  to  the  Twelve 
Bens  of  Connemara,  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  towards  the  eaat, 
and  the  Amin  Islands  to  the  north. 

The  principal  watering-places  are  Kilrush,  Kilkee»  Miltown 
Malbay,  Lahinch,  Biillyvaughan,  and  Burren  on  Galway  Bay. 
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KiLRUSH. 

Kilruvh  (population  in  IttOl,  4.,180),  a  good  market  and  trading 
town  and  a  seaport,  well  shclteret)  by  Scattery  Island  on  the  east 
side  of  the  entrance  to  a  shallow  inlet  called  Poulanasherry  Bay. 
There  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  in  the  season  some  sea- 
bathing, but  tTie  superior  attractions  of  Kilkee,  to  which  it  serves 
as  an  approach,  militate  against  its  success  as  a  watering-place. 


KiLKEE. 

Kilkee   (population   1,555)   is   admittedly   one   of   the    finest 
watering-places  in  the  British  Isles,     It  is  now  easily  reached  by 
steamer  from  Limerick,  to  Kiirush,  thence  by  rail  a  distance  of  9 
miles,  or  the  visitor  may  tmvel  the  whole  way  by  the  West  aod 
South  Clare  Railways  from  Ennis.     The  town  is  built  on  a  semi- 
circular stranH  along  the  shores  of  a  small  inlet,  called  Moore  Bay, 
or  Kilkee  Bay.     It  is  sheltered  on  the  west  and  north  by  cliffs, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  protected  by  a  great  ledge  of  flat 
rocks,  called  the  Duggerna  Rocks.     Over  these  the  Atlantic  swell 
breaks  with  magnificent  effect  in  rough  weather.     The  sands  are 
beautiful,  and  are  washed  by  '*a  sea  as  clear  and  blue  as  the 
finest  sapphire"  (Dr.  Johnson).     The  water,  fresh  from  the  open 
Atlantic,  is  iniJoed  clear  as  crystal,  buoyant,  and   invigorating 
The  air  is  very  pure  and  bnicing.  and  the  clitf  walls  to  south  and 
north  of  the  bay  are  extremely  tine.     At  Farrihy  Bay,  4  mile^  Ifl 
the  northward,  the  cliffs  are  especially  imposing,  and  many  Urge 
caves  have  undermined  them.     Kilkee  Cave,  properly  so  called,  is 
about  300  feet  in  length,  and  varies  from  30  to  60  feet  in  height. 
Prom  the  roof  han^  innumerable  stalactites,  which  glisten  in  the 
light  of  a  magnesium  ^vire.     The  recesses  of  this  cave  may  be 
explored  in  a  boat.     At  Boss,  in  the  direction  of  Loop  Head,  the 
process  of  excavation  has  assume<I  another  t}'pe,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  gigantic  arches  or  natural  bridges.     Bishop  s  Island 
IB  a  huge,  bold,  escarpe<i  rock,  on  which  8t.  Senanus  Ls  said  to 
have  constructed  a  bee-hive  oratory  and  a  "  house."   Dr.  Alexander 
Knox,  in  his  work  on  Tht  Irish.  Waicring  Placts}  says  that  near 
Kilkee  wild  flowers  arc  found  on  the  clififs  in  great  beauty  and 
variety,  sea  anemones  of  every  shade  of  colour,  and  many  ahellH. 
'  Dtiblin  ;  Wiu.  Curry,  juur.,  uid  Co.,  1845. 
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only  rare  shell  however  is  that  of  a  species  of  the  genus 
lanthina,  a  large  blue  gastropod  peculiiir  to  the  western  coast. 
The  shell-fish  in  (jnostion,  called  Pnrplc'shell  and  Violet'Siiail , 
discharges  a  purple  fluid,  and  floats  its  shell  by  means  of  a  trans- 
parent rafb»  formed  of  air-bubbles  united  together  in  hardened 
mucus.  The  Tyriuii  purple  of  the  ancients  was  obtained  in  jwirt 
from  molluscs  of  the  genus  lanthina.  Carragheen  moss  also 
abounds  on  the  rocks,  and  in  times  of  famine  has  preserved  Ufa 
The  native  boat  used  along  the  coast  of  Clare  is  the  corragh,  wJiich 
consists  of  a  willow  framework  covered  with  j)itched  or  tarred 
linen,  and  provided  with  a  rude  form  of  rudder. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilkee.  Dr. 
Knox '  mentions  Kilkee  Spa,  the  chemical  ingredients  of  which 
are  iron,  salts  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  and  carbonic  acid ; 
Foohagh  or  Fougha  Spa,  slightly  chalybeate  and  containing 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  ;  and  Lis^:Ieen  Spa,  containing  iron  and  saline 
matters,  some  2  miles  east  of  Kilkee. 

The  one  di-awback  to  Kilkee  as  an  ideal  watering-place  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of  trees  from  the  district,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  shade.  This  is  partially  compensated  by  the  shelter  from 
the  sun  afforded  by  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 

The  accomnnidatiim  for  summer  visitors  at  Kilkee  is  good  as 
regards  hotels,  lodgings,  and  private  houses.  In  winter  many  of 
the  houses  are  closed,  and  indeed  the  place  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  winter  residence,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  westerly 
winds  and  the  generally  changeable  weather. 

Near  Doonbeg,  a  hamlet  5  miles  north-east  of  Kilkee,  and  also 
a  station  on  the  South  Clare  Railway,  the  Doughmore  sand-hills 
rise  to  a  height  of  100  feet  above  sea-level  in  places. 


MiLTOWN    MaLIUV. 

Miltown  Malbay,  a  town  of  1,267  inhabitants,  is  situated  \\ 
miles  inland  from  Spanish  Point.  It  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
was  formerly  the  t-erminus  of  the  West  Clare  Railway,  which 
however  is  now  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  South  Clare 
Railway  which  runs  by  Mogasta  Junction  to  Kilrush  southwards, 
to  Kilkee  westwards.     At  Spanish  Point  on  the  bay,  that  is  Mal- 

'  Dublin  :  Wm.  Curry,  junr.,  and  Co.,  p.  816,  1846. 
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bay,  there  is  excellent  bathing.  Some  fine  villa  residejices  are 
springing  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a  large  but  some- 
what antiquated  hotel — the  Atlantic  Hotel— «>verlooking  the  sea. 
which  washes  under  its  wr}*  windows.  Spanish  Point  received  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  here  were  buried  the  crews  of  several 
vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  lost  on  this  dangerous  coast  in 
September  1588,  while  on  their  disastrous  retreat  to  Spain. 
Malbay  is  in  part  protected  towaixis  the  south-west  by  Muttoa 
Island,  of  which  the  Irish  name  is  much  more  euphonious — Inishna- 
geeragh,  the  island  of  the  sheep.  About  2  miles  north  of  Millown 
Malbay  are  the  old  ruins  of  Feagh  Castle,  near  which  is  a  remark- 
able PufHng  Hole.  In  certain  states  of  the  sea  and  tide  an 
immense  volume  of  water  spouts  through  an  opening  in  the  cliffy 
ascending  to  a  great  height,  and  in  the  sunshine  assuming  the 
ap|>earanco  of  a  giant  iris. 

The   following   Uible   sho\vs   the  rainfall  at   Miltown   Malbay 
liuring  the  12  years  1889-lDOO. 


Rainfall  at  Hiltowk  Malbav,  C<i.  Clars. 


Raln-gaage  Diiijnetvr.  a  Inohes. 
U«liikt*tnvoOn>iiDd.  1  fbot. 
H«lBbt  above  Sw-hvel.  400  feet 
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La  H  INCH. 

LtLhinch  (population,  257)  is  a  village  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Liscuunor  Bay.   It  has  become  popular  within  recent  years  because 
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of  its  splendid  golf-links,  3  tuiles  in  circuit,  and  an  IS-hole  course. 
The  links  stretch  across  the  sand>duncs,  which  back  the  fine 
stretch  of  sands  running  north-westward  in  the  direction  of  Lis- 
cannor.  On  tfae«e  sands  there  is  good  and  safo  sea-bathing.  Close 
to  the  railway-station  is  the  Golf  Links  Hotel,  finely  situated  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  Liscannor  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  built  of 
wood  on  the  Norwegian  pbui,  and  is  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  sea 
and  fi-esh-water  baths.  Golfers  are  granted  travelling  privileges 
by  the  Great  Sotithem  and  Western  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Lahinch  Golf  Club  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ireland.  There  is  another 
comfortable  hotel  in  the  town,  namely  the  Aberdeen  Arms.  The 
8ea-fishing  in  Liscannor  Bay  is  excellent,  and  in  the  CuUenagh 
river  which  Hows  by  Ennistimon  inrx->  the  bay  there  is  very  good 
trout  fishing.  There  are  very  fair  cycling  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  pretty  rides.  The  following  places  of  interest 
maybe  visited  in  daily  excursions  or  drives  from  Lahinch: — (1) 
the  Cliffs  of  Moher  and  O'Brien's  Tower  (4*  miles);  (2)  Hag's 
Head,  Cliffs  of  Moher  (OA  miles) ;  (3)  Lisdoonvama  and  its  Spas,  and 
Barren,  an  oyster  district  (7  miles);  (4)  Miltowu  Mai  bay  (5  miles); 
(5)  Kilfenora,  with  its  old  cjithedral  and  beautiful  Irish  cross  (6 
miles);  (6)  Ennistimon  cascade  and  glen  (2A  miles);  (7)  Moy  Glen 
(1  mile) ;  (8)  Bally  vaughan,  for  Galway  and  Connemara  (14  miles). 
To  Ballyvaughan  a  four-horse  coach,  under  Government  subsidy, 
runs  daily  from  Ennistimon,  vul  Lisdoonvama.  during  the  summer 
season,  June  to  September  inclusive.  The  Galway  Bay  Steamboat 
Com|)any  run  their  steamers  at  stated  times  from  Galway  to 
Ballyvaughan  and  the  Islands  of  Arran  and  Kilkerrin. 


Ennistimon. 

Ennistiznon  is  a  well-to-do  town  of  1,200  inhabitants.  2^  miles 
inland  and  due  east  of  Lahinch.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
well-wooded  glen  on  the  banks  of  the  CuUenagh  river.  This 
stream,  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  falls  over  a  series  of  great 
ledges  of  rock,  forming  a  cascade,  which  in  time  of  flood  is  extremely 
fina  The  best  views  of  the  river  and  cascade  are  from  the  bridge 
across  the  river  in  the  town  and  from  the  terrace  of  Ennistimon 
House,  the  seat  of  Henry  V.  Macnamara,  Esq.,  D.L.  Ennistimon 
is  the  highway  to  LiBdoonTama  Spa,  which  is  distant  8  miles  to 
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the  northward.  A  special  description  of  the  Spa  and  of  its 
waters  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  this  volume  (see  p. 
578).  Good  sea-bathing  may  be  had  at  the  Bay  of  Doolan.  or 
on  the  sandy  beach  of  Ballaghaline,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  situation  of  Lisdoonvama  is  bracing,  and  the  higher  grounds 
command  some  good  views  to  the  north  and  east.  There  are 
some  pretty  and  romantic  glens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
spas,  and  a  small  river,  which  runs  a  serpentine  course  through 
deep  ravines  in  its  passage  to  the  sea,  has  its  precipitous  banks  at 
intervals  clothed  with  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

No  description  of  this  district  would  be  complete  without  some 
allusion  to  the  celebmted  GlitFs  of  Moher.  The  stupendous  natunl 
rampart  called  by  this  name  ext.ends  for  some  3  or  4  miles  north- 
eastwards from  Hag's  Head  (407  feet),  which  is  about  IJ  mOes 
north-<3aat  of  Caneregga  Point  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Liscannor  Bay.  The  clifts  are  formed  of  "  limestone  beds  and 
Huperincumbent  shales,  passing  upwards  into  sandy  flags."  They 
rise  to  a  height  of  668  feet  as  a  sheer  precipice  at  one  point 
From  Hag's  Tower,  at  the  south-western  end,  a  splendid  view  of 
the  whole  line  of  precipices  is  obtained.  Another  striking  view  is 
to  be  had  from  O'Brien  s  Tower,  built  as  an  outlook  in  1836  bj 
the  late  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien,  at  that,  time  loni  of  the  soil.  There 
is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  limestone  flags  and  slates  carried 
on  at  Liscannor  Harbour  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bav. 


Ballyvauohan. 

Ballyvaughan  (population,  ISO)  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  village 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  being  an  inlet  of  Galway  Bay  facing 
northward.  There  are  two  route~s  to  Ballyvaughan  from  Ijsdooo- 
vama — 1.  the  direct  road,  10  miles'  drive,  |>as8ing  Slieve  Elv& 
(1,109  feet)  on  the  left.  The  approach  to  the  village  by  this  road 
is  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  higher  level  of  600 
feet,  maintained  for  a  considerable  distance  aft-ti-r  leaving  Lisdoon- 
vama, splendid  views  are  obtained  of  Galway  Bay  and  of  Slieve 
Carran  (1,078  feet)  towards  the  east.  Then  the  descent  is  mad« 
by  a  winding  hill-pass  over  2  miles  in  length,  called  the  "Cork- 
screw Roiul."  In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  near  the  road  the  raw 
fern  AdiaiUum  CapUlus  Vctut^  is  found. 
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The  other,  or  coast  route,  is  much  longer — 17  or  18  miles.  The 
road,  after  some  3  miles,  descends  rapidly  towards  the  sea, 
leavLag  Ballyualackan  Castle  perched  on  a  crag  to  the  right.  It 
then  turns  north  H  miles  to  Black  Head  at  the  entrance  to 
Galway  Bay,  affording  beautiful  views  of  the  Arran  Isles  and  the 
coast  of  Galway  and  ConnenianL  Having  skirted  Black  Head  the 
road  turns  south-eastward,  passing  Gleninagh  Castle  and  a  Holy 
Well,  and  so  reaching  Ballyvaughan  at  6  miles.  There  is  fair 
sea-bathiug  at  Baiiyvaughanj  but  the  main  feature  is  that  this  place 
affords  a  means  of  communication  by  steamer  on  alternate  daya 
with  Galway. 

In  the  Barony  of  Burren  are  the  famous  Red  Bank  oyster-beds, 
the  yield  of  which  has  fallen  o&  seriously  of  late  years.  The 
amorphous  limestone  rock  of  this  district  gives  it  a  barren  aspect. 
Cromwell  is  reputed  to  have  said  uf  this  Barony  that  it  did  uot 
contain  enough  wood  to  hang  a  man,  enough  water  to  drown  him, 
or  enough  earth  to  hury  him. 


I 


CouK'n'  Galway. 
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Galway  is  the  key  to  the  Connemara  Highlands,  and  also  links 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  which  we  have  been  traversing,  with 
Mayo  and  the  Donegal  Highlunils  which  have  yet  to  be  described. 
The  county  of  Galway,  in  the  Province  of  Connaught,  extends  62 
miles  from  south  to  north,  and  K4-  miles  from  west  to  east.  Its  area  is 
2,4.52  square  miles.     It  is  a  land  of  mountain,  hike,  pasturage,  and 
peat-bog.     Its  coast-line  is  deeply  indented  with  spacious  bays  and 
harbours  and  studded  with  islands — great  and  small.     Iron  and 
lead  ores  have  been  found.     Limestone  and  marble  abound.     In 
Connemara  the  beautiful  green  variegated  nmrbin  called  "serpen- 
ine "    is  successfully    quarried.      Near   Oughterard,   on   Lough 
brrib,  black  marble  is  obtained.     Lough  Corrib,  which  dividers  the 
county  into  west  and  east  ridings,  is  the  second  largest  lake  in 
Ireland  and  is  navigable  from  the  sea  at  Galway  to  Cong  in  Mayo, 
Galway  Bay  is  an  immense  sheet  of  water,  protected  from  the 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  natural   breakwater  of  the   Arran 
Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Inishmore.  rising  to  498  feet  above 
the   sea,  9   miles    long,   and  with  an  area  of   IH  square  miles. 
There  are  several  villages  on  Inishmore.  such  as  Kilronan,  Killeany, 
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Oghil,  Onaght,  and  Kilinurvey.  Between  this  great  island  and 
the  coast  of  Clare  are  Inishmaan  and  Inisheer,  or  the  Eastern  Isle. 
The  whole  group  sti*etches  across  Galway  Bay,  at  a  distance  of  25 
miles  from  Galway,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  in  siioh  a  way  as 
to  suggest  that  in  ancient  times  these  islands  formed  part  of  the 
mainland,  enclosing  to  the  eastward  a  great  fresh-water  lake.  Into 
this  perhaps  the  Atlantic  broke,  so  forming  Galway  Bay.  The 
•Arran  Islands  arerich  inarchseological  remains.  Their  population  in 
1801  was  2,907.  The  geological  formation  is  carboniferous  limestone, 
laid  down  in  gigantic  slabs,  sometimes  40  to  00  feet  in  length, 
and  se^iarated  by  fissnre.s  and  crannies,  in  which  ferns  grow  in 
rare  luxuriance,  including  the  Adiantnm  Capillus  Veneris.  The 
dripping  climate  supplies  water  from  wells  rather  than  from 
streams.  The  islands  are  terribly  exposed  to  the  tempestuous 
westerly  winds,  and  the  Atlantic  surge  wa.shes  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  rocky  land  in  stormy  weather.  Although  often 
pinched  for  food,  the  inhabitants  enjov  good  health  and  are  long- 
lived.  Typhus  fever  used  to  be  prevalent,  but  it  has  become  rare 
of  late.  There  was  however  a  serious  outbreak  in  1898.  The 
islanders  wear  rude  .sandals,  or  panrpootirs,  made  of  raw  c^^w-hide. 
with  the  hair  on  the  outer  side.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to 
walk  upon  the  great  lime.stone  slabs  which  form  the  natural 
Titanic  pavements  of  the  islands.  Needless  to  say,  these  storm- 
swept  rocky  islands  are  almost  devoid  of  trees. 

Galwat. 

Galway  is  a  county  of  a  town  and  a  Parliamentary  borongfa. 
situated  on  the  north  aide  of  Galway  Bay.  120  miles  west  of 
Dublin.  Its  population  had  decreased  to  13,414  in  1901  fVom 
1G.959  in  1891,  and  19,171  in  1881.  The  town  cnntains  3,197 
houses.  It  is  a  quaint  old-world  place  with  interesting  architectural 
features  in  the  narrow  crooked  back  streets,  in  which  some  of  the 
houses  were  built  by  Spanish  merchants,  a  small  court  or  patio 
occupying  the  centre  and  a  high  archway  leading  therefrom  into 
the  street. 

Galway  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Corrib,  which  Ib  a 
short  course  of  about  3  miles  carries  into  the  sea  the  abundant 
overflow  of  waters  from  Lough  Corrib.     The  main  portion  of  the 


town  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Corrib,  extending  thence  to  the 
western  shore  of  Lout^h  Atalia,a  shallow  inlet  of  the  sea.  A  curious 
suburb  is  called  The  Claddagh.     It  consists  of  several  streets  of 

bins  and  cottages  with  thatched  roofs,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
fisher-folk  of  Oalway,  who  in  bygone  times  were  much  more 
clannish  than  they  have  of  late  become.  There  is  excellent  trout 
and  salmon  fishing  in  Corrib  within   the  precincts  of  the  town 

self. 


Salthill. 


^^  Salthill  is  a  suburb  of,  and  the  nearest  bathing-place  to,  Galway, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  n   hon=e- tram  way.     It  is  lA   miles 

'  distant.  Having  pii-ssed  through  the  little  village,  the  \-isitor  finds 
himself  on  a  tine  sea-front,  with  ri.sing  ground  to  the  north  or 
right  hand,  on  which  stand  numerous  villas  with  well-wooded 
grounds.     The  views  from  the  esplanade  are   very  fine,  including 

I       the  Clare  coast  from  Black  Head  and  Ballyvaughan  and  Burreu. 

I       Further  to  the  east  the  entrance  to  Kinvarra  Bay  is  seen. 

^ft      Dr.   Richard  J.  Kinkead,  Professor  of  Midwifery   in   Queen's 

™  College,  Galway,  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  follomng 
information.  With  regard  to  visitors  there  are  two  classes — (a) 
Officials  stationed  in  the  town  for  pericxls  varying  from  a  few 
months  up  to  five  years.  For  example :  military'  men  and  their 
wives,  inland  revenue  and  customs  officers,  constabulary,  and  so 
on.     {b)  Those  who  come  for  a  fortnight  or  for  a  month  or  two 

Cfor  bathing,  shooting  and  fishing. 
I.  It  is  quite  unusual  for  patients  to  come  to  Galway  for  treat- 
ment, except  such  country  folk  as  come  into  the  Galway  Hospital 
from  the  neighbourhood.     Occasionally  invalids  are  amongst  the 
summer  visitors. 

A.  Anccviia  and  d'hiUty  are  fairly  common  amongst  girls  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  ;  and  although  not  confined 
to  any  class,  ansemia  is  nevertheless  most  prevalent  amongst  the 
industrial  cla'^s.     It  yields  readily  to  treatment. 

B.  Scrofula  and  tuht-raihus  ffma^es  are  moderately  prevalent 
amongst  the  poor  and  the  peasantry, 

C.  DUecLSt^  of  Ih^  Respiratory  Orgrt-ns. — Phthms  prevails  a  good 
amongst  these  classes,  and  is  not  infrequent  amongst  Irish- 
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Americana  who  have  returned  to  their  native  land,  especially 
such  as  had  settled  in  towns  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  States. 
When  health  fails,  a  good  many  of  these  emigrants  come  back  to 
Ireland. 

Bro7n:kitvi  and  catarrh  are  not  verj'  prevalent.  There  is  how- 
ever a  fair  proportion  of  chronic  bronchitis  among  the  aged. 
This  Dr.  Kinkead  finds  amenable  to  treatment.  Transient 
attacks  of  catarrh  occur  chiefly  in  April  and  May. 

Neither  pncuvwuia  nor  jilturisy  is  prevalent. 

Asthma  is  not  at  all  common. 

D.  Rencd  Disease. — Acute  irnal  dropsy  is  not  prevalent.  Chronic 
alhtminuria  is  fairly  common,  and  is  often  asaociatcni  with 
grantilar  kidney. 

Cafcithis  and  f/ravel  are  rare. 

E.  lUuumatism,  rluumatoid  arthritU  and  ruuralgia  are  not  very 
prevalent — myalgia  and  neuralgia  are  the  most  common  of  this 
class  of  affections. 

F.  DiscascA  of  the  skin,  are  not  very  prevalent.  Eczema  is  the 
disease  most  commonly  met  with. 

G.  Eiidcniir  Diseases. 

Malarial  a jfMions  are  unknown,  except  in  the  case  of  viaiton 
from  tropical  climates. 

Tffphoid  fever  occurs  sporadically,  bub  cannot  be  said  to  be 
prevalent. 

Diarrhoia  is  not  prevalent. 

Scarlet  fever  is  not  prevalent,  but  occurs  in  isolated  instanooa. 

Diphtheria  is  mre. 

Endemic  sore  throat  is  not  very  common.  It  assumes  the 
form  of  tonsillitis  chiefly. 

IL  In  1897,  according  to  the  Regi-strar-Genoral's  Returns.  662 
deaths  were  registered  in  the  Galway  Superintendent  Registrars 
district.  Of  these,  82  were  caused  by  the  more  common  *'  febrile 
or  zymotic  diseases,"  94  by  "  constitutional  diseases"  (including  14 
from  cancer,  2  from  tabes  mesenterica,  and  65  from  phthisis), 
Kl  by  nervous  diseases,  37  by  circulatory  diseases,  82  by  re-spiratory 
diseases,  12  by  diseases  af  the  digestive  organs,  15  by  urinitry 
diseases,  and  3  by  parturition. 

There  are  many  old  peojile  aniong  the  |X)piilatian. 

III.  The  drainage  system  is  satisfactory.     The  main  sewers  are 
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of  concrete,  egg-shape<J,  with  good  flushing.  In  Salthill  the 
cesspool  system  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  detached  villas. 

IV.  The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  river  Corrib  well  above 
the  town.  It  is  pumped  up  to  high-level  reservoirs,  from  which  it 
is  in  turn  distributed  through  the  town.  At  the  intake,  the  water 
is  free  from  sewage  contamination,  but  it  often  contains  vegetable 
matter.  There  are  no  filter-beds.  The  reservoir  is  also  uncovered^ 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  high-road  immediately  outside  the 
town.  Houses  too  extend  for  some  distance  beyond  the  resen'oir. 
The  result  of  this  very  msaniUiry  state  of  things  is,  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  in  dry  weather  covei'ed  with  dust,  which 
eventually  settle-s  down  through  the  water.  The  supply  of  water 
is  adequate  except  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  Even  then  a  fairly 
adequate  supply  is  maintained  by  pumping. 

The  Queen's  College  is  an  imposing  Gothic  building,  with  a 
spacious  quadrangle,  standing  on  high  ground  not  far  from  Lough 
Atalia.  It  contains  fine  museums  an<l  a  good  library,  and  takes 
part  in  medical  as  well  as  general  education.  Its  undergraduates 
seek  their  degrees  for  the*  most  part  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland. 

Three  miles  north-west  of  Galway,  Lough  Corrib  is  reached. 
This  vast  expanse  of  fresh-water  spreads  over  43,000  acres.  Its 
shores  extend  for  50  miles.  It  greatest  breadth  is  7  miles,  but 
from  Cong  on  its  northern  shore  to  the  beginning  of  the  river 
Corrib  is  some  27  miles.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  13  feet 
9  inches  above  high  water.  Its  basin  has  been  hollowe<l  out 
by  the  solvent  action  of  carbonic  dio.vide  in  the  water  on  the 
limestone  of  the  district. 

Bama  is  a  small  village  4  miles  west  of  Galway  beyond  an 
inlet  into  the  sea,  which  is  boanded  on  the  west  by  Seaweed 
Point,  a  peninsula  which  shows  large  deposits  of  boulder-clay  or 
•'  till  " — that  is,  the  deposits  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  without 
lamination,  formed  by  means  of  the  water  derived  from  a  melting 
glacier.  On  the  stones  imbedded  in  this  formation  well-marked 
glacial  striation  is  easily  recognized. 

Professor  E.  H.  Hull  tells  us  that  at  Bama,  probably  10  feet 
below  high-water  mark,  may  be  seen  on  the  strand  a  turf  bog  of 
several  feet  in  depth,  in  which  are  the  stumps  and  roots  of  large 
trees  and  many  branches  of  oak  and  birch  intenuixed.     The  same 
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phenomena  occur  at  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Omey.  which 
lies  off  the  mouth  of  Streamstown  Bay,  near  Clifden. 

Splddle  (population,  283)  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Owen- 
boliska  river,  in  which  thcro  ii*  good  fishing.  The  town  is  9J 
miles  by  road  from  Galwaj',  and  8^  from  Moycullen,  near  Lough 
Corrib.  The  road  from  Gal  way  runs  near  the  sea,  that  to 
Moycullen  crosses  the  dreary,  ston}'  moorlands  of  lar  Connaught. 
as  the  district  of  the  co.  Galway  which  lies  between  Lough 
Corrib  and  Galway  Bay  is  called, 

Oughterard  (population,  810),  on  the  picturesque  Owenriff 
river,  which  drains  Loughs  Bofin  and  Agrafford  in  lar  Connaught, 
anrl  runs  into  Lough  Corrib  after  a  sinuous  course  one  mile  below 
thu  town,  is  a  well-known  fishing  centre.  Unfortunately  the 
accommodation  for  visitors  is  not  of  the  best,  nevertheless  com- 
fortable quarters  may  be  had  at  Murphy's  Hotel.  There  is  a  tine 
waterfall  or  cascade,  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  on  the  OwenrH 
half-way  between  the  town  and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Oughterard 
is  on  the  Clifden  'extension  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  is  13J  miles  north-west  of  Galway. 


Recess. 

Recei8,  Conneniara,  is  163  miles  by  rail  from  Dublin,  and  36} 
miles  west-north-west  of  Galway,  on  the  railway-line  which  lias  a 
terminus  at  Clifden.  The  hamlet  of  Recess  stands  on  the  north 
shore  of  fJlendalough,  a  lake  H  miles  in  length,  69  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  eliniatt;  is  mild  and  perhaps  somewhat  relaxing,  but 
the  air  is  of  the  purest,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  of  the 
finest.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Glendalough — the 
beautiful  Lough  Gamtmin,  as  it  was  formerly  called — stands  the 
grove-shelt-ered  Recess  Hotel,  which  was  opened  in  May  18P8  by 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company.  Quite  close  to 
this  charming  hostelry,  which  contains  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  modem  hotel,  is  a  private  station,  at  which  all  passenger- 
trains  stop  to  let  <Iown  intending,  and  to  take  up  departing, 
guests.  In  front  of  the  hotel,  the  rising  ground  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Glendalough  breaks  the  force  of  the  strong  aouth-weai 
win<is  so  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood  From  north-west, 
north,  and  north-east  winds  the  hotel  is  completely  sheltered  by 
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high  ground,  which  culminates  in  the  Maamturk  Mountains  to 
the  nurth-east,  in  the  istolated  summit  of  Lissoughter  (1,:114  feet) 
due  north  of  the  hotel,  and  in  the  majestic  peaks  of  the  Twelve 
Pin8  (more  correctly  the  Twelve  Bens)  towards  the  north-west. 
The  Maamtnrk  or  Corcogemore  Mountains  attain  a  height  of 
2,307  feet,  while  among  the  "  Pins,"  or  '*Bens/'  Bencorr  over- 
shadowing the  western  shore  of  Lough  Inagh,  towers  to  2,336 
feet,  and  Benbaun  (or  the  "  White  Mountain  ")  to  2,395  feet. 

A  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  country  around  Recess  may 
be  obtained  after  a  steep  climb  from  the  top  of  Lissoughter  Hill, 
which  occupies  the  angle  between  the  main  road  from  Galway  to 
Cliidcn  and  the  road  up  Glen  Inagh.  The  hill-top  may  be  reached 
in  an  hour  from  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  the  marble  quarrj'  on  its 
south-west  slope  is  well  worth  a  visit  on  the  way. 

The  character  of  the  district  about  Recess  is  best  described  in 
the  words  of  Professor  E.  Hull,  F.G.S. :— "  Perhaps,"  writer  the 
Professor,  "  there  is  no  district  in  Ireland  where  rock-basins  and 
moraine-dam med  loughs  are  so  numerous  oa  in  that  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Twelve  Bens  of  Connetnara.  .  .  .  Some  tracts  in  this 
country,  such  as  those  lying  to  the  south  of  Clifdon  and  bordering 
on  Kilkerran  Bay,  are  a  perfect  network  of  loughlets,  ice-worn 
bosses  of  rock,  and  hummocky  mounds  of  drifl.  ...  It  is  im- 
possible by  any  other  theory  than  that  of  glacial  agency  to 
account  for  the  rock-basins  and  chains  of  loughlets  by  which  this 
country  is  diversified." 

From  Recess  the  railway  runs  by  Ballynahinch,  a  famous  fishing 
resort,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Benlettery  (1,904  feet), 
the  southernmost  of  the  Twelve  Bens  of  Connemara,  which  com- 
mands a  splendid  view,  to  Clifden,  4f)  miles  from  Galway  and 
the  terminus  of  the  railway. 

The  Anglers'  Hotel  at  Toombeola  near  BalljTiahinch  is  a  com- 
fortable halting-place  for  the  fisherman,  and  further  on  at  the  head 
of  Cashel  Bay  is  the  Zetland  Arms  Hotel,  4^  miles  from  Recess 
station.  Comfortable  quarters  and  good  and  abundant  free 
fishing  are  the  attractions  of  Cashel. 
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ROUNDSTONE. 


small  seaport,  some  5  inUes 


Roundttone  (population,  325)  : 
distant  frorn  Ball^iiahinch,  and  11  miles  south-south-east  of 
Clifden,  It  is  comparatively  modern,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Martins  of  Ballynahinch,  and  built  by  Alexander  Nimmo,  the 
engineer,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  coast  ecenerj^  is 
tine,  and  the  bay  is  studded  with  islands,  fiathing,  fishing  and 
boating  may  be  enjoyed,  and  there  is  a  fair  hotel  in  addition  to 
the  accommodation  provided  by  Mrs.  E.  Mellett  at  Ivy  Houae. 
There  is  a  pier  and  quay  at  Roundstone,  which  has  a  repute  for 
healthiness,  and  lobsters.  Urrisbeg,  a  hill  987  feet  high,  riaefl 
IJ  miles  west  of  the  village,  from  which  the  summit  may  be 
reached  in  an  hour  or  less.  Dr.  Peard,  in  his  delightful  book. 
A  Year  of  LihcHy,  describes  the  view  from  Urrisbeg  in  these 
words : — 

"  We  have  shown  the  reader  *  bits  *  of  this  fair  land  (coast  of 
Connemara);  but  before  leaving  it,  if  he  desires  to  obtain  a 
birds-eye  view  of  the  whole,  let  him  come  with  me  to  the 
summit  of  Urrisbeg,  and  see  as  glorious  a  panorama  as  ever  was 
spread  out  to  call  forth  man's  adoration,  and  fill  his  heart  with 
gladness.  The  rough  mountain-path  has  long  been  lost,  and  now 
we  wander  on  over  a  carpet  of  heather  spangled  with  a  thousand 
flowers,  from  slope  to  slope,  till  we  gain  the  highest  point.  South- 
ward the  whole  coast  lies  spread  out  before  us,  with  its  innumer- 
able bays  and  deep  fiords  sleeping  in  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  Looking 
northwards  towards  Urrismore.  the  eye  wanders  far  and  wide  over 
a  vast  level  district  nearly  uninhabited,  almost  uncultivated,  and 
dotted  with  well-nigh  three  hundred  lakes,  whilst  at  our  feet 
blooms  in  rare  luxuriance  McTizicsia  poli/olia,  many  a  saxifrage, 
and  the  deep  purple  stars  of  the  GentiaTUL  autumnalis,  with  a 
hundred  more  common  but  not  less  beautiful  plants." 

The  Me7izicsia pol{folia^  or  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Ericu  Da}tecci\\& 
unknown  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  common  on  the  heathy  wastes 
of  the  Asturias  and  south-western  France  (Bentham's  ffandbook  of 
the  Briiisfi  Flora).  The  Gentiana  auiuvinalia  is  the  Gentiana 
amartUa  of  LinnsBus. 
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Clifden  (population,  911)  stands  on  high  ground  overlooking 
Ardbear  Bay,  a  beautiful  inlet  of  the  aea.  It  is  a  well-to-do 
modern  town,  dating  back  no  further  than  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
when  it  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  D'Arcy,  who  had  built  Clifden 
Castle,  IJ  miles  to  the  westward,  in  1815.  Clifden  is  the 
tenninus  of  the  Connemara  extension  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  is  175 J  miles  by  rail  from  Dublin, 
and  49J  miles  by  road  from  Westport.  Clifden  affords  good 
acconiuiodatinn  for  passing  gue-sts,  and  may  be  dosr.ribod  as  the 
key  to  Connemara  and  the  Western  Highlands.  The  small 
Owenglin  river  runs  into  the  bay  close  to  the  town,  forming  a  fine 
cascade  in  rainy  weather,  as  it  falls  clown  its  rocky  bed  parallel  to 
the  main  street  of  tlie  town.  There  is  a  splendid  mixture  of 
mountain  and  sea  air  about  Clifden.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fish, 
lobsters  being  a  specialty  of  the  district. 

From  Clifden  to  Westport,  where  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  system  is  again  touched,  the  visitor  takes  the  public  car, 
visiting  en  rmUe  the  various  points  of  interest  in  Connemara — 
Letterfrack  (for  Renvyle).  Kylemore,  Leenane,  Delphi,  Doolough, 
and  Louisburgh.  The  cars  are  timed  to  run  from  Lconane,  a 
'*  half-way"  station,  to  Westport,  either  by  Delphi  and  Louisburgh, 
or  by  the  Erriff  Valley,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  ti-ain  to 
Newport,  Mallaranny  and  AchilL  The  car  journey  between 
Clifden  and  Westport  occupies  two  days,  passengers  remaining 
overnight  iit  McKeown's  Hotel,  Leenane, 

The  drive  from  Clifden  to  Leenane  is  a  splendid  one.  The  road 
first  runs  north,  passing  Streamstown  Bay,  celebrateii  for  its 
oysters,  and  at  its  mouth  Inishturk  and  Omey  Island,  with  its 
buried  forest.  Next  Cleggan  Head,  overlooking  the  deep-water 
bay  of  the  same  name,  is  passed,  the  road  traversing  a  breezy 
upland  moor,  the  air  perfumed  with  wild  rtowers.  Six  miles  from 
Clifden  the  beautiful  fiord,  called  Ballynakill  Bay,  is  reached. 
Beyond  its  deep  blue  waters  to  the  northward  the  rocky  mass  of 
Renvyle  Hill  rises  Ui  the  height  of  1,1  "2  feet.  Eastward  the  bay 
runs  up  to  Letterfrack,  charmingly  situated  almost  at  the  foot  of 
Bengob  or  Diamond  Mountain  (1,460  feet),  the  westernmost 
elevation   of    Buonabeola,  or   the   Twelve    Bens.     It  is  named 
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Diamond  Mountain  from  the  quartz  crystals  which  abound  in  its 
rocka  The  view  towards  the  north-west  is  limited  by  the  large 
inland  of  Inishbofin,  some  3  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and 

with  874.  inhabitants. 


LE'ITERFRACK. 

Letterfirack  (population,  294i)  is  a  neat  village  beautifully 
situated  at  the  head  of  Bamaderg  Bay,  and  not  far  from  the  fine 
pass  of  Kylemore.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  philanthropy  of  Mr. 
Ellia,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  founded  a  colony 
here  shortly  after  the  famine  of  1846-47,  and  turned  what  was 
little  better  than  a  wilderness  into  a  pretty  ami  thriving  village. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  evidenced  by  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  fuachia  iu  hedges  by  the  roadside.  There  is  comfortable  hotel 
accommodation  at  Casson's  Hotel,  and  good  and  safe  bathing  may 
be  had  iu  Barnaderg  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Ballynakill  Harbour  or  Bay. 

Renvyle  House  Hotel  is  5  miles  by  road  north-west  of 
Letterfrack.  It  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Blake  family,  but  since 
18S8  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  hotels  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  under  the  personal  mauagemenc  of  Mrs.  Blake. 
The  house  stands  on  the  edge  of  some  rocky  cliffs  near  the  shore, 
wfiich  is  of  fine  white  sand,  affording  facilities  for  sea-buthing. 
Fisliing  and  shooting  may  also  be  enjoyed — seals  being  included 
amongst  the  "  game."  There  are  also  golf-links.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  Renvyle  House  "combines"  the  comforts  of  a  fiunily 
country-huuse  and  the  freedom  of  a  hotel.  A  lady  lately  described 
this  delightful  place  as  a  very  paradise  for  children, 

Eight  miles  east  of  Renvyle  House  is  the  Pass  of  Salruck. 
between  Loughs  Fee  and  Muck  and  Little  Killary  Bay.  The  views 
from  the  Pass  are  beautiful.  The  neighbouring  mountains  are 
covered  with  ferns  and  heaths,  including  Memiesia  poli/ulin  and 
the  white  heath. 

The  routd  from  Letterfrack  to  Leenane  lies  through  the  Pass  of 
Kylemore  (Celtic,  C«i//-OTw,  Great  wood),  which  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  Connemara.  On  the  north  the  glen  is  overhung  by  the  steep 
elopes  of  Doaghrue  (1,736  feet),  covei'ed  with  shrubs  and  dense 
underwood.  On  the  south  are  the  Twelve  Bens — Admgoole 
{1,577    feet)    Benbmck   (l,i>22    feet),   Muckanaght   (2,153   feet). 
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and  Bcnbaun,  or  the  White  Mountain  (2,395  feet),  rising  one 
above  the  other.  Indeed,  from  no  other  place  can  the  summits  o( 
the  Bunnabeola  chain  be  seen  to  such  advantage.  The  road  passes 
through  a  portion  of  the  demesne  of  Kylemore  Castle,  formerly  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Hardy,  and  further  on,  near  Kylemore  House, 
Lord  Ardilaun'a  shooting-box.  Having  crossed  a  hirge  moor  at 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  road  descends  towards  the  stjuthern 
shore  of  the  magnificent  fiord  called  Killary  Harbour.  This  laud- 
locked  sheet  of  salt-water  extends  9  miles  inland  between  lofty 
mountains,  the  towering  mass  of  Muilrea  guarding  the  mouth  of 
the  fiord,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height 
of  2,68JS  feet.  Behind  Jfuilrea  is  Benbuiy,  2,010  feet  high. 
Further  inland,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vale  of  Delphi,  the  lofty 
Bengorm  (2,303  feet)  overshadows  the  fiord.  Leenane  Mountain 
(l,4'04f  feet),  and  behind  it  another  mountain  <2,052  feet),  rise 
from  the  southern  shore,  while  the  Devil's  Mother  (2,131  feet) 
overlooks  the  hamlet  of  Aasleagh  at  the  head  of  the  Killaries.  where 
the  Erriflf  river  falls  iuto  the  sen  by  a  series  of  cascades  which  act 
as  a  salmon  leap,  Professor  Hull  says  that  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Killary  Harbour  the  glacial  phenomena  are  very  striking. 
The  rocks  are  intensely  glaciated,  scored  with  groovings  pointed 
down  the  valley,  while  masses  of  moraine  matter  with  high 
boulders  are  strewn  along  the  shore.  The  mountains  of  the 
Rillaries  are  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
measures. 


Leevane. 

I*eeiiane  is  a  tiny  hamlet  at  the  head  of  the  great  Killary 
fiord,  which  separates  Galway  from  Mayo.  There  is  a  welU 
apjwinted  hotel  (McKeown's),  which  is  the  most  convenient  centre 
from  which  to  visit  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
The  hotel  is  close  to  the  water  s  edge,  and  is  sheltered  on  nearly 
%ll  sides  by  lofty  mountmna  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  fishing  and 
shooting  district  of  the  first  order.  The  proprietor  has  some  free 
fishing  and  a  large  tract  of  free  shooting;  also  about  10,000  acres 
of  grouse-shooting  to  let.  There  is  good  sea-bathing  within  a  few 
yoitis  of  the  hotel.  White  trout  and  salmon-fishing  may  be 
obtained  on  Townyard  Lake^  which  is  supplied  from   the  Erriff 
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river,  the   fish   ascending  by  the   Owenduff,  a  tributary  of  the 
Erriff. 

Of  the  two  routes  fvoxn  Leennne  to  Westport  by  for  the  more 
interesting,  but  much  the  loagor,  Ih  that  by  Delphi  and  Doolough 
to  Louisburgh,  and  thence  along  the  foot  of  Groagh  Patrick  and  the 
southern  shore  of  Clew  Bay.  The  drive  from  Aaaleagh,  where  the 
ErritF  river  is  crossed  at  the  head  of  Killary  Harbour,  is  by  a  road 
constructed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Boaixi.  If  preferred,  a 
boat  can  be  taken  from  Lcenane  to  Bundorragha,  a  x-illage  a£  the 
lower  end  of  the  wild  mountainous  Pass  of  Delphi.  The  Doolough 
(Black  Lake),  which  the  road  skirts  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  is 
overshadowed  by  splendid  mountains :  on  the  south-west  side, 
Benbury  (2,610  feet)  and  Benlugniore  (2,618  feet);  on  the  north- 
east side,  Glenmumera  (2,474  feet)  and  SheefiPry  (2,504  feet). 


County  Mayo. 

louisburoh. 

Louiabiirgh,  co.  Mayo  (population,  400),  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Bunowen  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  southeru  shore  of  Clew  Bay, 
and  2  miles  south-west  of  a  wooded  rocky  promontory,  called  Old 
Head,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  is  good  sea-bathing.  For 
miles  round  Louisburgh  there  are  the  remains  of  ancient  forestti, 
the  stumps  of  numerous  pine  and  fir  and  other  trees  projecting 
from  the  surfiice  of  the  bog.  There  is  nothing  to  detain  the 
visitor  in  Louisburgh  ;  but  thc^  views  from  it  of  Clare  Island, 
Clew  Bay,  and  Croagh  Patrick  are  worth  seeing.  Along  the 
north  side  of  Clew  Bay  also  there  is  a  wonderful  panorama  of 
mountains  from  Croaghaun  in  Achill  Island  to  Xephin  uear 
Ballina. 

Glare  Island  requires  a  few  descriptive  words,  adding  as  it  does 
so  much  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  health  resorts  on  the 
shores  of  Clew  Bay.  It  lies  right  in  the  centre  of  the  opening 
into  this  vast  and  beautiful  inlet,  between  Achill  Island  and  the 
Curraun  Peninsula  on  the  norths  and  the  district  of  Murrisk  on 
the  south.  The  island  is  4fh  miles  long,  by  2  miles  broad. 
Its  area  is  S,950  acres,  supporting  a  population  in  1891  of  587 
souls.     The  highest  point    Ls    Knockmore,  1,520  feet  above  the 
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sea.  At  the  north-east  point  stands  a  lighthouse  at  an  elevation  of 
487  feet,  lat.  53"  49'  30"  N. ;  long.  9"  53'  30"  W.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  kelj*-burning,  and  sea-fishing.  They 
are  a  healthy  and  a  hardy  race.  Clare  Island  was  the  home  of 
the  famous  Grace  O'Malley,  or  Grana  Uaile,  Queen  of  the  Isles, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  once  paid  a 
visit. 

Croagb  Patrick  also  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silenca 
This  remarkable  conical  peak,  called  in  Irish  Croarh  Patrick, 
the  Reek  of  St.  Patrick,  is  really  the  summit  (2,510  feet  above 
the  sea)  of  an  elongated  granite  and  quartz  range,  which  stretches 
east  and  west  along  the  southern  ahorL'  of  Clew  Bay  for  some 
miles.  The  bold  quartzite  main  peak  commands  a  noble  view, 
and  is  in  its  turn  a  conspicuous  landmark  both  at  sea  and  on 
shore  for  ver)'  many  miles.  Lovers  of  folk-lore  will  be  interested 
in  the  steep  precipice  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  to 
which  the  name  Lu^-na-Narrih,  the  Hollaw  of  the  De.mmis,  is  given 
because  into  it  St.  Patrick  i.s  fabhxl  to  have  driven  all  the  snakes, 
toads,  adders,  and  other  noisome  things  in  Ireland.  Croagh 
Patrick  is  also  a  sacred  hill,  to  which  a  solemn  pilgrimage  (or 
'*  Pattern  ")  is  made  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  the  17th,  in  each 
year.  At  the  fout  of  the  mountain  nestles  the  hamlet  of  Murrisk, 
cloee  to  a  small  and  sheltered  bay.  It  is  G  mites  west  of 
Westport,  and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Murrisk.  founded  by  the  O'Malleys, 


Westport. 

Westport,  the  most  populous  town  in  Mayo,  is  a  prosperous 
market  town  and  a  seaport  situated  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Clew 
Btiy.  The  piipulation  was  4,070  in  ISiU.  The  town  occnpiesa  narrow 
valley,  watered  by  a  pretty  mountain  stream,  the  Carrowbeg, 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  thence  into  the  sea 
through  the  well-wooded  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  There 
is  sea-bathing  along  the  sea-frunt,  which  is  rather  more  than  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town.  Here  there  are  villas  and  cottages,  in 
which  visitors  are  accommodated  during  the  batfjing  season.  A 
feature  in  Westport  is  the  Mall,  which  is  planted  with  lime-trees, 
and  along  which  the  Carrowbeg  river  runs.     A  pleasant  walk  or 
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drive  is  through  Loi-d  Sligo's  demesne  from  the  town  to  Westport 
Quay,  a  distance  of  some  2  milea  Further  afield,  at  5  miles 
inland  towards  east-south-east,  is  the  Gulf  of  Aille,  a  series  of 
subterranean  caves  through  which  the  Aille  rivulet  flows. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  a  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  receives  the  name  of  Clew  Bay.  It  is  a  vast  quadrilateral, 
15  miles  long  by  M  wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  western 
opening  stands  Clare  Island,  a  bulwark  against  the  violence  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  eaat+rn  end  of  the  bay  is  studded  with 
countless  islands  to  a  distance  of  some  4  miles  from  the  shore. 
Along  the  front  of  these  n  curious  natural  breakwater  stretches 
for  a  distance  of  \k  miles  from  the  shore  near  Murrisk 
northwards.  This  bar  or  breakwater  slopes  seaward,  the  gradient 
in  some  places  being  1  to  30.  It  is  formed  of  bould^iL 
"  Though  natural,"  says  Mr.  Bald,  "  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  hydraulic  works  that  exist  in  Europe,  its  mass  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth  or  that  of 
Cherbourg," 


Newport. 

Newport  (population.  598)  is  a  small  seap<jrt  at  the  north* 
east  corner  of  Clew  Bay,  7j  miles  nuilh  of  Westport,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Achill  branch  of  the  Midland 
Great  WestetTi  Railway.  Its  chief  attniction  is  white-trout-fishing 
in  Lough  Beltra  (t>  miles  north-east),  from  which  the  Newport 
river  flows.  In  Furnace  Lough  and  Lough  Feeagh,  towards  the 
north-west,  is  the  source  of  the  Burrishoole  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Burrishoole  Abbey,  founded  in  I486. 
Lough  Feeagh  lies  in  the  hollow  between  Bengorm  (1,912  feet)  on 
the  west,  and  Buckoogh  (1,935  feet)  on  the  east,  so  that  th« 
scenery  is  very  fine  and  vtild. 

From  Westport  to  Newport  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Clew 
Bay  the  geological  foiiuation  is  the  carboniferous  limeaton*. 
Just  before  Newport  is  reached  there  is  an  abrupt  transition  M 
the  Upper  Silurian.  Beyond  Newport  towards  the  west  there  is  • 
narrow  band  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  running  parallel  with  the 
Up{>er  Silurian  measures,  until  at  Mallaranny  both  give  place  to 
metamorphic  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  crystalline  and  abound- 
ing in  quartzite. 
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Mallaranny. 

Mallaranny  is  a  hamlet,  bcautitully  situated  near  an  isthmus 
which  join3  the  Curraun  Peninsula  to  the  mainland,  separating 
Clew  Bay  on  the  south  fi-om  Belloci-agher  Bay  on  the  north.  It 
is  18J  miles  by  rail  from  Weatport,  and  179^  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  ground  slopes  steeply  to  the  waters  edge  at  Trawoughter 
Strand,  running  out  from  the  sands  of  which  is  a  stone  causeway 
or  pier,  which  ser\'es  the  double  purpose  of  a  landing-place  and 
of  a  pn^meuade.  From  the  west  Mallaranny  is  protected  by 
the, Curraun  Highlands*,  rising  to  1,784  feet.  From  the  north  and 
north-east  it  is  sheltered  by  Claggan  Mountain  (l,25fi  feet). 
Adjoining    the  railway-station  are  the  extensive  grounds  of  the 

ilway  Hotel,  which  are  entered  from  the  platform.  Tho 
botel  is  a  large,  modern,  first-class  hosteby,  standing  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  isthmus  about  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  prospect  over  Clew  Bay.  Through  a  hang- 
ing coppice,  shaded  paths  lead  down  from  the  hot«l  to  the  strand 
below.  Giant  fiichsias  even'where  abound,  and  testify-  to  the  mild 
and  genial  climate  of  the  place.  Li  the  grounds  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hi»tel  rises  a  round  knoll,  the  slopes  of  which  have 
been  skilfully  planted  on  all  sides,  and  mapped  out  with  wind- 
ing paths,  furnished  with  rustic  seats  nt  short  intervals.  From 
this  knoll  the  views  are  beautiful.  Southward,  the  eye  traverses 
the  whole  southern  shore  of  Clew  Bay  from  Westp^^rt  past  the 
broad  shoulders  aufl  towering  peak  *A'  Croagh  Patrick  t*»  Louis- 
burgh  with  its  background  of  the  Killary  mountain.^  and 
Muilrea;  northwani,  Blacksod  Bay,  the  wilds  of  Ballycroy  and 
Erris;  in  the  imme<liate  foreground  Bellacragher  Bay;  and  lastly 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  North  Mayo  or  Maam-Thomas  mountains, 
with  Nephin,  2,646  feet,  loftiest  of  all,  far  away  towards  the  east- 
north-east.  The  proximity  of  Blncksod  Bay,  with  its  inlet  Bella* 
cragher  Bay  to  the  north-west,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  excessive 
heat  in  summer  or  of  excessive  cold  in  winter.  Whenever  the  sun's 
rays  are  exceptionally  powerful,  a  cool  seix  breeze  blows  in,  either 
from  Clew  Bay  or  from  Blacksod  Bay.  A  correspondent  of  Dr. 
Quinlan,  who  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Mallammiy  as  a 
Winter  Health  Resort ''  in  the  Bttblin  Journal  of  Medical  Scitnre  for 
March  189!)  (vol.  cvii.  p.  177),  thus  describes  the  climate: — 
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"  During  periods  of  summer  heats  we  have  fogs  which  during  the 
early  mornings  obscure  and  envelop  the  summits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  but  as  the  day  advances  they  vanish,  and  leave 
a  clear  atmosphere;  with  this  exception  we  have  clear  bright  skies. 
Our  niiafall  comes  iu  heavy  showers,  which  pass  off  and  leave  n 
clear  sky  ;  the  ground  dries  rapidly  after  rain;  we  are  not  troubled 
with  drizzle  or  Scotch  mist,  and  murky  days  are  most  exceptional." 
ilr.  Myles,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the  Midland  (ireat  Western  Railway. 
states  that  the  annual  rainfall  is  from  40  to  60  inches,  but  Dr. 
Quinlan  jKjints  out  that  a  coinpanitively  heavy  rainfall  such  as  this, 
when  the  rain  comes  down  in  heavy  showers,  is  more  favourable 
to  the  invalid  than  a  lighter  one  assuming  the  form  of  long -cod* 
tinued  drizzle  and  mist  There  is  no  fully-equipped  meteorological 
station  as  yet  at  Mallaranny  ;  but  the  following  table  (see  p.  619} 
includes  the  results  obtained  at  the  neighbouring  station  of  Bel- 
mullet,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  representing  the  climatic 
conditions  prevailing  at  and  near  this  favoured  spot,  to  which  the 
geneml  testimony  is  borne  that  "  ilallaranny  is  the  sunniest  place 
on  the  coast." 

In  Dr.  Q>ninlan's  opinion  Mallaranny  **  otfers  a  great  field  for  the 
winter  treatment  t^f  the  early  stages  nf  pulmonary  consumption,  on 
the  modern  open-air  plan.  For  chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary 
diseases  generally,  the  mild  e4jual)le  climate  ]»re3ents  great  oppor 
tunities  ;  fur  the  invalid  who  is  able  to  go  about,  and  who  can 
a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  it  is  very  suitable,  and  for  such  | 
there  is  a  vtu'iety  of  walking,  driving,  or  cycling  runs  through  tine 
scenery  on  quartzice  roads  of  easy  gradient,  which  are  always  honi 
and  free  from  mud,  hke  the  well-known  Connemara  roads.  For 
those  who  are  simply'  overtlone  with  hard  work  Mallaranny  offert 
great  advantages ;  and  for  *  week-ends '  it  is  very  suitable  for  the 
healthy  recreation  of  the  busy.** 

The  flrira  uf  Mallaranny  is  almost  sub-tropical.  In  addition  to 
luxuriant  fuchsias,  iih*anders  and  other  sub- tropical  plants  abound. 
Mediterranean  heath  too  flourishes,  while  the  royal  fern  {{kmunda 
regaiU)  is  indigi'nous. 

From  Maliarauuy  the  railway  runs  round  the  northern  po 
of  Curraun  Peninsula  in  a  semi-circle  t^  Achill  Sound.     The  line 
is  laid  over  miles  of  bog,  and  at  first  descends  rapidly  to  sea-level 
along   the  western   shore  of  Bellaeragher   Bay.      Achill   So 
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connects  Blacksod  Bay  \Kinth  Clew  Bay,  and  through  the  narrow        ^^^H 
channel,  0  miles  in  length,  the  tidal  watei-s  rush  tu  and  fro  in  !in        ^^^^| 
impetuous  stream.     At  each  side  of  the  water-way  near  the  rail-         ^^^^H 
way-terminus  there  are  a  few  houses  and  cottages,  and  these  now         ^^^^H 
go  by  the  name  of  Achill  Sinimd.     The  Sound  is  now  bridged  over               ^^M 
by  a  causeway  constructed   in  18S8,  with  the  generous   help  of        ^^^^M 
Mr.  J.  G.  Porter,  of  Belle  Isle,  co.  Fermanagh.     Through  an  iron         ^^^^| 
swivfl-bridge  i*oad  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  island  and  the        ^^^^H 
mainland.    Ship  traffic  is  maintained  by  opening  the  swivel-bridge         ^^^^^| 
at  "  dead  \N'ater  "  if  required.                                                                        ^^^H 
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AcHiLL  Island. 

Achlll  Iflland,  roughly  triaugular,  is  about  15  luiles  long  froni 
Achill  Head  to  the  Sound,  and  about  12  miles  broad  fit)m  Achill 
Beg  Island,  i>ff  the  south  coast,  to  Ridge  Point  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  coast-line  its  about  80  mile-s.  Its  area  is  36,248  acres, 
and  its  population  was,  in  1891,  ^.eTT.  Achill  is  the  hu;gest 
island  off  the  Irish  coast.  It  is  for  the  ma-^t  part  covered  with 
hummocky  bogs  or  wet  moors  clothed  with  dark  heather.  The 
whole  island  is  hilly,  and  in  the  north  Slicveniorc  rises  to  2,204 
feet,  while  the  western  shoi-e  is  fonned  by  the  stupendous  cliflfe  of 
Croaghaun,  which  tower  2,W2  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  fine 
cliffs  are  Dooega  Head  (SOO  feet  almost  sheer),  and  the  cliffs  of 
Menaun  fonuing  the  buttresses  of  a  hill  1,530  feet  high. 

Achill  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  mctamorphic  rocks  of  th« 
Lower  Silurian  age.  "  The  most  ancient  of  rock-groups  known  as 
ArchoEui,  is  found  on  the  extreme  west  coast  of  Achill.  overlain 
inconforuiabiy  by  the  newer  schists,  with  a  conglomerate  base."' 
Aa  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  there  is  no 
native  wood  in  Achill.  Near  the  Sound  there  is  however  a  larg« 
and  healthy  plantation,  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir,  in  the  demesne  "of 
Mrs.  Pike.  Near  the  dwelling-house  also  rhododendroas  grow  in 
rare  luxuriance. 

"The  climate  of  Achill."  writes  Dr.  Edgar  Flinn,'  '*  oflfers 
particular  advantages  to  the  invalid  eomuiunity.  It  has  a  fine 
bracing  and  exhilarating  atmosphere,  and  the  bathing  facilitieH  are 
remarkably  good."  The  climatologica!  table  for  Belmullet  (p.  519) 
fairly  represents  the  facts  as  regards  the  temperature,  rainfall  and 
atmospheric  pressure  actually  experienced  in  Achill.  Belmullet 
is  about  15  miles  almost  due  north  of  Doogoft,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Blacksod  Bay. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Blacksod  Bay  forms  the  district  known  as 
Ballycroy,  a  portion  of  the  barony  of  Erris.  co.  Mayo.  In  on 
interesting  account  of  the  ethnography  of  this  district,  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  May  11,  1K96,=*  the  author,  Dr.  Charles 

R  Bro^vne.  writes  thus  : — 

• 

*  iitlandfrom  Sea  iv  &a,  p.  104, 

*  Ireland:  Us  ffealtfi-JUnofia  atvf  WaUring-Plttcfs. 
■  Proc.  R.I.A.f  3pd  Series,  vol.  iv.  no,  1. 
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The  climate  is  very  mild,  there  being  but  little  frost  or 
snow  in  winter ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  situtitiou 
of  the  locality,  it  is  very  moist,  rains  being  both  heavy 
and  frequent,  and  storms  of  great  violence  often  sweeping 
over  the  region  from  the  westwani.  Vegetation  flourishes  well, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  good  example  of  which  is 
the  tact  that  palm-s  and  other  exotics  grow  well  in  the  upen  air  in 
the  grounds  of  General  Clive  at  Claggan,  in  the  southern  {»art  of 
the  district.  Trees  of  various  kiiid.s  flourish  in  the  valleys,  and 
wherever  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  In  the  valleys 
among  the  mountains,  the  red  deer  used  at  one  time  to  be  met 
with  in  some  numbers,  btit  within  the  last  forty  years  they  have 
become  quite  extinct.  Wild-fowl,  in  great  numbers,  \-isit  the 
lakes  and  coast-line  in  \vinter-time,  among  them  wild  swans,  which 
principally  frequent  Lough  Fahey,  near  the  coast.  The  number  of 
the  smaller  wild  animals  ia  very  considerable." 

In  **Maffa"  the  Poet  Laureate  says  of  Achill: — "A  more  perfect 
place  of  holiday  rcsort  it  would  not  be  possible  to  imagine. 
There  are  fine  yellow  sands,  where  children  may  make  their  mimic 
dykes  and  fortresses;  mountains  of  moderate  heighi  ....  for  the 
young  and  vigorous  to  ascend  ;  easy  hill  foot-tracks  for  the  weaker 
brethren ;  fishing  either  in  smooth  or  in  rolling  water  for  those 
who  love  the  indolent  rocking,  or  the  rough  rise  and  fall  of  the 
sea  ;  precipitous  and  fretted  clit!s  carved  with  the  likenesfi  of  some 
time-eaten  Gothic  fane  by  the  architectonic  ocean  ;  rides,  drives 
and  walks  amid  the  finest  scenery  of  the  kingdom." 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  in  Achill  are  Keel  Strand, 
a  magniticent  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  running  in  a  curve  of  nearly 
3  miles  from  the  cathedral  rocks  of  Menaun  to  the  old  and 
quaint  village  of  Keel ;  this  village  itself,  and  2  miles  further 
westward  the  fishing  village  of  Dooagh,  with  its  primeval 
dwellings ;  the  sheltei'ed  Keem  Bay.  where  there  is  a  quany  of 
"Irish  amethysts,"  that  is,  mauve-coloui-ed  quartz  crystals; 
Captain  Bo3'cott's  former  residence  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Croaghaun ;  Lough  Acorryniore,  the  only  mountain  tarn  of  con- 
siderable size  in  Achill ;  Keel  Lake ;  the  seal-caves  near 
Slievemore  ;  and  the  Mennun  and  Dooega  cliffs  already  mentioned. 
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DOOOORT. 

Doogort,  commonly  called  the  *'  Settlement,"  is  the  chief  stoj 
piog-place  of  visitors  to  Achill.     The  neat  and  interesting  littl 
village  or  hamlet  is  finely  situated  at  the  very  foot  of  iSIieveraore, 
the  highest  tnouutain  in  Achill  (2,204  feet).     It  stands  on  a  slope 
near  a  small  bay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island.      On  the 
sands  lining  this  bay  there  is  excellent  sea-bathing,  and  the  fomous 
"  tieal-caves  "  can  be  visited  by  boat  in  calm  weather.     They  ara^^ 
2  miles  away  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Slievemore.  ^H 

The  Slievemore  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sheridan,  is  a  favourite 
house.  The  landlord  is  a  many-sided  man,  and  a  noted  personality 
in  AchilL  The  Dispensary  Medical  (Mcer  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  Dr.  Thus.  Henry  Gnjiy,  who  reports  as  follows  on  the 
health  of  Achill  Island,  and  e.specially  of  Doogort: —  i 

**  Anwmia  and  dchilify  are  scarcely  ever  seen  among  natives.       | 
Visitors  say  that  they  recover  quickly  from  these   maladies,  anrl 
are  braced  up  immensely  by  a  change  to  Achill.     Sci'ofula  and       , 
tuhcrcnUms  disc^ines  are  an   '  imknown  quantity.'     PhXhisis  is  rare       1 
among  the  natives."    Dr.  Croly  considers  the  air  too  moist  in  winter, 
but  excellent  in  summer  and  autumn  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption.    A  go<xJ  many  suffer  in  winter  and  spring  from  caiarrk, 
hron^iitis^  and  j^iienmonia.     Pleurisf/  is  not  as  frequent  as  dis6a86fl 
of  the  "lungs  themselves.     There   are  ver)'  few  cases  of  asthma^, 
and  asthmatic  patients  declare  themselves  to  be  much  benefil 
by  a  change  to  AchilL     There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  of 
renal  dropsy ,  but  chronic  albuminuria,  with  or  without  granul 
kidney,  is  very  rare.    Cidcidus  and  gravel  are  unknown  amongst 
the  natives,  and  visitors  affected  with  these  troubles  seem  to  derive 
benefit.      Of  rheamatoid  cases   there   is  a  fair  proportion   to  the 
population     Dr.  Croly  would  recommend  Achill  in  neuralgia^  bi 
not  in  rheumatism  under  its  various  forms.     DUcascs  of  Ihr.  $kii 
are  unknown,  unless  M'hen  brought  from  outside.     There  are 
nuilainal  affediofis.     Very  few  cases  of  typhoid  fevtr  occur.     Dia\ 
rhota  is  not  prevalent.      Three   epidemics  of  scarUt  ftver   hav( 
occurred  within  the  past  twenty  years.     DtpkUtcria  is  unknown 
the   lower  portion  of  the  island.     Endemic  sore   throat  is  fairlj 
prevalent.     The  common  causes  of  death  are  chronic  bronchiti 
chronic  pneumonia^  old  age  and  debility.     A  great  many  of  thftj 
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population  attain  ages  ranging  from  80  to  90.    The   system  of 

drainage  adopted — into  lakes  or  streams  through  open  drainn — is 

not  to  be  commended,  seeing  that  the  water  supply  is  derived  from 

^       mountain-streams,  wells,  and  in  a  few  inntaiicus  lakes.     In  Doogort 

■  however  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  splendid  spring-water.    This 
plmie  also  is  chiedy  drained  through  clused  pipe-sewers. 

According  to  Dr.  Croly's  observations,  Doogort  enjoys  a  mild 
climate.  Frost  and  snow  ai*e  rare.  South-west  winds  prevail. 
^H  There  is  an  average  amount  of  sunshine.  Rainfall  and  fog  are 
^P  above  average  in  winter  and  spring.  Dr.  Croly  thus  tersely  sums 
up  the  chanicters  of  the  climate  in  the  different  seasons — Spring, 
rainy  ;  summer,  rainy,  but  with  spells  of  splendid  weather  ;  autumn, 
generally  fine  ;  winter,  wind  and  rain.     Visitors  should  select  the 
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BelmuUet '  (population,  652 )  is  built  on  a  strip  of  land,  only  400 
yards  in  width,  which  sejMinitas  Broad  haven  on  the  north-east  from 
Blacksod  Bay  on  the  south.  These  two  capacious  and  landlocked 
natural  harbours  are  now  connected  by  a  canal  pennittiug  vessels 
to  pass  through  without  the  risks  of  weathering  Erris  Head  and 
the  Mullet,  as  the  long  promontory  or  peninsula  west  of  Belmullet 
is  called.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  possesses  two  inns  and  very 
foir  accommodation  for  visitors.  Its  fortunes  are  handicapped  by 
its  inaccessibility.  There  are  two  routes  from  Belmullet  to 
Killala  and  Ballina — the  longer  or  northern  road  is  nearer  the 
coast  (49  miles),  the  shorter  or  southern  is  by  Bangor,  a  little 
inland  village,  and  Crossmolina  near  Lough  Conn,  and  Nephin 
(2,G46  feet),  (40  miles). 

The  scenery  of  the  north  coast  of  Mayo,  from  Erris  Head  in  the 
west  to  Kilcummin  Head  at  the  mouth  of  Killala  Bay.  is  in  places 
very  fine.  Btjnweo  Head,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Broad 
Haven,  is  829  feet  high,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  both 
northwards  and  southwards.  A  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Head, 
the  seven  precipitous  i*ocks  called  the  Stags  of  Broad  Haven,  tower 
above  the  sea  to  a  height  of  some  300  feet.  East  of  Benwee 
Head  is  a  beautiful  little  harbour  called  Portacloy.  Here  and 
'  For  meteorological  data  lee  p.  610. 
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elsevk'here  along  this  coast  are  some  remarkable  caves  aod  cliffii. 
At  Belderg  and  Ballycastle  there  is  some  sea-bathing.  Kilcuta* 
min  Head  was  the  scone  of  the  landing  of  the  French  under 
Geneml  Humbert,  on  August  22,  1798. 

KlllaJa  (pupiilatiou,  558)  is  8  miles  north  by  west  of  Ballina.  wit 
which    it  is  connected  by  an  extension   of  the   MidJand 
Western  Railway.    Its  former  trade  has  l>een   diverted   in 
measure  to  Ballina,  but  it  is  interesting  because  of  its  round  towi 
nnd  the  ruins  of  Moyne  Abbey,  H  miles  to  the  southward  on 
banks  of  the  river  Moy  opposite  to  Bartragh  Island.     The  abl 
was  founded  in   1460.     Roserk  oi*  Rosserick    Abbey  stands  n< 
the  water's  edge,  some  2  miles  further  south. 


Ballina. 

Balllna  (population  in  1001,  4.499)  is  built  at  the  head  of  the 

tideway  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Moy,  at  a  distance  of  16Gj  miles 
by  rail  from  Dublin.     It  is  a  busy  and  thriving  market-town 
seaport — the  improved  navigation  of  the  Moy  having  greatly 
tributed   to   its   prosperity.     The  fishing   in   the  Moy    is  just 
renowned,  both  sahnon  aud  ti-out  beiug  plentiful.     There  are  \ 
fair  hotels  in  Ballimi,  the   neighbourhood  of  which   is  in 
directions  attractive.     The  river  Moy  forms  the  boundary  betW' 
the  counties  Mayo  and  Sligo.     Two  handsome  bridges  span 
river  at  Ballina,  leading  from  the  town  to  its  suburb  Aixinaree,  on 
the  Sligo  side. 


County  Buo<k 

Enniscroxe 

EnniBcrone  (or  IniBbcrone)  is  a  pleasant  little  watcring- 
7j  miles  north-east  of  Btillina,  on  the  cast  side  of  Killala 
It»  population  is  331,  but  in  summer  there  are  many  viaito 
A  long  ridge  of  sand-dunes  stretches  westward  for  IJ  miles 
the  mouth  of  the  Moy  opposite  Bartmgh  Island.     In  front  of' 
the  sand-hills  is  a  magnificent  sandy  beach.     Another  interesting 
feature  is  the  geological  formation  of  what  are  locally  called  lb«! 
"serpent  rocks."    Gigantic  slabs  of  carboniferous  limestone  form 
a  aeries  of  rising  platforms  along   the  shore,  and  in  these  are 
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embedded   vast   auuibers   of  foBsib  of  fish  resembling  stripped 
cabbage-stalks  nion*  closely  than  anything  else.     In  places,  there 
e  collections  of  small  fish  or  fry  of  the  same  species,  as  if  some 
upendous  convulsion  of  nature  had  overwhelmed  the  district, 
and  turned  the  fish  to  stone. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Scott,  the  local  Dispensary  Medical  Ofticerand  Medical 
fficer  of  Health,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  report: — 
"The  district  surrounding  Enniscrone  is  open  and  hilly.  It  is 
exposed  to  west  and  south-west  winds,  but  is  sheltered  from  the 
east  by  high  groimds  culminating  in  the  Ox  Mountains,  which 
attain  an  altitude  of  nearly  1,H00  feet  at  a  distance  of  some  8 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  district  is  uneven  and  hilly.  The  soil 
of  a  dry,  sand}'  nature.  The  elevation  ranges  fi'om  sea-level 
to  300  or  400  feet  above  it.  There  are  very  few  trees  near 
Enniscrone,  but  they  become  numerous  about  a  mile  inland. 
[Vegetation  is  a  month  earlier  than  in  almost  any  other  portion  of 
the  neighbouring  district.  Owing  to  its  proxitnity  to  the  Atlantic 
there  is  very  little  frost,  snow  or  ice.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  may 
occur  inland,  Enniscrone  escaping.  The  climate  is  fairly  dry,  and 
free  from  extremes  of  temperature.  Westerly  winds  prevail ;  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  sunshine,  and  fog  is  very  rare.  As  to  the 
seasons,  summer  and  autumn  are  cool,  winter  and  spring  are  very 
mild,  with  the  exception  of  some  hai*sh  winds  in  March. 

"There  is  but  little  difficulty  as  to  drainage, owing  to  the  steep- 
ness of  the  gradients  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
water  supply  is  derived  by  gravitation  from  limestone  springs. 
Residence  at  Enniscrone  proves  beneficial  to  convalesceuts  after 
lyphoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  and  in  debility,  dyspepsia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  atl  diseases  requiring  an  exhilarating  atmosphere 
and  pure,  fresh  air. 

i  "'Old  age*  is  a  frequently  assigned  cause  of  death  amongst 
recently-registered  deaths  in  the  dispensary  district ;  five  of  the 
deceased  had  reached  ages  varying  from  76  to  90  years, 
f  "The  district  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  fi*ee  from  epidemic  or 
endemic  diseases;  also  from  affections  of  the  skin.  Pulmonary 
phthisis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  all  rare.  So  are  catairh  and 
ronchitis,  except  in  the  early  spring."  Dr.  Scott  considera  that 
the  air  is  too  strong  and  bracing  for  asthmatic  visitors ;  all  others  do 
well,  when  recovering  from  illness,  at  this  really  fine  watering-place. 
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Easkv. 

Eaaky  (population,  330)  is  a  small  village  near  the  mouth  of 
the  rivL'i'  uf  the  same  name,  which  flows  from  Lough  Eiaaky  in  the 
Ox  Mountains  through  a  valley  strewn  with  granite  boulders.  It 
is  a  fine,  bracing  seaside  resort,  but  rather  out  of  the  way.  The 
coast-road  from  Ballina  to  iSligoruns  through  both  Ennisoroneond 
Elasky  to  Dromore  Westj  but  the  direct  road  traverses  a  long 
stretch  of  somewhat  bleak  upland  for  many  miles. 

Dromore  West  is  a  pretty  village  on  the  Dunncill  Bum,  whicii 
flows  headlong  from  the  neighbouring  Ox  Mountains.  The  village 
is  slightly  over  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  surrounding  countr}'  is 
both  picturesque  and  well  cultivated,  at  least  to  the  eastward  in 
the  direction  of  Sligo,  the  sea  forming  a  pleasing  feature  in  the 
laudscapc.  The  coach-road  passes  through  the  hamlets  of  Skreen 
and  Boltm,  and  the  beautifully-situated  village  of  Ballysadare. 
4^  miles  south  of  Sligo,  at  the  head  of  Ballysadare  Bay,  The 
Irish  name,  Baile'tasa-dant^  means  the  Cfitaratt  of  fJir  Oak^  and 
its  aptness  will  be  at  once  seen  when  the  cascades  come  into 
view  by  which  the  river  reaches  the  sea-level  from  the  high 
ground  on  which  Ballysadai'e  standa  Near  Collooney,  2  miles 
south  of  Ballysadare,  is  Markree  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Cooper 
family,  where  there  is  a  fully-equipped  Second  Order  Meteorologictl 
Station. 


Sligo. 

Sligo  (population  in  1901,  10,862)  is  the  laziest  and  busiest 
seaport  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland.  It  stands  (lat.  54^  17*  N., 
long.  H'  26'  W.)  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scener)',  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garrogue,  which  flows  from  Lough  Gill,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  Insh  lakes,  5  miles  in  length  and  from 
1  to  1|  miles  in  breadth,  and  studded  with  numerous  well-wooded 
islands.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  the  nature  of  its  river- 
bed, the  Celtic  Sligearh  mejining  .shelly  river.  There  are  many  fine 
public  buildings,  and  Sligo  Abbey,  founded  by  Maurice  FitzGerald, 
Earl  of  Kil(]are,  in  1252,  for  the  Dominicans,  testifies  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  place.  But  it  is  to  its  charming  surroundings 
that  Sligo  more  particularly  owes  its  right  to  be  mentioned  herfe 
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Set  in  the  midst  of  a  richly-wooded  plain,  Sligo  presents  a  rare 
combination  of  mountain,  lake,  river  and  coast  scenery.  Due 
north  rise  the  magnificent  clifis  and  table-land  of  Benbulbin  (1,712 
feet),  and  the  still  higher  summit  of  Truskmore  (2,118  feet).  To 
the  south-west  the  gigantic  sepulchnil  muund  of  Knocknarea — the 
Hill  of  the  Queen — overshadows  Ballysadare  Bay.  On  the  top  of 
this  curious  isolated  circular  limestone  hill,  1,078  feet  in  height, 
and  re.scmbHng  a  huge  Twplfth-Night-cake,  is  a  mighty  cairn,  the 
fabled  tomb  of  Meav  (the  Queen  Mab  of  English  legendan"  lore), 
Queen  of  Connaught  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
cairn  is  formed  of  a  pyramid  of  loose  stones,  51)0  feet  in  ciifum- 
ference,  -SO  feet  iu  its  widest  diameter,  and  34  feet  high.  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  megalithic  monuments.  Between  Knock- 
narea and  Ballysadare  is  Carrowmore,  famous  for  its  ancient  stone 
monuments — cromlechs  and  stone  circles.  These  archaeological 
remains  are  said  to  be  the  graves  of  the  slain  in  a  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Plains  of  Moytura  in  earl}^  Irish  history. 

Besides  Lough  Oil!,  Glencar  deserves  mention  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  mountain  valley,  G  miles  north-east  of  Sligo,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  reposes  an  exquisite  lake,  Liiugh-na-Qlena  by  name.  A 
mountaiu  torrent  descends  into  this  lough  on  the  north  side  by  a 
series  of  waterfalls  through  a  precipitous  yet  beautifully-wooded 
glen.  As  one  enters  Glencar  from  the  Sligo  road,  by  a  strange 
optical  delusion  both  the  lake  and  the  river  issuing  ft-om  it  appear 
to  be  far  below  the  level  of  the  spectator  and  of  the  entire  opening 
of  the  valley. 

The  climate  of  Sligo  is  changeable,  mild  and  rainy.  Yet  the 
ground  dries  quickly,  owing  to  the  limestone  fonnatiou  and  the 
prevalence  of  high  we^iterly  winds.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  good 
health  and  are  long-lived.  In  the  north  of  the  county  the  soil  is 
mossy  and  sandy,  with  an  admixture  of  a  gravelly  loam.  The 
plain  of  Sligo  is  composed  of  a  deep,  rich  loam.  The  coast-line  is 
irregular,  rocky,  and  dangerous  to  navigation,  except  in  the 
sheltered  reaches  of  Sligo  Bay. 


Rosses  Point. 

RoBses  Point,  the  special  watering-place  of  Sligo,  is  distant 
5  miles  to  the  north-west.     It  is  a  neat  fishing  village,  situated 
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at  the  western  extremity  of  a  promontory  between  Dnuncliff  Bay 
on  the  north  and  Sligo  Bay  on  the  south,  which  is  called  "The 
Rosses."  The  village  laces  south,  and  couimands  splendid  viewH  of 
Sligo  Bay,  Knocknarea,  and  the  Ox  Mountains  in  the  far  distance. 
There  is  good  hot«l  aGcoujniodation,and  the  lodging-houses,  though 
small,  are  neat  and  clean.  West  of  the  village  are  short  golf-links 
and  a  club-house.  There  is  excellent  deep-sea-bathing  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  promontory  of  the  Rosses.  Steaniers  nin 
from  the  quay  at  Sligo  to  the  pier  at  Bosses  Point.  The  drive  by 
road  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no 
railroad  accommodation.  An  extension  of  the  Midland  Oroftt 
Western  Railway  from  Sligo  would  benefit  the  trade  of  that  town, 
and  greatly  develop  Rosses  Point,  which  has  a  future  before  it  m 
a  health  rewrt  and  Iwtliing- place. 

Strandhill  is  a  little  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Knocknarea  to  the 
north-west,  and  opposite  to  Rosses  Point.  It  is  sheltered  hyConef 
Island,  which  protects  Slign  Bay  from  the  open  sea.  In  (ront  of 
Strandhill  is  a  tine  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  called  Commeen  Strand. 

From  Sligo  northwards  and  north-eastwards  to  Bundorau  is  A 
charming  drive  of  22  miles.  The  road  runs  on  high  ground 
midway  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  commands  fine 
views  on  both  sides.  Five  miles  from  Sligo  the  coach  paaMS 
Dnimcliff  church  and  village,  nem-  which  are  an  old  Irish  cnies, 
the  stump  of  a  round  tower,  and  a  cromlech.  To  the  left  of 
Drumcliff  are  the  fishing  villages  of  Carney  and  Raghly,  with  the 
demesne  of  Lissadill,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Gore- 
Booth,  Bart.  Lissadill  oysters  are  renowned  for  their  excellence. 
Near  Raghly  are  the  so-called  Pigeon-Holes,  openings  into  subter- 
ranean caverns,  hollowed  out  by  the  waves,  which  spout  through 
them  in  rough  weather,  producing  the  etfect  of  an  intennitteot 
natural  fountain. 

AtStree<iagh  Point,  nea-r  the  village  of  Grange  (population.  125V 
three  large  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were  totally  wrecked  in 
the  autumn  of  1588.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dangeroiM 
nature  of  the  coast. 

Fourteen  miles  from  Sligo,  the  neat  little  village  of  Cliffony 
(population,  101)  is  passed.  The  hamlet  and  surrounding  district 
fonned  part  of  the  Irish  property  of  the  late  Viscount  Palmerston, 
and  are   now  in   the   possession  of  the   Right   Hon.  A.  Evoli 
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Melbourne  Ashley,  af  Classybaun  Castle,  CliflTony.  Both  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Ashley  have  done  wonders  for  the  district. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  1842.  constnictod  tlie  harbi)ur  of  Classy baun 
(this  Celtic  name  meaning  the  "White  Harbour")  at  a  cost  of  over 
£20,000.  He  also  caused  the  sand-hills  of  the  vicinity  to  be 
planted  with  sea  matweed  or  maram  {Ammaphiht  aniTultTuicea), 
which  bound  the  sand  together,  and  prevented  it  drifting.  The 
small  fishing  village  of  Clas.*^ybann  has  of  late  years  expanded  into 
the  watering-place  of — 


MULLAOHJIOHE. 


MuUagrhmore.  This  finely-situated  seaside  resort  consists  of 
a  long  line  of  villas,  built  along  the  ridges  of  a  headland  running 
nf>rth  and  .south,  half-a-mile  to  the  westward  of  the  fishing  village 
already  mentioned.  At  its  southern  end  this  headland  is  118  feet 
in  height  above  the  sea.  On  it  stands  Mr.  Ashley's  residence, 
Classybaun  Castle.  The  air  is  splendid,  there  is  good  sea-bath- 
ing, and  the  sea-fishing  is  excellent.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
bracing  character  of  the  sea-air  along  the  shores  of  Donegal  Bay 
from  Mullaghmore,  by  Buudorau  and  Donegal  to  Diinkineely, 
by  Killybegs  and  Malin  Ray. 

hC0UNT\-  FERMAXAfiK. 
RosscLABE  Sanatorium. 
Rostclare  Sanatoritun. — In  1898,  at  the  instance  and  expense 
of  Mr.  Cooney,  a  merchant  of  Ennisklllen,  a  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  after  the  plan  adopted  at  Nordrach, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  was  ojiened  at  Rossclare,  Killadcas,  co. 
Fermanagh.  Rossclare^  Sanatorium  is  7  mil^s  from  Irvinestown, 
and  4  from  Ballinamallard — all  stations  on  the  Great  Northern 
(Ireland)  Railway.  It  stands  on  a  hill  uverlooking  Lough  Erne, 
and  commantls  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Ireland.  The  house 
is  strongly  and  substantially  built,  with  bright  and  airy  rooms,  and 
is  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  patients  at  a  cost  per  patient 
of  four  guineas  a  week,  including  board,  drugs,  medical  attendance, 
fire  and  light. 

Dr.  Peverell  Smythe  Hichens,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Oxon.,  at  the  time 
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resident   physician,  wrote   to  me  under  dfite  July  14,  1900, 
follows : — 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  here  long  enough  to  be  able  to  give  you  on' 
statistics  on  the  subject  oF  the  climate  of  this  place.  Since  I  was 
myself  a  patient  at  Nordrach  last  year,  my  o^>'n  views  as  to  the 
climatic  trealuient  of  eousuuiption  have  changed  very  considerably. 
The  climate  of  Nordrach  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  British 
Isles:  there  is  an  iibundance  of  rain  and  a  goo<l  deal  of  mist  and 
fog.  Being  in  a  deep  valley  there  is  not  as  a  rule  much  wind,  and 
it  is  somewhat  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter.  like  most 
continental  cHmateH,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
it.  It  is  now  my  belief  that  cousumption  can  be  successfully 
treated  in  any  good  pure  country  air,  such  as  we  have  at  Rossclare. 
I  did  not  myself  select  Rossclare  for  the  purpose :  it  was  chosen  by 
Mr.  Cooney,  because  there  was  then  ready  to  his  hand  a  well-built, 
airy  house,  which  was  unoccupied.  Rossclare  was  built  for  a  hotel, 
and  stands  on  a  promontory  which  nms  out  into  the  Lower  Lougfa 
Emc.  I  find  by  an  aneroid  barometer  that  it  is  125  feet  above 
the  lake,  and  I  believe  the  level  of  the  lake  is  about  160  feet  above 
the  sea.  Tho  house,  which  occupies  two  sides  of  a  square,  faces 
south-east  and  south-west.  From  its  lofty  situation  it  is  exposed 
to  winds,  but  there  are  sheltered  woods  undci'  the  house  along 
the  lake,  and  extensive  woods  near  by,  where  the  patients  can  get 
an  abundance  of  sheltered  walks ;  and  there  is  a  large  shelter  with 
movable  shutters  in  the  garden. 

"  The  geological  formation  is  limestone,  and  dries  roadily  after 
rain.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  amount 
of  the  rainfall  recorded  in  the  three  months  I  have  been  here, 
I  do  not  think  the  annual  fall  can  be  anything  excessive ;  probably 
it  is  a  little  over  30  inches.  We  are  not  amongst  the  mountains, 
but  look  at  them  from  a  distance.  Rossclare  is  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake. 

"I  cairy  out  the  Nordrach  system  here  strictly,  but  give  more 
digestible  food  and  proper  nursing.  An  oi*dinary  patient,  who  still 
has  a  good  deal  of  weight  to  gain,  has  three  pints  of  milk  a  day. 
three  and  a  half  ounces  of  butter,  besides  a  good  deal  in  the  cook- 
ing, and  only  three  meals  a  day — breakfast  at  a  quarter-past  eight, 
dinner  at  one,  and  supper  at  seven.  They  can  have  afternoon  tea 
if  they  like.     They  eat  the  butter  at  breakfast  and  supper.    I 
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modify  the  diet  to  a  certain  extent  for  those  with  very  weak 
'digestions.  At  prcscufc  it  is  too  early  for  me  to  give  you  any 
statistics  as  to  results,  and  I  have  not  yet  hivd  many  patients,  but 
I  think  they  are  decidedly  encouraging." 


CouKTY  Donegal. 

BLTMXmAX. 


I  Bundoran  (population,  764)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  water- 

ing-places and  seaaide  resorts  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.     It  is 
finely  situated  on  cliffs  of  moderate  height,  along  the  shore  of  a 

'  small  bay  or  tiord  running  into  the  land  from  Donegal  Bay.  To  the 
strong  west  and  north-west  winds,  which  prevail  along  this  coast, 
Bundoran  is  fully  exposed,  an  almost  complete  absence  of  trees 
depriving  the  town  of  shelter  and  shade  alike.     Owing  to  the  force 

'        of  the  wind  and  the  geological  formation,  the  ground  dries  quickly 
after  rain,  and  the  dust  is  then  troublesome.     The  formation  is  the 
carboniferous  limestone.     It  has  been  hollowed  out  into  extra- 
ordinary rock-basins  at   Bundoran.  in  which  salt-water  baths  may 
be  taken  at  low  water.     The  limestone  slabs  abound  iii  fossils. 
On  the  cliffs  north-west  of  the  town  stands  the  Great  Northern 
ilway  Hotel,  a  substantial  concrete  building  in  the  Elizabethan 
yle,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Leitrim  and  Sligo  mountains, 
and  of  the  bay.     Surrounding  the  hotel  is  an  excellent  9-hole  golf- 
Unks.     To  the  west  of  the  hotel  runs  a  cliff-path,  which  affords  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  action  of  the  sea  in  excavating  the  rocks 
along  the  coast.     This  path  commands  splendid  views  of  Donegal 
y,  including  the   long  promontory  of  St.  John'.s    Point   on   the 
Donegal  coast,  and  the  towering  precipices  of  Slieve  League  (1,972 
feet  above  the  sea). 

Bundoran  is  now  well  served  by  the  Ort^at  Northern  Railway  of 
Ireland^  which  connects  it  with  EnniskiUen,  Derry,  Belfast, 
Dundalk  and  Dublin.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  there  is 
a  most  attractive  day-tour  to  Enniskillen  and  back,  by  rail  and 
steamboat  on  lower  Lough  Erne.  The  pottery  and  eel- weirs  at 
Belleek ;  the  famous  salmon-leap  at  Ballyshannon ;  Kinlough,  at 
the  western  end  of  Lough  Melvin,  a  sheet  of  water  7  J  miles  in 
length;  Lough  Glenade,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the  pretty 
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valley  of  the  river  Bonet,  which  flows  from  it  into  Lough  Gill, 
near  SHgo,  are  all  within  e«ay  reach  of  Bundornn.  ExcurBions 
to  the  different  places  named  add  much  to  the  enjo}Tnent  of  the 
visitor  for  health  or  relaxation.  At  Kinlough,  distant  2\  niile« 
south  of  Buudoran,  there  is  a  hydrogen  sulphide  spring. 


DONEGAU 


Donegal  (Celtic.  Dun-na^ngalf,  the  Fortress  of  the  Strangers) 
(population  1,;V23)  desen-es  mention  as  the  southora  entrance  to  t 
^vild  coast  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  large  and  beautiful  coun^ 
of  the  same  nama  The  town  nestles  at  the  eastern  end  of  n 
sheltered  creek  on  Donegal  Bay.  It  is  reached  by  road  fi 
Ballyshanuon  (14^  miles  to  the  southwai^),  or  by  the  W 
Donegal  Railway  running  from  Strabane  to  Stranorlar  and  thence 
to  Donegal,  along  the  shores  of  sad  and  desolate  Lough  Moumt. 
through  the  wild  mountain  pa»ss  of  Bamesmore  Gap  (where  the 
line  attains  a  height  of  600  feet  above  sea-level),  and  by  Lough 
Eask,  embosomed  in  hills  which  tower  to  a  height  of  2,210  feet  in 
Croaghgonn  or  the  Blue  Stack  Mountains,  some  3  miles  norti 
north-west  of  the  lake.  Donegal  may  also  be  reached  fi 
Enniskillen  by  rail  as  far  as  Pettigoe,  on  the  north  shore 
Lough  Emts  and  thence  by  vosud  by  Lough  Derg,  ceiebrateii  for 
hundreds  of  years  throughout  Europe  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
This  is  an  unfrequented  route,  but  one  which  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  antiquary,  the  geologist,  or  the  lover  of  wild  sceneiy.  Don 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest  The  anca 
castle  of  the  CyDonnells  stands  in  the  town  itself:  the  mini 
abbey  and  its  cloisters,  founded  in  14-74  by  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell 
and  his  wife,  Fingalla,  for  the  Franciscan  friars,  are  built  on  m 
rocky  promontory  overlooking  the  creek  near  the  town.  '  It  w»s 
probably  in  this  munastery  that  the  famous  Annain  o/  Dtmtgal 
— better  known  as  the  Annah  oftJte  Foivr  Makers — were  compiled 
between  the  years  1 6;i2  and  1 63(i. 

From  Donegal  the  light  railway,  called  the  West  Donegal  RajI- 
wail,  runs  westward  along  a  winding  course  of  19  ntiles  to 
Killybegs.  The  views  looking  across  Donegal  Bay  are  splendid, 
and  the    entire    route  is    extremely  picturesque.      The   railwa 
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passes  Dunklneely,  overlooking  McSwyne's  Bay,  a  small  village 
which  possesses  a  sulphur  spa  oi'  some  repute. 


KlLLYBEOS. 

Killybegs  (Celtic,  t'mlla-hcaga.  Little  Churches),  the  western 
terminus  of  the  West  Donegal  Railway^  is  a  town  of  some  pre- 
tensions, with  a  population  of  1,328,  It  nestles  cosily  on  the 
western  shore  of  a  sheltered  bay,  the  waters  of  which  lave  one 
side  of  the  main  street.  The  sea-bathing  is  good,  and  the  place 
only  needs  development  to  make  it  a  popular  bathing-place.  The 
fishing  is  excellent,  numbers  of  fine  salmon  and  mackerel  being 
caught  in  the  bay.  Killybegs  is  a  convenient  rendezvous  before  a 
tour  through  Donegal  froiu  south  to  north,  but  the  hotel  accom- 
mfxJation  is  indifierent-  Since  l>if>0^  a  summer  daily  service  of 
well-appointed  coaches  or  long  cars  iiins  from  Killybegs  through 
the  highlands  and  magnificent  coast;  scenery  of  Donegal  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  100  miles  to  Rosapenna  on  Sheephaven«  near  Horn 
Head.  The  chief  places  on  this  route  are  Cairick,  near  the  stupen- 
dous precipices  of  Slievo  League  (1,972  feet).  Ardara.  Glenties  (the 
I  terminus  of  another  branch  of  the  West  Donegal  Railway),  Dun- 
gloe,  Qweedore (celebrated  for  its  fishing),  Falcarragh,  Dun&naghy, 
Cresslough  and  Rosapenna.  The  coaches  also  run  daily  south- 
'  wards  from  Rosapenna  to  Killybegs,  Dungloe  being  in  each  case  the 
I  stopping-place  for  the  night  on  this  couch-journey  of  two  days. 
'  Two  miles  west  of  Killybegs,  on  the  road  to  Carrick,  is  a  beautiful 

j  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Fiutragh  Bay,  with  an  excellent  bathing 
I  strand.  "  In  the  gai-dens  of  Fintragh  House,"  writes  Mr.  Baddeley, 
^■jf  fruits  ripen  in  the  open  air,  such  as  one  expects  to  find  onl}'  in  the 
^Bnost  favoured  nooks  of  the  sunny  south."  The  mildne^w  of  this 
^Sequestered  place  is  in  part  due  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  Crownarad 
^^ilountain,  which  overhangs  Fintragh  Bay  to  the  north,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  1,620  feet.  In  this  way,  suushine  from  the 
south  is  trapped,  while  cold  winds  from  the  north  are  barred.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  at  Killybegs  in  the  ten  years,  1890-1899, 
ording  to  Mi-.  A.  Brooke,  was  o9>S7  inches  on  241  days. 
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OWEEDOBE. 

Gweedore  may  be  mentioned  as  a  tcmporar)^  health  resort  in 
the  extreme  north-west  of  Donegal.  Standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clady  river,  ahnost  under  the  shadow  of  Errigal  (the  loftiest 
mountain  of  Donegal,  rising  to  2,466  feet  above  the  sea),  this  little 
hamlet  presents  many  attractions  to  the  passing  tourist  or  seeker 
after  health.  There  i»  a  first-class  hotel,  built  many  years  ago  by 
the  late  Lord  George  Hill.  Not  far  from  the  hotel  is  the  wild 
mountain  pa**8  of  Dnnlewy,  above  which  towers  the  majestic  peak 
of  Errigal.  Four  miles  to  the  west  are  the  villages  of  Bunbeg 
and  Derrybeg,  at  the  former  of  which  there  is  good  sea-bathing, 
while  the  latter  is  the  centre  for  the  Irish  industries,  started  und< 
the  fostering  care  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  At  Crolly  Bridge. 
miles  south,  excellent  lake  and  river  fishing  may  be  had  in  Lough 
Anure  and  the  river  Crolly.  In  the  Clady  river,  close  to  Gw^eedore 
itself,  there  is  splendid  salmon  fishing,  tickets  for  which  may 
obtained  of  the  manager  of  the  Gweedore  Hotel. 

The  extreme  northern  district  of  Donegal  has  of  late  years 
opened  to  visitors  by  the  establishment  of  first-class  modem  hotel 
not  only   at   Gweedore  but  also  at   Rosapenna,    Portsalon   and 
Bancrana,  access  to  which   Is  rendered  easy  by  rail,  steamer 
ooach.     It  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  possesses  a  very  uncei 
changeable  climate,  the   barometric  depressions  which   so  oi 
sweep  across  the  Atlantic  from  south-west  to  north-east  bringii 
with    them  stormy   winds,   clouds,   and   soaking   rains.     In 
weather  the  scenery  of  the  fiords,  mountains^  lakes  and  valleys 
North  Donegal  is  splendid.     The  principal  inlets  of  the  sea 
from   west  to  east — Sheepha\en,  Mulroy  Bay  and  Lough  Swill] 
EJast  of  the  Inishowen    Peninsula  stretch   the  broad   waters 
Lough  Foyle,  which  with  the  river  of  the  same  name  form  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  Donegal  and  Londonderrj'. 


ROSAPEI^A. 

About  1}  statute   miles    north-north-west  of   the 
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village  of  Carrigart  stands  Rosapenna  Hotel,  built  in  189! 
the  late  Elarl  of  Lei  trim  and  still  managed  under  the  supervise 


of  the  Countess  of  Leitrim.  It  is  a  well-appointed  house,  cou- 
Btnicted  in  great  part  of  Scandinavian  pine,  the  timber  having  been 
shipped  at  Sti>ckholm  and  thennn  carried  direct  to  Mulroy.  The 
hotel  is  built  on  the  famous  Rosapenna  sands,  ?iOO  yards  from  the 
cliffs  of  Muslack— a  bold  cliff  frontage  looking  down  upon  Sheep- 
havea  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  tirst  order.  CIoho 
to  the  hotel  are  excellent  golf-links — an  IH-hole  course  in  a  circuit 
of  34  miles — and  tennis  courts.  A  splendid  sandy  beach  runs  5 
jniles  south  from  the  hotel,  affording  opportunities  for  bathing 
or  walking.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  named  Ganiamore  ((J82 
feet)  not  far  north  of  the  hotel,  there  is  an  unrivalled  view,  em- 
bracing Hitrn  Head,  Tory  Island,  the  placid  waters  of  Mulroy 
Bay  and  Sheephaven,  the  far-stretching  woods  of  Ards,  and  the 
towering  heights  of  Muckish,  Errigal  and  Slieve  Snaght  (the 
"  Snow  Mountain ")  in  distant  Inishowen.  Rosapenna  will  be 
found  a  delightful  health  re>>urt  for  the  jaded  toiler  in  a  gi'eat  city. 
The  dry  sandy  soil,  the  wonderful  combination  of  sea  and  mountain 
air,  and  the  ever-changing  landscape  and  weather  together,  make 
up  a  most  powerful  tonic  for  rniml  and  body. 


POHTSALON. 

PorUalon.  on  Lough  Swilly,  stands  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Bally mastocker  Bay,  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  H.M.  ship 
Safdanha  in  1811.  At  Portsalon,  Colonel  Barton  some  years 
ago  opened  a  large  wcll-e<|uippe<l  hotel,  which  stands  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  Lough  Swilly  ("  The 
e  of  Shadows ").  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
opposite  coast  and  the  mountains  of  the  Inishowen  Peninsula, 
orth  of  the  hotel  the  coast  scenery  is  very  bold,  and  the  sea  has 
ndermined  the  cliffs,  so  forming  the  far-famed  *'  Seven  Arches." 
The  Portsalon  golf-links  (IS  holes)^ begin  at  the  hotel.  Three 
routes  connect  Portsalon  with  Rosapenna.  By  one  the  visitor 
drives  through  the  historic  district  of  Fanad  by  the  head  of 
Mulroy  Bay,  finally  crossing  Rawross  Ferry  to  Carrigart,  and  so 
on  to  Rosapenna.  A  more  direct  route  is  by  Moross  and  Ra\vroa8 
ferries.  A  third  is  by  Milford,and  thence  along  the  western  shores 
of  Mulroy  Bay  to  Carrigart  and  Rosapenna.  Portsalon  is  reached 
from  Deriy  by  rail  to  Fahan,  thence  by  steamer  to  Rathmullan, 
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from  which  there  is  a  coach  service  dining  the  Hummcr  months  to 
Portsalon.  There  is  excellent  sea-bathing  in  the  grounds  of  the 
hotel,  and  boating  on  Lough  Swilly  can  also  be  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Henry  Hart,  M.A.,  gives  the  annual  rainfall  at  Carrablagh,  U 
miles  north  of  Portsalon,  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1890- 
1890  as  45-74.  inches  on  247  days. 

Rathmullan  (population,  591)de8erves  mention,  not  perhaps  as 
a  health  resort,  but  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  routes  through 
the  Fanad  Peninsula  for  visitors  arriving  by  steamer  from  Fahnn, 
a  station  on  the  Luugh  Swilly  Railway,  which  runs  from  Derry  to 
Buncraim.  Close  to  Rathmullan  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of 
Gannelitc  Friai-s,  the  more  ancient  parU  of  which  dat^?  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  little  town  occupies  a  sheltered  pasition  on 
Lough  Swilly  at  the  foot  of  Croaghan  Hill  (1.010  feet),  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  both  Mulroy  Bay  and  Lough  Swillv. 


BUNCRANA. 

Buncrana  (population,  735),  distant  by  rail  from  Deny  12} 
miles,  is  situated  near  and  between  the  mouths  of  the  Owenkillew 
and  Crauagh  rivers,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Swilly.  The 
name  moans  "  the  foot  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cranagh  river."  It  is 
sheltered  from  north  and  east  by  the  highlands  of  tlie  Inishowen 
Peninsula,  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  strong  south,  south-west  and 
west  winds,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oilquhoun.  B.A.,  Univ.  DiibL,  F.R.Met.Soc..  of 
Roefoot,  Buucrana,  and  Dr.  Walter  Beraai-d,  F.R.C.P.I..  of 
Ardaravan,  Buncrana,  and  14  Queen  Street^  Londonderry,  have 
favoured  me  with  the  following  information  as  t-o  the  geology  and 
climatology  of  Buncnma  and  its  neighbourhood  : — 

The  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Swilly  is  52"  F.— a  remarkuhly  high  reading  for  the  latitude 
(55  8'  N.),  and  of  course  due  to  the  north-easterly  flow  of  the 
warm  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  annual  mean  temperntorx^ 
of  the  air  of  Btmcrana  is  48^  F.  The  prevailing  winds  are  north- 
west, west  and  suuth-west.  Tlie  average  rainfall  at  Kockfurt  for 
the  ten  years,  1890  t-o  1890  inclusive,  was  4114  inches  on  228 
days.  Long  temperate  summeix  and  short  mild  winters  enable 
the  weak  and  infirm  to  take  almost  daily  exercise   on  the  dry, 
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sandy,  horizontal  footpaths.  Open-air  exercise  may,  in  fact,  be 
enjoyed  all  the  year  round  along  the  shores  of  the  in!and  sea 
known  as  Lough  Swilly,  the  waters  of  which  are  dt-rivod  fi-oni 
collateral  branches  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  vanes  only  some  two 
degrees  Fahrenheit  between  summer  and  winter.  There  are  a  fair 
number  of  tr«es  iu  the  gnmnds  of  Buncrana  Castle  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cranagh  river,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Owenkillew, 
The  atmosphere  is  as  a  rule  clear,  aud  fogs  are  by  no  means  pre- 
valent. Up  to  40  feet  above  sea-level  the  subsoil  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy,  and  therefore  dry.  Dr.  Walter  Bernard  states  that 
the  dryness  of  the  soil  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  upheaval 
of  primitive  metamorphic  rocks  from  :}0  to  90.  The  geological 
formation  is  metamorphic  quartzite,  with  occasional  greenstone 
dikes  and  outcrops  of  primitive  limestone.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, with  occasional  knolls  (or  *' kopjes")  and  basins  of  drift, 
covered  over  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil. 

Complaints  have  ruiched  me  ius  to  the  defective  drainage  of 
Bimcrana.  But  the  natural  fall  is  good,  and  I  am  given  to  tinder- 
stand  that  plans  have  already  been  miule  and  approved  for  a  new 
e^-stem  of  drainage.  There  is  a  high-pressure  water  supply,  but 
the  water  contains  peaty  matter,  the  catchment  area  being 
upland  and  nvmntainous. 

As  to  the  health  of  Buncrana,  Dr.  W.  Bernard  and  Dr.  Neal 
Nelson,  J.P.,  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  report  that  a 
residence  at  this  place  produces  excellent  rosulw  in  cases  of 
ansBUiia  and  debility,  sent*  thithor  fr)r  change  of  air.  Very  little 
scrotbia  or  tuberculous  discjise,  other  than  pulmonary,  ifl  seen. 
Phthisis,  however,  is  not  unconiiiiun.  tho»igh  haunoptyais  is 
infrequent.  Bronchitis  and  catarrh  arc  uncommon  —  not  so 
pneumonia  and  pleiiritis.  Asthma  is  very  rare.  Renal  diseases 
are  vcit  uncommon,  wilculus  and  gravel  being  unknown.  Endemic 
diseases,  including  enteric  fever,  are  very  rare.  The  population  is 
long-lived,  "  senile  decay  "  being  a  common  cause  of  death. 

Buncrana  is  yearly  growing  in  favour  as  a  health  resort  and 
watering-place.  The  Lough  SniUy  Hotel  is  a  large  and  well- 
placed  house,  built  on  a  promontory  overhxjking  the  Lough, 
There  are  two  sets  of  golf-links — a  ladies'  course  close  to 
Buncninu,  and  a  gentlemen's  course  at  Lisfannon,  one  mile  south. 
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Buncrana  is  the  headquarters  where  many  p!aces  of  interest 
in  Inishowen  may  be  explored.  Diicree  Head,  with  its  fort  and 
lighthouse,  is  some  6  miles  north.  The  Gap  of  Mamore  is  an 
excursion  too  seldom  undertaken. 

A  railway  is  in  process  ^^(  construction  from  Buncrana  to 
Cardonagh,  a  town  of  765  inhabitants,  about  12  inile^  further 
to  the  north-ei\*>tward.  When  completed,  this  line  will  develop 
the  neighb^juring  villages  of  Malin  and  Culdaff  into  seaside  resftrta. 
Matin  village  is  on  the  sheltered  shoi*e  of  a  land-locked  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Trawbreaga  Bay,  with  sand}'  shores.  Culdaft'  is  on 
CuldafF  river,  which  runs  into  a  pretty  bay  un  the  eastern  shore  of 
InishowL'n.  Thu  wyll-wooded  grounds  of  Culdaff  House  adjoin 
the   village. 

The  fallowing  table  (see  p.  d3L»)  illustrates  the  climate  of  the 
region  we  have  been  considering.  The  observations  were  taken 
at  Malin  Head,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ireland. 


MoviLLE. 

MoTllIe  (population,  1217)  is  a  watering-place  of  some  size  and 
good  repute  iu  Inishowen, and  nejir  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle.  It 
is  18J  miles  north-north-east  of  Derry,  whence  it  is  reached  by 
road  or  water — unfortunately  there  is  no  railway  communication. 
Moville  is  well  sheltered  by  the  Inishowen  highlands  on  the 
west  and  north.  It  faces  south-east,  and  the  sandy  promontory  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lough  which  ends  in  Magilligan  s  Point, 
protects  it  from  the  Atlantic  seas.  '  There  are  considemble 
attnictions  at  Moville  for  those  who  like  an  unconventional 
suTuiner  resort.  All  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  Derry^  passes 
in  front  of  the  town.  Three  miles  north-east  is  the  old  fortresi 
of  Greencastle,  built  by  Richard  de  Burgo  in  1305,  off  which  the 
Anchor,  Allan,  and  States  liners  put  in  for  the  Derry  t-ender  with 
mails.  Three  miles  further  on  is  Inishowen  Head,  with  it«  two 
lighthouses  and  cliffs  towering  to  over  300  feet.  Excunfions  may 
also  be  mtule  to  the  ridges  which  shelter  the  place  on  the  landward 
side,  namely,  Squire's  Cairn  (1,058  feet)  and  Cniignammidy  ^^1,054 
feet). 

The  average  yearly  rainfall  at  Prospect  Villa.  Moville,  during 
the  ten  years,  1890-1899,  was  40  95  inches  on  242  da^-s. 
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Malin  Head,  Co.  Derry,  Lat.  66"  28'  N. ;   Long.  7°  24'  W. 
233  Fe£t  above  Sea-level. 


Barometer  at 

8a.tn. 
Mntni  1871-»5. 

TSMPKBATURE  Or  TUK  AlR,   1871-1805. 

Month, 

Dr7Bulb 

8  a.m. 

Wet  Bulb 

8  a.m. 

Mean 

Daily 

M^raum. 

Mean 

Daily 

Minimum. 

37-6 

Mean 
Temp. 

■ 
41-3 

January    . 

— 

_ 

29-795 

40-6 

89-0          45-0 

Febniary  . 

29-844 

410 

39-5 

46-6 
46-5 

38-3 

41-9 

March.     . 

29-842 

41-0 

39-8 
42-2 

38-5 

42-5 

April    .    . 

29-865 
29-918 

44-2 

50-1 

41-7 

46-5 

46'9 

May     .     . 

48-7 

46-3 

54-3 

49-9 

June    .     . 

29-934 

63-6 

61-2 

59-0 

50-8 

54-9 
57-9 

July     .     . 

29-851 

55-9 

66-1 

53-7 

60-9 

53-5 

August 

29-830 

53-9 

61-7     1    54-0 

1 

57-2 
64-8 

September 

29-869 

58-6 

51-1           58-4     1     611 

October     . 

29-798 

48-2 
43-9 

46-1      ;     52-4     1     46-6 

49-0 
44-5 
417 

48-5 

November 
December. 

29-765 

42-0          48-0     1     40-9 

29-768 

41-3 
47-3 

39-6          46-2     1     38-1 

Means.    . 

39-838 

45'S 

52'S     1    44-fi 

• 

48-5 

County  Derby. 
The  City  of  Derby. 

Deny  (Celtic,  Dcdrc,  a  Place  of  Oaks)  is  a  historic  city.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey  founded  on  its  site  by  St.  Columbkille 
in  the  year  A.D,  546.  The  city  proper  is  perched  on  a  hill  119 
feet  high,  overlooking,  from  the  left  bank,  the  Foyle,  a  noble  river, 
exceeding  at  this  point  1,000  feet  in  width.  The  population  was, 
in  1891, 33,200,  but  in  1901  it  had  risen  to  39,873.  The  surround- 
ing  hills  consist  of  primary  schistose  rocks,  and  occasional  beds  of 
granular  limestone  and  greenstone. 
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In  his  Hidm^y  of  England^  Lord  Mawiuluy  tells  how,  during  the 
struggle  of  the  houses  of  O'Neil  and  O'Dormel  against  the 
authority  of  James  the  First  early  in  the  seventeenth  centun-. 
"  the  ancient  city  of  Derry  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native 
chiefe :  the  inhabitants  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  hooses 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  insurgents  were  speedily  put  down  and 
punished  ;  the  Government  resolved  to  restore  the  ruined  town . 
the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London  were 
invited  to  assist  in  the  work  ;  and  King  James  the  First  m»de 
over  to  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  the  ground  covered  by 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Derry,  and  about  six  thousand  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood."  The  great  historian  goes  on  to  say: — "This 
country,  then  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  is  now  enriched  by 
industry,  embellished  by  taste,  and  pleasing  even  to  eyes  aoca»- 
tometJ  to  the  well-tilled  fields  and  stately  manor-houses  of 
England,  A  new  city  soon  arose  which,  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  called  Londonderry.  Th« 
buildings  covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  which  overlooked 
the  bnwid  stream  of  the  Foyle,  then  whitened  by  vast  flocks  of 
wild  swans.  On  the  highest  ground  stood  the  cathedral,  a  church 
which,  though  erected  when  the  secret  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
lost,  and  though  ill  ([ualitied  to  sustain  a  comparis<m  with  the  awftil 
temples  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity 

Such  was  the  city  upon  whose  devoted  walls  and  bastions  bu 
the  tempest  of  war  in  the  mid-winter  of  the  year  1688. 
viirious  assaults  had  been  defeated,  the  city  was  closely  beloagn 
until   on  the  night  of  July  28,  1G89,  the  boom  which   had 
thrown  across  the  river  by  the  besiegers  at  Culmore  wai*  broken, 
and   the    merchantmen   Mounijoy  and   Phccnix,  escorted    by  the 
Dartinmith,  a  frigate   of  36  guns,  commanded  by    Captain  Jo 
Leake,  brought  relief  to  the  beleaguered  and  sore-pressed  garri 
and  raised  the  siege — *'  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
British  Isles  " — after  it  had  lasted  one  hundreil  and  five  da 
"  Five  generations."  writes  Lord  Macaulay, "  have  since  passed  away 
and  still  the  wall  of  Londonderry  is  to  the   Protestants  of  Uls 
what   the  trophy  of  Marathon  was  to  the  Athenians.     A  lol 
pillar,  rising  from  a  bastion  which  bore  during  many  weeks 
heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  fiw  down  the  FoylcT 

'   The  Hixlory  »/  Smflantl^  Uy  I^rJ  MftCAuUy. 
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the  summit  is  the  statue  of  Walker,  such  a«  when,  in  the  last 
and   most  terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence  roused  the  fainting 
courage  of 'his  brethren.     In  one  hand  he  groups  a  Bible.     The 
other,  pointing  dowa  the  river,  seems  to  direct  the  eyes  of  his 
famished  audience  to  the  English  top-masts  in  the  distant  bay. 
Such  a  monument  was  well  deserved  :  yet  it  was  scarcely  needed : 
for  in  truth  the  whole  city  is  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the 
great   deliverance.     The   wall   is  carefully  preserved  ;  nor  wouM 
any    plea  of  health  or  convenience  be  hyld    by  the    hihabitants 
sufficient    to   justify  the   demolition    of    that    sacred    enclosure 
which,   in    the   evil   time,  gave  shelter  to   their  race  and   their 
religion.     The  suuiinit   of  the    ramparts    forms  a  pleasant  walk. 
The  bastions  have  been   turned   into  little  gardens.     Here  and 
there,  among    the    shrubs    and    flowers,    may    be   seen    the    old 
culverins  which   scattered   bricks,  cased    with    lead,  among   thi* 
Irish   ranks.     One  antique  gun,  the   gift  of  the  Fishmongers  of 
London,  was  distinguished,  during  the  hundred  and  five  memor- 
able days,  by  the  loudness  of  it'^  reports,  and  still  bears  the  name 
of*  Roaring  Meg.'    The  cathedral  is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies. 
In  the  vestibule  is  a  huge  shell,  one  of  many  hundreds  of  shells- 
which  were  thrown  into  the  city.     Over  the  ultar  are  still  seen 
the  French  flagstav&s,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally. 
The  white  ensigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  have  long  been  dust ; 
but  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  new  banners,  the  work  of  the 
fairest  hands  of  Ulster.     The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
siege  was  raised,  have  been  down  to  our  own  time  celebrated  by 
salutes,  processions,  banquets  and    sermons :    Lundy    has    been 
executed  in  effigy  ;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to  be  that  of 
Maumont,  has,  on  great  occasions,  been  carried  in  triumph.    There 
is  still  a  Walker  club  and  a  Murray  club.     The  humble  tombs  of 
the  Protestant  captains  have  been  carefully  sought  out,  repaired 
and  embellishetl.     It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  sentiment 
which  indicates  itself  by  these  tokens.     It  is  a  sentiment  which 
belongs  to  the  higher  and  purer  part  of  human  nature,  and  which 
wids  not  a  little  to  the  strength  of  states.     A  people  which  takes 
no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never 
achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote 
descendants." 
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Mr.  J.  Conroy  gives  the  average  annnal  rainfall  at  Clooney 
Terrace,  Londonderry, in  the  ten  years,  1890-1899,  as  4009  inches 
on  244  days. 

The  shallow  waters  of  the  co.  Derry,  or  eastern  shore  of  Lough 
Foyle,  are  not  conducive  to  bathing.  Accordingly  we  have  to  travel 
by  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  a  distance  of  some 
25  inilea,  until  we  reach  the  open  sea  outside  the  flat  triangular 
plain  called  Magilligan  Peninstda  Aliing  its  north  shore  a  fine 
shelly  Leach  stretches  for  4  miles  to  Magilligan  Point,  opposite 
Greencastle  on  the  Inishowen  shore  of  Lough  Foyle.  MagiJIigau 
Peninsula  formed  the  base-line  on  which  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  Ireland  was  laid  down  in  1826.  The  railway-run  from 
Derry  is  very  attractive.  At  first  the  line  hugs  the  eastern  baidc 
Ltf  the  beautiful  Fo3'le  with  its  woods  and  villas.  At  Culmore  (5 
miles),  near  which  the  boom  was  thrown  across  the  river  in  the 
famous*siege  of  1C88,  the  estuary  widens  into  Lough  Foyle.  At 
Limavady  Junction  {15f  miles)  there  is  a  channing  inland  view 
towards  Limava<ly  and  Dungiven  with  the  lofty  Sperrin  Mountains 
— the  highest  of  which  is  Sawel,  2.240  feet — for  a  background, 

Bellarena. 

Bellarena  (20 A  miles),  the  marine  residence  of  Sir  Fred< 
Heygate,  Bart.,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roe  river  and  near  the 
well-wooded  base  of  Binevenagh  (1,260  feet),  a  hill  remarkable  for 
its  geological  formation,  inckuling  its  steep  basaltic  top. 

In  the  fifteen  years,  1866-1880,  the  average  annual  rainfall  at 
Bellarena  (iat.  55'  4'  N. ;  long.  6""  56'  W.,  and  12  feet  above  the 
sea)  was  ;i7"43  inches.  May  was  the  driest  month,  with  an  avemge 
fall  of  2*00  inches ;  October  the  wettest,  with  413  inches. 

Downhill. 

Downhill  (26|  miles)  is  near  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Hervey  Brucu,  Bart.,  H.M.L  The  station  is  at  the  e&steni 
extremity  of  Magilligan  Peninsula  There  are  cliffs  and  caves, 
the  latter  carved  out  of  the  limestone  and  chalk,  which  Ls  here,  u 
along  the  Antrim  coast,  capped  by  basalt.  The  scenery  is  vi 
romantic,  and  during  the  summer  Downhill  attracts  many  visit 
from  Deny  for  sea-bathing  and  a  day  in  the  country. 


CASTLE  ROCK— PORTSTEWART-PORTRUSH  643 


Castle  Rock. 

Castle  Rock  (population,  133)  is  a  small  but  popular  watering- 
place  1  [  miles  further  on,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bann.  There  is  a  strand  suitable  for  bathing,  and  the  Railway 
Company  have  given  considerable  facilities  for  the  development  of 
the  place.  The  air  is  pure  and  fresh,  and  the  climate  is  es.sentiallj 
bracing. 

From  Castle  Rock  the  railway  nms  along  the  coast,  and  after- 
wards the  western  bank  of  the  river  Bann.  G  miles  to  Coleraine 
— a  busy,  prosperous  town  of  6,845  inhabitants,  a  notable  centre 
of  the  Ulster  linen  tratJe,  and  also  famed  for  its  salmon  fisheries 
near  the  month  of  the  Bann.  A  branch-line  runs  from  Colei*aine 
northwards  to  two  important  watering-places — Portj^tewart  and 
Portrtiwh.  The  average  annual  nunfall  at  Colcniine  in  the  ten 
years,  1890-1899,  was  36-78  inches  on  209  days. 


PoRTSTEWART. 

Portfltewart  is  built  on  the  western  side  of  a  rocky  promontory, 
4  miles  north-north-east  of  Coleraine.  Terraces  and  vilhts  are 
springing  up  along  the  northern  f;tce  also  of  the  jutting  headland 
which  terminates  in  Portstewart  Point,  and  the  population  is 
increasing  yearly.  The  little  town  is  IJ-  miles  from  Portstewart 
station  on  the  Portrush  branch  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway ;  but  a  steam  tramway  connects  the  railway- 
station  and  the  town.  Portstewart  offers  the  threefold  attraction 
of  a  bracing  air,  a  dry  subsoil  and  good  sea-bathing.  The  season 
lasts  from  June  to  September. 
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County  of  Antrim. 

poktrush. 


Portniaht population  in  1901. 1,942)  is  the  chief  watering-place 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Its  one  drawback  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  trees.  The  climate  is  essentially  bracing,  for  the  air  ia 
nearly  always  in  active  movement — at  time-s  indeed  the  brave  west 
and  north-west  winds  arc  rather  too  much   in  evidence  on  this 
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exposed  northeru  coast.  Yet  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves  spends 
itself  on  the  chain  of  rocky  islets  chilled  the  Skerries,  which  form  ri 
natural  breakwater  towards  the  north  and  north-east. 

Dr  John  Charles  Martin,  Medical  OiHcer  of  Health,  read  a 
paper  on  July  5,  1000,  on  *' Portrush  from  a  Medical  Puiut  of 
View,"  before  the  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  The  following  information  is  culled  from  that  paper  :— 

The  town  itself  is  built  on  n  locky  peninsula  jutting  into  the 
sea  in  a  direction  almost  due  north-west,  the  neck  of  the  promon- 
tory being  a  deposit  of  sand  of  considerable  depth,  widening  out 
in  opposite  directions,  as  itapprnaches  and  joins  the  mainland.  int<r 
two  fine  beaches,  one  running  morc  or  less  south  for  about  a  uiilv. 
the  other  east  for  a  distance  fiilly  twice  ha  &r.  The  nituatioa  of 
these  beaches,  with  the  elevated  house-covered  rock  between  them, 
makes  it  almost  ahvuys  possible  to  get  a  spot  on  one  beach  or  tbft 
other,  for  young  children  and  people  who  are  not  strong  lo  enjogr 
themselves,  sheltertid  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  hap|ieii 
to  be  blowing.  The  area  of  the  town  is  about  211  acres,  but  of 
such  a  peculiar  form  that  it  possesses  a  seaboard  of  about  2  miles^ 
Therefore,  residence  in  the  town  itself  may  be  fairly  considered  lo 
hold  out  the  advantages  of  life  on  board  a  ship,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  beating  practically  all  mund — a  sojourn,  from  this  point  of 
view,  being  as  good  as  a  sea  voyage,  without  the  latter's  atteDdant 
inconveniences  and  other  distressing  accompaniments. 

Another  feature  is  that  the  rain  rapidly  percolates  through  the 
sandy  surface  soil,  and  finds  its  way,  either  by  fiowing  along  nvei^ 
the  sloping  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  stands,  or  througl^^ 
the  fissures  in  its  mass,  into  the  sea.     The  surface  consequentl)* 
driers  with  wonderful  rapidity  after  even  the  heaviest  showers.    This 
fact  is  of  importance  when  it  Ls  remembered  how  beneficial  it  is  for 
the  young  to  be  able  to  take  exercise  without  running  the  risk  of 
getting  their  feet  wet.  and  also  how  necessary  it  is  in  casoe  of 
many  invalids  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  danger  of 
walking  or  sitting  down  on  damp  soil.     Further,  the  exhiuisting 
eflfect^  of  oppressive  heat  need  never  be  experienced  by  any  visitor, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  refreshing  sea-breeze  which  is 
never  absent  even  during  the  sultry  weather  of  the  dog  daytt, 
the  extreme  point  of  the  headland  called  Ramore  Hill. 

The  scheme  for  providing  a  water  supply  was  begun  in  1 871 
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Mr.  Tate,  the  then  county  surveyor,  being  the  engineer  for  the 
work.  The  fii*st  loan  obtained  amounted  to  £4,000.  and  an 
a<iditional  loan  of  £2,500  was  required  in  1880  for  completing-  the 
work.  The  plan  was  as  follows : — A  considerable  tract  of  country, 
about  2  miles  out,  at  a  good  level  above  the  town,  was  selected 
as  being  suitable  for  a  oatohmeiit  area.  Tho  water  from  this 
district  was  collected,  and  carried  by  open  channels  into  a  reservoir 
where  it  was  stored,  then  it  was  conducted  through  a  suitable  filter- 
bed  into  the  clear  water-basin,  from  which  it  was  piped  into  the 
town.  Certain  minor  improvements  were  carried  out  in  1882  and 
1801  at  a  cost  of  £350  and  £470.  By  the  year  1896  the  supply 
was  found  inadequate,  and  a  further  scheme  was  set  on  foot  and 
sub.sequently  c^nnpletod,  by  which  the  storage  capacity  was 
doubled,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  was  seized  to 
remedy  what  up  to  this  time  constituted  an  obvious  weak  j>oint  in 
the  original  plan — namely,  the  conduction  of  the  water  along  open 
channels  and  tho  colleotion  of  the  supply  from  a  tract  of  countr)' 
dotted  over  with  farms.  The  springs  in  this  region  have  now 
been  tapped,  and  fi'oni  them  a  series  of  underground  tubes  convey 
the  water  to  a  subton-anean  well-head,  whence  it  is  piped  to  the 
waterworks,  and  so  tfio  two  defects,  which  left  the  supply  liable  to 
contamination,  have  been  completely  overcome,  and  Portrush  has 
at  present  a  supply  of  water  amply  sufficient  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  of  good  quality,  anfl  removed  from  danger  of  contamina- 
tion from  all  possible  sources.  The  amount  of  money  expended  on 
this  scheme  of  enlargement  and  amendment  was  £2,500,  making 
the  total  spent  on  the  waterworks  very  little  short  of  £6,000. 

The  sewerage  system  was  designed  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Macassey,  of 
Belfast.  The  configuration  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town 
stands  rea<lily  lent  itself  to  the  conveying  of  the  sewerage  matter 
to  the  sea  by  suitable  gradients.  The  main  s}'3tem  catches  the 
sewers  of  the  five  or  six  principal  streets,  and  discharges  it  at  a 
point  at  the  back  of  the  harbour  where  the  north  pier  joins  the 
practically  inaccessible  west  cliffs  of  Raniore  Head.  A  valve  at 
the  outlet  regidates  the  discharge  so  that  the  (Uittiow  takes  phice 
only  when  the  tide  is  ninning  in  the  desire<l  direction,  and  the 
sewerage  nuitter  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  deep  sea.  Twu  smaller 
systems  intercept  the  private  sewers  of  the  rows  and  terraces  of 
houses  along  the  sea-front,  aud  thus  prevent  any  polluting  of  the 
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foreshore.  The  contractors  who  carried  out  the  work  were  Metan. 
M'Crea  and  M'Farland.  of  Belfast,  the  cost  being  £2,500.  An 
additional  schcmo  has  latterly  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £260, 
so  that»  on  the  sewerage  s^'stem,  the  town  has  spent  a  sum 
app^c^Aching  £3,000. 

I'ortnish  is  remarkably  free  from  epidemic  disease.  In  the 
cholera  visitation  of  1849,  which  raged  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Coleraine  and  Bushmills,  only  one  case  occurred  in  Portrush— 
the  patient  being  a  man  who  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  from 
Coleraine.  Within  the  past  eighteen  years  also  there  has  never 
'been  anything  like  an  epidemic  t»f  enteric  fever.  ^ 

As  regards  the  remaining  zymotic  affections,  Portnish  compares 
favourably  with  other  towns.  The  epidemics  run  a  short  course, 
attributable  to  the  healthy  Hiirronndings  and  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air.  As  regards  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the 
well-known  effects  of  sea-water-bathing,  every  facility  is  afibrded, 
while  the  new  baths  lately  opened  in  the  Northern  Counties 
Hotel  (open  to  the  public)  are  justly  considered  to  be  among  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom. 

In  conclu.sion.  Dr.  Martin  considers  that  few  seaside  rosort^ 
offer  greater  advantages  than  Portrush  to  those  requiring  a  long 
or  short  residence  on  a  dry  soil,  together  with  the  bracing  effects 
of  sea-air,  and  the  possibility  *jf  enjitying  to  a  very  great  extent 
outdoor  exercise  in  fairly  sheltered  situations. 

Portrush  may  be  Kmked  on  as  the  headquarters  whence  Dunluce 
Castle,  Bushmills,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Dunseverick,  White  Park 
Bay,  and  the  wonderful  swinging  bridge  at  Carrie k -a- rede  may  be 
visited  The  rainfall  of  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  along 
which  these  places  are  situated  is  well  represented  by  the  records 
kept  at  Dundarave.  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Francis  EL  W. 
Macnaghteu,  Bart.,  not  Ear  from  the  neat  and  prosperous  town  (^ 
Bushmills.  The  average  of  the  10  years,  1890-99,  was  36*70 
inches  on  226  days.  A  steam  tramway  runs  from  Portrush  tnJ 
Dunluce  Castle  and  Bushmills  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  a  distance 
of  8  miles.  From  the  Causeway  eastward  to  Ballycastle  (13 
miles),  there  is  a  well-appointed  car-service  during  the  summer 
months. 


Ballvcastle. 

Ballycastle  (population,  1481)  possesses  many  claims  to  rank 
as  an  attractive  seaside  resort  and  bathing-place.  The  town 
proper  is  about  half-a-mile  from  the  sea,  occupying  high  iiud  hilly 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Knocklayd  (1.695  feet)  towards  the  north. 
This  curious  monntiiin,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view 
xtciiding  across  the  North  Channel  to  Islay,  Jura,  Cantyre  and 
derived  its  Celtic  name  from  its  shape — Ciwc-Uithid^ 
iiieiiuing  literally,  the  Hill  of  Breadth,  i.  c.  Broad  Hill,  Marine 
Rillycastle  is  on  the  shore  of  Ballyciistle  Bay,  west  of  the  river 
Olenshesk,  a  mountain  stream  formed  by  the  conBuence  of  the 
Carey  river  with  the  Glenshesk  river  near  the  ruins  of 
Booaniargy  Abbey.  The  word  "  Bonamargy  "  means  the  foot  or 
month  of  the  river  Margy.  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  an 
old  map  by  Cristo  Cole  in  1094-,  the  river  which  Hows  into  Ballv- 
castle Bay  is  caUfd  the  Margy  Water.  Rjvthlin  Island  in  the 
same  map  is  called  Riightlay.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  a 
fine  sloping  s*indy  beaoh  sfcretchcii  northward  towards  the  cliffs 
which  finally  culminate  in  the  precipices  of  Ben  More  or  Fair 
Head,  the  Rfibogdium  Proinontorium  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  cxti*eme 
north-eastern  point  of  Ireland.  The  summit  of  Fair  Head  is  639 
feet  ab.jve  the  sea.  and  frijiji  it  beautiful  views  by  land  and  sea 
are  obtainable.  The  sea-bathing  at  Ballycastle  is  good,  and  there 
are  crorjuet  and  lawn-tennis  grounds  and  golf-linkn. 

Ballycastle  Bay  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  Rathlln  Island. 
This  remarkable  island,  known  to  Ptolemy  as  Insula  Picinia,  con- 
tains 3.398  acres  and  stretches  6A  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
avei-age  bre^idth  is  U  miles.  Its  shape  was  quaintly  compared  by 
Sir  William  Petty  to  "an  Irish  st<K'.kinge,  the  toe  of  which 
pointech  to  the  main  lande."  The  intervening  channel,  called  the 
Hacc  of  Slock-na-tnara,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Sea,  is  6  miles 
across.  Through  it  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  great  velocity, 
causing  a  "  nasty  "  sea  should  the  weather  be  contrary.  Rathlin 
is  a  historic  island.  St.  Columba  founded  a  church  there  in.  the 
sixth  century.  Many  centuries  later  it  afforded  refuge  to  Robert 
Bruce  of  Scotland.  There  are  magnificent  cliffs  of  chalk  ami 
basalt,  which  rise  to  447  feet  at  SUeveacarne  on  the  north-west 
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coast.     Towards  the  east  the   basaltic  cliflfe  are  columnar.     The 
population  of  Rathlin  in  1891  was  365  souls. 

A  light  railway,  IGJ  miles  in  length,  connects  Balijcastle 
with  Ballpuore,  a  station  on  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  so  completing  railway  couiiiiunicAtion  with  Bel&st, 
Coleraine,  and  Londonderry.  But  a  far  more  attractive  way  in 
which  to  approach  Ballycastle,  if  the  visitor  hjia  time  to 
spare,  is  by  road  fi"oiii  Lame.  This  '*  cf>ast  route  "  is  one  of  the 
finest  drives  in  Ireland.  The  scenery*  both  by  land  and  sea  is 
beautiftil  all  along  the  road,  which  is  itself  a  monument  of 
engineering  skill.  The  traveller  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  variety 
and  gnimleur  of  the  geological  foniintions,  aa  well  as  'the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  famous  Glens  of  Antrim,  which  were  in  bygone 
days  the  territory  of  the  MeDoimells,  and  which  are  still  inhabited 
by  almost  pure-blooded  Celtic  clans. 


!  river    1 


CUSHENDUN. 

Cushendun  (Celtic,  Cois-abJia^m-Ihiint,  the  End  of  the 

Dun)  is  a  neat  village  and  bathing-place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Glendun  river,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  the  same  name 
from  its  source  on  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  Slieveanom 
(1,676  feet).  There  are  seveml  him.ses  along  the  be^ch  suitable 
for  summer  residences.  Cushendun  Ls  12  miles'  drive  from  Bally- 
castle, the  road  crossing  the  intervening  hills  at  a  height  of  600 
feet  or  upwards. 


CUSHENDALL. 

Cuflhendall  (Celtic,  Coi&-ahhanii' I  Thalia,  the  End  of  the  river 
Dall),  is  a  charming  little  town  of  397  inhabitants,  on  the  Glenaan 
and  Dall,  abtiut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  the  beach  affording 
good  sea-bathing.  It  is  16  miles  by  road  from  Ballycastle,  and 
contains  a  couple  of  comfortable  inns. 

About  1}  miles  south  of  Cushendall  is  Red  Bay.  so  <:n\M 
from  the  wonderful  outcrop  of  Devonian  rock  or  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  makes  its  appearance  at  Waterfoot  or  Glenanff. 
a  little  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  tlescends  fnun 
Glenariff,  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim. 
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On  the  north-west  eide  of  the  glen  the  hills  attain  their  highest 
point  in  Trostan  (1,817  feet).  The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway  have  ma<Ie  Cilenariff  ea^y  of  access,  and  have  constructed  a 
light  railway  froia  Ballyniena  to  Retreat  in  the  glen,  the  nearest 
point  to  Cushendall  that  the  steep  gradients  in  the  district  will 
pemnt  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  touch.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Railway  Company,  paths,  footbridges  and  handrails  have  been 
constructed  by  their  engineer  throughout  this  romantic  glen, 
which  equals  if  it  does  not  excel  iu  beauty  the  far-famed  Dargle 
in  the  co.  Wicklow.  A  large  tea-house  has  already  been  erected 
at  the  foot  of  the  glen  for  the  use  -of  visitors. 

Half-way  between  the  village  of  CJlenariff,  or  Waterfoot,  and 
Camlough,  a  small  watering-place,  is  Oarron  Tower,  near  Garron 
Point,  where  the  geological  formation  is  very  peculiar.  Elaat  of 
Glenariff  there  are  extensive  downs,  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
1,179  feet  in  Knockore.  These  downs,  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
vary  from  600  to  SOO  feet  in  height.  From  their  eastern  face  a 
8tU|>endous  landslip  must  have  taken  place  at  some  remote  epuch, 
and  the  detached  masses  of  chalk  and  basalt  have  formed  a  plateau 
or  terrace  varying  from  about  200  to  300  feet  abuve  the  sea.  On 
this  rocky  shelf  the  Marchioness  of  Londondeiry  in  1848  had  built 
a  fine  castellated  n^ansion  of  basalt.  This  is  Garron  Tower,  the 
dark  almost  ebon-black  stone  of  which  adds  to  its  picturesque 
appearance.  The  adjoining  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and 
planted.  They  command  magnificent  views  of  the  coast  and  sea — 
the  dome-like  outline  of  Ailsa  Cnug  and  the  low-lying  coastline  of 
Wigtonshire  showing  on  the  eastern  horizon,  while  the  headlands 
of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  with  Sanda  Island  and  Arran,  are  seen 
away  to  the  north-eastward.  Garron  Tower  was  used  as  a  summer 
residence  by  the  Londonderry  family  until  two  or  three  years  ago. 
It  is  now  a  first-class  hotel,  under  the  pei-sonal  management  of 
Mr.  Henry  McNeill,  of  Lame,  whose  chirs-tl-haiir  and  carriages 
run  to  the  hotel  from  Lame.  Dr.  Robert  Esler,  formerly  of  Belfast, 
and  now  resident  at  Peckham,  London.  S.E.,  describes  Garron 
Tower  in  the  following  words ; — "  The  gardens,  greenhouses, 
vinery,  and  rosary  display  an  amount  of  taste  and  skill  seldom 
surpassed,  and  are  all  the  more  striking  here  amidst  their 
nigged  surroundirigs,  as  if  the  convulsions  of  nature  had  only 
paved  the  way  for  a  paradise  of  Howers.     Art  has  here  triumphed 
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over  the  desolation  of  nature,  and  has  transformed  the  d^M  of  J 
geological  catastrophe   into  a  scene  of  matchless  order  and  tl 
rarest  beauty." 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  where  a  few  peaceful  days  could 
spejit  with  more  benefit  and  enjoyment  than  at  Oarron  Tower. 


Carnlough. 

Carnlough,  h  small  but  neat  and  cheeiftil  watering-place, 
4  mile.s  south  of  GaiTOU  Point  at  the  north-western  end  of 
Carnlough  Bay.  Its  normal  papulation  in  1891  was  592.  but 
there  are  a  good  many  visitors  in  summer,  who  enjoy  the  ijuiet 
little  place,  its  good  sea-bathing  and  its  beautiful  scenery.  To  the 
south-west  there  are  several  hills  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  height — 
the  highest  being  Collin  Top  (1.426  feet).  The  sandy  beach 
shelves  gradually,  affording  safe  bathing  for  timid  bathers. 

*  Glen  ARM. 

Olenarm  (population,  1,248)  is  a  town  of  some  size,  beautifol 
situated  on  Glenarm  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  a  mountain  strei 
which  flo\v3  north-eastward  through  the  deer-park  and  well-wi 
demesne  of  the  baronial  resitlence  of  the  McDonnells,  Earls  <A 
Antrim.  Over  the  gateway  in  a  lolly  barbican  tower  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  castle  is  the  following  inscription — **  With  the 
leave  of  God  this  Castle  was  built  by  Sir  Randle  McDonnell, 
knight,  Erie  of  Antrim,  having  to  his  wife  Dame  Aellis  0'2s'ill,  iu 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1636.  Deus  est  adjutor  meua"  While 
Glenarm  is  not  a  place  to  stay  at,  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  in  its  scenery  and  industries.  Kelp  is  mjinu&cturod 
from  the  seaweed  with  which  the  coast  abounds,  and  iron-ore. 
limestone,  and  chalk,  for  the  manufacture  of  whiting,  are  exported. 
There  is  good  bathing  in  the  bay.  From  Glenarm  to  Lume 
the  drive  of  11^  miles  along  the  coast  is  most  enjoyable.  The 
road  was  constructed  in  1834,  and  is  a  triumph  of  engineering 
skill.  The  Maiden  Rocks  with  their  respective  lighthouses  an* 
seen  5  miles  out  at  sea,  while  on  the  land  side  of  the  road  the 
cliff  scenery  is  in  places  very  fine,  particularly  at  Ballygally  Head, 
nearly   300   feet  high,  with   basaltic   columns  locally  called  th« 
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**  Cornsacks."  Skirting  Drains  Bay,  the  road  passes  through  a 
short  tunnel  of  basalt  called  Black  Cave,  and  finally  reaches 
Lame,  4  miles  south-south-east  of  Ballygally  Head  and  at  the 
entrance  to  Lame  Lough,  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  several  miles 
south  between  the  mainland  on  the  west  and  the  curious  peninsula 
called  Magee  on  the  east. 

Larxe. 

Lame  (population,  6,660  in  1901)  deserves  mention  as  a 
convenient  port  of  arrival  for  visitors  to  the  north-east  and  north 
of  Ii'eland.  There  is  an  excellent  Royal  Mail  steamer  service 
between  Stranraer  on  l^ongh  Kyan  in  Wigtonshire  and  Lame 
Harbour,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  Belfast  (24  miles) 
by  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway.  The  town  is 
well-kept  and  is  lighted  with  electricity.  The  curved  shore 
between  it  and  the  feiTy  to  Island  Magee— a  distance  of  one 
mile — is  called  the  Cicn'aun^  a  sickle.  At  the  ferr}'  stands  a 
square  tower  called  Oldorlleet  Castle,  whore  Edward  Bruce  landed 
with  a  force  of  6,000  men  in  1315,  in  response  to  an  offer  of  the 
crown  of  L^land,  made  to  him  b}'  the  Ulster  chieftains. 

A  good  modem  hotel  called  '"  The  Olderfleot  "  stands  on  the 
Curraun  near  the  ruined  tower  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 


Whitehead. 

Whitehead  is  a  favourite  and  rapidly  developing  watering- 
place  at  the  extreme  north-eastem  end  of  Belfast  Lough,  14^ 
miles  by  rail  from  Belfast,  5  miles  from  Carrickfergus,  and  8^ 
miles  by  rail  from  Lame.  0^ving  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Railway  Company,  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  building  at  Whitehead,  roads  and  paths  have  been  con- 
stracted,  and  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  made  accessible — such  as  the  niins  of  Castle  Chichester  on 
the  coast,  and  Blackhead,  whei*e  there  are  some  tine  caves. 
Further  afield,  in  Island  Magee,  are  the  Gobbins,  a  range  of 
basaltic  clift's,  240  feet  high,  and  perforated  by  seven  caves  which 
can  be  explored  at  low  water.  The  air  at  Whitehead  is  eminently 
fresh  and  bracing,  and  the  sea-water  is  clear  and  buoyant.     The 
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sea  view  is  quite  open  towards  the  east  and  Bouth-east,  the 
Copeland  Islands  forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  latter 
quarter  off  the  coast  of  Down. 


CARRICKFERfilTS. 

Carrlckfergus  is  an  ancient  port  and  the  county  of  a  town  of 
4,1H8  inhabitants  (in  1901),  distant  9J  miles  by  rail  from  Belfast. 
and  well  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  It 
enjoys  no  reputation  as  a  health  resort,  but  should  be  visited  by 
strangers  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  because  of  its  antiquity 
and  its  historic  associations.  The  name  means  The  Bo*:l'  of  Fergus, 
a  king  who  was  lost  in  a  gale  off  its  headland  about  the  year  320 
B.C.  Carrickfergus  Castle,  still  occupied,  is  a  massive  Aiiglo 
Norraan  fortress,  which  was  built  by  de  Courcy  in  1178  to 
protect  his  Ulster  possessions.  It  was  captured  by  Bobert  and 
Edward  Bruce  in  1:^15,  but  again  foil  into  English  hands  in  1317, 
after  the  battle  of  Duudalk,  in  which  Edward  Bruce  was  slain. 
In  1688  Lord  Iveagh  held  the  fortress  for  James  XL.  but  it  was 
taken  by  Schomberg  a  year  afterwards,  and  on  June  14,  Hi90. 
William  IIL  landed  on  its  quay.  Since  1843  the  castle  has  been 
garrisoned  for  the  Crown,  and  it  is  now  used  as  an  onAoury.  This 
grand  specimen  of  an  Anglo-Norman  fortress  is  founded  on  a  rock 
30  feet  in  height,  and  overlooks  Belfast  Lough,  which  waMhes  ita 
foundations  on  three  sides.  The  donjon  or  keep  is  a  massi 
square  tower  of  five  stories,  00  feet  high,  with  walls  9  feet  thick 
A  draw-well,  within  the  walls,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  it> 
chalybeate  properties,  but  these  have  been  traced  to  the  presence 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  a  quantity  of  nails  and  armour,  which 
had  from  time  to  time  been  thrown  into  it 

Two  miles  west  of  Carrickfergus  arc  the  salt-mines  of  Duncrue. 
The  rock-salt  lies  in  three  seams,  150  feet  in  thickness,  in  the 
Triassic  sandstone,  which  borders  the  Lough  all  the  way  from 
Whitehead  to  Belfast. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Carrickfergus  (Dorisland)  during 
the  ten  years,  1800-1899.  was  4032  inches,  and  the  average 
annual  number  of  rainy  days  was  255.  The  observer  was  Mr. 
F.  W.  McCullough,  C.E. 
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Belfast,  a  maritime  city  and  Parliamentary  borough  returniug 
four  members,  the  metropolis  of  the  Province  of  Ulster  and  the 
commercial  capital  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Antnm  bank  of 
the  river  Lagan  near  its  mouth,  101  miles  north  of  Dublin,  in 
lat..  54-  ^fj'  N.,  and  long.  5'  56'  W.  The  area  of  the  city  within 
its  new  boundai-ies  comprise-s  10,5U4  acres,  including  U88  acres  of 
tideway.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  also  lies  in  the  co.  Down,  and 
is  called  Bally macarrct.  The  name  Belfast  means  the  ford  (Celtic, 
htuf)  of  the  sanilbank  or  bar  (Celtic,  frnr sat, gen,  fcirdc),  Bealfeirste 
being  contracted  into  Belfast.  When  John  de  Courcy  invaded  Ulster 
in  1177,  he  erected  a  fortress  near  the  ford  across  the  shallows  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lagan,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  great  Ulster 
city.  Belfast  is  finely  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  an 
arm  of  the  Irish  Sea  about  14  miles  long,  and  t^n  an  average  4 
miles  wide.  It  is  essentially  a  modem  town,  and  in  recent  years 
its  growth  has  been  phenomenal,  both  in  wealth  and  in  population. 
In  1757  the  population  was  fS,540  ;  in  1810  it  had  increased  to 
80,720.  In  1851  it  was  100,301;  in  1861,  121,602;  m  1H71, 
174,412;  in  1881.  208,122;  in  1891,  255,950.  Estimated  to  the 
middle  of  1901 ,  and  with  the  addition  of  certain  suburban  districts, 
it  comes  out  as  350,862 — the  figures  used  in  the  Repoi-ts  of  the 
Registrar-General  for  Ireland.  The  rank  of  "city"  was  conferred 
upon  Belfast  in  1888.  and  in  1892  its  chief  magistrate  received 
the  title  of  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  a  busy,  thriving  place  and  the 
centre  of  much  commercial  activity — shipbuilding  and  linen 
manufacture  being  its  chief  industries,  next  to  which  come  rope- 
making,  tobacco  manufiu*ture,  printing  and  chrurao-lithography. 
A  magnificent  water  supply  will  soon  be  available  from  a  catch- 
ment area  of  9,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Mourne  ^lountains,  30 
miles  distant.  This  great  waterworks  scheme  will  cost  upwards 
of  £2,000,000  sterling.  A  comprehensive  system  of  main  drainage 
is  also  now  in  working  order,  the  outfall  works  having  been 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  £300,000. 

For  the  following  detailed  information,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Henry  Whitaker,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  City  of  Belfast. 
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The  urban  sanitary  district  of  Belfast  includes  the  site  of  the 
city  and  a  portion  of  the  harbour  of  Belfast,  also  a  part  of  the 
Lagan  valley  extending  about  3  miles  to  the  south-west  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  This  area  would  include  about  15  square  miles, 
of  which  the  city  site  would  cover  fully  5  miles  square.  The  city 
is  situated  on  a  low  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lagan ;  the  Lagan  valley  being  an  extension  of  the  plain  to  the 
south-west.  The  ground  rises  from  the  city  rapidly  to  the  north- 
west, forming  a  series  of  hills  frotu  1,180  to  1,196  feet  hi 
which  extend  for  5  miles  from  a  point  4  miles  west  to  a  point 
miles  north  of  the  city.  The  hills  present  a  series  of  escarpments 
screening  the  city  to  the  north-west.  From  the  hills  the  land 
falls  in  undulating  folds  to  the  borders  of  Lough  Xeagh,  which  is 
13  miles  west  of  the  city  and  4M  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  land  to  the  right  of  the  Lagan  valley  rises  to  a  height  of 
from  400  to  500  feet.  The  range  of  hills  to  the  north-west  with 
their  escarpments,  as  already  stated,  protect  the  city  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  winds  blowing  from  this  direction,  but  to  the 
south-west  winds  which  course  along  the  Lagan  valley,  and  to 
the  north-east  winds  coming  from  the  harbour,  the  city  is  fully 
exposed.  The  htu-bour  or  lough  extenda  12  miles  to  the  nor 
east,  with  an  average  width  of  3A  miles. 

The  hills  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  are  about  1,200  fe 
high,  and  are  composed  geologically  of  basalt,  chalk,  limestone, 
clay,  and  a  deposit  of  New  Red  Sandstone  probably  1,500  feet  t 
the  upper  portion  being  composed  of  dark  red  clay,  and  the  lo 
portion  in  the  slope  towaixls  the  valley  being  formed  of  sofl 
sandstone,  which  extends  into  the  co.  Down  and  there  rests 
unconformably  upon  Silurian  shales.  Reposing  on  the  surface 
these  rocks,  irregular  thick  beds  of  boulder  clay  are  found  on  r 
slopes  of  the  valley,  while  in  the  hollow  forming  the  site  of  the 
city,  beds  of  estuann  clay  from  20  to  50  feet  thick  occur  ab«'ve 
the  boulder  clay.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  thU  estuann  clay 
fills  up  hollows  or  basins  in  the  boulder  clay,  from  which  in  many 
cases  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained  by  pumps.  The  impenio 
character  of  the  latter  formation  has  an  important  bean 
upon  the  draining  and  evaporation  of  the  district,  and  t 
soft  beds  of  estuarin  clays  with  their  underbedded  layers 
organic  matter  demand    the  careful  attention   of  engineetiB 
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architects  in  the  construction  of  foundations  of  public  and  private 
buildings. 

In  1H99,  the  births  in  the  Belfast  Registration  Districts,  which 
include  49,201  acres,  numbered  11.875,  and  the  deaths  8,306. 
Of  the  deaths,  1 ,378,  or  I  fi*fi  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  due  to 
special  febrile  or  so-called  "zymotic"  diseases,  including  152  from 
measles,  25  from  scarlatina,  1  from  typhus,  53  from  intiuenza,  230 
from  whooping-cough,  74  from  diphtheria.  *)  from  ill-defined  fever, 
2H0  from  euteric  fever,  71  from  simple  cholera,  426  from  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  20  from  *'  puerperal  fever."  and  40  from  other 
"zjrmotics."  In  addition  t*)  the  foregoing,  1,715  deaths,  or  20'G 
percent.,  were  attributed  to  tuberculosis,  including  223  from  tabes 
mesenterica,  192  from  tubercular  meningitis,  1,156  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  144  to  scrofula  and  other  forms  of  tubercular  disease. 
As  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  district  were  enlarged  on  May 
1,  1H99,  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  death-rates  represented 
by  the  above  figures. 

Dr.  Whitaker  reports  Lhat  auiemia  and  debility,  scrofula  and  other 
forms  of  tuberculosis  and  pleurisy  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Pulmonary  phthisis  and  hiemoptyaia,  catarrh  and  bronchitis  are  all 
very  prevalent.  Pneumonia  and  asthma  are  uot  very  common. 
Acute  renal  dropsy  is  infrequent,  but  chronic  albuminuria  is  often 
met  with.  The  latter  is  usually  associated  with  the  large  white 
kidney  variety  of  chronic  nephritis,  granular  kidney  being  de- 
cidedly uncommon.  Calculus  and  gravel  are  rare.  Rheumatism, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  various  forms  of  neuralgia  are  very 
common.  Dr.  Whitaker  has  obsen'ed  nothing  noteworthy  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  skin  diseases.  Malarial  afifections  are  unknown. 
Both  diarrhceal  diseases  and  enteric  fever  are  very  prevalent 
according  to  season.  Diphtheria  was  formerly  rare,  but  seems  now 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Endemic  sore  throat  and  scarlatina  are 
of  frequent  occunvnce.  T^ongevity  is  below  the  average  among 
the  population  of  Belfast,  owing  to  the  large  preponderance  there- 
in i>f  the  working-classes.  Chronit*  bixtnchitis  is  prevalent,  and  a 
common  cause  of  death  among  the  aged. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  Belfast  is  about  33  inches.  In  the 
15  years.  1866-1880.  as  observed  at  Queen  s  College  Oat.  54'  36'  N.; 
long.  S'*  56'  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  68  feet  above  the  sea)  by  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  it  was  3403  inches,  distributed  among  the  months  as 
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follows : — January,  3*31  inches ;  February,  2*67  inches ;  March, 
2'12  inches;  April,  2*04  inches:  May,  2*21  inches;  June,  2'18 
inchea;  July,  304-  inches;  August,  3' 15  inches;  September.  331 
inches;  October,  3*84-  inches;  November.  3*01  inches  ;  December, 
3*1 5  inches.  In  the  subsequent  15  years,  1881-1895,  the 
average  annual  fall  was  32*34  inches,  the  average  annual  number 
of  rainy  days  being  178.  These  lower  figures  are  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  incidence  of  the  dry  years  18H7  and  181)8. 
In  1887  the  rainfall  was  only  23*45  inches  on  153  days;  in  1893 
it  was  only  25*92  inches  on  170  days. 


County  Down. 

The  water  is  very  shallow  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  the 
tide  recedes  a  long  way  from  the  coast  until  Grey  Point  is  reached 
— a  promontory  some  8.}  miles  north-east  of  Belfast  on  the  ca 
Down  shore  of  the  Lough.  The  Bcingor  branch  of  the  Belfast  ami 
Co.  Down  Railway  rtius  along  or  near  the  coast,  passing  the 
important  suburbs  of  Sydenham  (2  miles)  and  Holywood  (4  milesX 
The  latter  is  an  ancient  place,  and  had  a  jx>pulation  of  3,W40  in 
1901.  Further  on,  the  pleasant  seaside  suburbs  of  Marino  and 
Cultra  are  passed,  as  well  as  p^turesque  Craigavad  (6  miles), 
where  there  are  many  fine  residences.  At  Helen's  Bay  (81  miles) 
there  is  a  fine  stretch  of  sand  and  shingle,  the  water  is  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  bathing  is  good.  The  neighbourhood  is  very 
attractive.  From  (irey  Point  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Lough  and 
its  shores  may  be  obtained.  Crawfordsburn  Glen,  the  property  of 
Captain  Sharman-Crawford,  D.L.,  is  a  beautiful  ravine  filled  with 
trees  and  fenjs,  while  Clandeboye,  the  historic  demesne  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferiu  and  Ava,  with  its  celebrated  Helen's  Tower, 
lies  a  couple  of  miles  inland  from  Helen's  Bay  station.  All  the 
places  named  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of  a  day  fnun  Belfast, 
of  which  city  they  are  marine  suburbs.  At  CaniaIea(10J  miles), 
from  which  also  there  ai-e  splendid  views  of  the  Lough,  arc  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Helfa.st  Golf  Club  (the  premier  Irish  Golf 
Club).  Visitors  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  club  on  the 
intnxluction  of  a  member,  and  a  j>ayment  of  five  shillings  a  week 
should  the  period  of  the  visit  exceed  three  days.  A  bathing-plnoe 
available  at  all  times  of  the  tide  is  Just  below  the  club-hou3e. 
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Bangor  (Celtic,  Beanrichar,  The  Horns,  i.e.  Pointed  Hills). 
I  12 J  miles  from  Belfivst,  is  one  of  the  largest  watering-places*  in 
I  Ireland.  Its  normal  population  in  1901  was  5,903,  but  during 
the  yi\chting  and  bathing  season  it  far  exceeds  that  figure.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  for  in  a.d.  555  or  thereabouts  St. 
Comhgall  founded  a  monastery  here,  which  was  long  a  famous  seat 
of  learning  until  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  818.  It  was  restored  by 
St.  Malachy  in  1121,  and  on  its  site  the  parish  ehuix'h  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  erected  in  1623.  For  centuries  Baugor 
Abbey  was  one  of  the  foremost  seats  of  learning  in  Europe. 

The  great  attractions  of  modem  Bangor  are  its  fresh  air  and 
open  sea,  and  its  facilities  for  bathing,  buating,  tishing  and  yacht- 
ing. It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club,  of 
which  the  MunjuLs  of  Dutft'rin  and  Ava  is  comnuxL^iv.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  series  of  hills  rising  from  the  shores  of  a  tine  bay. 
Numerous  terraces  and  villas  have  of  late  years  been  built  on  a 
promontory  separating  Bangor  Bay  from  the  still  larger  and  more 
open  Biillyholme  Bay,  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  where  there  is  an 
extensive  stretch  of  sandy  beach.  The  suburb  of  Ballyholme  niay 
now  be  regarded  as  part  of  Bangor.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  east 
by  the  low  ridge  which  eiuls  in  Ballymacormick  Point.  Hands(»me 
villas  have  been  built  facing  the  sea  along  a  high  raised  beach 
above  the  strand. 

Bangor  is  5  miles  almost  due  north  of  Newtownards.  a  large 
and  prosperous  town  near  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Strangford 
Lough.  The  road  passes  by  Conlig  Hill,  where  there  are  lead- 
mines,  the  Bangor  watenvorks,  and  not  far  from  Helen's  Tower 
and  the  wootls  of  Clancieboye. 

A  first-class  mo<iem  hotel  is  a  pressing  want  in  Bangor,  but 
there  is  gcxMl  lodging  ticcoiuniodation,  and  villa  residences  abound. 
The  town  is  in  constant  communication  with  Belfast  not  only  by 
rail  but  also  by  sea  ;  the  Belfast  and  Co.  Down  Railway  Com[)any 
have  established  an  excellent  steamboat  service  on  the  Lough,  the 
steamship  Slievc  Bmrnagh  making  three  voyages  daily  each  way, 
except  on  Saturday,  when  there  are  but  two  sailings  from  Belfast 
to  Bangor. 
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Groomsport. 

OroomBport    is    a     little    seaside    place,    2^    miles     beyt 

Bangor.     Schoinberg    landed    here   in    1689   with    10,000    d» 
to   march   through  Belfast  and   besiege   Carrickfergiia     Afc 
eastern  end  of  the  village  of  284  inhabitants  stands  the 
church,  and  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Percival-Maxwell,    D.L.      Boating,  fishing   and   bathing  niav 
enjoyed.     The  air  is  bracing,  and  beautiful  clear  water  breaks  in 
waves  on   a   beach   of   yellow   sand.     The  views  seaward 
Groomsport  are  very  fine,  embracing  the  Antrim  coast,  the  Mull 
Cantyre,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  Copeland  Islands  beyond   Orlock 
Point. 
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Conaghadee  (population  in  1891,  1,886),  22  miles  by  nil 
from  Belfast,  vid  Comber  and  Newtownards,  is  finely  situated  on 
the  coast  facing  the  Copeland  Islands,  which  shelter  it  from 
the  north.  The  harboui'  works,  which  cost  an  initial  sum  of 
£145,000,  consist  of  a  pier,  with  a  lighthouse,  and  an  outlying 
breakwater,  all  built  of  grey  Anglesea  limestone.  Although 
stands  on  an  iron-bound  coast,  Donaghadee  is  a  favourite  wateri] 
place.  The  rainfall  is  modemte — 31  inches  a  year — owing 
its  position.  The  rain-bearing  south-west  winds  are  dosiecat 
as  they  pass  over  the  Mourne  Mountains,  while  the  highlands 
Antrim  intercept  the  rains  which  are  borne  on  westerly  and  north* 
westerly  winda.  In  easterly  winds  there  are  no  mountains 
sufficiently  near  on  the  leeward  side  to  act  as  condensers.  Thi 
principal  street  sweeps  round  the  bay,  and  is  open  to  the  harl 
and  sea.  The  coast  of  Wigtonshire  is  often  distinctly  seen 
clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  21  miles.  At  Templepfttri< 
by  the  seaside  about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town. 
Patrick  is  reputed  to  have  landed  upon  one  occasion,  and 
mark  of  his  foot  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  rocks.  Bathm| 
boating  and  fishing  are  the  pastimes  of  Donaghadee.  The  bathing 
is  particularly  good,  especially  at  the  Warren,  where  there  is 
choice  between  a  sandy  beach  and  deep  water.     Geologists  wi 
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find  at  Donaghiidee  the  best  section  of  fossiliferous  Ordovician  and 
Silurian  rocks  m  Ireland,  the  fossils  being  most  abundant  at  low 
tide  at  the  southern  end  of  Coalpit  Bay,  a  mile  sjouth  of  the  town. 
An  enormous  rath,  or  dun,  70  feet  high,  rises  between  Moat 
Street  and  Shore  Street.  From  its  summit  there  is  a  beautiful 
view.     The  place  of  a  town  park  is  supplied  by  the  gardens  of  the 

C  Manor   House  through   the  generosity  of  its  owner,   Mr.   Daniel 
Delachorois,  DL. 
The  climatology  of  Donaghadee  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
annexed    table,  which    is  based   on  observations  extending  over 
twenty-five  years. 
I  DoxAOHADEE,  Cn.  DowN,  Lat.  M"  38'  N. ;   LitNo.  5"  32'  \V. 
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To     the     southward     of    Donaghadee,    for     fully     20     miles, 
stretches  the  Peniniula  of  Ards,  forming  the  eastern  shore 
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of  Strangford  Lough,  a  vast  inlet  of  the  sea  studded  with 
islands,  anciently  called  Altitudo  Ultonim  juxta  Mare  orientale. 
The  peninsula  is  full  of  interest  to  the  archipologist  hj  reason  of 
its  abbeys,  churches,  castles,  raths,  and  cromlechs.  It  is  best 
explored  by  a  tour  commencing  in  the  north  at  Nenrtoiimards,  a 
prosperous  town  of  9,110  inhabitants  <in  1901).  overlooked  by 
Scrabo  Hill  (540  feet),  crowned  with  a  lofty  tower,  thence  passing 
down  the  eastern  shore  of  Strangford  Lough  to  Portaferr}-  in  Uie 
south,  and  on  to  Ballyquintin,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  finally  working  up  the  coast  of  the  Irish  iSea  to 
Donaghadee  in  the  extreme  north-east.  The  length  of  this  tour 
is  about  48  miles. 


PoKTAFERRV. 


Portaferry  i.s  a  Heuport  town  of  1,624  inhabitants  (in  I891)t 

which  overjttoks  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  Strangford 
Lough  with  tht'  Irish  8ea.  This  channel  or  sound  is  5  miles  in 
length,  but  only  half-a-mile  in  width,  and  through  it  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tides  sweep  with  dangerous  impetuosity.  Hence  the 
Danish  name  of  Strangford,  that  is,  the  violent  fiord  or  in^cS} 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  sound  is  the  dangerous  Angus  Bock 
(commonly  called  the  Rocking  Goose  by  a  ludicrous  corruption  of 
Bock  Angus),  Ferry-b<xiU»^  frecpiently  cross  the  channel  from 
Portaferry  to  Stiiingf^trd  quay  on  the  mainland,  whence  it  is 
8J  miles  by  roari  to  Downpatrick.  The  highest  ground  in 
the  Arfls  district  is  1|  miles  north-east  of  Portaferry.  where 
Blackbaok  Hill  rises  to  339  feet,  and  Windmill  Hill  to  262 
feet.  From  the  former  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Stmngford 
Lough  and  its  numerous  islands.  Off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ards  is  Burial  l8lan<l,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Ireland  (long. 
5"  25'  W.).  The  visitor  to  Donaghadee  who  desires  to  make 
the  tour  thi'ough  the  Ards  will  find  fair  hotel  accommodation  at 
Portafeny. 

'  Tho  ancient  Irish  name  wns  Lon^h  Cuati,  the  Harbour  Lrfike  :  whilt*  old  LaHo 
writers  called  it  Ftttvut  BraurnUt  Brena  beizig  th«  origioal  name  of  tbt-  district. 
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Ardolass. 

Ardglass  (population  554)  was  in  olden  time  the  chief  port  in 
Ulster,  and  the  mins  of  several  Angio-Nonnan  castles  attest  its 
former  greatness-  There  is  a  good  harbour,  and  the  town  is  built 
on  the  slopes  surrounding  a  small  but  deep  bay  in  which  good 
bathing  may  be  had.  The  mountains  in  the  Isle  of  Man  shut  in 
the  eastern  horizon  iicross  the  sea.  South  of  the  little  to\vn 
stretches  a  high  common  known  as  the  Downs  of  Ardglass,  which 
fonns  a  splendid  natural  promenade.  The  short  grass  is  literally 
carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  while  the  air  is  delightfully  fresh  and 
sweet.  The  coast  is  rock-bound,  forbidding  bathing  until  Coney 
Island  is  reached,  at  the  gouth-eastern  extremity  of  Killough  Bay. 
The  name  Arrlglass  moans  in  Irish  the  Green  Height («jv/,  height; 
ffhtSt  green),  and  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  green  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  are  called  respectively  the  Ward  of  Ardglass 
and  the  Ward  of  Ai*dtole.  From  each  of  these  vantage-points  a 
channing  panoramic  view  unfolds  itself.  The  Ardglass  Golf  Club 
has  an  excellent  course  on  the  Downs  near  Ardglass  Castle.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Ardglass  was  a  corporate  town  and  a  royal 
borough.  Of  the  five  ancient  castles  which  defended  the  place, 
two — King's  Castle  and  Queen's  Castle  —  have  disappeared. 
Choud  or  Cowd  Castle  and  Margaret's  Castle  survive  iu  ruins  ; 
Jordan's  Castle  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  tower  of  another 
stronghold  called  Horn  Caatle  was  incorporated  in  the  present 
Ardglass  Castle  by  Lord  Lecale  in  1790. 

The  harbour  is  secure,  allowing  ships  of  500  tons  burthen  to 
«nterand  clear  at  all  times.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  herring- 
fishery  in  Ulster,  in  which  about  .S.OOO  fishermen  are  engaged. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities  to 
the  drainage  of  the  place,  for  a  main  intercepting  sewer  is  required 
to  prevent  pollution  of  the  foreshore  within  the  precincts  of  the 
harbour.  A  light  railway,  8 J  miles  in  length,  connects  Aitlglass 
with  Downpatrlck,  the  county  town,  built  on  a  kopje  or  hill 
overlooking  the  marshes  of  the  river  Quoile.  In  the  graveyard 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  (restored  between  1700  and 
1826).  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  be  buried,  and  thither  in  1186  John 
de  Courcy  is  reputed  to  have  translated  the  remains  of  St.  Brigid 
and  St.  Columba,  two  of  the  most  renowned  of  St.  Patrick's  followers. 
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A  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of  the  centre  of  the  town  s 
exists  the  huge  earthen  fort  or  "  dun,"  from  which  Downpatrick 
takes  its  name.    The  j>opuIation  was  3,132  in  1891. 

The  railway  from  Ardglass  is  a  branch  of  the  Belfast  and  Ca 
Down  system.  It  passes  Killough,  a  neat  fishing  village  of  585 
inhabitants  with  a  small  harbour,  and  BalljTioe,  whei-e  there  is  a 
remarkable  stone  circle  of  Ordovician  grit  and  a  few  erratic  blocks 
of  granite. 

Killough  is  somewhat  larger  than  Ardglass,  and  much  favoured 
as  a  seaside  resort. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  S.  McComiskey,  MB..  B.Ch..  B.A,0..  RU.L. 
Medical  Officer  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Killough 
Dispensary  District,  in  M'hich  Anlglass  is  situated,  has  been  good 
enough  to  report  as  follows  on  his  district,  which  includes  an  am 
of  18,(X)U  acres  and  has  a  population  of  4-^000  :^ 

"L  A,  Aiiccmia  orw/  7)W)^/f/^,  except  amongst  the  poorest  classes. 
are  rare.  A  number  of  women  (wives  and  daughters  of  fishermen 
and  agricultural  hibourei-s)  engage  in  embroidering  work,  in  their 
own  homes,  and  very  often  induce  an  anaemic  and  debilitated  state 
of  health  by  confinement  within  doors,  late  hours,  want  of  extfcue 
and  tea-drinking. 

"  Patients  coming  here  to  recruit  do  so  rapidly, 
"  B.  Sav/ula  and  TnlKrcidmi^  Diseases,  crcept  Phthisic  Pulmonale. 
—These    conditions    are    decidedly  rare    in    Ai*dglass    and    its 
neighbourhood. 

"  Patients  sent  here  improve  very  considerably. 
"C.  Diseases  of  the  liesjnratcry  Organs, 

'' PfUhisis  (with  special  reference  to  hft;moptysis). — During  the 
past  three  years  and  eight  months  I  have  registercMi  five  deaths 
from  phthisis  in  Ardglass.  Three  of  these  were  girls  at  boarding- 
schools — two  of  them  in  the  Masonic  School,  Dublin,  and  one  in 
Liverpool.  They  came  home  to  die.  The  fourth*  in  my  opinioB. 
contracted  the  disease  by  nui-sing  one  of  the  three.  The  tiflh  ctise 
is  the  only  one  with  which  An^gla8s  should  really  be  credited. 
He  resided  in  a  low,  damp  house.  Very  slight  hwmopt^'sis  occurred 
in  one  of  the  cases. 

"The  population  of  Ardglass  is  probably  500. 
'*  Phthisiciil  \'isitoi's,  if  in  an  early  stage,  improve  wonderftillv  in 
summer,  but  the  easterly  winds  are  very  tr}ing  to  such  cases  in  spring. 
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Bronckitu  ami  CataiTh  are  very  prevalent  during  winter  and 
spring. 

*'  Ptunmonia, — Acute  croupous  pneumonia  is  decidedly  rare.    Not 

so  broncho-pneumonia,  aupervening  on  influen/ji.     Thin  latter  is 

*  common,  and  accounts  for  the  majority  of  deaths  among  the  aged. 

**  Flcuri^^  is  quite  uncommon  in  Ardglassand  its  neighbourhood. 

*'  Asthma, — I  am  aware  of  two  subjects  of  bronchial  asthma  in 
Ardglass,  I  have  never  been  asked  to  see  this  complaint  in  a 
visitor. 

"  D.  Renal  Diseases. 

"  Acute  EcTud  Dropsy  is  decidedly  rare. 

"  Chronv:  AlbuiHinutna  is  uncommon,  I  can  recollect  only  two 
cases  among  permanent  residents  during  the  past  six  years. 
Among  visitors  1  have  seen  two  other  caseSj  both  of  whom 
seemed  to  improve. 

"  CaifnihtA  amf  G^vivel. — I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  either 
a  permanent  resident  or  visitor. 

"E.  BheumcUism,  Rk^utna&oid  Arthritis,  and.  Neuralgias. — I  see 
about  two  cases  of  acute  or  sub-acute  rheumatism  in  Ardglass 
in  each  year.  Rheumatoid  afifections  and  neuralgias  are 
cornmoD.  I  am  not  aware  that  visitors  with  such  complaints 
derive  benefit, 

"F.  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  particularly  Enema. — Practically  the 
only  skin  afifection  I  see  in  Ardglass  is  eczema,  and  even  this  is 
exceedingly  rare.  Hitherto  it  has  invariably  yielded  to  treat- 
ment, 1  have  found  sea-bathing  productive  of  good  results  as 
regards  simple  eczema  of  the  extremities. 
I  "  G.  Eridcmic  Diseases, 

I  *' Malarial  Affections, — Such  are  not  seen  in  Ardglass,  except 

^^occasionally  in  a  sailor  or  person  who  has  served  or  resided  in  a 
^^^nalarial  region.  I  think  the  climate  of  Ardglass  is  favourable  to 
the  treatment  of  these  cases, 

"  T]fphoid  Fetrr. — There  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  the  past 
six  years. 

"  Diarrlicea  is  not  common. 

"Scarlet  Fever, — Ardglass   keeps  wonderfully  free  from  scarlet 
fever.     In  six  years  I  have  attended  four  cases,  and  this  notwith- 
tanding  the  fact  that  the  countr)*^  around  has  on  more  than  one 
occjision  been  *  full  of  it.' 
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"  Diphtheria. — I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  Ardglass  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Endemic  Sore  Tkroat  is  nnoomraon. 

"  II.  Th^e  Gojnmon  causes  of  death,  and  frequency  of  old  age  among 
the  p^rtnaneni  j'esidentfi. — My  remarks  under  this  heading  include 
the  townland  of  Coney  Island,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore 
immcfJiatoly  outside  Ardglass.  It  is  a  hamlet  of  about  iifieen  or 
eighteen  very  poor-class  cottages  (population  about  50).  Nearly 
every  cottage  is  let  to  visitors  during  the  summer  months. 

"  In  this  population  of  about  550  (Ardglass  500,  Coney  Island  50), 
I  have  in  three  and  eight-twelfths  years  registered  60  deaths. 
Thus:— 


At  60  vc&rs 

ami  abovu. 

Under 

1  year. 

28 

9 

PhthUis 


Other 


18 
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At  least  three  of  the  IS  '  other  causes'  should  be  added  to  the  28 
'  at  60  years  and  above.'  The  poor  are  in  the  habit  of  dediirttqg 
anything  at  all  from  two  to  twenty  years  from  the  correct  sm 
whtn  it  is  a  question  of  recovering  money  frx>m  an  Insurance 
Society. 

'*  The  ages  of  the  28  registered  at '  60  years  and  above '  were  ^— 
66,  67.  78,  87.  €5,  70,  85,  75,  77,  99,  78,  80.  /W,  74,  70.  66,  75,  93. 
72.  86.  76,  6*1,  68.  68.  86.  81.  65,  60  =  76  years  on  an  average 
(exactly). 

"  in. — The  lystem  of  drainage  adopted. — There  is  no  proper 
drainage  system.     Of  sevenil  batches  of  houses,  each  batch 
to  have  a  distinct  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  of  it« 
Privies  and  middens  prevail 

•'  IV. — TSe  ^vater  supply  is  on  the  whole  insufliciont  in  (pianti 
and  defeciivo  in  quality.     It  is  by  open  shallow  wells,  and 
shallow  wells  with  pumps." 

Dr.  McComiskey  adds  that  the  soil  of  Ardglass  is  a  stiflf  clay. 
He  considers  the  climate  delightfully  bracing  in  summer  and 
antumn,  rather  trying  in  spring,  cold  and  drear)*  in  winter.  Tbe 
prevailing  winds  are  south-east  and  east,  summer  sea-breezes  from 
these  points  largely  contributing  to  their  dominance. 
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Dun  DRUM. 

Dundrum  (population,  474)  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  village, 
aituuLofl  on  the  shore  i>i'  the  Inner  Bay,  a  winding  inlet  of 
Dundrum  Bay,  which  extends  from  the  promontory  of  St.  John  s 
Point,  near  Killough  and  Ardglass,  on  the  east,  to  the  steep  slopes 
of  Slieve  Donard,  on  thp  south-west.  On  a  low,  wooded  hill,  west 
of  the  little  town,  stand  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  barbican  and 
ina.ssive  donjon-kecp  of  Dundrum  Ca.stlc,  the  building  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  John  de  Courcy,  for  the  Knights  Templars,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  ceutur}'.  The  castle  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  rath  known  as  Dun  Eudhraidhc,  or  Rury's  Fort. 
The  word  Dundrum  means  "The  Fort  on  the  Ridge " (^Celtic, ^un; 
Druim,  a  back  or  ridge).  Only  at  or  near  high  water  is  there 
bathing  at  Dundrum,  but  the  vast  neighbouring  sand-dunes  afford 
endless  opportunities  for  enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  this  bracing  and 
elightful  district.  The  sand-hills  of  Murlough,  south  of  the 
Barrow  Gtitrance  to  the  inner  bay,  are  the  most  prolific  site  in 
ca  Down  for  prehistoric  implements.  The  Ballykinler  sand-dunes 
stretch  along  the  north  side  of  the  bay.  On  both  sides  the  sand- 
dunes  or  "  rabbit-warrens "  are  of  unusual  size  and  extent,  and 
yield  a  rich  b(>tunical  harvest.  St.  John's  Point  is  i)  miles  east  of 
Dundrum,  from  which  it  may  be  reached  by  rt>ad,  crossing  to  the 
Ballykinler  santj-dunes  by  boat  or  ford.  The  tower  of  the  new 
lighthouse  at  St.  John's  Point,  completed  in  1893,  rises  140  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  shows  a  red  revolving  light  of  130,000  candles, 
as  well  as  a  fixefl  white  and  red  light  for  the  guidance  of  coasting 
trafBc.  The  lighthouse  guards  the  dangerous  reefs  of  Ordovician 
rock,  glaciated  from  north-west,  which  form  St.  John's  Point  and 
the  adjacent  shores. 

At  Castlewellan,  3  miles  inland  from  Dundrum,  the  annual 
rainfiill  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years,  1890-99,  was  38'5H 
inches,  on  164  days. 


Newcastle. 


Newcastle  (population,  in  1891,  898,  but  now  probably  much 
larger)  is  a  first-class  watering-place,  famous  for  it*»  beautiful 
scenery,  its  mountain  climbing,  and  its  splendid  golf-links.     The 
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town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  one  principal  street,  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  and  running  along  the  curved  shore  of  Dundrum 
Bay  to  terminate  on  the  first  steep  slopes  of  Slieve  Donard  (2,796 
feet).     Newcastle's  reputation  as  a  health  resort  is  comparatively 
modem.    It  is  true  that  Felix  Magennis,  in  1588,  built  a  castle 
close  to  a  ford  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shimna  river  {river  of 
bulrushes)  just  as  it  enters  the  sea.    This  ford  was  thenceforwatd 
known  as  fearsat  na  chaialein  nut,  the  Ford  of  the  New  Castle— 
and  so  arose  the  name  of  the  place.     About  sixty  years  ago  the 
ruined  castle  was  removed  to  make  room  for  a  hotel — the  Annesley 
Arms — which  is  still  a  hostel  of  repute.   From  that  time  Newcastle 
has  been  yearly  growing  in  favour  as  a  health  resort  and  bathing- 
place.     It  is  38  miles  by  rail  from  Bel&st,  with  which  there  is 
each  way  a  frequent  service  of  fast  trains  over  the  Belfast  and 
Co.  Down  system,  the  express  trains  performing  the  journey  in 
about  an  hour.     The  railway-company  have  within  the  past  few 
years  built  a  palatial  hotel — the  Slieve  Donard  Hotel — near  their 
terminus  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.     It  contains  about  120 
bedrooms,  is  lighted  throughout  with  electricity,  has  hot  and  cold 
fresh  and  salt-water  baths  and  Turkish  baths,  and  is  surrounded 
by  beautiful  grounds.    Northward  from  the  hotel  the  golf-links, 
with    18-hole    course,    extend  *  along    the    sand-dunes     towards 
Dundrum.    The  Co.  Down  Golf  Club  have  established  their  hand- 
some club-house  within  200  yards  of  the  Slieve  Donard  Hotel 
The  Annesley  Arms  and  the  Bellevue  are  also  good  hotels,  and 
there  are  many  villa  residences  and  comfortably-furnished  lodgings 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 

A  good  deal  of  rain  falls  at  Newcastle,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Moume  Mountains,  but  owing  to  its  steepness  and  rocky  or 
sandy  character  the  surface  dries  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
climate,  though  changeable;  is  healthy.  Visitors  to  Newcastle 
may  indulge  to  their  hearts'  content  in  bathing,  mountain-climb- 
ing, trout-fishing,  sketching  and  golf  The  absence  of  harbour 
accommodation  interferes  seriously  with  boating  and  yachting  as 
holiday  pastimes  at  this  charming  place,  the  attractions  of  which 
are  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  three  beautiful  demesnes,  to 
which  the  noble  owners  grant  free  admission  on  specified  days. 
These  demesnes  are  Donard  Lodge  on  the  slopes  of  Slieve  Donard, 
the  property  of  Earl   Annesley;  Castlewellan   Park,  the  Eari's 
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residence,  distant  4>  miles;  and  Tollymore  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Roden,  at  the  neat  village  of  Bryansford,  2J  miles  inland 
from  Newcastle.  The  great  charm  of  Tollymore  Park  lies  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Shimna  river,  which  flows  through  it,  and  in  the 
unrivalled  views  of  the  sea  and  mountains  which  it  commands. 

The  mountain  range  that  towers  over  the  plains  of  Lecale  and 
Iveagh  on  the  north,  and  over  the  Irish  SeA  on  the  south  and  east, 
long  ago  received  the  name  of  "The  Kingdom  of  Moume."  Mr. 
Robert  Lloyd  Praeger.  B.A.,  B.E..  M.R.I.A.,  President  of  the  Dublin 
Naturalists*  Field  Club,  thus  describes  the  district : — "  The  Moume 
Mountains  form  the  most  elevated  land  in  Ulster,  and  one  of  thu 
most  picturesque  mountain-groups  in  Ireland.  They  cover  an 
elliptical  area  of  about  14  by  7  miles,  the  longer  axis  of 
which  runs  in  a  north-eastern  and  south-western  direction.  At 
their  eastern  extremity,  close  to  Newcastle,  the  Moumes  de-scend 
steeply  into  the  Irish  Seq,  and  at  their  western  end  drop  with 
etjual  abruptness  into  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Carlingfoixl."  Mr.  Praeger  tells  us  that  the  Moume  Mountains  are 
the  denuded  remains  of  a  mass  of  intrusive  rock  that  has  thrust 
itself  through  the  thick  series  of  Ordovician  and  Silurian  strata, 
which  stretch  from  co.  Down  away  (south-westward)  across  Armagh 
and  Monaghan  into  Cavan  and  Louth.  This  intrusive  rock  is  a 
fine-grained  and  very  tough  grey  granite,  composed  of  quai*tz, 
orthoclase,  albite,  and  green  ur  black  inicA,  which  last,  according  to 
the  Professor,  contains  lithium,  and  is  referable  to  the  rare  species 
called  zinuwaldite.^  lu  the  Moiirne  granite  the  quartz  has 
crystallized  first  instead  of  last,  as  is  usual  in  rocks  of  this  kind. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  principal  summits  of  the  range,  with  their 
heights  of  and  above  2,000  feet,  and  their  expressive  Irish  names : — 

Sltere  Donanl  ("St.  Dominic's  "  or  "St,  Doiiart'e  Mountain  "),  but  more 

anciently  Slie%-c  Slanj^i  {"SlainRe's  Mountain  ")  ....  ^,796 

SLieve  Comraedagh  ("TIk'  Mountain  yf  Watching")        ....  2,612 

Slieve  Bingiau  ("Tlie  Mountain  o(  the  Shjiri»  Peak")     ....  2,449 

SHevo  BcArnagh  ("The  flapped *'  or  "Broken  Mountain ")    .  .  2,394 

Slieve  Meel-Beg  ("  The  Littfi.'  Bart:  MounUin  ") 2,310 

Slieve  Laniagan 2,300 

Slieve  Meel-More  (*'  The  Grvat  B^re  Mouutaia  **) 2.237 

ShanRlieve  ("The  OM  Mountain")         . 2,204 

Sliove  Muck  ("The  Pig  Mountain") 2,198 

Chimney  Ilock  Mountain 2,152 

Eagle  Mountain 2,084 

Shaulieve 2,0&& 

Doaii<** The  Hook  Mountain**) 2,000 

■  Cr.  Proeetdin^  of  tht  Royal  Academy^  Third  Series,  Tol.  i.,  no.  S,  188a 
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The  only  main  road  which  penetrates  the  Mourne  MoimtaLns  b 
that  which  runs  from  Hilltown,  north  of  the  range,  to  Kilkeel  on 
the  coast.  This  road  rises  above  1,200  feet,  under  the  slate  and 
granite  cliffs  of  Pigeon  Rock  Mountain  (1,749  feet).  West  of 
Slieve  Bingian,  with  its  saw-like  crest,  there  is  a  fine  mountain 
glen,  to  which  the  uauie  of  the  "  Happy  Valley  "  has  been  given. 
This  is  the  source  whence  the  new  water  supply  of  the  city  of 
Belfiist  is  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Praeger  thus  describes  this  glen : — *' A 
huge  moraine  blocks  its  lower  end — a  great  ridge  of  stones  and 
gravel  thrown  across  the  valley  by  some  old-time  glacier.  The 
river  has  now  cub  through  one  end  of  it,  but  the  level  alluvial 
plain  that  extends  froui  it  for  two  miles  up-stream  speaks  of  the 
time  when  this  natnmt  dam  stood  intact,  and  bankotl  up  the 
waters  behind  it  in  a  long,  narrow  lake.  Soon  a  lake  ivill  again 
occupy  th«  valley,  for  this  is  the  spot  selected  for  the  new  reservoir 
of  the  Belfast  Water  Commissioners.  A  massive  embankment  of 
clay  will  replace  the  ancient  glacial  dam,  and  once  more  water  will 
fill  the  glen." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  what  boundless  opportunities 
for  mountiiineering  exist  in  the  "  Kingdom  of  Mourne," 

There  is  a  splendid  coach-drive  of  2t>  miles  along  the  coast  from 
Newcastle  to  Rostrevor  and  Warrenpoint  on  Garlingford  Lough 
The  n:>a<l  at  first  skirts  the  base  of  Slieve  Donard  and  its  mighty 
shouldei-s,  which  descend  abruptly  into  the  sea  It  passes  the 
fishing  village  of  Annaloug  (7  miles),  and  continues  to  hug  the 
shore  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Ballymartin  (9^  miles),  whence  il 
runs  inland  to  Kilkeel  (12|   miles). 


KiLKESL. 

Kilkeel  (Celtic,  cUl  caol,  narrow  church)  is  a  thriving 
of  1,3G7  inhabitants  (in  1891),  with  a  harbour,  a  good  fishing 
industry,  and  an  export  trade  in  granite  from  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains, which  are  here  distant  from  3  to  5  miles.  The  intervening 
plain  is  formed  of  a  vast  deposit  of  glacial  debris,  which  stands  up 
OS  a  solid  cliff  30  to  40  feet  in  height  along  the  shore.  In  fioni 
of  this  cliff  there  is  a  beach  of  shingle  and  sand,  on  which  there 
is  fair  bathing.  The  road,  which  hitherto  ran  at  first  southward, 
and  then  south-westward   to  Kilkeel,  now  turns  westwanl,  and 
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finally  north-westward  to  Rostrevor.  It  is  a  beautiful  drive.  On 
the  right  the  mountains  and  the  wooded  glades  of  Moume  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  iSlinorey;  on  the  left  the  waters  of 
Carlingford  Lough  unfold  themselves;  and  in  the  distance  the 
grand  old  Keep  of  Oreencastle,  built  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  still  sceras  to  guard  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Lough. 

The  scenery  between  Lisnacree  and  Rostrevor  is  most  beautiful. 
The  road  passes  the  hamlet  of  Killowen  (John's  Church),  from 
which  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  derived  his  title. 

The  heights  overlooking  Carlingfonl  Lough  on  its  eastern  or 
ca  Down  shore  are,  from  south  to  north,  Knocksheo  (1,144 
feet),  Spelga  (Celtic,  ^peilgearh,  the  place  of  pointed  rocks),  ( l,20H 
feet),  Ball>Tiagelty  (1297  feet),  Slieve  Ban  (the  White  Mountain), 
(1,595  feet),  and  8Iieve  Dermob  (1,442  feet).  This  statement  will 
testify  to  the  sheltered  character  of  the  health  resorts  on  Carlingford 
Lough. 


Rostrevor, 

Roitrevor  (population,  660)  is  romantically  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kilbroney  river,  which  falls  into  a  well-sheltered 
bay  at  the  north-eastoni  end  of  Carlingford  Lough.  The  village 
stands  on  high  ground  with  a  beautiful  environment  of  heights 
and  woods.  Half-a-mile  south  is  Rostrevor  Quay,  and  close  to  it 
b  the  Great  Northern  (Moume)  Hotel,  now  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland)  Company. 
This  is  a  well-eqiiippod  comfortable  hotel,  with  electric  light  and 
good  sanitation.  The  front  windows  command  beaiitiftil  views  of 
Carlingford  Lough  and  the  Carliugfoni  hills  on  its  western  side. 
Behind  the  Mourae  Hotel  is  a  quarry  in  a  great  dyke  of  uralitic 
diabase,  "a  handsome  rock,  locally  called  green  granite"  (R.  L. 
Praeger).  Through  the  luxuriant  woods  which  clothe  the  hill-side 
behind  the  hotel,  a  path  leads  up  t-o  the  "Cloughmore"  (Celtic. 
dorJt,  vior,  the  big  stone),  a  gigantic  block  of  granite,  weighing 
some  30  tons,  which  rests  on  the  native  rock — Lower  Silurian  slate 
— at  a  height  of  957  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  boulder  was  really 
carried  to  its  pivsent  position  from  tht*  tiorthward  by  the  ice 
during  the  glacial  period.     But  tradition  has  it  that  the  rock  was 
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thrown  from  Carlingford  Mountain  across  the  Lough  by  the  giant 
Finn  MacCoul.  The  view  of  Warrenpoint  and  the  surrounding 
district  from  this  remarkable  bouldel  is  splendid. 

A  very  neat  and  new  hotel  stands  near  the  Moume  on  the  road 
to  Rostrevor — the  "Glenmore";  and  there  are  also  several  villas 
near  the  shores  of  the  Lough  between  Rostrevor  and  Warrenpoint 
Sangster's  Hotel  is  in  the  town  itsel£ 

Rostrevor  is  well  adapted  for  a  winter  health  resort.  It  is 
completely  sheltered  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  but  is 
open  to  the  south-west  and  west.  The  force  of  the  wind  from  the 
latter  quarters  is,  however,  broken  by  the  hills  which  encircle 
Rostrevor  Bay.  Although  rain  Mis  heavily  and  fr^uently,  as  is 
usual  in  hilly  districts,  yet  the  ground  dries  quickly,  and  the  water 
runs  off  the  sloping  sur&ce  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Rostrevor  Sanatorium. — In  August  1899,  a  private  sanatorium 
for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  chest  complaints 
was  opened  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Dr.  F.  Howard 
Sinclair,  of  Belfast,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Foster-Green  Hospital 
for  Consumption  near  that  city.     The  Rostrevor  Sanatorium  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Moume  Mountains  about  350  feet  above 
sea-level.     Like  Rostrevor,  from  which  it  is  distant  2^  miles,  the 
sanatorium  is  protected  by  hills  from  north  and  east  winds.     Its 
climate  is  wonderfully  mild,  owing  to  its  southerly  aspect  and  to  the 
nearness  of  the  sea,  Carlingford  Lough  being  only  1 J  miles  distant. 
The  rainfall  is  moderate  considering  its  hilly  situation,  and  as  the 
soil  is  gravel  there  is  no  lodgment  of  water.     Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  patients  are 
encouraged  to  live  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.    In  inclement 
weather  they  can  still  do  so  in  a  verandah  adjoining  the  house 
and  in  shelters  in  the  capacious  pleasure-grounds,  in  which  there 
are  also  sleeping-huts.     Great  attention  is  paid  to  diet.     There  is 
an  electric  installation.   The  drainage  system  and  the  water  supply 
are  excellent.     All  the  milk  used  comes  from  a  specially  chosen 
source,  and  only  from  a  herd  which  has  stood  the  tuberculin  test 
The  terms  are  moderate — three  and  a  half  guineas  a  week,  exclusive 
of  extras. 
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Warrenpoint  (population in  1901,  l,S17)is  built  along  the  shore 
at  the  northern  end  of  Carlingtbrd  Lough,  of  which  a  charming 
view  is  obtained  from  the  promenade  running  fiir  half-a-mile  along 
the  beach.  It  is  connected  with  Rostrevor  by  a  tramway,  2J  miles 
in  length.  There  are  many  villas  and  lodging-houses.  The  hotel  • 
accommodation  also  is  above  the  average,  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel  being  a  new,  commodious,  and  well-managed  house.  It  is 
connected  by  telephone  with  the  companion  Great  Northern 
(Mourne)  Hotel  at  Rostrevor.  The  bathing  at  Warrenpoiut  is 
good  at  high  water,  and  there  is  every  facility  for  boating  on  the 
Lough.  A  ferry  connects  Warrenpoint  with  Onieath  on  the 
CO.  Louth  shore,  and  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company's  Lough  steamer  plies  between  Greenore,  Greencastle, 
Rostrevor,  and  AVarrenpoint  at  intervals  each  week-day. 

A  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland  connects 
Warrenpoint  with  the  important  tovvuofNewry(|>opulationinl!*OI, 
12,587),  a  miles  distant.  There  is  a  daily  service  of  about  twelve 
trains  each  way  on  week-days,  and  six  trains  each  way  on  Sundays. 
The  route  is  very  picturesi^ue,  especially  at  Narrow  Water,  H 
miles  from  Warrenpoint,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Narrow  Water 
Castle,  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Duke  of  (Jrmonde  in  166:^  on  the 
site  of  a  much  older  castle  built  by  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lister, 
in  1212,  to  defend  the  estuary  of  the  Newry  Water,  which  flows 
through  a  deep  valley  with  wooded  slopes  on  each  side.  It  was 
of  Newry  that  Dean  Swift  wrote  the  Hnea  (no  longer  applicable) — 

*'  High  Church,  low  steeple, 
Dirty  streets,  and  proud  people." 


The  average  yearly  rainfall  at  Waixenpoint  (Summerhill)  in  the 
ten  years  1890-1899,  was  3G*44  inches  on  130  days,  according  to 
Mr.  B.  M.  Keman.  The  number  of  "  rainy  days  "  seems  auspiciously 
small 
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County  Louth. 

Omeath 

Just  opposite  Warrenpoint,  on  the  oo.  Lough  shorv  of  Carl- 
ingfoni  Lough,  is  the  little  watering-place  of  Omeatb.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  Newry  and  Greenore  lltulway,  which  was  con- 
structed some  yeai-s  ago  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway 
Co»ij)any  in  connection  \nth  their  steamboat  service  between 
Holyhead  and  Greenore.  Omeath  nestles  cosily  on  the  shore  at 
the  foot  of  Clermont  Carn,  1,674  feet  high.  On  the  same  line  of 
railway,  5A  uiileH  to  the  Hciuth-east,  is  tJie  ancient  tovrn  of  Carlin^- 
fbrd  (population,  554),  celebrated  as  the  place  where  St.  Patrick 
landed  on  the  occai^ion  of  his  second  visit  to  Ireland,  A.D.  4S2, 
At  the  biflding  of  King  John,  the  Anglo-Norman  Baron  de  Courcy 
built  a  ina.s«ive  fortress  here  on  a  jutting  nxjk  overlooking  tJie 
Lough.  Its  romantic  ruias  arc  still  known  as  King  John's  Castle. 
The  intention  was  that  this  castle  should  defend  the  western 
shores  of  Carlingford  Loa^h.  as  the  sister  fortress  of  Greencastle 
did  its  eastern  shores.  The  walls  of  this  picturesque  ruin  are  U 
feet  thick  in  places,  Cluse  by  the  town  is  the  ruined  monosteTy, 
founded  by  Richard  de  Btirgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1305,  for  the 
Dominicims.  The  views  of  this  quaint  old  place  from  the  Lough 
and  neighbouring  Greenore  are  beautiful.  Immediately  behind 
the  town  Carlingford  Mountain,  or  Slieve  Foy,  rises  so  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  1,935  feet  as  materially  to  leasen  the  amount  of 
sunshine,  the  afternoon  hours  passing  in  shade.  The  Carliugfonl 
i>yster-b(Hi9  were  fiimous  in  fonner  times,  but  have  fallen  in 
repute. 


Greenore. 

Oreenore,  the  creation  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  occupies  a  spit  of  land  which  projects  north- 
eastwards into  Carlingford  Lough  at  its  southern  end.  The  entrance 
to  the  Lough  from  the  Irish  Sea  is  through  a  strait,  which  gradu* 
ally  narrows  from  its  mouth  between  Cranfield  Point  on  the 
CO.  Down  shore,  and  Ballagan  Point  ou  the  co.  Louth  shore 
3  miles  south-south-east  of  Greeiu^re.     At  the  latter  place   the 
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i9trait  opens  into  Carlingford  Lough,  the  village  of  Greencastle, 
on  the  CO.  Down  shore,  being  connected  with  Greenore  by  a 
ferry  lA  miles  across.  Abutting  on  the  pier  at  Greenore  is  the 
hotel,  built  and  managed  by  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Company.  It  contains  36  bedrooms,  and  is  most  comfortable. 
In  addition  to  the  Greenore  Hotel,  the  Company  have  built  four 
bungalows  close  to  the  golf-links,  a  coui'se  of  18  holes.  These 
bungalows  are  .surrounded  by  pine  and  fir  plantations.  They  are 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  They  are  rented  by  the  week, 
month,  or  year,  and  are  delightful  residences.  From  the  hotel  the 
beach  stretchas  for  some  2i  or  3  miles  south-eastward  to  Ballagan 
Point.  Sea-bathing  may  be  harl  close  to  the  hotel,  and  there  are 
bathing-huts  and  tents  on  the  beach.  Boating,  sailing  and  fishing 
are  the  other  amusements  of  this  pleasant  locality,  which  enjoys 
a  breez}',  bracing  climate.  Fivim  observations  taken  by  Mr.  T. 
Chambers,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  annual  rainfall  in  the 
ten  yeai-s,  1890-1899,  at  Greenore  was  31*33  inches,  on  107  day**. 
As  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  ia  evident  that  the  place  may  be  looked 
upon  as  unusually  dry.  The  strait  between  the  open  sea  and  the 
Lough  is  protected  by  Haulbowline  Island — a  rock  on  which  stands 
a  lofty  lighthou.se,  showing  a  fixed  white  light  104  feet  above  the 
water.  The  geological  formation  of  the  Carlingford  Mountains 
is  trap  in  various  stages  of  crystallization,  and  Carlingford  Lough 
itiiielf  is  a  rock  basin  due  to  glacial  action.  Near  Greenore  an 
ancient  sca  margin,  or  terrace  of  shelly  gravel,  may  be  traced 
at  a  height  of  about  10  feet  above  sea-level.  This  terrace  runs 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Dublin  Bay,  though  at  varying 
levels. 

As  one  gazes  at  the  hoary  and  dismantled  niins'of  the  okl-time 
fortresses  of  Carlingford  and  Greencastle,  and  at  the  splendid  hotel 
and  offices  ei^ected  by  the  great  English  Railway  Company  at 
Greenore,  a  historic  parallel  comes  into  the  mind.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  invaders  built  their  strongholds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  cover  their  advance  int-o  Ulster  and  its  fair 
plains  and  fields.  So  even  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  new  invasion  has  taken  place,  and  from  their  stronghold  at 
Greenore  the  invaders  have  pushed  their  lines  of  advance  in  the 
shape  of  railways — westward  to  Duudalk,  n(»rthward  to  Newry. 
Happily  for  Ireland,  it  is  a  peaceful  invasion  bringing  wealth, 
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prosperity,  and  happiness  in  its  train.  The  London  and  Nortb- 
Westcm  stenmorH,  RodTevor,  Connevtara,  and  GalUe  Mart,  are 
i^plete  with  every  modem  convenience,  and  perform  the  open  sea 
passage  from  Greenore  to  Holyhead  in  a  little  over  four  hours, 
travelling  if  need  be  at  a  speed  of  ITA  knots.  The  distance  from. 
Greenore  to  Holyhead  is  80  iniles. 

Greenore  is  a  capital  centre  from  which  to  make  excursions  by 
land  or  water  to  neighbouring  places.  There  are  drives  through 
the  Garlingford  Mountains  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  be-auty 
or  wildness.  For  example,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Ravensdale 
Park  by  taking  train  from  Greenore  to  Bellurgan,  a  station  on  the 
Dundalk  and  Greenore  line,  driving  thence  to  Ravensdale  and 
returning  by  road  or  rail  to  Greenore. 

The  Dundalk  and  Greenore  Railway,  opened  in  1873,  is  12i 
miles  in  length.  It  skirts  the  northern  shore  of  Dundalk  Bay. 
and  then  turns  north-eastward  to  Greenore,  crossing  a  spur  of 
Carlingford  Mountain  which  ends  in  Ballagan  Point.  The  Newry 
and  Greenore  Railway  is  more  recent.  It  was  opened  in  1870, 
and  is  14  miles  in  length. 


DUKDALK. 

Dundalk  is  a  large  and  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  13,067 
in  lUt>l.  It  has  prospered  owing  to  the  establishment  of  extensive 
railway  and  locomotive  works  by  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland) 
Railway  Company.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  played 
aa  important  part  in  Anglo-Norman  times,  when  it  was  justly 
looked  on  as  the  key  to  the  Province  of  Ulster.  Mr.  J.  Barton, 
of  Famdreg.  Dundalk,  returns  the  annual  rainfall  on  the  average 
of  the  ten  years,  1890-1899,  as  30-95  inches  on  some  158  days 
(the  latter  tigure  is  the  average  of  only  six  out  of  the  ten  years). 


Droqheda. 

Drogheda. — The  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  has  recently 
increased  its  area,  and  now  includes  in  its  borough  1,520  statute 
acres.  Its  population  in  1901  was  12,7(i5.  It  is.  as  is  well 
known,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne,  some  5  iniles 
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west  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  course  of  the  Boyne  is 
neatly  described  in  an  elegiac  couplet,  written  by  Nechain,  Abbot 
of  Cirencester,  who  di«d  A.D.  1217  : — 

'*£cce  Bo«n  qui  Trim  celer  influit,  istius  tmdos 
Subdcre  se  salaiH  Drogheda  cernit  aquis." 

The  surroundinpf  district,  within  a  radius  of  some  20  miles,  and 
the  town  itself,  are  full  of  interest  to  the  archjeologiat  and 
historian. 

For  the  following  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
John  Bellew  Kelly.  F.R.CS.L..  of  Drogheda. 

In  conseijucnce  of  its  jjosition  the  greater  portion  of  the  town  is 
well  protected  from  the  chief  winds.  Those  from  the  east  how- 
ever are  not  guaixlcd  against.  The  configuration  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  relation  to  drainage  Ls  satisfactory,  as  all  drains 
roust  run  into  the  river  with  a  considerable  fall  of  about  100  feet. 

Tht!  borough  is  planted  with  trees  to  some  oxtent,  bnt  without 
much  regard  to  any  possible  modification  of  the  climate  being 
thereby  indiice<l.     Vegetation  is  good. 

The  drainage  has  since  1S70  been  all  remodelled  and  re-con- 
structed, so  that  l>rogheda  is  now  one  of  the  best-drained  towns 
in  Ireland.  As  reganls  the  water  supply,  the  Corporation  have  re- 
cently by  Act  of  Parliament  piirchaiied  the  water  company's  powers, 
and  are  preparing  to  construct  filter-beds  and  a  greater  storage, 
either  by  enlarging  the  present  reservoirs  or  by  making  another 
one,  which  will  leave  the  town  with  a  never-failing  supply  of  good 
water.  Before  the  present  drainage  system  was  adopted  and 
carried  out  there  was  a  prevalence  of  zj'motic  disease^  which  now 
oes  not  exist. 

The  climate  of  Drogheda  is  fresh  and  invigorating.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The  rainfall  is  not 
registered ;  fog  is  unknown.  The  winters  are  irregular  and  some- 
times harsh;  spring  is  wet;  in  summer  excessive  heat  is  often 
experienced,  but  the  autumns  are  always  genial. 
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CUKJHER. 

Clogher  is  a  fishing  village  situated  about  7  miles  north-east 
of  Drogheda,  and  about  4  niiles  due  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boynu.  The  district  is  agricultural  and  of  a  high  class; 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  village  is  a  coast- 
guard station  of  modem  construction.  There  is  also  a  small 
harbour  for  fishing-smacks  and  boats.  The  Board  of  Works  have 
recently  laid  out  a  considerable  amount  of  money  Ln  the  confitruc- 
tion  of  ft  pier,  which  was  intendetl  to  give  shelter.  To  the  south 
and  east  is  a  beautiful  headland  knowu  as  Clogherhead,  stretching 
into  the  sea  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  surface  being  fine 
grass  with  rocks  cropping  up  frequently.  The  coast  is  rock-bouod 
and  bold ;  from  the  headland  the  view  north  and  south  is  very 
fine, 

Reganling  the  village,  the  upper  or  main  portion  of  it  is  fiurly 
well  protected  from  winds,  but  the  lower  or  south-east  part  is  open 
to  easterly  winds.  Want  of  protection  from  east  winds  also  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  headland  and  the  harbour,  as  the  pier  before 
referred  to  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  shelter  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  be. 

Configuration  of  sur&ce  in  relation  to  natural  drainage  oouM 
not  be  more  satisfactory.  The  elevation  is  at  the  most  1 60  feet  ar 
thereabouts.  In  Clogher  and  the  district  around  there  are  no 
trees,  but  in  other  respects  thvi  vegetation  is  excellent. 

The  climate  is  extremely  good  all  the  year  round,  but  while 
bracing,  is  genial  from  June  to  October  or  November,  September 
being  one  of  the  pleasantest  months,  and  March  possibly  the  worst. 
The  autuinu  is  considered  the  pleasantest  season  for  residence  at 
Clogher.  Humidity  is  low.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west ;  there  is  constant  sunshine. 

The  prevalence  of  dise^isc  is  under  the  average;  the  inhabitants 
are  healthy,  strong  and  hardy,  and  live  to  a  great  old  age. 

Clogher  is  simply,  as  before  stated,  a  fishing  village,  but  could 
with  enterprise  and  capital  be  turned  into  a  health  resort  by 
building  villas  or  terraces  and  generally  encouraging  visitonsL. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  (Jreat  Northern  Railway  have  arranged 
to  run  cheap  excursions  to  the  Head  once  each  week. 
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Laytown. 

Laytown  proper  is  a  small  village  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nany,  about  5  miles  south-east  of  Drogheda.  It  consists  of  a 
large  hotel,  a  grocery  establishment,  some  cottages  and  a  coast- 
gnard  station,  and  extends  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  a  gradually 
sloping  velvet  strand  running  directl3'  north.  In  addition  there 
are  several  villas  built  at  an  elevation  of  about  '?5  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  these  also  are  known  as  Laytown. 

The  geological  formation  is  sand  of  a  very  light  nature.  The 
configumtion  for  natural  drainage  is  good ;  the  elevation  being 
from  35  to  40  feet.  There  is  very  little  planting  and  practically 
no  protection  from  wind,  while  to  the  east  the  place  is  completely 
exposed. 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  winter,  and  possibly  through  the 
year,  is  from  the  south-west.  Sunshine  is  frequent;  fogs  are 
almost  unknown.  Vegetation,  except  for  the  scarcity  of  trees»  is 
exceedingly  good. 

The  climate  may  be  considered  bracing,  but  it  is  often  very  hot 
fi"om  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August, 

The  drainage  is  primitive.  The  water  is  derived  from  spring 
wells. 

The  inhabitants  are  exceptionally  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 

Laytown  is  a  suitable  summer  resort  for  children  requiring  fresh 
air  and  sea-bathing. 
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THE  MINERAL   SPRINGS  OF  IRELAND 

Bt  NORMAN  MOORE,  M.D^  F.R.C.P. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Ireland  are  numerous  and  valuable,  but 
their  conveniences  seem  to  have  been  but  little  developed  since 
the  time  of  Rutty.^  Lucan,  Iiebdlp,  Mallow,  Kllkee,  Kinloiigh, 
an<l  Dunkineely  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  vohnne.  Lis^lo^ju- 
varna  however  has  attained  sufficient  reputation  to  require  a  full 
description. 


LT8T>00NVARNA. 

Lisdoonvama,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoon,  barony  of 
Barren  and  county  of  Clare,  8  miles  from  Ennist3Tnon,  which 
is  at  present  the  ttearesfc  railway-station,  takes  its  name  from  an 
old  earthwork  called  in  Irish  IJosduinhhtantach^  which  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ui  Duihhdabhoireann,  a  &mily  of  hereditaiy 
lawyers  and  judges  who  lived  here  in  the  fourteenth  and  fideen^ 
centuries.  Several  law  treatises  in  the  Irish  language,  and  a 
Glossary  written  in  1569  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  family,  arc 
contained  in  a  manuscript  numbered  Egerton  88  in  the  British 
Museum  librar}'.  The  hereditary  professors  of  law  were  fond  of 
discussing  elaborate  hypothetical  cases,  such  as  those  of  the  tres^ 
passes  of  tame  birds  {BrcatJut  roviaithcem),  and  of  bees  {B«k 
hrdha\  but  no  cases  occur  about  mineral  springs  in  the  foar 
volumes  of  the  Ancieni  Lav^s  of  Irelafid  hitherto  published,  and 
the  treatise  Coihnius  uisci  (Vol.  iv.  p.  206),  which  is  aJtogotbtf 
on  rights  in  relation  to  water,  makes  do  allusion  to  the 
value  or  uses  of  medicinal  springs.    The  Glossary  of  Domhnall 

*  A  AfetJiodiml  Sifnojtitu  of  Mineral  U'ntat  qf  Qreai  firilain  nw/  Inland^  by  J«ha 
Rutty,  Jd.V.     London,  1757. 
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O'Duibhdabhoireann.  which  is  not  confined  to  lego.]  terms,  contains 
no  passage  referring  to  such  springs,  though  some  mention  of 
them  might  have  been  expected  had  the  mineral  springs  on  his 
family  property  been  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  The  book 
called  Jyiwmhtnchus — a  collection  of  stories  relating  to  places 
throughout  Ireland,  of  which  the  oldest  existing  manuscript  was 
written  about  1150 — has  no  tradition  |>ointing  to  the  use  of  such 
springs.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  family  of  Oh  Icidhc  (Anglice, 
O'Hickry)  were  famous  as  hereditary  physicians  in  the  dLstrict 
which  includes  Lisdoonvarna,  and  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  their  chief  medical  book  written  in  1420.  It  does  not 
mention  the  s|m,  nor  do  any  of  the  medical  manuscripts  in  the 
Irish  language  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century  the  waters  seem  to  have 
had  some  kjcal  reputation,  and  were  examined  in  July  1740  by 
the  well-known  Charles  Lucas  (1713-1771).  In  June  1751 
Sylvester  O'Halloran  of  Limerick  (172H-1807)  visited  the  place, 
and  communicated  im  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Jdhn  Rutty  of  Dublin, 
who  publisheti  it  in  his  book  A  Metimdiatl  Sy)wpsis  of  Mineral 
Waters^  in  1757.  The  reputation  of  the  spa  has  considerably 
increased  during  the  last  fifty  years, 

Lisdoonvarna.  which  I  visited  on  August  18,  1896,  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  north  of  Clare,  and 
stands  on  high  ground  sheltered  on  the  land  side  by  a  plateau 
aeveml  miles  in  extent  covered  with  heather.  Streams  in  deep 
narrow  glens  run  near  the  village.  The  district  has  very  few  trees. 
Good  mountain  air  and  a  peat  soil,  a^  well  as  air  from  the  Atlantic, 
are  all  present.  The  district  consists  geologically  of  Upper  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  shales  corresponding  to  the  Uvedale  shales,  and 
limestone.  The  shales  which  are  uppermost  contain  iron  pyrites, 
and  their  line  of  junction  with  the  limestone  may  be  distinctly 
seen  in  many  places. 

There  are  four  springs.  The  most  im|x>rtant  is  the  Gowlawn 
sulphur  spa.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  suitable  house,  and  flows  with 
great  abundance.  It  is  quite  clear  as  it  comes  up.  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  not  at  all  purgative. 

Its  composition  however  varies  slightly,  and  it  is  strongest  afler 
rainy  weather.  The  exact  result  of  the  analyses  made  on  various 
occasions  will  be  found  in  the  statement  kindly  submitted  by 
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Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Munro  of  the  Agricuitural  College,  Downton,  azKS 
appended  to  this  Report.  For  the  information  thus  afforded, 
including  the  results  of  his  hitherto  unpublished  observations,  the 
Committee  desire  to  express  to  him  their  deep  obligation. 

The  water  of  the  spring  is  very  cold,  is  diuretic  and  alightlj 
constipating. 

There  are  two  baths  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Tbey  are 
plain  baths  in  which  the  water  is  warmed. 

Patients  drink  from  one  to  four  pints  of  the  water  a  day  ;  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stacj)oole-\Vestropp,  who  showed  me  every  courtesy, 
states  that  it  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  of  gasuie 
catarrh  and  of  gout.  He  thinks  a  purely  balneological  use  of  it  in 
eczema  and  psoriasis  is  of  little  g<x»d,  nor  is  inhalation  found  to  be 
useful 

A  small  public  garden  surrounds  the  Gowlawn  spa.  A  stream 
flowing  by  this  leads  into  a  deep  narrow  glen,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  is  the  Twin  spa.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  the 
glen  containing  two  excavations  about  seven  and  nine  inches  in 
diameter  side  by  side.  Into  one  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
flows  steadily,  emerging  from  the  shale.  The  other  is  said  to 
have  been  chalybeate,  but  was  not  flowing  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  A  full  analysis  of  the  sulphur  spring  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Munro's  Report.  There  is  no  covering,  nor  any  attendant,  but  a 
flagstone  has  been  laid  in  front  on  which  drinking  glasses  staod. 
On  a  steep  hill  above  this  spring  there  are  at  some  distance  s 
few  houseH,  but  none  directly  above  the  springs,  which  seem  qtxite 
clear  of  any  drainage  contamination. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  village  are  the  Iron  'vreUs,  two 
springs  on  a  slope  with  cottages  above,  and  called  resj:»ectively 
the  "Rathbawn  Chalybeate  Well/'  and  the  "Rathbawn 
Magnesia  Well/'  though  the  latter  is  also  in  reahty  a  chaly- 
beate water.  Their  exact  composition  is  considered  in  Dr. 
Munro's  report.  They  are  enclosed  by  iron  gates,  and  tumbleis 
are  to  be  had  hard  by.  A  fltlh  well  is  in  a  grass  hollow  to  tbr 
north  of  the  village  and  is  used  to  bathe  ulcers,  and  is  called 
the  Copperas  well.  Its  water  contains  calcium  sulphate.  It  U 
never  closed,  and  not  easily  accessible  in  wet  weath^. 

There  are  three  or  four  hotels  besides  many  houses  in  which 
lodgings  can   be  obtained.     The  standard  of  comfort  is  not  at 
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present  very  high,  nor  uro  there  many  aniuaeiijents.  A  good 
performer  on  the  Irish  pipes^  and  occasional  fiddlers  versed  in  the 
pleasing  native  music  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  concerts 
of  foreign  spas,  but  for  outdoor  excursions  there  is  abundant 
opportunity.  The  clifls  of  Moher,  among  the  finest  in  Ireland,  are 
within  an  easy  drive,  i\s  are  the  winding  road  of  Balhyvaughan 
with  its  beautiful  views,  the  old  cathedral  village  of  Kilfenora,  the 
ruins  of  Leiineneigh,  and  the  abbey  of  Corcomrue. 

The  scAsoh  lasts  from  May  to  October,  and  when  its  hotel 
accoinmotlation  is  somewhat  developed  Lisdoonvama  will  be  a 
summer  and  autumn  residence  of  the  highest  health-giving  value, 
combining  fresh  mountain  air  with  the  therapeutic  advantages  of  a 
sulphur  spring.  It  may  be  reganlwJ  as  joining  many  of  the 
advantages  of  Harrogate  to  those  of  Strathspey. 

Besidefe»  the  infonnation  given  me  by  Dr.  Westropp  I  made 
special  inquiries  as  to  patients,  of  Dr.  George  Macnamara  of 
Corofin,  and  of  Drs.  Faris,  Gelston,  Greene  of  Ennis,  all  of  whom 
had  had  experience  of  the  efifects  of  treatment  there  on  patients 
of  their  own.  They  were  unanimous  as  to  the  use  of  the  hxuility 
and  the  sulphur  spa  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  conditions 
due  to  alcoholism  and  to  sedentary  life. 

It  seems  to  imve  been  useful  t*)  ii  less  degree  in  gouty  affections, 
and  in  some  cases  of  severe  chronic  arthritis. 


Report  on  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
lisdoonvarna  sprinus, 

By  J.  M, 


^V  By  J.  M.   H.  MUXRO,  DJ?c^  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

I         The  prineipjd  si>ring3  at  Lisdoonvarna  are : — 

I  1.  The  Gowlawn  Sulphur  Well. 

I         2.  The  Twin  Sulphur  Well. 

I         3.  The  Uathbawn  Chalybeate  Well. 

'         4.  The  Kathhawn  '*  Magnesia"  Well  (in  spite  of  its  name  really 
a  mild  chalybeate  water). 

1.  Of  these  the  Gowlawn  Sulphur  Well  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  This  water  was  analysed  by  Dr.  Apjohn  in  1855,  by 
Messrs.  Studdert  and  Plunkett  in  1H74,  and  by  myself  in  188il 
and  subsequently.  These  analyses  are  compared  as  regards  the 
fixed  ingredients  in  the  following  table  : — 
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i 

GRAINS  PER  GALLON. 

ARjobn, 
1855. 

Stnddert  mud 

Flunkett, 

18T4. 

ICunro, 
1889. 

Sodium  carbonate     

tf'210 

7-161 

3-910 

Caldiuu  carbonate    ...     

4  190 

6126 

7-038 

Magnesium  carbonate       

6-468 

4-207 

5-483 

Sodium  chloride        

3-093 

3-108 

3-660 

Potassium  chloride   

0-726 

0-399 

0-290 

Lithium  chloride      

— 

trace 

trace 

Calcium  sulphate      

2-856 

0-567 

0-782 

Magnesium  sulphate        

Strontium  snlpnate 

— 

0-420 

— 

— 

— 

trace 

Silica 

0-710 

0-952 

0*899 

Alumina  and  phospliaies 

0-230 

— 

0-182 

24-483 

22-939 

22-144 

Although,  following  the  older  analyses,  I  have  reported  the 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  as  carbonates,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
are  present  as  bicarbonates  in  the  water  before  evaporation.  The 
water  as  it  issues  from  the  spring  gives  no  colour  with  phenol- 
phthale'in,  and  aflPects  litmus  only  after  long  contact,  but  afte 
boiling  it  acquires  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  both  indicators. 
The  free  carbonic  acid,  determined  at  the  well  on  August  29, 
1889,  amounted  to  10-72  grains  per  gallon,  or  more  than  enough 
to  convert  the  carbonates  into  bicarbonates.  The  temperature  of 
the  spring  taken  on  August  31, 1890,  was  11*0°  C,  or  reaJly  the  same 
as  that  found  by  Studdert  and  Plunkett  sixteen  years  before. 

Messrs.  Studdert  and  Plunkett  recognized  by  the  spectroscope 
traces  of  lithium  in  this  water ;  this  1  was  able  to  confirm,  and 
by  the  same  instrument  1  found  traces  of  strontium  also.  As 
regards  the  most  important  ingredients  of  the  spring — sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  alkaline  sulphydrates — the  information  in  the  older 
analyses  is  meagre  and  somewhat  conflicting.  Dr.  Apjohn  (1855) 
reports  10'54l  cubic  centimetres  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per 
litre  determined  by  precipitation  at  the  well,  5'695  cc.  remaixiifig 
in  the  water  after  transport  to  Dublin  in  a  stone  jar,  and  0'27  cc 
present  as  metallic  sulphide  after  transport  to  Dublin. 

Messrs.  Studdert  and  Flunkett  (1874)  report  5*553  cubic  centi- 
metres suphuretted  hydrogen  per  litre,  but  give  no  details  as  to 
the  sample  or  method  of  determination. 
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On  my  visit  in  1880  I  availed  myself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
Dr.  Stacpoole-Westropp  to  make  a  long  series  of  de terminations, 
extending  over  several  weeks,  of  the  actual  strength  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  of  the  water  as  delivered  to  the  consumers  in  the  Pump 
Room.  1  fuimd  this  to  be  subject  to  remarkable  variations,  the 
minimum  of  over  fifty  estimations  by  the  volumetric  iodine-process 
giving  2*30  cubic  centimetres  per  litre,  the  maximum  5*83,  and  the 
mean  414.  These  variations  bore  no  relation  to  rainfall  or  weather, 
and  the  idea  to  which  Messrs.  Studdert  and  Plunkettgive  currency 
in  their  paper,  viz.  that  rainy  weather  has  the  effect  of  diluting 
the  Gowlawn  spring,  was  not  in  the  least  borne  out  by  any  observ- 
ations I  was  able  to  make.  In  point  of  fact  the  highest  deter- 
mination of  the  series  was  made  after  a  day  and  night  of 
exceptionally  heavy  rain.  Wishing  to  test  the  question  of  surface 
water  gaining  access  to  the  Gowlawn  spring,  I  made  a  series  of 
colorimetric  comparisons  by  Lovibond*s  Tintometer  of  the  Gowlawn 
water  with  that  of  the  little  limestone  river  (Aille)  and  the  peaty 
mountain  stream  which  join  near  the  Gowlawn  spring.  The  result 
of  these  and  other  experiments  was  to  show  that  the  Gowlawn 
spring  is  entirely  unaffected  by  surface  water. 

The  variation  in  strength  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  delivered 
in  the  Pump  Room  I  put  down  to  loss  of  that  gas  by  diffusion  into 
the  air  from  the  water  accumulated  in  the  well  and  in  course  of 
delivery  by  the  pump.  Thus  the  water  was  always  strongest  when 
the  stream  of  drinkers  was  greatest,  t.c.  when  the  water  was  pumped 
from  the  well  nearly  as  fast  as  it  was  supplied  by  the  spring,  a 
pause  of  even  haU'-an-hour  being  suthcient  to  cause  a  notable  falling 
off  in  the  strength.  At  this  time  the  well  was  about  5  ft.  deep, 
loosely  covered,  and  containing  3  ft.  of  water  from  inlet  to  overflow. 
The  pump  was  an  old-fcishioned  one  quite  open  to  the  air  above 
the  plunger,  and  with  an  open  spout.  Samples  of  water  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  were  near  the  maximum  strength 
recorded  above,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  this 
figure  nor  that  of  Studdert  and  Piunkettrepresented  the  real  strength 
in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  f*pring.  When  the  springs  were 
taken  over  by  the  LisdtKjnvania  Improvement  Conniiittee  I  placed 
these  views  before  them,  and  when  the  Pump  Room  was  enlarged  the 
well  was  properly  closed  iu  and  fitted  with  suitable  pumps  allowing 
no  contact  with  the  air  until  the  water  rwiched  the  consumer's 
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glass.  Being  anxious  to  see  how  these  improvements  affected  the 
strength  of  the  water,  on  a  subsequent  visit  in  Sept,  1893,  I 
experimented  on  methods  of  preserving  the  water  for  transport 
without  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Having  succeeded  in 
effecting  this,  I  bottled  some  water  at  the  well  for  examination  on 
my  return  to  Bkigland,  and  this  water  examined  four  months  later 
contained  7'54  cubic  centimetres  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per 
litre,  thus  proving  at  once  the  success  of  the  preserving  process 
and  the  great  gain  in  the  strength  of  the  water  due  to  improve- 
ments effected  at  the  well. 

The  sulphur  of  the  Gowlawn  spring  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  all 
present  as  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  expulsion  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogep  by  prolonged  boiling  or  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  there  remains  a  little  alkaline  sulphydrate  precipit- 
able  by  cadmium  chloride ;  and  after  complete  removal  of  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  alkaline  sulphydrates  from  the  water 
by  precipitation  with  cadmium,  there  is  still  a  little  action  on 
standard  iodine  possibly  due  to  a  trace  of  thiosulphate.  Different 
determinations  of  these  ingredients  vary,  but  generally  perhaps 
0'5  c.c.  of  the  total  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  litre  may  be 
accounted  for  in  these  forms. 

3.  Twin  Sulphur  Spring. — This  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  small 
stream  issuing  directly  from  the  wall  of  limestone  rock  bounding 
the  river  some  distance  below  the  Gowlawn  spring.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  being  mie  of  two  such 
springs  issuing  at  only  a  few  inches  distance  from  each  other,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  second  spring  is  chalybeate,  and  contains 
totally  different  and  indeed  incompatible  minerals.  This  iron 
spring  had  ceased  to  flow  before  the  date  of  Studdert  and 
Plunkett's  visit,  but  they  made  the  following  observations  on 
the  Twin  Sulphur  Spring : — 

Temperature        H  '6°  C. 

Rate  of  flow         1  litre  in  1  minuta  20  aecouda. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 2 '052  c.c  per  litre. 

Sixteen  years  later  (1889)  I  foimd  the  temperature  to  be  11*3' 
C,  rate  of  flow  ^  1  litre  in  1  minute  18  seconds,  and  sulphuretted 

'  This  refers  to  the  stream  which  issues  clear  of  the  rock  ;  as  this  is  reinforced 
by  streams  trickling  down  the  rock,  the  basin  below  fills  at  the  rate  of  about  half* 
a-gallon  per  minute. 
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hydrogen  (mean  of  five  determinations)  2*35  cubic  centimetres  per 
litre.  It  is  evident  that  this  spring,  although  small,  is  of  remark- 
able constancy.    The  saline  ingredients  are  as  under : — 


Sodium  carbonate 

Oimiiup4 
gallon. 

4-426 

Calciom  carbonate 

10-431 

Magnesium  carbonate  ... 
Sodium  chloride 

8-324 

8-414 

Potassium  chloride 

0-279 

Lithium  chloride 

trace 

Calcium  sulphate 
Strontium  sulphate 
Alumina  and  phosphates 
Silica      

0'148 

trace 

0-210 

1-296 

28-523 


The  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  carbonates  are  present  in 
the  firesh  water  as  bicarbonates.  The  mineral  ingredients  of  this 
spring  resemble  those  of  the  Gowlawn,  including  decided  traces  of 
lithium  and  strontium,  but  the  water  is  much  less  strongly  charged 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

3.  The  Ratbbawn  Chalybeate  Well. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  this  water 
made  by  Studdert  and  Plunkett,  and  myself : — 


GRAINS  PER  GALLON. 


Stnddert  and ' 
Plunkett,     ! 
1874. 


Silica 

Ferrous  carbonate     ... 

Ferric  oxide      

Total  iron 

Man^;anese  carbonate 
Calcium  carbonate   ... 
Magnesium  carbonate 
Calcium  snlphate     . . . 
Mafmesium  sulphate 
Sodiimi  chloride 
Potassium  chloride  ... 


0-847       i 

2-210       ' 

0-189 

(M»7) 

0-119 

9-800       ! 

0-665       1 

5-901       1 

5-880 

3-647 

0-448 

29-715 

Munro, 


1015 
2-125 

(1-026) 
0  026 
7-239 

3-175 
7-871 

3-225 

0-242 


24-918 


rm 
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The  carbonates  are  present  as  bicarbonatcs  in  the  fresh  water. 
The  quantity  of  iron  is  subject  to  slight  variation,  detenninatioi 
which  I  made  at  different  times  giving  from  0*776  to  11 16  graioa 
of  metallic  iron  per  gallon .  Following  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stac- 
poole-Westropp  I  searched  for  traces  of  arsenic  in  this  water,  birt 
without  result. 

4.  The  Rathbawn  Mild  Chalybeate,  or  ''  Magnesia " 
Well. — Messi*s.  Studdertand  Plunkettdytermine^i  the  iron  in  this 
water  as  0*504'  grain  per  gallon,  equal  t4)  1"043  grains  ferroi 
carbonate.  They  refer  to  the  well  as  having  fallen  into  disx 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  probably  indeed  consumed  in 
qutuUities  than  any  of  the  other  Lisdoonvama  waters,  for  it 
placed  on  the  hotel  and  boarding-house  tables  as  a  table-water  fc 
use  at  meals.  A  sample  examined  by  me  (1889)  contained  31" 
grains  total  solids  per  gallon,  these  consisting  of  the  same  in- 
gredients as  the  strong  Rathbawn  ChalybeAte,  including  a  weigh- 
able  quantity  of  manganese,  sodium  chloride  6'44  grains  per  gallon, 
and  calcium  sulphate  605  grains  per  gallon.  A  full  analysis  was 
not  made  as  this  water  was  found  to  be  very  vai'iable  in  composi- 
tion. Thus  the  iron  amounted  to  '558,  "542,  and  '594  grain  per 
gallon  when  the  water  appeared  to  be  normal  in  composition,  but 
on  some  occasions  was  very  much  less  than  this,  falling  even 
low  as  "077  grain. 

5.  The  small  Chalybeiite  spring,  just  below  the  church,  noi 
used  instead  of  the  '*Twin"  <Jhalybea.te  spring,  is  a  weak 
water,  containing,  on  the  occasions  when  I  tested  it,  quantities  of 
iron  ranging  from  0*15  to  0"23  grain  per  gallon. 
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*owIjiwii  SulpliurW«U(Lisdoonvama), 
SSI 

Appleby,  nuDhll  Ubl«,  207 

Apnley  Ouisu,  159  ;  »ee  nljut  Wohurii 
Sands  ;  meteorological  tables,  160.  161 

ArdglaM,5tfl-564;  AlD»miuuria(ehroQic}, 
rare  at,  503  ;  anjcmiaaml  debility  rare 
at,  562  ;  asthma  ran:;  at,  563 ;  bronchitin 
prevalent  at,  513  ;  broiicho-pneu- 
inonia  prevalent  at,  563  ;  calculus  and 

travel  rare  at,  56S  ;  caiisea  of  death, 
64 ;  diarrhcBa  rare  at,  668 ;  diphtheria 
rare  at,  664  ;  drainof^,  564  ;  dro}>ey 
(acuto  renal),  rarv  at,  563;  eozema  rare 
at,  563  ;  malarial  aM'cctions  alisent  nt, 
563  ;  neuralgia  pi-ovak'nt  at,  563  :  old 
age  prevalent,  564  ;  phthisiH,  amount  of 
prevalence,  562  ;  phthisis  in  summer, 
ocneHtod  h}',  562  ;  pleurisy  rare  at, 
663  ;  pnAtimoiiia  rare  at,  563  ;  rheU- 
maii&ni  and  riiuiiinatoid  arthritis  com- 
mun  at,  663  ;  scarlet  fever  rare  at,  663  ; 
scrofula  rare  at,  662  ;  skin  diaeaaes 
rare  at,  663 ;  tuberculous  dlseasea 
rare  at,  662  ;  typhoid  fever  rare  at, 
563;  water  supply  of,  664 
Ardmoru,  441 

Arltlow,  430  ;  nre  also  Vale  of  Ovoea 
Arnvide,  201 
Arran  lalaiid.H.  503,  504  ;  typhus  fever, 

amount  of  prevalence,  504 
Aiteries(rigi>i  ealeni-eousl,  uncommon  in 

Lake  Di&triot,  213 
Ai'tbritis  (rheuiuatuid) : 

amount  of  pnivoluiioe  at  Cardiff.  843  ; 

at  Gahvay,  506 
benetited  by  Gowlawn  Sulphur  Well 
(LifldoonVama),  581  ;  by  Malvern, 
143 
not  benefited  at  Colwyn  Bay,  308  ; 

iu  lale  of  Man.  224 
prevalent  at  AchiU  Island  and  Doo- 
eort,  522  ;  at  Ardglaas,  663 ;  iu 
Belfast,  555;  in  Fishguanl  diatriot, 
372  :   in  Lake  District,  212 ;  at 
St.  David's,  368  ;  at  Southwold, 
99 
uncomniou  at  Aberystwith,  378  ;  at 
Cannarthen.  360  ;  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea,    89;    at    Cromer,    110;    at 
Felixstowe,    93  ;    at    Llandudno, 
312;    at    Tenby,    362;    at    Tlie 
Mumbles,  355  ;  at  Wobum  Sands, 
162 
Artificial  characters   of  London  district 

most  distinctive  and  important.  3 
AKot,    168-165  ;   anwmia  bcne&ted  at, 
164  ;    bronchitis    tM:ue&ted    at,    164  ; 


Ascot — eontiutuff. 

climate,  164;  cUmattiofdistrictaronnd 
not  equally  favourablo,  164  ;  debility 
bcuetit«<i  at,  164  ;  drainage  (urtiticial), 
164  ;  (natural),  163;  phtliifiisWnotitcd 
at,  164  ;  aoil,  163  ;  water  ttupplv,  164 
Ashford,  W.,  surface  geolog}'  and  alti- 
tude, 75 
Aslitead,     S.  W. ,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  74.  79 
Asthma  : 

iHiiefitecl  at  Acliill  lalond  and  Doo- 
fiorU  522  ;  at  Knniskerry.  420 ; 
at  Llandudno,  313  ;  at  Mnlvoni, 
143,  144  :  at  South  wold,  99  ;  at 
Swansea,  352  ;  at  Teuby,  363  ;  at 
Wdburn  Sands.  162 
not  benefited  at  Beaumaris,  317  ;  at 
Dovercourt,  90 ;  at  Euuiscrone, 
525 ;  in  Lake  District,  217 ;  at 
Rhyl,  302 
amount  of  ptevaleneeatAbcrv8t^vith, 

377,  378  ;  in  BelliMt.  555' 
prevalent  in   Cork  and  neighbour- 
hood. 451  ;  at  Criccieth,  321  ;  in 
I^ke  r)i«trict,  212 ;  at  Neviu,  319  ; 
in  Xorthumberland.  Durham  and 
yorkshire.  271 
rare  at  Aehill  Island  nnd  Doogort, 
622  ;   Qt  Ardglaas,  563  ;   at  Bar- 
mouth, 324  ;  at  Bunttrana,  537 ; 
nt  Cannarthen,  359  ;  at  Chelten- 
ham, 150  ;  nt  Clacton  on-Sea,  88  ; 
at  Colwyn  Bay,  308  ;  at  Cromer, 
110;  in  Fishguanl  district,  371  ; 
at  Galway,  606  ;  at  Leamington, 
158;  nt  Malvt'ni,  143  ;  at  South- 
wold,  99 ;  ot  St.  David's,  368  ;  at 
Teuby,  362;  at  Valentia  Island, 
4S5  ;  At  Woburn  Sands,  162 
Atmosphere  ;  Kf  Air 
Autumn,    climate  of    Korthuml«rland, 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  during,  252- 
264.;    Clogher    (Co.    Duwn),     health 
resort  for  autumn  mouths,  576 ;   Lis- 
doonvorno.  health-giving  summer  and 
autumn  residence,  581  ;  phthisis  (early) 
said  to  benefit  on  Yorkshire  coast  in 
summer  aud  early  autumn,  275 
Ayagartli,  meteorological  table,  256,  280 

Baonigge  Wklls  (aneient),  saline  and 

purgative,  42 
Ba>phut  Beda,  in  Coanty  of  London  and 

Greater  London,  79 
Bakewell,  climate  relaxing,  170 
Balbriggan,  408  ;  motenroTogy  of,  408 
Balham.S.,  surface  geulogy  and  altitude, 

75,  77,  80 
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water 


B*ll,  Sir  R.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Cloglirorm 

Sbone,  Konniare,  470 
Ball  liay,  317 
GollLDa,  5*24 
Bulls    Pond,    N. 

altitude,  80 
Balljlimuk.  414 
Ballyhunion,  491 
Ballycaatie,  fi47 ; 
Ballycntton,  445 
Ballvvaaghan,  fl02 
Balt'iiiioit'  (Co.  Coik),  462 
Bainburgli,  259  ;   drainage,  259 

Hupply,  259 
Bangor  (Ireland),  657 
Bangor  JNorth  Wales),  rnild  in  winter  ; 

exposed  to  calii  damp  winds,  316 
Baiibt4iad.   SAV.,   eurfaco    geology    and 

altitude,  74 
Bantry.  468 

Barking,  E.,  Kur&cv  geulogj'  and  alti- 
tude, 75 
Barmouth,   asthma  rnrt*  at,  324  ;  bron- 

chitis  and  phthisic  benefited  at,  324  ; 

bronchitis   and     catarrh,    amount    of 

prevalence    at,    324  ;    climate,     323 ; 

conraletwencG  promoted  lit,  324  ;  drain- 
age and  water  sunply,  324  ;  liiemoptyiis 

rare,  324  ;  phtht.ti.s  rare,  324  ;  rainfall 

heavy,    324  ;   rheumatism   rare,    324 ; 

tubercular  diwases  rare,  324  ;  tj'phoid 

fever  very  rare,  324 
Bama,  507 

Barnard  Caatle,  262,  263 
Barnes,     S.W.,     surface     geology    and 

altitudf!,  75,  80 
Bameabury,    N.,    surface    gcol<^   and 

altitude,  75 
Bamct,  K.,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

77.  78 
Bamet,   East.  N.,  surface  gralogy  and 

altitude.  77,  78 
Bampt,  Kew,    N".,  stirfece   geology  and 

altitude,  77 
Barometric  pressure,  Durham,  256,  267  ; 

Nortliumbcrland,  266,  257 ;  Yorksliirc, 

256.  257 
Barrow,  rainfall  table,  209 
Barter,  Dr,,  founder  of  St.  Ann's  Hill 

Hydropathic.  Establiiihment   in   1843, 

45i 
Barton,  Dr.  Samuel,  notes  on  preTalence 

of  disease  at  Cromer,  110 
Baths  at  GUubrook,  455  ;  at  Saltburn, 

265  ;  (public  baths)  and  woiihhonses  in 

Loudon,  43-45 
Baths  and  si>a- house  er&cte<l  at  Mallow 

in  eighteenth  ceDtury^  by  Sir  Denlioni 

Norrcys,  453 


Battersca,  crude  and  correoted  death- 
rates,  53 ;  deatbrate  from  phdiisis, 
60 ;  dwelleni  in  inferior  tenements 
exposed  to  rheumatism,  68 ;  hMdthy 
for  dwellers  iu  high  flats,  6^  ;  aarfaa» 
geology  and  altitude  75-80 

Bays  water,  surface  geolog)'  and  alti 
75,  77,  80 

Beaumaris,  anaemia  uncommon  at,  31f 
iiHthmit  not  benefited,  317  ;  climate 
316;  diphtheria   rare,  31 
and  water  supply,  317;    hsem 
amount   of  piv valence,    316  ; 
diseases  rare,  316  ;  lung  Ui 
317  ;  phthisis  rare  at  and  bcneSted 
316  ;  typhoid  and  scarlet  fcTer  ran. 
317 

Bcckenhaui,  S.E.,  sorfaoa  geology  oad 
altitude,  79 

Bcckcnhani  (South).  S.E. ,  surface  gulogy 
and  altitude,  76,  78 

Beckton,  K.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 74 

Beddington,  8.,  surface  geologj'  and 
altitude.  74-79 

Bedford  I'ark,  W.,  auriace  geology  and 
altitude.  80 

Beoch  Hill  Park,  Eufiehl,  surlaco  geology 
and  altitude,  76 

Beeror,  Sir  Hugh,  on  phthisis  in 
Wales.  880 

Belfast,  553-556  ;  albuminuria  (chro: 
preralent,  555 ;  ann^mia  pncral 
555  ;  ofltlima,  amount  of  prrralen 
655;  broncJiitis  and  i^tarrh  prvvalei 
655;  cahMiln.^  and  grarel  tare  in.  &5S 
df^hility  prevalent,  655  ;  diarr! 
prevalent,  555 ;  diphtheria,  inc 
ing,  555 ;  drainage,  553  ;  drop«y 
(aiute  renal)  rare  in,  555  ;  geology  « 
district,  554  :  hicmoptyats  preT«!ent, 
555;  malarial  affections  alisent,  555: 
mortality  in  1899,  655  ;  ueuralgis 
prevalent,  666  ;  old  ago  not  prcvalen:, 
555  ;  iil^isis  prevalent,  565  ;  plearisy 
prevalent,  565 ;  pneumonia,  arao 
of  prevalenco,  655  ;  rainfnll.  566-56#: 
rheumatism  p^^valent,  555  ;  rhe 
tuid  arthritis  prevalent,  655;  scar 
fever  prevnlent,  656  ;  scroFnla  pre 
lent,  666 ;  akin  diattaes  rare,  655: 
sore  tliroat  (eodemic)  preralent,  6 
surface  and  area,  554 ;  tvben'ulooa 
prevalent,  666 ;  typhoid  fever  pre 
valent.  555  ;  water  aupplr,  563 

Kellar^na,  542  ;  rainfall.  5l'2 

Belniui]et,523;  meteorological  table, 6 

Bel  per,  climate  relaxing,  170  ; 
ological  tables,  169 
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Belsize    Hark,    K.  W. ,    sorfiue    geology 

and  altitnde,  77 

Belvedere,  Kritli,  S.E.,  lutfacc  geology 
and  altitudi:,  74,  79 

Bcntley  Priury,  N.W.,  surfue  geolog}' 
and  altitude,  78 

Bcrmondsey,  S.,  crude  and  corrected 
death<rate9,  53 ;  death<rate  from 
phtbiBis,  60  ;  surfac-fi  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 74 

Bormondsoy  Spa  (ancient),  chalybeate,  48 

Berwick -on -Tvytwd,  witlx  Tweedmonth 
and  Spitlnl,  2£8 

Betchwortli,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tnde, 75,  79,  80 

Bet hnal- Green,  crude  and  oorrcotod  death- 
rmtes,  53 ;  death-rat*'  from  ptithislt,  60  ; 
anrface  geology  and  altitudi',  SO 

Bettws-y-coed,  326 

Beulah  Hill,  S.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  77 

Beulah  S]Mi  (ancient),  mnriated  and 
snlphnretted  watorB,  43 

Bevan,  Dr.,  notes  on  The  Homblcff,  355 

Bexley ,  A.  E. ,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75 

Bexley  Heath,  8.E.,  suiiiioe  geology 
und  altitnde,  79 

Bickley,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitud'*,  79 

Bidfout.  Ka.Ht,  W.,  Mir&ce  geology  and 
altituiln,  75 

Biahop  Weannouth,  261 

Blackihars,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tnde, 77 

Bladcheatb,  S.E.,  as  a  residence,  68; 
Tnctropolitait  health  resort,  72  ;  rhen- 
matism  bonetited  at,  72  ;  surfaw  geo- 
logy and  altitude,  79 

Blockheath  beds,  in  County  of  London 
and  Greater  London,  79 

Blackpool,  188,  189 ;  adenitis  (tuber- 
culous) benefited  at,  189  ;  adenoids 
benefited  at,  189  ;  bronchitis  not  1>enc- 
Gted  at,  189  ;  heart  disease  of  certain 
kinds  not  bcnofitod  at,  189;  kidney 
itii(MWH  not  benefited  at,  189  :  nietdor- 
olo^eal  tables,  193  ;  phthisis  not  Itene- 
fited  at,  189  ;  skin  diseases  of  certain 
kinds  not  Itenefitcdat,  189  ;  undcsiralile 
for  invalids  in  summer  Tnontha,  189 

BUckwall,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 75 

Blackwater,  432 

Blockwater  (River).  442 

BUmey,  454  ;  St.  Ann's  Hill  Hydro- 
]Mthic  Establishment,  454 

Bloomsbury,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76,  80 


Bolton,  meteorological  tables,  194 
Bones    (tuberculosis    of),     benefited    at 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  224 
Bonmanon.     440 ;     connection     of    Sir 

Patrick  Dun  with,  HO 
Booterstown,  409 
Borehani    Wood,    surface    geology   and 

altitude,  77 
Berth.  323 
Bostal  Heath,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  79 
Boulder  clay  districts  iu  the  County  of 

London  and  Greater  London,  74 
Bounds Greon.Coloey  Hatch,  N.,  surface 

geology  and  altitude,  77 
Bo%r,     E.,     71 ;     surface     geology    and 

altitude.  75 
Boures   Park,    N*.,    snrfooe  geology  and 

attitude,  77 
Bowness-on-Windermere,  218 
Boylo,  Hon.   Robert,  one  of  founders  of 

Royal  Society,  boni  at  Lismore,  445 
Bracelet  Bay,  856 

Bracing  heutb  resorts  nf  Ireland,  388 
Bradford,  meteorological  tables,  256,  282 
ftray,  418  ;  drainage,  419  ;  rainfall,  419 
Brent :     pollution    of    river    Brent    by 

sewage,  41-50 
Brent    Valley,    N.W.   and   W.,    surfoc* 

geology  and  altitnde,  75 
Brentford,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

80 
Brent^vood,   sarface    geology   and    alti- 
tude, 75 
Briokearth :  valley  brick-earth  or  lonm 

districts   in   County   of    London   and 

Circater  London,  80 
Bridlington,  268  ;  diuinage,  268 
Blight's  disease  benefited  at  Morecamhe 

and  Grange,  189;  at  Southuort,  190 
Biine  liaths  obtainable  at  MaLvom  by 

importation  of  Droitwich  brine,  144 
Bristol,  climate  of,  152 
Brixton,  S.,  as  a  residence,  68;  surface 

^•ology  and  altitude,  75,  77 
Itnxton   Hill    spring  (ancient),   bromo- 

iodnretted  water,  43 
Hroadhaven,  365 
Brockatt,  Dr.  Andrew,  report  on  preva 

lence  of  diseases  in  Malvern,  143 
Brockley ,  surface  geology  and  oltitode,  77 
Bruckwull    Park,   S.E.,   mrfiioe  geologt 

and  altitnde,  77,  79 
Bromley,    Kent,    S.E.,    surfiice  geology 

and  altitude,  79 
Bromley  (Bow),  B.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  75 
Bromo-iodurottcd  waters  (ancient),  Brix- 

tou  HiU,  43 
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Brompton,  S.'W. ,  hroiichi&l  afloctiona 
benefited  Rt,  72  ;  favonrablc  to  rhea- 
matum,  71  ;  surfac*^  K^^t^ogy  '^"<^  <^1^* 
tnde,  75 
Bronchial  anfectionji  Itenetited  at  Brum])- 
tou,  7*2  ;  at  South  Kcuslugtoo,  7'2  ;  at 
WestKirby,  191 
Bronchttifl : 

benefited  at  Abenlovey,  326 ;  at 
Ascot,  164  ;  at  Barmouth,  324 ; 
at  Cheltenham,  1S2;  at  CoUyn 
Bay,  308  ;  at  Felixstowe,  93  ;  at 
^Ullarauny,  £1S ;  at  Morecambe 
ami  Uraiiife,  189  ;  at  Pyllhcli,  821 ; 
at  Southiiort,  190;  at" Wt-jl.ridgi; 
(piue  diatricts),  72  ;  at  Woburn 
Sands,  m2  ;  at  Woking  (pine  dis- 
tricts), 72 
not  lt€nL*fit*d  at  Blackpool,  189  ; 
at  Hoylake  in  winter  and  Datly 
spring,  191  ;  at  The  Muiublee, 
355  ;  at  Wells-next-the-Sco,  112 
deatb-ratti  froni,  in  Loudf>ti  County, 

1890,  59 
mortality  tables  of,  Rt  Carmarthen, 

3fi9 
amount  ol' prevalence  at  Aberystwith, 
377  ;  at  Aehill  Island  and  Doogort, 
522 ;  at  Hiirmoiith,  324  ;  at  Cor- 
ditr,  343  ;  at  Cammrtlien,  359  ;  at 
Cheltenham,  ITiO;  in  Fiahguard 
district,  371  ;  at  Galwuy.  60fi ;  at 
tVUheli,  320 
prevalent  at  Aldoburgli,  94  ;  at  Ard- 
glaas,  563  ;  in  Beiravt,  555  ;  in 
Cork  and  neighbourhood,  460  ;  at 
Criccietli,  321;  at  Cromer,  110; 
in  Dublin,  .196  ;  in  Lake  OiAtrict, 
212 ;  at  LeAmingtoD,  158 ;  in 
Northninbi'rlnnd,  Durham  and 
Yorkobire,  270  ;  at  St.  David's, 
868  ;  at  Swansea,  352  ;  at  Teuby, 
362 
uncommon  at  Buncnina,  537  ;  at 
Clncton-ou-Sea,  88  ;  at  Ennis- 
crone,  525  ;  at  Llandudno,  312 ; 
at  Malvern,  143 ;  at  V'alentia 
Island,  485;  At  Wobura  Sauda, 
162 
Bronoho-pneumonia,  influenzal  in  nature, 

prevalent  at  Ardttlass,  563 
brondeabury,     X. W. ,    surface    geology 

and  altitude,  77 
Brook  Orocn,   W.,  surface  geology  and 

aUitude.  80 
Brooksbank,  Dr.  H.   L.,  the  climate  of 

the  Lake  District.  195-229 
Brownswood  Park,  sorfooo  geology  and 
altitude,  77 


Bruce  Grove.  Tottenham,  sorfaee  gso* 
logv  and  altitude,  75,  77 

Buckhnrst  Hill,  N.E.,  surface  geologf 
and  altitude,  7S 

Bucklt-y,  Dr.  H.  C,  note*  on  LUnally 
urban  district,  359 

Huildiug,  mist  in  London  diminirfted  by, 
38 

Bull  Bay.  317 

Buncrano,  536-538  ;  a§thiua  rare  at, 
537 ;  bronchitis  and  catarrh  nn  at, 
537 ;  calculus  and  gravel  absent  at, 
537  ;  climate,  536  ;  drainage,  537 ; 
geology,  537*;  htemoptysis  rare  at, 
637  ;  Kidney  diseasea  rare  at,  537  ; 
old  age  prevalent,  537 ;  pblfaiiii 
not  uucommrm  at,  537  ;  pieortsy 
and  pncnmonia  prevalent  at,  637 : 
scrofula  rare  at,  587 ;  tnlwrculous 
diseases  (except  pbthisia)  rare  at,  537  ; 
typhoid  fever  rare  at,  537 ;  water 
supply,  537 

HuikIuihu,  531 

Runhill  liow  (I^ondou^,  sunshine  tihlw, 
176 

Burghill.  meteorological  tablea,  183 

Buan  Hill  Park,  Lnfiuld,  surface,  geo- 
lug^',  and  altitude,  77 

Buxton,  160  ;  ntctcorologicAl  tabl«a,  147, 
168  ;  meteorolugy,  166 ;  a  aammer 
health  resort  prinrijially,  166  ;  tern- 
iKrature  (mean  minimum)  of  winter 
lower  than  at  any  other  Engtioh  iCa- 
tioD,  166 

CAHinciVEEV,  486 

Calcium  chloride,  a  princijal  ingredaont 

uf  Shap  "Wells.  220 
Calculi  (biliary),    prevalent  in  diatrid 

r<^>und  Windermere,  213 
Calcnlus  : 

absent  at  Aehill   Uland   sud   Doo- 
gort, 522  ;  at  Aldebuigb  (almost), 
94  :  at  Buncrona,  537  :  at  Chal- 
tenhsm    (almost),   ISO  ;    in   CSork 
and  neighbourhood,  451  ;  at  LeAm- 
ingtoD,  158  ;  at  Talentia  loU&tl, 
485 
benefited  at  Acbill  Island  and  Doo- 
gort, 522;  at  Cheltenham.  160 
amount  uf  ]ireraJeure  and  distribu- 
tion in  Norfolk,  116-117 
prevalent  at  Cromer,  110  ;  in  Lyna 
ilt.strict  in  some  areas,  absent  ia 
others,  115 
rare  at  Ard^aas,  663  ;  in   Bslfut, 
555 ;  at  Clacton-on-S«a,   88  ;   at 
Galway,  606 ;  in   Lake   District, 
212;  at  Malvern,  143  ;  in  North- 
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ninlicrlAiid.    Dnrlmin    nihl    York- 
shire, 270  ;  at  Wubuni  Sands,  162 
Cimbcrwcll,  (;ru<!e  iu»d  corrected  death- 
rates,  53  ;  detith-rate  frain  i>hthUii!«, 60 ; 
sorfac«  geolof^y  mid  a.lUtude,  75 
CuiibridgD,   meteorological  tables,    180 ; 

vniuIuDe  Ul)le»,  174 
Cambridgio   Heath,  nirface  geology  aud 

ultituilf,  75 
C&niden  Town,  N.,  as  a  residence.  70  ; 

Hurfacc*  gwlouY  aud  ftltitade,  77 
Caiii|M3en     HillV  surface     geot<^     and 

altitude,  75,  77,  80 
Cancer : 

death-rat^  in  London  Co«nty(1851- 
18Ult),  oontimtuu*  increiiM,  59;  in 
Midland  Counties,  1»4,  135 
increflaini;  at  Swansea,  353 
moi  lality  in  PIngland  and  Walea^  AS ; 
in  Essex,  tt3  ;   in   Kent,   03  ;  in 
Lumlon  Comity,  63 ;   in  Middle- 
sex, 03  ;  in  Surr.y,  63  ;  lu  Sassex, 
dS 
prevalent    in    Kden    Valley    (Lnke 
District),  199  ;  at  Portmadoc,  322 
Canning  Tovn.  £:,  surface  geology  and 

altitade,  75 
('ai<|*ottuiu,  444 
Caragli  I^ke,  467-480 ;  climato  of  dia- 

trictt489 
-Carbonic  acid  in   London   air,    24  ;    in 
Manchester   air,    25 ;    ingredient    of 
Kilkee  S^ui,  499 
Carbonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  most 

injurious  coniitituentK  of  smoke,  30 
Carhnncles,  prevalent  in  diiitrict  round 

Windennere,  213 
Cardew,  Mr.  G.  A.,  re])ortHon  prevalence 

of  disease  at  Cheltenham,  150 
Cardiff,  aniemia,  iimoantnf  prevalence  at, 
341 ;  causcfl  of  dcatli,  S4d  ;  chloroali, 
amount  of  prevalmce  at,  341  ;  death- 
rate  h-oni  ansniia,  341, — from  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  343, 
— from  diphtheria,  346, — from  leucocy- 
thicniia,  311,— from  phthiais,  342.— 
from  scarlet  fever,  345, — frnni  typlioid 
fever,  344  ;  diarrhLt-a,  amount  of  preva- 
lence at.  344,  345;  di]>btliena  prtrva* 
lent,  346  ;  drainage,  346  ;  kiduey 
diseasee,  aniount  of  prevalenoKat,  343  ; 
lencocythfleniia,  amount  of  prevalence 
At,  341  :  meteorological  tables,  341  ; 
neuralgia,  eiuonnt  of  prentlence  at, 
S4S  ;  pbthi^s  decreasing,  842,  34S ; 
runfall,  341  ;  rheumatism,  amount  of 
pre7ii)t*nt:o  at,  343  ;  .srarlet  fpver  de- 
•creaffing,  345,  348  ;  scrofula,  amount  of 


Card  i  fr—«»Hi  lit  iMrf. 
].>revalenc«  at,  841  ;  temi)*>rutnrc  in  the 
lour  seasons,  340  ;  tubeix:ular  dtneajtes, 
amount  of  prevalence  at,  341  ;  typhoid 
fever  rare  at,  343.  344  ;  water  supply 
aud  analysis  of  watei',  346-348 

Canlouagb,  538 

Caries  (dental),  prevalent  in  lAke  Dia- 
irict,  213 

Cai'Iingford,  572 

Carmarthen,  tnieinia  aud  debility, 
amuunt  of  prevalence  at,  359  ;  astlinta 
rare  at,  3.59  ;  diarrhrua  vary  prevalent 
at,  360  ;  diphtheria  very  rare  at,  360  ; 
drainage,  360 ;  endemic  sore  throat 
absent  at,  360 ;  hsDmoptyiis  prevalent 
at,  859  ;  kidney  diseasea  uncommon 
at,    360  ;    meteorological  tables,   358, 

359  ;  mortalitv  taolefi  of  brouchitis 
and  catarrh,  369,— nf  phtliisis  859,— 
of  pneumonia,  359  ;  neuralgia  preva- 
lent at,  360 ;  pneumonia,  amonnt  of 

firevalenco  at,  359 ;  rheumatism  prera- 
eut  at.  360  ;   scarlet  fever  common  at, 

360  ;  skin  diseases  and  ecjcema,  amount 
of  prevalence  at,  300  ;  tubercular  dis- 
etLV»,  amonnt  of  prevalence  at,  359 ; 
typhoid  fever  endemic  at,  300  ;  water 
sufuily,  360 

Canialea,  556 
Camlnugh,  550 

CarrickfergUR,  552  ;  rainfall,  652 
Carshalton,  S.,  surfat'e  geology  aud  alti- 
tude, 74,  79 
Caatle  Hill  and  Castlo  Bar,  Ealing,  sur- 
face geology  and  altitude,  75,  77 
Castle  Rock,  543 

Castletownaliend,  461  ;  rainTall  at,  462 
Caswell  Ray,  winter  resort  for  phthisical 

patients,  355,  354 
Catarrh  ; 

benefited  at  Colwyn  Bay,  808 ;    at 

Malvern,  143 
not  benc]fit«d  at  The  Mumbles,  355 
mortality     tables    at     Camiartben, 

359 
amuuntof  prevalenceat  Aberyatwith, 
877  ;   At  Achill  Island  and  Doo- 
gort,  522  ;  at  Barmouth,  324  ;  ut 
Carmarthen,    359 ;     at    Galway, 
506 
]irevaleut  at  Ardglass,  563  ;  in  Bel- 
fast, 555;  in  C-orkand  neighbour- 
hood, 450  ;  at  Cnecieth,  321  ;  in 
Laka  District,  212  ;  at  Leaming- 
ton, 158  ;  at  Pwllheli,  320;  at  St. 
David's.  368 
nncommoii  at  Bnnorana,  537  ;    at 
Ciacton-on-Sea,    88 ;    at    Ennis- 
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Catarrb — eoniinwd. 

croue,  525;  Dt  Uamludno.  3t2: 
(it  MaKeru,  143 ;  ol  Valentin 
Ulanil,  485 

Catford  Bridge,  surface  geology  and 
■Ititudc,  75,  "7 

Cemmoes  Bay,  nlithiHia  prevalent  at,  317 

Ceutral  Hill,  >forwoo<l,  S.,  surface  geo* 
lujp*  and  altitude,  77 

CliiuK  districts  in  the  County  of  London 
and  Greater  London,  74 

Chalk  Kami,  N.,  surface  geolog}*  and 
altitude,  77  • 

Chftlyheote  ti]iriuga :  Flitwick,  172, — 
analysis  conipaix-d  with  Tunbridge 
Wells  water,  172;  Kilkec,  49» ;  Lis- 
deen,  409  ;  RMlhbami  Chalybeate 
Well  (LiitdoouTama),  585  ;  Rathlmwn 
Mild  Chalylwate  or  **  Magnesia"  Well 
(LiHdoouvarua),  586  ;  Trefriw,  3iJ7 

ChalylH'ate  waters  Uncieut),  hliugtou, 
4a  ;  Sadlers  Wells,  42 

Chalyl)cate  and  sulphuretted  waters, 
Dulwich,  43 

Chalyln-fttod  carlmnated  waters  (ancient), 
Hamjitilead,  42 

Clianiiiion  Mill,  CnmbenTell,  S.,  surface 
geology  and  altitude,  77,  79 

Charing  Cross,  aurlace  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76 

Cbui-lton,  S. £. ,  surface  geology  aod 
altitude,  74,  79 

CheadU',  uicteorological  tables,  179,  180 

Chelsea,  crude  and  corrected  death-rates, 
63  ;  death-rate  from  phthisis  tfO ; 
dwelleni  in  infenor  tencmeiibt  ex|x>sed 
to  rheumatism  and  iilitliiflis,  69; 
healthy  fur  dwellers  in  liatK,  ii^  ;  sur- 
boe  gOMOgy  and  altitude,  75 

Clivlaw  Waterworks  Company,  and  source 
of  snpply,  39 

Cheltenham,  U5-152;  albuminuria 
(chronic)  uncoaimou  at,  150  ;  nnfeiuia 
prevalent  at,  150  ;  Angln-lndians 
and  Colouials  l>euefit  I'y  residfuce 
at,  151  ;  asthma  rare  at,  150  ; 
brouchititi,  amount  of  prevalence  at. 
150,— benefited  at,  152 ;  calculus 
(lenal).  prevalence  of.  at,  150  ;  calculus 
(▼eoioal),  absent  almost  at,  IGO, — 
benefitMl  at,  150  ;  climatic  in  summer 
nlaxiug,  149;  climate  less  auttable 
to  the  young,  152;  death- rate  at,  151  ; 
diphtheria,  amount  of  jirevalenco  at, 
160  ;  dro]»y  (renal  acute)  rare  at,  150  ; 
eczema  rare  at,  350;  gravel,  amount 
of  prevalence  at,  150  ;  malaria  only 
among  visitors  from  troidca,  160 ; 
meteorology    and    climat«,    14d-H9 ; 


Cheltenham — coniinuM. 
metcorologicAl  tables,  147.  14S:  neu- 
ralgia prevalent  at  times,  l&O  :  oet«o< 
arthritis  uncommon  at,  150  ;  phthisis 
uncommon  at,  150;  pUurisy  rare  at, 
150;  pneumonia,  amount  of  previ- 
lencc  at,  150:  protected  from  caat 
winds  of  spring.  149,  151  ;  rmiofKU 
small  at,  Hti;  rheumatic  fever  rare  at, 
150;  rheumatiam  (muscular)  ]irvTs- 
lent  at  times  at,  150;  si^arlet  fever, 
amount  of  prevalence  at,  150;  skin 
diseases  rare  at,  150  ;  tubercular  dis- 
eases uncommon  at,  150 ;  typhoid 
fever  rare  at.  150 

Chemical  compo<iition  of  Lialoonvama 
mineral  &)triug8,  5S1~580 

Che^hirff,  death-rate  one  of  Uighest  ia 
Midland  Counties,  132 

Cheshunt,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 
75 

CheNhunt  Common,  N.,  surface  geology 
and  altitude.  74 

Chest  diseases  benefited  at  TUftoD,  153 ; 
not  Uneiited  at  FUey,  26$ 

Chigwell,  surface  geology  aud  altitude* 
75,  77 

Chigwell  Row,  N.E.,  anrfaoe  geolcgy 
and  altitude.  74 

Childhooil.  surgical  disease*  of,  beuffitwd 
at  Felixstowe,  94 

Children,  lienelited  hy  sea-batbiag  il 
Northumberland,  Durham  aod  Yoric- 
ahire  coast  resorts,  275  ;  Wnuftted  at 
Rhyl,  302;  "dry  srurvy  *  prevalent 
at  (flenganifT  in  childnsu.  4H7  ;  Lay- 
town,  flumnior  resort  lor  childtrn,  iTf 

CUiUU  Hil].  N.W.,  surface  geolo^  and 
altitude,  77 

Chiusford,  N.E.,  surface  geology  ml 
altitude,  77 

Chifilehurst,  S.E.,  coDtra-indic&t«d  at  a 
icHideuce  in  rbeiunatism,  72  ;  sar&ov 
gtology  and  altitude,  74,  79,  80 

ChiswicK,  surface  geology  and  aUitode« 
76 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  principal  ingradknt 
of  the  Shearsby  spring.  1 73 

Chlorosis  benefited  by  Flitwick  chaly- 
beate water,  173;  by  Trufriw  fcvTn- 
ginous  spring,  32H  ;  amount  of  preva- 
lence at  Canfitr.  341 

Cholera,  English,  death-rate  in  Loodoa 
County,  1899.  69 

Charley  Wood,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude. 74,  78 

Churvhbury,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 80 

Chunih  Strstton.  171 


Chouktion  (fuble),  benefited  at  West 
Kirhy,  IPl 

Circulatory  system,  diniriUfS  of,  niortality 
from,  in  Eu^'land  and  Walei»,  64  ;  in 
Essex,  64  ;  m  Kent,  tii  ;  in  London 
County,  64 :  In  MidillDsox,  64  ;  in 
SuiTey,  64  ;  in  Suss«x,  64 

Circncealer.  sttiu^hiiie  tablts,  17S 

Clat^ton-on-Se«,  albiiiiiinuna  (cjironiu) 
rare  at,  88  ;  ajithnm  rare  at,  88  ; 
bronchitis  uncommon  nt,  88  ;  calmiluH 
and  gravel  rare  at,  HS ;  catarrh  nu- 
common  at,  83 ;  climate  and  meteor- 
ology, 87  ;  couvalesoeut  honiea,  89  ;  de- 
bility benefited  at,  88;  diarrbccA  preva- 
lent during  fu"""^!*  niontlisunly,  89; 
diphthcriA,  not  rommon,  89;  dreinii^e, 
88;  dromy  (ncutti  renal),  not  eomiitun, 

88  ;  geoioj^cal  formntiori,  87  ;  hicmo- 
ptyois  rare  at,  88  ;  kidnt-'y  disease  not 
oeiiufited  at,  89  ;  maluria  rare  at,  89  ; 
nvuralgia  common  in  apriog,  89 : 
plithUiia  benefited  at,  89,— ram  at,  88  ; 
pleurisy  rare  at,  8S  ;  pnenmouia  rare 
at,   68 ;    rheumatism  (acute)  rare  at, 

89  ;  rhenmatiiid  artliritiN  um^imiiion 
at,  89;  scarlet  fever,  generally  imported, 
89  ;  ivcrofula  rare  at,  88  ;  skin  alw^tisrs 
Ter>'  uncommon  at,  89  ;  tuberculoaiA 
ratf  at,  88  ;  typhoid  fever  rare  at,  89  ; 
■watt-r  supply,  88 

Clnphani,    healthy     as     ri?9ideneef    08  ; 

rneutimtisni   kMioGted  at,   71  ;  surface 

geology  and  altitude,  75,  77 
Clnpton.  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

76,  SO 
Clarv  (County),  -106,  497  ;  see  titatt  Ballv- 

vanghnn,  KTiniHtimon,  KilktM>,  Kilntxii, 

Luliiiioh.  MJltowD  Malbtty 
Clare  Itttnnd,  514 
Clay  :  clny  soil  when  snrrace  nmlulating 

not   prejudicial    to    rlieumntthni,    71  ; 

ljonJi>n   <rlay   districts   in   County   of 

London  aii<[  Greater  London,  77,  78  ; 

(mottl*>d) ;  $<x  Woolwich  and  Itcading 

Beds 
Claygatc,  Esher,  S.W.,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  77,  79 
ClevthorpcH,  118  ;  unsuitable  for  invalids, 

118 
Clerkeuwell,  crutle  and  corrected  death- 
rates,    53;   death-rate   from   phthisis, 

60 
Clifden,  611 
Clifton,  chest  onipliviuts  benefited  at, 

153  ;    climate  of,  162  ;     kidney  afiec- 

tiouH  benefited  at,  153 
Clippindale,  Dr.,  on  ancient  Loudon  apas, 

42 


Cliaaold  Park,  N.,  surface  geology  and 
altitmU'.  77,  80 

Clnghr^i,  576  ;  climate,  r(76  ;  draiiiagi- 
(natural),  676  ;  old  age  prevaloot,  576 

Cloghvnrra  Stone,  Kenmarc,  470 

Clonakilcy,  461 

Clontarf,  404 

Cloud,  amount  in  Dnrhnm,  in  spring, 
249, — suuimur,  261, — autumn,  253,— 
wintiT,  2&4  ;  at  Killarne^*,  494  ;  in 
Midhiuil  Counties  124,— tables  of 
amount,  125  ;  in  Nortliuni^terland,  in 
spring,  249. — summer,  251— autumn, 
253, — winlrr,  254  ;  in  Yorkshire,  in 
spring,  249. — summer,  261, — autumn, 
253,— winter,  254  ;  in  South  Wales, 
840 

Coal,  amounts  consumed  in  London  and 
Shetfiidil  companti,  30 

Coast  aH[H.*ct  ol  North  M'ales,  effect  in 
winter,  288,  296 

Const  dine  of  Lake  District.  200 

Coliham,  (•urfac-egeolog)'  ami  altitude,  75 

Cole,  Prof,  fi.,  on  tin*  gi'ulogy  uf  Co. 
Kerry,  469 

Colernine,  54-i 

Coin  Valley,  W.  and  N.W,,  siuface 
geologv'  and  altitude,   75 

Colney  Hatch,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75,  77 

Colonials  l>enefitcd  by  residence  at  Chel- 
teuhaui,  151 

Colijuliouu,  Mr.  T.,  uotes  on  Buncraua, 
536,  537 

Colwyn  Bny,  a^lvantagea  aa  ^vintor 
resort.  804-306  ;  asthma  rare  at,  308  ; 
bronchitis  and  catarrh  benefited  by, 
308  ;  cliumte  as  aHected  by  mountuina, 
304  :  cUmnte,  dry.  307  :  diarrhcua  rare 
at,  308  ;  diphtheria  verj'  mre  at,  SOS  ; 
eczema,  amount  of  juuvalcnce  at,  306  ; 
kidney  diseases  rare  at,  303  ;  meteor- 
ological Ublea,  305,306,307  ;  jdithisis, 
Ncrofula.  ttiberculoeisrare  at,  —  Denefited 
in  winter,  307,  30H ;  rheamatism  rare 
at,  308  ;  rheumatoid  nrtbritis  rare  at, 
but  not  bt-netited  by,  308;  scrofula  rare 
At,  301  :  tun^hino'  at,  306  ;  typhoid 
fever  rart*  at.  308  ;  water  supply  aud 
dminsgf,  307 

Coniaton.  rainfall  table,  209 

ConvsIescentH  bciicfiteil  at  Uannonth, 
324  ;  ou  Kasl  Coast,  66 ;  at  Ennis- 
cruue,  525  ;  in  Isle  of  Man,  224  ;  at 
Kilmore  Qtuir,  435  ;  at  Llandudno, 
313  ;  at  Llangollen,  326  ;  at  Nevin, 
319  :  at  Qnef:n9town  (Co.  Cork),  458; 
at  Southiwrt,  190  ;  in  Valcof  Clwyd, 
328  ;  in  Wiudennere  dUtriot,  217 
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Coombe,    S.W.,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  77 
Coombe    Wood,  S.W.,   surface  geology 

and  altitude,  79 
Copperas  Well  (Liadoonvarna),  analysis, 

586 
Cork  (City),  446-453  ;  climate  relaxing, 
449, — nee  cUao  Boche's  Point  (Cork 
Harbour),  meteorological  table  ;  drain- 
age, 452 ;  geology  of  neighbour- 
hood, 449  ;  gravel  benefited  at,  449  ; 
meteorolr^,  449  ;  old  age  prevalent, 
452  ;  rainfall,  452  ;  stone  benefited  at, 
449  ;  water  supply,  452 

Cork  and  neighbourhood,  aneeroia  pre- 
valent, 450  ;  asthma  prevalent,  451  ; 
bronchitis  prevalent,  450 ;  calculus 
absent,  451 ;  catarrh  prevalent,  450  ; 
debility  prevalent,  450  ;  diarrhoaa 
prevalent,  451 ;  diphtheria,  amount  of 
prevalence,  451  ;  kidney  diseasra  rare, 
451  ;  malarial  affections  rare,  451  ; 
neuralgia  prevalent,  451 ;  phthisis 
jirevalent,  460 ;  plemisy  rare,  450  ; 
pneumonia  rare,  450  ;  rheumatism 
(acute  and  chronic),  prevalent,  451 ; 
scarlet  fever,  amount  of  prevalence, 
451  ;  Bcrofuk  prevalent,  450 ;  akin 
diseases  uncommon,  461  ;  sore  throat 
(relaxed)  prevalent,  461  ;  tuben;ulous 
diseases  prevalent,  450  ;  typhoid  fever 
prevalent,  451 ;  typhus  fever  still 
endemic,  451 

Cork  (County),  446 ;  {Annus  prevalent, 
451  ;  trachoma  prevalent,  451.  See 
aUo     Ualtiniore,     Bantry,      Blarney, 

-  Castletownshend,  Clonakilty,  Court- 
macsherry,  Crookhaven,  Crosshaven, 
Glenbrook,  GlengarrifT,  Kinsale,  Mal- 
low, Monkstown,  Paraage  (West), 
Queenstown,  Rosscarbery,  Skibbereen, 
Whitegate  and  Aghada 

Cotswold  Sanatorium,  open-air  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  at,  156 

Cottenham  Park,  Wimbledon,  S.W., 
surface  geology  and  altitude,  77 

Country  districts,  rain  in,  purer  than  that 
in  London,  24 

Courtmacsherrr,  460 

Courtown  Harbour,  4S1 

Cowley  (Uxbridge),  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75,  89 

Crabtree  Hill,  Lamboum,  N.E.,  surface 
geology  and  altitude  77,  79 

Cramlington,  259 ;  meteorological  tables, 
266,  278 

Cray,  Mary*s,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  74,  79,  80 

Cray,  PauPs,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  74 


Crayford ,    S.  E. ,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  74,  76,  79,  80 
Criccieth,  asthma,  bronchitis,  catarrh  not 
infrequent,  821 ;  climate,  321,  323 ; 
diphtheria  very  ran,  322;  drainage, 
223 ;  luemoptysls,  amount  of  {veva- 
lence,  821 ;  idduey  diseases  rare,  321 ; 
phthisis,  amount  of  prevalence,  321 ; 
rheumatism  prevalent,  322  ;  scrofula, 
amount  of  prevalence,  321 ;  tnbercnlar 
diseases,  amount  of  prevalence,  321  ; 
typhoid  fever  rare,  322  ;  water  supply, 
322 
Cricklewood,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 75,  77 

Croagh  Patrick,  515 

Croftou  Park,  J^wisham,  S.E.,  sur&ce 
geology  and  altitude,  77 

Croly,  Dr.  T.  H.,  notes  on  Achill  Island 
and  Doogort,  523 

Cromer,  109-111;  anaemia  benefited  at, 
110, — rare  at,  110;  asthma  rare  at, 
110  ;  bronchitis  prevident  at,  110  ;  cal- 
culus and  gravel  not  uucommon,  110 ; 
causes  of  death,  110  ;  diarrhoea  preva- 
lent in  summer,  110 ;  diphtheria, 
amount  of  prevalence,  110  ;  drainage, 
109 ;  malarial  affections  absent,  110; 
meteorology  and  climate,  109 ;  over- 
crowding in  lodgings,  111  ;  phthins, 
amountof  prevalence  at,  110  ;  pleurisy 
rare  at,  110;  pneumonia  rare  at,  110; 
rheumatism  (acute),  frequent  occur- 
rence of,  110;  rheumatoid  arthritis  un- 
common at,  110;  scarlet  fever,  amount 
of  prevalence  at,  110;  scrofula  bene- 
fited at,  110, — rare  at,  110;  sore 
thi*oat  (endemic)  rare  till  1898,  110; 
tubercular  diseases  benefited  at,  110.— 
rare  at,  110  ;  typhoid  fever  rare  at, 
110  ;  water  supply,  109,  110 

Crookhaven,  463 

Crosshaven,  458 ;  tee  aZao  Drake's  Pool 

Crossness,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75 

Crouch  End,  metropolitan  health  resort, 
72  ;  surface  geology  and  altitude,  77 

Croydon,  S.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 74,  75,  79,  80 

Crystal  Palace,  S.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  77 

CuUercoato,  259 

Cumberland,  ate  aUo  Alston,  Newton 
Reigny,  Scaleby,  Seathwaite,  Staple- 
ton  ;  death-rate,  214,  216 

Curracloe,  432 

Curragh  of  Kildare,  416 

Cushendall,  548 

Cushendun,  548 
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Dalkey.  418 

Dalton,  Dr..  notes  on  Llantluduo,  312 
IHrlington,  2ii2,  2Q'i  ;  Kiiter  siiii|>ly.  263 
Dftrtfonl,    S.K.,    aiitfac«    geology    anrl 

altitude.  74 
I>artmoiit1i  Park,  8.E,,  SQrfiu:«  geolog}* 

and  altitude,  77 
Davie«,  Dr.  K.,  notes  on  Swaoiea,  Sfil 
I)*w]frr»  surface  gr>ology  and  attitude.  SO 
Deatli*mte : 

ftt  C&Mitf,  rrjm  nnn*niiA.  841  ;  from 
broncliitin,  343  ;  fioni  diorrlKeii, 
846;  from  diplitlietin,  34 0  ;  from 
plithtdiH,  Sl'2  ;  from  pleurtty,  313  ; 
from  pKouiuonia,  843 ;  froiu 
Kulet  f^ver,  845 ;  from  typhoid 
feviT,  344 
At  ('Mteiitiam,  1.M 
of  Chealiirp,  one  of  Itigliest  in  Mid- 

Uud  Counties,  132 
(irCnmlK'rlnud.  ^14,  215 
of  Dublin,  397 
of  Funteu  District  of  Laneiuihirc, 

214.  2\R 
ttGluf^ow,  fronidiarrh^mlinfantile), 

68 
of  Kingstown,  413 
of  Lake  District,  214-216 
of  Loudon  Count  V,  ril-54;  cnideand 
comparative  iluatli-iaten  in  tb*^ 
several  London  dtHtricttf,  .52.  T'S; 
doatli-ratedecrea^ing,  r<9-61 ;  from 
bronchitis,  1S09,  f>0  ;  front  cancer, 
1851-1899,  cotitinuuini  increase, 
59;  fmni  oliolrra  (Knpli^ihi,  1809, 
69  ;  frnni  titan h<in mid  dy^*nlory, 
1899,  58;  from  diarrha'a  (rliole- 
roitt),  1899,  fi?  ;  from  diarrhtra 
(inf»ntile),  1899,  S3  ;  from  diph- 
theria, 1399,  .'>7 ;  from  inmi- 
COM,  .•i9 ;  from  nit-ash's.  1899, 
57;  from  nncnnionia,  1899,  59; 
from  scarlet  fuvpr,  18PP.  .'•?  ; 
from  Kmall-iKix,  in  1899.  L7  ; 
from  typhoid  fever.  1899,  68  ; 
from  lyphni  fuver  in  1S99.  57  ; 
from  whoopiuK'Cougb,  1899,  57; 
gem-nil  and  inraniilu  L-oin[>AUMl 
with  th<iw>  iif  othrr  rapil.iU  and 
townx  in  thi'  United  Kingdom. 
66  ;  rt^lative  iticrease  and  dooraaao 
Bt  various  ages,  Sr* 
ill  Midland  t.'ut]iitii'<i.  ^^nenilly  Ion* 
rXL*c|it  in  niannfactnrinf;  conntii^A, 
182;  nee  t'\n;Hhin,  N'ottinebom- 
shire,  StfttTordjihirc,  'VVnrvtckahirfl 
of  Nottingham  shire,  132 
at  Siinth  Shields,  from  diarrhosa, 
260 


Death -rate — emUinued. 

of  Staffoixltthire  higheat  in  Midland 

Counties,  132 
at  Smnaea,  from  hmnchittii,    35S ; 
from  cancer,  863  ;  front  pleurisy, 
352  ;  from  pneumonia,  352  ;  from 
phthisis  351,  352 
of  Warwickshire,  one  nf  highest  in 

Midland  Countiea,  132 
of  \Vo»tuior«Iftud.  214,  215 
Dehilitiiting  iU*»cfU)es : 

benefited  at  Aldebargh,  94  ;  at 
Ascnt,  144  ;  atClactou-on-Sea,  88; 
at  Kontst^Tone,  525 ;  at  Filey,  287  ; 
by  Klitwick  chalybeate  irater,  173; 
at  Bftalvfirn,  144;  at  Southvold, 
99  :  at  Tiamon*,  439 
not  lienefited  by  The  Momblet, 
355 
Debility  : 

amount  of  prer&lence  in   Aberyst- 
wilh,    377  ;    at    Carditf,  341  ;  at 
fannnrthrn,    359;    in    Fifthgnnrd 
district.  371 ;  at  iMcngarritr,  467  ; 
at  Leamington,  156  ;  at  Snranaco, 
351 
prevalent    in   Cork  and  nuighbour- 
hoo«l,  450;  at   Ualway,   505;  In 
Lake  District,  211 
UDconinion   at    Aehill    toland    and 
Doogorr,  522  ;  at  ArdgUn,  563 ; 
Ht  Tenby,  362  ;  at  Valeittia  laland, 
485  ;  at  Wobuni  Sand%  162 
Dcganwy,  aummer  reaort,  814 
IW^any,  425 
Delicate  and  neurotic  palientH  bonefitvd 

at  I.eamingtou,  159 
Delirium  trumena,  amonnt  of  prevalence 

in  Lake  District.  213 
Denmark  Hill,  8.,  auriace  geologjr  and 

nltitudo,  77 
Dfprfnnl,    S.E.,    surface    gooXogy   and 

altitude,  76 
Derbyshire,  »ee  Peak  District  of  Derby- 

shirii 
Derry  {City),  539-542  ;  rainfall,  542 
(County),      sre     Bcllarcna.      Coatle 
Rock,  Colemint*,   Downhill,   Port 
Stewart 
DiarrhofA  : 

death-rate  in  Ijondon  County,  1899, 
S9.— in  Midland  Countieo,  134,^ 
at  South  Shields.  260 
effect  of  temperature  on  death-rate 

at  Cardiff,  346 
aniotint   nf  prevalriico  at   AI>ory«t- 
with.   87S;  at  <'a^lifr,  344,  845; 
ill    Kisbgunrd   district,    372  ;    io 
Ciloiigow  not  diminiahed  by  para 
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Diarrlioea — eoulinutd. 

wftt<'r  supply,  68 ;  in  Xortlinmber 
Und,  Durham  and  Yorkshire, 
272  ;  ril  Se&hniit,  2(11  ;  at  South- 
woUl,  99  ;  at  AVoburii  Sands,  162 

prevalent  at  Belfast,  655  ;  at  C«r- 
nianheii,  Z60  ;  in  Cork  and  noigh- 
hourlifwxl,  451  ;  nt  Cromer,  in 
summer,  110;  nt  DougloA^  Ulc 
of  Man,  in  hot  sammers,  224  ; 
in  DtiMiu.  39tt 

uuconiiiioii   :it    Achill    Islaud    and 
Ur*igoi-t,   522  ;  at  Ardglaas,  568  ; 
at  Colwyn    IJay,    308 ;   at  Kelix- 
stowe,   93  ;    at  tJalway,    606  ;    at 
Llandudno,  313:  At  The   Mum- 
bles,   355  ;   at  St.  David's,  3«S  ; 
ftt    Swansea,     352 ;     at     Valentia 
Island,  485 
Digestive    sytit'.Tii   {disisises),    mortality 
from,  iu  England  ami  Walrs.  ttl  :  in 
Essex,    64  ;  in   Kent,    ti4  ;  in   London 
County,    64  ;    in    Middlesex,    t(4  ;    in 
Surrey,  04  ;  in  Suaat-x,  64 
Dingle,  "4  90 

Dipntheria,  ulisent  at  Achill  Iiilaud  and 
Doogort,  522;  at  Cricctetli,  322; 
in  Lake  District  (excfpt  in  lowiis), 
213;  fttTramore,  439 

death-r&t«  in  London  Countv,  1899, 
67 

lotnl  epidemics  in  North  Wales,  300 

outbreaks  in  1698  at  Felixstowf,  93 

amount  of  prevalence  in  Belfast 
increasing,  555 ;  at  Clieltonhoin. 
150  ;  in  Cork  and  neighbourhood, 
461  ;  at  Cromer,  110;  at  I^wes- 
toft,  104  ;  in  Nor(hnmlM»rland, 
Durham  and  Coniwall,  272  ;  at 
Seaham,  261  ;  at  Woluini  Sands 
162 

prevalent  at  OirJifT,  346 

rare  at  Abery^twith,  378  ;  at  Ard- 
fflasa,  564  ;  nt  Ueaumaiii4,  317  : 
■t  CartnartiuMi,  360  ;  at  Clacton- 
on-Sca,  89  ;  at  Colwyn  Bay,  308 : 
in  Fiuhguard  diatrict,  372 ;  at 
Golwav,  50fl;  at  iUcnKaniff,  467; 
in  laic  of  Man,  224  ;  nt  Lcaniing- 
t'ln.  15f^  ;  nt  Llandudno.  313  ;  at 
The  MuniblPH,  35.1  ;  at  Pwllheli, 
320 ;  at  Red'.-nr  (camiwutively), 
264  ;  at  St.  David's,  808  ;  at 
Sctithwold.  99  :  at  Swansea,  363  ; 
at  Vnlentia  Inland.  485 
Diurctii': :  Slinii  uatri'A  a  diuretic,  223 
Dollia  Hill,  N.W.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,    77,  78 
Dollymount,  40i 


Donoghadee,  568 ;  meteorologieAt  tibl«» 
559  ;  sea-bathing  good,  S68 

Donegal,  632 

Donegal  (County).  *"<r  Bun*Tana.  Ilun- 
dorau,  Canlonagh,  CIwet'<lr<r»*,  Kilh- 
b«g«,  Kinloiigfa,  Movillr,  Portsalon, 
Rathmnllan,  iMeapenna 

Doogort,  622  ;  av  aUo  Achill  Uland 
and  Doogort 

Douglas,  Dr..  notes  on  Tenby,  362 

Douglas  (Isle  of  Mont.  (liarrhuMi  \irrrh- 
lent  in  hot  Hiimmers  224  ;  typhoid 
fever  endemic  in,  224 

Dovcrcourt.  90  ;  atfthmanotlK-nefitnlat, 
90;  neuralgia  not  bcuefiiod  at,  90; 
rhenniatism  ttot  beuuAted  at.  90 ; 
phthisis  Very  uncommon,  90  :  phthisii 
in  early  stagpfi  only  Ikcnefiteil  at,  90 ; 
MTofula  benefited  at,  90  ;  tyi'lioidfi'wr 
almost  unknown,  90 ;  water  supply, 
90 

Down  (County).  556  ;  *y  a/**  Ard>;laM, 
Bangor,  Canulca.  Donaghadeo.  Down- 
iMLtrick,  Duudrum,  GruomAfiort, 
Helen's  Bay,  Kilkenl,  Newcastle, 
Newry,  KvntownanU.  Portafenr, 
Peninsnlfi  of  Ards,  Koatrevor,  Rw- 
trcvor  Sanatorium.  \Varreni»oint 

Downhill,  542 

Downpalrick,  661 

Diuinage,  at  Aberdovey.  326 ;  at  Aha- 
ystwith,  379;  at  Achill  L-dand  and 
IXoogort,  523  ;  at  Anibrrlev,  154  ;  at 
Ard;!liL4s,  564  ;  at  AsL-nt,  163.  lAl  ;  «t 
Itemlnirgli.  259;  rtt  Barmouth.  324; 
at  Ueaiimaris,  317  ;  of  Urlfant,  553  ;  at 
Bray,  419  ;  at  Buncrana,  537  :  at  ('Mt 
diir,  346 ;  at  Carmarthen,  S^O ;  at 
Claeton-on-S*'a,  88  ;  at  Colwyn  Hay, 
307  :  of  Cork,  452  ;  at  Crircicth.  »22 ; 
at  rromur,  109  ;  at  Droglieda,  676  ;  al 
FelixNtowe,  92  ;  at  KiahgnAnt,  37S : 
at  OaUvav.  606,  607  ;  at  Grejstonct. 
424  ;  at  'Harlech,  323  ;  at  Honuao, 
268  :  in  I)de  of  Man,  224  ;  at  Kendal, 
220  ;  in  Ukc  Dislriot.  211  ;  at  L«ub- 
iugtou,  166  ;  at  Llandudno.  31S; 
nt  Llaudulos.  304  ;  at  LlangoUett. 
326 ;  of  London,  44,  46  61  :  mv  aim 
Sewers  and  Sewermgc  iLrtndrmy  ;  at 
Lowf!^1oft,  102  ;  at  Malabfk*.  1U7  ; 
at  Malvern.  142;  at  Tbr  Mumble*^ 
355  ;  atNevin,  319  ;  at  PcnmHouinawr. 
315  ;  at  Poriruah,  645  ;  at  Pfv^Niyn, 
801  :  at  Re«lcar,  264  ;  nt  i 
at  St.  Dttvid'a,  369;  at  -  1;. 

267;  atSoaham,261;  atSuum  omcitU, 
261  ;  at  Soutbwuld.  97  ;  at  SwanMO, 
363  ;    at   Tenby,   302 ;    at    Tramora, 
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Dninigo — coni  in  wd. 

4$9;  at  ValentU  Island.  482:  >t 
Whitby,  2tf« ;  in  Windermere  district, 
218  ;  At  Wobum  Sands.  161  ;  at  Owit 
Yarmouth.  108  ;  of  Yorkshire,  2tf9  : 
inllueuutj  ou  jihlliiais,  380 

Drake's  Pool  (Crouharou),  458 

Drayton  Park   (Ealing),   N.W.,  anrfcce 
geology  and  altitiido,  75 

Dnyton   Pnrk,    Highbury,   X.,   sar&ce 
geolojty  and  altittidu,  u 

Drogheda,     574,     575  ;     climate,    575 ; 
draiBase,  575  ;  \va(«r  8wpi>ly,  575 

Droitwirh    brine  now   conveyed    ilirect 
Xo  Malrorn,  144 

Dromore  West,  520 

PropKy  (acnte  renal) : 

»        amount    of    prevalence    at    Aohill 
Island  and  Doogort,  522 
rar«  at  Ardglass,  563  ;   in   Bclfoat. 
^m       S^**;     at    Cheltenham.    150;     at 
^h     Clacton-on-Sea,    88;   at  FulLx- 
^m      »towe,    93  ;  at  Galway,  50(1 ;   in 
Lake  District,  212;  at  Malvern. 
143  ;  at  Valentin  I»land,  485  ;  at 
Wobum  Sands.  W2 
DnrnesB,  relative,  uf  London,  lit 
Dablln  (City),  388-403;  bronchitis  jire- 
ralcnt    in,    39t!;    climatt!,     3U4-396; 
death-rate,    annual,    307  ;     diarrhoea 
prevalent  in,  3V6  ;  dweUings  of  poorer 
classea  insanitai^,  3tK) ;  geology,  389  ; 
lUfcteoroJogy,     390-396  ;      pneumunia 
prevalent,   306;    raiitfall,    39],   392; 
■tubarba  of,   404-41(1;   [ncr  ulw  Rai- 
briggaD,  Hooterstown,Clontarf,Dalkey, 
DoUymonnt,  Dmidrum,   Howtli,  Kii- 
liney    aii-l     Ilullybrack,      Kingstown, 
Lucan,  Malahid*^,  Merrion,  MoiikiitowD, 
Sandymount,  Seapoint,  Skerries,  Wil- 
liamstovrn) ;  surface,  388,  S89 ;   tern- 
peratore,    390,    391  ;    typhoid    fever 
prevalent  in,  389  ;  water  supply,  396- 
403 
Dublin  (C'tjuiity  oO,  403 
Dudding  Hill,  anrfaco  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 77 
Dulwich.  S.,  aurlace  geology*  and  alti- 
tude, 77,  80 
Dulwich  Spring  (ancient),  nulphuretted 

and  chulybuat4>  waters,  43 
Dulwich,  Wood  r.irk,  S.,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  77 
Dun,  Sir   Patrick,  hia  estatea  at  Bon* 

mahon,  440 
Dun<Ulk.  574  ;  rainfall.  574 
Dundriint  (Co.  Down),  565 
DumLrum  (Co.  Dublin),  41S 
Dnngnrvan,  440 


Dunkincelv,  salphur  spa,  533 

Dunmore  Kast,  439 

Danquin.  vale  of,  suggested  as  a  health 
resort  for  pulmonary  diseases,  490,  491 

Durham  (County  of),  drainage  (natajral). 
236  :  geolog>-,  233  ;  liealth  resorts  ; 
je<;  Karnard  Castle,  Bishop  Wear* 
mouth,  Darlington,  Monk  Wearmouth, 
Riehiiiund,  lloker,  Sefthara,  Seatou 
Carenr,  Shields  (South),  Sunderland, 
Ushaw  Moor ;  meteorological  tablet), 
MC  Ushaw  ;  niiuenil»<,  233 ;  physical 
features,  232 ;  anilu,  235 ;  »ee  nl9i> 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  York- 
sliipft 

Dweltiiigs,  iutanitary,  of  poorer  clssses 
in  Doblin,  390 

Dytrr>-n.  323 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoia,  death-rate  in 
Loudon.  1899.  58 

Dyspefitiia,  l>cnetit«(l  at  Enniscroiif,  525  ; 
at  Kibv,  2tS7  ;  bv  Gowlawn  Sulphur 
Well  (Lisdoonvarua),  680,  531 

Kalinu,    N.W.,    surface   geology    and 

altitude,  75,  80 
Earlsfield,  Waiidavortli.   3.W.,  surface 

geology  and  altitude,  75,  77 
Eaaky,  526 

East  Coast,  report  on.  81-118  ;  amemta 
benefited  at,  86  ;  climate  of,  84-86; 
convalescents  bcne5ted  at,  86  ;  meteor- 
ology, 84-86;  phthisis  (early)  benefited 
at,  86 ;  imfavonrable  (generally)  to  neu- 
ralgia and  rhuumati&m,  8G ;  g*^  al»o 
Easex,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk 
East  [^ndon  Waterworks  Com[iany,  39  ; 

source  of  supply,  39 
East    wiuds    of    spring,    protection    uf 

Cbeltenham  agaiost,  149,  151 
E&stcote,    K.W.,   surface   geology    and 

altitude,  77,  80 
Ecxoma : 

aggravated     at     NorthumberUad, 
l>arham    and     Yorkshire    coast 
rworta,  275 
benefited     possibly     by     Shoarsby 

Spring,  173 
amount  of  prevalence  at  Carmarthen, 
360;  at  Colwjii  B^y.  308;  at 
Galway.  506;  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict, 212;  lit  Leamington,  168; 
at  The  Mumbles,  355  ;  in  North- 
umberland, Durham  and  York- 
bhire,  272 :  at  St.  David's,  368  ; 
at  Southwold,  99 
uncommon  at  Ardgbus,  563 ;  at  Chel- 
tenham, 150  ;  HtGleugnrriff,  467  ; 
at  Llandudno,  313  ;  at  Tenby,  362 
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1^  Tuk,  surfoce  geology  siid  alti- 

^Ji^bTtI*fc«DJ»trict).  19S  ;  cancer 
MvfidMt*  l^t  ticart  diaeane  prpra- 

}%.\y.,  Hmfacc   geology  and 


K.,    HUrface    geologv    and 
l^i^^^  Ih'.  Oi-ey.  DfttM  on  Beaumari*, 
turfiico  K^<>Io£}'   ^ii*^   altitude, 


Dr.  V.  S.,  not«3  on  ^UUhide, 


4»r 


'»  Rfld  (Beckenham),  9.E.,  iurface 

Mology  and  altitnde,  Tf*,  77,  79 
KKtfva,    N.  ^V. ,    surfaco    geology     and 

nititudp,  77 
Kt(rtwAti<i,  i-ainfall  table,  207 
KllliAiii^     8.K.,     auifaca     geology     and 

»ltitua»',  7»,  &0 
Khlionio     (lliiinvell),     N.W.»     surface 

f^ilof;}'  and  nltituile,  75,  77 
Knttold,   N..   surface  geology  and  alti- 

tiiije.  7:».  80  ■ 
KufleM  Ohaae,  K.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  74 
EDfifld    Highway,   X..    surface  geolog)* 

and  altitudf,  7.'',  80 

Bngland  antt  Walci,  cnide  and  corrvi-ted 

(^atiirntes,    fiS ;    mortality  from    all 

cauaea,    63 :    from   canrrr,   63  ;    from 

ditieaMB  of  cironlatory  sy^teni,  64, — 

of  dlgestivo  fysteni,   64,— of  nervous 

ayatenif  6P.  — of  rcftpimtorj'  system,  64, 

— of  urinarj'   system,    64  ;    mortality 

fVoni  ]  ill  this!  B,  64 

Bnniwrone  (or  Inlfibcrouo),  524  ;  a^itTLima 

not  benefited  nt,  526 ;  lironchitiH  and 

*  cataiTh   rare  at,  52&  ;  climate,    ASfi : 

convaIe»c«iitH     fioTti    }inciiiiiiouia    and 

typhoid  fcvvT  IwHi'tit  at,  b2Ci  ;  dehility 

and     dyBi>ep8ia     tienetited     at,    f>26 ; 

e^Hdvuncaiseaaesmrent,  525  ;  phthisis 

rare  at,  525  ;  pleurisy  rare  at.  525  ; 

pneumonia  rarv  at,  525  ;  rheumattain 

(chronic)  benefited  at,  525 ;  ftkiu  di.s- 

easea  rare  at.  525 

EnniskeiTyt  420  ;  asthma  l)enL'lital  at, 

420  ;    bronchial  catarrh   lienefitt^d  at, 

420  ;  meteorology.  421-423  ;   phthisis 

(carlyj  benefited  at,  420 ;   i>neumania 

(unresolved)  beneHted  at,  420 

Knuintimon,  501 

Epping.    N ,  E. ,    surface     geolog>-     and 

altitude,  74.  77 
Epaom,     8.W..     surface    geology     and 
altitude,  74.  80 


Erith,  6.E..  enrfiue  geology  ami  alti- 
tude, 74.  7fi 

Esher,  S.W.,  fiuHiu^  B^^ogy  and  alti- 
tude 77,  79 

Esler,  Dr.  B..  note  un  Garron  Tower.  54i 

iSuex  Conralcaeent  Home,  Ct&trton-ati- 
Sea,  89 

Eoaex  (County  oQ.  mortality  from  all 
cauaea,  63 ;  from  cancer.  43 ;  from 
di!fe>!*(4i  of  circulator)*  system,  f^,— 
of  digeetire  sratem,  64. — of  oeirmu 
system,  6.% — of  mpirvtory  aratm, 
64, — of  urinary  system,  64  ;  mortality 
frum  phthisis,  64  ;  surface  and  geo- 
logical formation,  83.  Sr^  «(/«>  Clac- 
tou-on-Sea,  Doverrourt,  Frioton-m- 
Sea,  Sf>«thend,  Walton-on-tbe-Xaae 

Ewart,  Dr.  W.,  report  on  the  (bounties of 
London  and  Middlesex,  1-80  ;  on  tha 
dccreaae  of  agnc  and  agniah  albctiuoa 
in  Ijondnn,  61 

Ewell,  S.\V.,  surfnctr  geolcf^  mod  atti- 
tude. 74,  79,  »0 

Eyneaford,  S.E.,  aurface  geology  anil 
altitude,  74,  75 

Kakmnoham,     S.E..    snrface    gwle^ 

an>l  altitude,  74,  75 
Felixatowe,ana'miarar«!at,92;bninr]iiUs 
benefited  st,  im  :  calculus  (renal)  rare 
Rt,  93  ;  causes  of  death,  93;   debtlityt 
rare  at,    92;    diarrhfea  rare  at.    93;^ 
diphtheria  ■iutbrvakaran'at.93 ;  dra.ia- 
age,  92:  dropiiy  (ri'iml  acute)  ran?  at, 
i>3;  nmlarin  altMnl,  93;  meteotulugy, 

92  ;    iienriilgia,  aiuouut  of  prsvaleDoa, 

93  ;  old  age  frenueut,  93  ;  phdiisie 
rare  at.  93  ;  scarlet  fever,  amonot  of 
lirevaleuec.  93 ;  Mrofula  and  tnlvr- 
cuIuUH  diw>a8(W  uncommon  at,  93 ; 
surface-  and  geoh^gti-al  formation.  91  ; 
surgical  diseases  of  childhood  benefited 
at,  94  ;  tuV«rculoiu  diaeascv  of  gUnda 
and  Jointa  benefited  at.  91:  tyithmd 
fevf  r  rai«  at,  93  ;  water  xnpidy,  92 

Feltham,  AV..  surface  gp«ilog}-  an<l  alti- 
tude, 75 

FeretiNon.  Dr.  0.  B.,  leporU  on  prvvaleno* 
nf  dL9east5at  Chelteuham.  150 

Fi>nnunagh  (County),  mt  KcmkUi* 
Sanatorium 

Ferryiide,  857 

Filey,  ^67,  "268 ;  chest  afTectioivt  not 
benefited  at.  2fi%;  debility  benefited 
at,  S67  ;  dr»i>e|>9ia  benefited  at.  307  ; 
nervoua  aflfoetions  benetiteil  ar,  'J67 ; 
rheumatism  not  benofttcil  at,  26A 

Finchley.  K..  meteorolr>gical  nncatdk,  llj 
surface  goolog^k*  and  altitude,  74,  79,  M 
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FiDBbury  Turk,  N.,  surface  Reology 
ami  allitutlo,  78 

Pufagntnl  lUy.  349 

FishgaanI  district.  ann-mtA  and  debiUty, 
amonitt  uf  |ir«va)irnce  in,  371  ;  nsthma 
uncummou  in.  371  :  dturrlnea  iin- 
conimon  in,  372  ;  diplitlirria  rurt-  in, 
372  ;  dniinngo  and  water  supply  in. 
873;  oiidfinic  mie  thmnt.  amount  of 
prevalence  in,  372  ;  kidin^y  <li8caBe  in, 
371,  372;  iiialnria  •liaap|K'aii]igiD,^72: 
phthisis  and  hiiMnoptysis,  atnouiit  nf 
pn-vulpnce  in,  371  ;  piieuinonia,  bron- 
chiti)4,  pK'uriHV,  nmnniit  of  pri'vulcncc 
in,  371  ;  rb'*iimati»m  and  ihtMiiiiBtoid 
arthritis TeiypreTnb''nt  in,  372;  scarlet 
fever  rare  in.  372  :  .<4crofulii  tiDcomnoa 
iu,  371  ;  skin  tliwaseii,  afiiuiiut  of  pre- 
TaleiiL-e  in,  372;  tttbercular  diaeaaea 
tincommou  in,  371  ;  tvphoid  fever  rare 
in,  372 

FleetU(M>d,  not  deairable  as  health  rwiort, 
189 

Fletcher.  3Ir.  A.  E.,  on  anuunl  conamnp- 
tion  of  voa\  iu  London  uiid  Sheflield. 
29,  30 

Flinn,  Ur.  t^lgnr,  notes  un  Qiieenstown 
(Co. Cork),  458;  on  climat*  of  Glengar- 
riff,  A69  ;  on  ParknaailU  an  a  health 
rtsnrt,  471,  472 

Fliiwick  Chalyl>eate  water,  172 ;  anicniia, 
chlorosis  and  debility  Iwiicfitt'd  by, 
173  ;  annlvais  compared  with  Tun- 
bridge  Wellfi  water.  172 

Fog,  in  Durham,  247  ;  of  Londnn,  26, 
2/,— decline  of,  31,— **|Efronndfog/'33. 
84, — *•  luUch  fog,"  vertical  pr<Miuctioii 
of,  34, — influence  of  temperature  and 
rniliation  on,  35, — niwJe  of  prodttation 
of,  33-35. — rLdative  local  iirevalenee 
of,  36.— in  Xotthuniberlana.  247:  in 
Yorkmliire,  247;  mortality  from,  27; 
natural  history  of,  31.  ^ee  ntm 
Mist 

Food,  artiticial  and  tinninl,  pnuiblc  caiise 
of  incH'aac'l  mortality  from  infantile 
diarrha-a,  59 

Fnohagh,  or  Fotigha  8^4  (slightly  chaly- 
beate and  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen),  499 

8urfac9  gvology  and 


Foots    Cray,  S.K. 

altitude,  75 
Forest    Gate,    E. 

altitude,  75 
Forest    Hill.    S. 

alttlude,  77 
Forty  Hilt,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

76 
Frater,  Dr.,  notes  on  Cnni&rvon,  294 


anrfaco  geology  and 
Murface    geology   and 


Friern  Barnct,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  77,  76 

Frinton-on-Sea,  89 

Fulham.  as  a  residcniire,  69  ;  crude  ami 
corrected  dcatli -rates  of,  53  ;  death- 
rate  frnrn  phthisis,  60  ;  Murfacc  gett- 
logy  and  altitude*,  75 

FuIwpU  (Twickenham),  W.,  surface 
geiilujr^-  and  altitud'-,  75 

FurneaH  »listrict  of  Lau'^ashire,  death-ratu, 
214,  215  ;  rainfall,  203  ;  rainfall  tables, 
Mc  Barrow,  Couiston,  Grange 

Gamvay,  504;  albuminuria  not  uncom- 
mon at.  506 ;  ann'mia  and  debility 
prevalent  at,  505 ;  a«thnm  rare 
at,  506  ;  brouuliiiia  and  catarrh, 
unimmt  of  pii^vnlencc  at,  506 ; 
calcnlua  aud  gravel  rare  at,  506  ; 
causes  of  death  at,  506  :  diarrhva 
rare  at,  506  ;  diphtheria  rare  at, 
rM  :  drainage,  506,  .'»07  :  drofisy 
(acute  rt'nal}  rare  at,  506  ;  eczema, 
amount  of  prevalence  at,  504; 
malaria  aluent  at,  506  ;  nenrajgin. 
amount  of  prevalence  at,  506  ;  old 
ago  prevalent  at,  506  ;  phthtoiii 
prevalent  at,  505,  506  ;  pleurisy 
rare  at,  606  ;  pneumonia  rare  at, 
606  ;  Quefeu'j*  College.  507  ;  rheu- 
matism and  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
amount  of  prevalence  at,  S06 : 
•carlrt  ffivi^r  rorrat,506;  wrofula, 
amount  of  prevalence  at.  505  ; 
akin  difteoHcit,  amount  of  prevalence 
at.  506;  sore  throat  (endemic), 
amount  of  jirevalence  al.  506  ; 
tuUTcuIuus  diaeaMCM,  amount  of 
prevalence  at,  506  ;  tyjihoid  fever, 
amount  of  prevalrnce  at,  506 ; 
water  frupplv,  507.  Sf  niM  Salt- 
hill,  505 
Galway  (County),  603,  604.  S^  aim 
Harua,  Clifden,  l^t^nsne,  Lettt-r- 
frack,  Onghterard,  Keceja,  Round- 
stone,  Sniddle 
Gangrene  (senile),  rare  in  Lake  District, 

213 
Gardner,  Mr.  F.,  note*  ou  I«amingtou. 

155 
(iarron  T*iwi'r,  549 
Gatitro-inte<ttinnl  disturbances,  prevalence 

at  IVllheli.  320 
Geology  of  Bc-lfast  district,  564  ;  of 
Buncrana,  537  :  of  iMacton  on-Sea, 
87  ;  of  Cork  and  its  neifehN>urlio<id, 
448  ;  of  DnbltD  (City),  389  ;  of  Dor- 
ham.  233  ;  of  Esaex,  S2  ;  of  Felix- 
stowe, 1*1  ;  of  Indand,  388,  383  ;  of 
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0«oIogy — cotU  in  tutU 

Kerry.  488,  469  ;  of  Lake  District, 
202  ;  of  Liii'.'olnshire,  83  ;  of  Greater 
London,  0  ;  of  Oretiter  London,  index 
to  surface  geologies  and  altitudes,  78- 
80  ;  of  Londou  Basin,  0  ;  of  I^udou 
County,  index  to  srirface  R^'ologies  and 
allitndes,  73-SO  ;  of  Mnlveni,  13»  ;  of 
Midland  rountie8,120;  of  Xorfolk,83  ; 
of  Xoi-tliunil>erland,  233  ;  of  Becees 
(CoMUtiinara),  509;  of  Soathwold,  95; 
of  Saffolk,  82 ;  of  Volentia  Island,  47i3 ; 
of  North  Wales,  288  ;  of  South  Wales, 
331-:j33;  of  Wobum  Sands.  160  ;  of 
Vorktiliirp,  233  ;  Si'e  aiso  Soils 

Gipsy  Hill,  Norwood,  S.,  surface  geo- 
IoK>'  iiud  altitude,  77 

GlaiitU  (tuhercnlous  diseaeen  oO.  amount 
of  prevalence  in  Nortlinmherland, 
Durham  and  Vork«hirt',  271  ;  bene- 
fited esjteciallv  at  Felixstowe,  94 

G  ]a«gow,  d  ealu-  rate  from  diarrhoea 
(infantile),  68 

Glenarm,  6fiO  :  sea-batliing  good,  5&0 

Glenbeigh,  487 

Gleubrfiok,  455 

Gleiif^arrifl'.  4(11-467  ;  anosmia  and  de- 
bility rather  prevalent  at,  467;  elimate 
at  it4  Iwst  iu  8[iriug,  465  ;  diphtheria 
mre  at,  467  ;  "  dry  scurvy  "  prevalent 
in  cbildrun  at,  467  ;  eczema  rare  at, 
467  ;  kidnej-  diseases  rare  at,  467  ; 
measles  rare  at,  466  ;  old  ago  preraleut 
at,  466  ;  phthUis  l>encflted  at,  in  some 
rases,  466  ;  re'ipirntory  diseases  rar«  at, 
467;  rhcunuiiism  prevalent  at,  467; 
scarlet  fever  rare  at,  466  ;  skin  dis- 
eases, amount  and  causes  of  prevalence 
of,  467  ;  sore  throat  (eudumic)  absent 
at,  467  ;  sore  throat  (ulcerated),  amount 
of  prflvalenro  of,  467  ;  tonsillitis  preva- 
lent at,  467 

Goitres  (euormous),  rare  in  L^ke  Dis- 
trict, 213 ;  HUialler  ones  common, 
S13 

Qolder's  Green,  N.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  77 

OoDorrha-a,  rare  iu  Lake  Dit^trict.  213 

Goodwick,  370  ;  tubercular eaae^  likely  to 
h^nefit  at,  371 ;  see  alvo  Fishguard 
(district) 

Gorleston  [Great  Yarmoath),  106 

Gosiiel  Oak,  N.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  77 

Gout : 

benelited  by  Oowlawn  Sulphur  Well 
( Lisdoouvarual,  580,  681,  —  at 
Malvern,  144,  —  (jjoasibly)  by 
Shearsby  Spring,  173 


Gout — con/ftHtio/. 

prevalent  at  Tieamington,  I5S 
rare  iu  Lynn  and  Lynn  du«trict,  118 
Gower,  Art  Teninsula  of  Oower 
Gowcrs,  Sir  William,  F.B.S., notes  on  the 
theiajKUtii-al  effects  of  the  climate  of 
Southwold.  94 
Gowlawn  Sulidmr  Well  ( Lisdooararxia). 
analysis  of,  682 ;  chronic  arthritis  bene' 
fited  hy,  691  ;  dyspe|>flia (atonic)  beae- 
fltfHl   by,    580 ;  'effccta  of  alcoholism 
benefited    by,    581  :    gataric    catarrh 
benefited  by,  680  ;   goat  beuefiti-u  by, 
680,  661 ;  aulphurettc*!  hydrogen  in, 
variation  iit  strength  of,  683 
Grand  Junction  Watertrorks  Company^ 

39  ;  source  of  supply,  39 
Grange,     199,     201;      llright's     dis«!«8»~ 
benefltcd  at,  189  :  bronchitis  benefited 
at,  189  ;  climate  of,  217  ;  uerre  excite* 
nunt  benefited  at,  189  ;  minfoll  uble 
of,  209 
Gravel:  Londoneravelareah'.i'' 
»idtince,7l;ofmghergrouii 
of  I/ondon  and  Greater   I. 
vallf>y  gravel    and  sand  i 

County  of  Loudon  and  Greti;      i 
76-77  :    Vfj    aim    Hlftckhi-Hth     KnU, 
"Woolwich  and  Reading  Hed* 
Gravel : 

absent  at  Achill  Island  and  Doo- 
gort,  522 ;  at  Huncrana,  637 ;  at 
Valentia  Island,  4S5 
benefited  at  (pix^uuiably)  Aclilll 
Island  aud  Doog»rt,  622 ;  at 
fork  and  in  neighbourhood,  449 
ammmtof  prevaleuceat  Cheltenllall^] 

150  :  at  Cromer.  110 
pit'valvnt  at  Leamington.  168 
raiv  at  Ardgloss,  663  ;   in  Belfast, 
66.*)  ;   at  Clactoo-on-Sua,  88  ;    at 
Galway,  606  ;    in    Lake  Distriot*^ 
21:^;  at  Malvern,  143  ;  in  Kottk- 
umber]au<i,    Darbaiu   and    York* 
shire,  270;  at  Woburu  i^ands,  162. 
See  aim  Ciilculus 
Great  Yarmouth,  nfr  Yarmouth  (Gnat) 
Green    Lanes,  N.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  77,  80 
Green  Park,nirface  geology  and  altitade, 

7.S  77 
Grecnford,  W.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76,  77 
Greenhill,   Harrow,  N.W.,  surfrce  g»o»j 

logy  and  altitude,  77 
Grecnore,  672-674  ;  rainfall,  675 
Greenaand  (Lo\ter),  district*  in  Oraatar] 

London,  79 
Grueuwicb,  S.K.,   cruda  and  eotnoti^J 
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71  ;  citide  and  corrected 

M  ;      deftth-rftte      from 

B  u  rfac  e    geology    and 


UrMnwidi,  S.E. — rontinual. 
dcAth-ntra  of,  53;  dunt)i>rate  from 
phthisis,  00  ;  surface  gcoliigy  and  alti- 
tude. 75.  79.  80 

Or<wiiwich  (North),  S.E.,  surface  geo- 
logy and  altitude,  7^ 

Grej'stones,  •124  :  diaiiia^  and  water 
ftufiply,  424  ;  rainfall,  i1*t,  420  ;  aea- 
batliiutr  excidleut,  4:^4 

OroomsTMtrt,  fiAS 

Qrove  Vark  (Chi>(\riuk),  20  ;  snrfaoe 
geologj*  and  nltitiidi',  75 

Golf  Stream  :  te/  Ocean  Currents 

Gnnnershiiry,  W.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75 

Gwevdort!,  r.34  ;  climate^  584 

HArKBKiiHiK.  S.W.,  surfnce  geology  and 

altitude,  7f> 
Hackney.  N.E. 
death-rates, 
jththisis,    60 
altitude,  75 
Hackney    Wick,    aurfare    geology    and 

alUtude.  75,  77 
H(ifllr*y  Wood,  N.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  77 
Hieuioptysis : 

iimount  of  jtrevalonee  at  Heaumaris, 
ai6  :  at  Criccieth,  321 ;  in  i^lfaat, 
555  ;  at  Cannnrtlmn,  359  ;  at 
Cromer,  110  ;  in  Ule  of  Man, 
224 
tare  at  Barnionth,  324  ;  at  Run- 
cranu,  537  ;  at  Clacton'Ou-Sea.  S8 ; 
at  Llandudno,  318  ;  in  Northum- 
berland. Oiirhnm  nini  Yorkshire, 
271  :  at  iiliyl.  302;  at  Swansea, 
351  ;  at  Tfiihy.  302 
HainauH  Foreiit,  N.  K,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  75,  77 
Halifax,  meteorological  tables,  2fi6.  283 
Ham,  8.W.,  surface  geology  and   alti- 
tude. 75 
Ham    (Eaat),    E.,    surface  geology  and 

altitude,  75 
Ham  (Wi»t),  £.,   surface  geology  and 

altitodf,  75 
Hammersmith,  W..  as  a  reiddeuee,  89; 
crud»*  and  cnrrectwi  dfath-ratee,  53 ; 
death-rate  from  phthisis,  60  ;  aarfaoe 
gtiology  and  nltitiide,  75,  80 
HampHtea<l,  N.W.,  crude  and  correcteil 
dfalli-rnteii,      53  :      di>atli*rate     froiu 
phthisia.    60 ;     metropolitan     hitalth 
resort.  72  ;  iurface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 77 
Hampstead    Spa    (ancient),    caj'bonated 
chalyl-catn,  43 
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and 


surface     geolog}* 

snrface   geology 


Haiii[Ptou,    W 

altitude,  75 
Hampton   Court,    W, 

ami  altitude  75 
Hft!npton  Wick,  W.,  aarfacc  geology  and 

altitude.  75 
Haitgers  Hill   Purk,  Ealing,  N.W.,  sur- 
face geology  and  altitude,  77 
Hauwell,   N.W.,  luifacu    geology    and 

altitude,  75 
Harelield,    N.W.,   snrface    geology  and 

altitude,  74,  77,  79,  80 
Harlech,  323 
Harlesdcn,   N.W.,  surface  geology  and 

altitmle.  77 
llHiliiigtmi,  N.\V.,  surfnce  geology  and 

altitude.  75 
Harrinjcay   Park,    N.,    snrface    geology 

and  altitude.  77 
HaiTow,    N.  W. ,    snrface   geology    and 

altitude.  77,  79 
HaiTow  Weald.  N.W.,  gurfaoe  geology 

and  altitude,  77 
Hatch-End,     Pinner,     N.W.,     surface 

geology  and  altitude*.  77 
Harell,  Dr.  C.  G.,  notes nuFeliMtowe.  91 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  surfdcc  geology 

and  altitude,  77 
Hay    asthma,     benefited     by     Vatentia 

Islaud.  486 
Hayes  (Kent),  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 75.  79 
Haves  (Middlettex),  aurface  geology  and 

altitude,  75,  80 
Health  (geuenJ)  of  31idlaud   Counties, 
132  ; 
(public),  eril  effect  of  smoke  on,  27 
Heait  diaeaae: 

l>enefite<l    at    Southiiort,    190,— at 

Woburn  Sands,  1(}2 
certain  vniicties  of,  not  l^enefited  by 

Blacki*»ol.  189 
prerabml    in    Kdcn   Valley    (Lake 
District).  199 
Helen's    liny,    558 ;    seabathing    good, 

r>5ts 

Herbert,  Dr.  A.  C,  notes  on  South- 
wold,  94 

Heme  Hill,  S.,  as  a  residence,  68 ; 
Burfaoe  geology  and  altitude,  77 

Hcrsham,  S.W.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75 

He£ton,  W.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 75,  80 

Hicliena,  Dr.  P.  S.,  notes  on  Ronolare 
Sanatorium  and  system  of  treatment 
adopted  there.  630.  531 

Hicks,  Dr.  Phitjj\  notes  on  Leaintng- 
tou,  155 
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High  Beech,  surface  geology  ftnd  alti- 
tnde,  79 

Higliam  Park.  N.E.,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  75,  77 

Highbury,  X.,  surface  g^logy  and 
altitude,  75,  77,  80 

Highgate  metropolitan  health  resort,  72 ; 
surface  geology  and  altitude,  77»  79 

Highwood,  Etisex,  N.E.,  surface  gejlogy 
and  altitude,  74,  77,  79,  80 

Highwood  Hill,  N.W.,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  7  5,  77 

HiUiugtlon,  AV. ,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75 

Hillington  (Norfolk),  meteorological 
observations,  85 

Hills  and  mountains  over  1,000  feet  above 
sea-level  in  Lake  District,  199 

Hither  Green,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  7fl,  77,  80 

Hodsock,  meteorological  tables,  182 

Holbom,  crude  and  correct^  death- 
rates,  53 ;  death<rate  from  phthisis, 
60 

Holland  Park,  W.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  77,  80 

Holloway,  K.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 77 

Holy  Island,  317 

Homerton,  71 

Honor  Oak,  Forest  Hill,  S.K,  surface 
geology  and  altitude,  77 

Hook,  Long  Ditton,  S.W.,  surface 
geology  and  altitude  77 

Hornsea,  268 ;  drainage,  268 ;  water 
supply,  268 

Homsey,  N.,  surface  ^ology  and  alti- 
tude, 77 

Horsenden  Hill,  Harrow,  N,W.,  surface 
geology  and  altitude,  77 

Horton-Smith,  Dr.  P.,  the  climate  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  119-186 

Hospitals  for  isolation  at  Groat  Yar- 
mouth, 108 

Hounslo w,  W. ,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76 

Howth,  404-406 

Hoylake,  191  ;  bronchitis  (chronic),  not 
benefitttd  at,  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  191 

Hughes,  Dr.  Evan,  notes  on  Nevin,  319 

Hughes,  Dr.,  notes  on  Barmouth,  324 

Hull,  meteorological  tables,  256,  284 

Hull,  Prof.  E.  H.,  on  Bama,  607;  on 
geology  of  Recess,  Counemara,  509 

Humidity,  at  Colwyn  Bay,  307 ;  of 
Durham,  244, — in  spring,*  249, — sum- 
mer, 251, — auttman,  253, — winter,  256 ; 
of  Lake  District,   208;    of   Midland 


Humidity' — eontinited. 
Counties,  with  tabic,  127  ;  of  Korth- 
umberland,  244,— in  spring,  249,— 
summer,  251, — autumn,  253, — winter, 
255  ;  of  North  Wales,  290  ;  of  South 
Wales :  effect  of,  on  phthisis,  380  ;  of 
Yorkshire,  244, — in  spring,  249,— 
summer,  261, — autumn,  253, — winter, 
265 

Hunstanton,  112 

Hnrlingham  Park,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76 

Hyde  Park,  surbce  geology  and  ^ti- 
tude,  76.  77 

Hydrogen  sulphide  springs':  Dunkineely, 
533  ;  Kinlnugh,  532 ;  Lisdoonvarna, 
578-585  ;  Lucan,  416 

Hydrography  of  Greater  London,  7 

Hydropathic  Establishment,  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  Blarney,  454 

IcKENHAM,  surface  geology  and  altitade, 

Ilford,  Great,  £.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude*  76,  80 

Ilford,  Little,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76 

niegitimacy,  prevalent  in  I^e  District, 
213 

Inch,  489 

Infection  of  London  water  supply  possible, 
41 

Infectious  diseases  at  Yarmouth  (Great), 
108 

Influenza,  amount  of  prevalence  at  Tra- 
more,  439  ;  death-rate  in  London 
County  (1899),  59 

Inhabitants  of  Lake  District,  201 

Inishcrone,  see  Enniscrone 

Insanity,  prevalent  in  Isle  of  Man,  224, 
—in  Lake  District,  213 

Insomnia,  due  to  overwork,  benefited  at 
Kilmore  Quay,  435 

Invalids,  Blackpool  in  summer  undesir- 
able for,  189  ;  Cleethorpes  unsuitable 
for.  118  ;  MabletlioriVB  unsuitable  for, 
118;  Skegness  unsuitable  for,  118; 
Southend  hardly  suitable  for,  90 ; 
Suttou-on-Sea  unsuitable  for,  118 

Ireland,  381-577  ;  climate,  chief  features, 
384-387  ;  geology,  882,  883  ;  health 
resorts,  classification  of,  387,  388, — 
bracing,  888, — relaxing,  888 ;  minerals, 
383  ;  mineral  springs  of,  383,  57^- 
586.  See  also  Dunkineely,  Kilkee, 
Kiulough,  Leixlip,  JJsdoouvama, 
Lucan,  Mallow  ;  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption  for  Ireland,  428 ;  physicU 
characters  of,  881 
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Iron  an  inffredieut  of  Flitwick  vrater, 
173  :  of  Kilkeo  Si«,  499;  of  LisiK'on 
Sji*,  49ft  ;  of  Liiuuoiivania  Spa,  SBf>~ 
8tf ;  of  Trufriw  springK,  327  ;  of  Tun- 
bri(l|j;o  WcUs  wat^r,  172;  slight  in- 
gredient of  Fooliagli  Spa,  499.  See  alM 
Chalrbvate  springs 

Iiile  of  Dogs,  £.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  75 

U\r.  uf  Man,  222-224  ;  auieiiiia  Iteoefitetl 
in.  224  :  convalescents  beiipfitt'd  by, 
334  ;  iliphtliriin  miv  in,  '224  :  drain* 
tim,  224  ;  liumoptysiH  prevalrni  in, 
224;  insanity  (iievHient  ill,  224;  kiduev 
disease  bcuefated  in,  2i!4  ;  plithiAfs 
prevalent  in,  224;  miiifftU,  223  ;  rheu- 
matnid  arthritis  not  N'ni'Jited  in,  224; 
siinHhine,  223  ;  tuberculoiu  aflectious 
of  liotwa  and  joiutii  benefited  in,  224; 
water  suj>ply,  324.  See  aUo  DoaglaH 
{Isle  of  Man) 

Islewortli,  W'.,  nteteorologic&l  records, 
12 ;  surface  geology  and  nltilude, 
7« 

Islington,  N*,  aa  a  residence,  70  ;  crude 
and  corrected  dfiith-rati.*H,  63;  deaiti* 
nxr  from  phthisis,  60 ;  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  76,  77 

Islington  Sjui  (ancient),  chalybeate,  42, 
43 

Ja(  k'w    Htu..    Epping,    N.E.,    surface 

^ology  and  altitude,  78,  79 
Joints  (tnborcnlons  diseases  oO: 

amount   of   prevalence    in    Xorth- 
ninberland,    Durliam   and   York- 
shire, 271 
benefited  in  Isle  of  Man,  224  ;  at 
Felixstoxre.  94 

Kblt.T.  Dr.  J.  B.,  notes  on  Drogheda,  575 
KflBDpton   Park,    S.W.,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  76 
Kendal,  219 ;  drainage  and  water  supply, 

220  :   inortality  Ubles.  221 ;   meteor- 
ological tAbles,  221 
Kenilwortli,  meteorological  tables,  157, 

158 
Keumore,  469,  470 
Kenntngtun.    3.,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  76 
Kensal  Greun,    N.W.,   surface    geology 

and  altitude,  78 
Keosal  Rise,  K.W.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  76 
Kensington,    W.,   as    a   residence,    70 ; 

crude  and  corrected  death-rates,  53  ; 

deatlirate   from    phthisis,    60  ;    some 

distrietB    favourable    to  rbeaniatiaQi, 


Kensington,  W. — MtUiutuii. 

71  ;  surface  geology  and  altitude,  76, 
80  ;  Tarioiw  climates  of,  70 

Kensington  (South),  bronchial  afloctious 
benrhted  at,  72 

Kent,  mortality  from  all  causes,  63 ; 
from  cancer,  63 ;  from  diseaoes  of 
circulatory  system,  64, — of  digestive 
system,  64, — of  nei-vous  system,  65,— 
of  respiratoiT  svsteni,  64, — of  urinary 
system,  64  ;  from  phthisis,  64 

Kent  Watcrwurks  Company,  39;  soureo 
of  supply,  39 

Keutiuli  Town,  X.,  as  a  residence,  70; 
Burfst-e  gtfology  and  altitude,  78 

Kenton  Harrow,  X.  W.,  surface  geology 
nnd  altitude,  78 

Kerry  (County),  467-469  ;  geology,  46ft, 
469 ;  rainfall  in  extreme  south-west 
district,  494.  £«^a/M  AnaseanI,  llally- 
iunion,  Cnhirciveen,  Cara^h  LakSi 
Dingle,  Glmd)ei^h,  Inch,  Kenmare, 
Killoniev^  ParknaBilla,ValeutiB  Island, 
AVaterville 

Kershaw,  Dr.,  notes  on  Aberdovey,  325 

Ke»tnn,  S.K.,  surface  geology*  and  alti- 
tude, 74,  79,  80 

Kcw,    sunshine     table.;*,     176 ;     surface 

Ssology  and  altitude,  76 
brooke,   S.K,   surfaoe  geology  and 
altitude,  78,  79 
Kidney  (disesfuu): 

benefited  at  CUftou,  153  ;  in  Isie 
of  Man,  2-24  ;  at  St.  Ann's  and 
Lvthani,  190  ;  at  Tenby,  363:  at 
West  Kirhy,  191  ;  at  Weybridge, 
72  ;  at  Woking,  72 
not  bcneHteJ  at  Blackpool.  189  ;  at 
Clacton-on-Sea,  89 ;  at  Noith- 
uroberland,  Durham  and  Vork- 
sliire  coast  resorts,  275 
amount  of  prevalence  at  Aboryst- 
with,  378  ;  at  Beaumariii,  316  ;  at 
BunciYina.  537  ;  at  Cardifl*,  343 ; 
at  Carmai'then,  360;  at  Colwyn 
Hay,  308  ;  in  Cork  and  neighliour- 
hood,  451  ;  at  Criccieth,  321  ;  in 
Finhgnai-d  di-iirict.  :»71.  372;  at 
Crleiigariiff,  467  :  in  Lake  District, 
212 ;  at  Llandnduo,  312 :  at 
Malahide,  407  ;  at  The  Mumblrf), 
355 ;  in  NorthumberUnd,  Durham 
and  Yorkshii-e,  275;  at  Pwllheli, 
320;  at  St.  Davi.l's.  368;  at 
Southwold,  99  ;  at  Swansea,  352  ; 
at  Tenby.  362  ;  at  Tntmore,  439 
Kilburn,  N.  W,,  us  u  residence.  70  ;  sur- 

fot-e  geology  and  altitude,  7S 
Kilburn  Spa  (ancient),  43 
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Kildare  (County),  see  Currsgh  of  Kildare 

Kildare  (Town),  417 

Kilkee,  498,  499 

Kilkee  Spa  (iron,  salts  of  sodiain  and 
magnesium,  and  carbonic  acid),  499 

KUkeel.  56S 

EilUU.  524 

Killarney,  492-404  ;  climate  of,  492 ; 
cloud,  amount  of,  494  ;  rain&U  of, 
493,  494 :  temporatura  of,  493 

Killiney  and  Bally  brack,  414  ;  lainfell 
table  (KiUiney),  415 

Eillough,  562 

Killybegs,  533;  climate  of,  533;  sea-bath- 
ing good,  S33 

Kilmore  Quay,  436  ;  convalescents  bene- 
fited at,  435 ;  epidemic  diseases  rare 
at,  435  ;  phthisis  benefited  at,  435  ; 
stramous  cases  benefited  at,  435  ; 
sufferers  from  overwork  and  insomnia 
benefited  at,  435  ;  water  supply  of, 
435 

Eilrush,  498 

King's  County,  see  Parsonstown 

King's  Cross  (London)  as  a  residential 
district,  70 

Kingsbury,  surface  geology  and  alti* 
tude,  76,  78, 

Kingsland,  K.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76 

KingstoU'On-Thames,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  76 

Kingstown,  409-413 ;  climate  and 
meteorology,  410 ;  death-rate,  413  ; 
water  supply,  413 

Kinkead,  Dr.  K.  J.,  notes  on  Galway  and 
Salthill.  505 

Kiulough,  hydrogen  sulphide  spring,  632 

Einsale,  459 

Kirkby  Stephen,  219 

Kirkley  (Lowestoft),  100 

Knight's  Hill,  Dulwich,  S. ,  surface 
geology  and  altitude,  80 

Knightsbridge,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76,  78 

Knotts    Green   (Walthamstow),   surface 

geology  and  altitude,  76,  78 
KnowUng,  Dr.,  notes  on  Tenby,  362 
Knox,  Dr.  Alexander,  on  climate  of  Dun- 
quin,  490,  491  ;  on  Kilkee,   498  ;  on 
mineral  springs  in  vicinity  of  Kilkee, 
499 

Ladywell,  8.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  80 

Lahinch,  500 

Lake  District,  105-229 ;  albuminuria 
(chronic),  rare,  212  ;  alcoholism  preva- 
lent,  213;    anaemia  prevalent,   211; 


Lake  District — eoniinued. 
aneurysm  very  rare,  21S ;  artmes 
(rigid  calcareous)  rare,  213 ;  asthma 
not  benefited  in,  21 7, — prevalent,  212; 
bronchitis  prevalent,  212 ;  calcnli 
(biliary)  common,  213 ;  calcnli 
(nrinary)  rare,  212  ;  catarrh  prevalent, 

212  ;  climate,  general  descnption  of, 
204  ;  coast-line,  200.  See  also  Amside, 
Grsnge,  St,  Bees,  Seascale,  Silloth  ; 
death-rate,  214-216 ;  debility  preva- 
lent, 211  ;  definition  of  district,  196; 
delirium  tremens,  amount  of  preva- 
lence,  213;  dental  caries  prevent, 

213  ;  diphtheria  absent  (except  in 
towns),  213;  drainage,  211;  dropsy 
(acute  renal)  rare,  212  ;  eczema, 
amount  of  pi-evaleuce,  212  ;  gangrene 
(senile)  rare,  213 :  geology,  202; 
goitres  (enormous)  rare,  213  ;  goitres 
(slight)  common,  213  ;  gonorrhoea 
rare,  213 ;  gravel  rare,  212 ;  high 
lands  on  south-east  side,  219 ;  see 
Kirkby  Stephen  ;  humidity,  208 ; 
illegitimacy  prevalent,  213  ;  inhabit- 
ants, 201 ;  msanity  prevalent,  213 ; 
kidney  (granular),  amount  of  prera* 
lence,  212 ;  lakes  and  rivers,  197 ; 
malaria  absent  (almost),  213  ;  meteor- 
ology, 203 ;  minerals  obtained  in,  200 ; 
mortality  in,  213;  mountains  and  hills 
over  1,000  feet  above  sea-level,  199  ; 
neuralgia  prevalent  (generally)  in,  212 ; 
old  age  m,  213  ;  osteo-arthritis  not 
benefited  in,  217  ;  phthisis,  amount  of 
prevalence  in,  211,  212 ;  pleurisy 
rare  in,  212 ;  pneumonia,  amount 
of  prevalence  in,  212 ;  puerperal 
fever  prevalent  in,  216  ;  rainfall,  205  ; 
rheumatism  (acute)  rare  (generally), 
212 ;  rheumatoid  arthritis  prevalent, 
212  ;  scarlet  fever,  amount  of  preva- 
lence   of,  213 ;    scrofula,   amount  of 

Srevalence  of,  211  ;  sore    throat  (en- 
emic)  fairly  prevalent,  213  ;  syphilis 
absent  in  countiy  districts,  213 ;  tuber- 
culous diseases,  amount  of  prevalence 
in,  211  ;  typhoid  fever  absent  except 
in  towns,  213  ;  vegetation,  208  ;  water 
supply  aud  sanitation,  211.     See  also 
Cnmbierland  ;  Eden  Valley  (Lake  Dis- 
trict) ;  Fumess  district  of  Lancashire ; 
Westmorland ;  Windermere 
Lakes  and  rivers  of  Lake  District,  197 
Lambeth,  S.,  crude  and  corrected  death- 
rates,  63 ;    death-rate  from   phthisis, 
60 ;  surface  geology  aud  altitude,  75,  76 
Lambeth    Waterworks    Company,    39 ; 
source  of  supply  of,  39 
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Lamlwth  Wells  (aucieat),  saUne  purga- 
tive, 43 

Lambounie,  X.E.,  surface  gvology  and 
altitude,  74,  78,  79 

I^ncasliire,  climate  uf,  1B7-191  ;  attaUo 
Blackpool,  Fleetwood,  Granger,  Ly- 
thain,  Morecombe,  St.  Aiiiic'a,  Soatu- 
iKHt  ;  ui«toorolog)',  187,  1S8  ;  -■«(«  aUo 
Fiinif»^  district  of  lAncafihire 

Lfujgdun  Ilil),  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 78,  71» 

LangUud  Bay,  356 

Larue,  1*IA. 

Lavender  Hill,  S.VT.,  surface  geologj' 
aud  altitude,  76 

I^ytun-n,  :i77  :  cliuiate,  ri77  ;  drainage, 
677  ;  sta-bnthiug,  l*!'  ;  summer  ruiort 
for  childrt-n,  577  ;  walrr  supply,  677 

Lasams- Barlow,  Dr.  \V.  S.,  tliu  climato 
of  Nortli  umber  laud,  Durham  and 
Yorkshii-P.  230-285 

Lea :  pollution  of  river  X^ea  by  Mwage, 
41 ,  48,  ;.0 

Lfia  Valley,  N.  and  K.E.,  surface 
geolofQ-  aud  aUitudo,  76 

Leamington,  156-169 ;  aged  subjects 
beDetit<^d  at,  169  ;  uuiemia,  amount  of 
prevalenee  at,  168  ;  a»>thma  rare,  at, 
i5B ;  bronchitis  prevalent  nt,  168; 
calculus  ^vesical)  almotit  absent  at, 
166  ;  caiorrhs  jirevalent  at,  158 ; 
climate  of,  168  ;  debility,  amount  of 
prevalence  nt,  ir>8  ;  dcliciite  and 
neurotic  |>ntieuU  benefited  at,  169; 
diphtheria  very  rare  at,  158  ;  drainnge 
of,  166 ;  malaria  absent  at,  168 ; 
meteoroln/n'  of,  166-168  ;  meteor- 
ological tultles,  167  :  neuralgia  preva- 
lent at,  168  ;  phthifiis  rarv  at,  168  ; 
plruriM',  amount  of  prevalence  at, 
16S  :  piieumouia  (lobar),  rare  at,  168  ; 
rheumatism  (ncute)  rare  at,  168; 
(muscular)  prevalent  at,  158  ;  ycarlet 
fever,  amount  of  prevalence  at,  158  ; 
akin  atfectiona  rare  at,  168  :  tuber- 
cular tUwjisea  rare  at,  168;  typhoid 
fever  very  rare  at,  158  ;  water  HUpply 
of.  150 

Lee,  rrud<>  and  corrected  death-rates,  63  ; 
deuth'rate  from  phthisis,  GO  ;  anrfoce 
geology  and  altitude,  79,  SO 

Lee,  Dr.  Philip  G.,  notes  ou  Cork,  447 

Leech,  Dr.  D.  J.,  the  climate  of  North 
Wales,  286-828 

Leenauc,  513 

Leicester,  sunshine  tables,  175 

Leixlip.Si»a,  416 

Letchmore  Heath,  K. W.,  surface  geo* 
logy  and  altitude,  74 


Letterfrack.  512.  513 

Letters,  Dr.  Patrick,  notes  on  Vsleutia 
Ishind,  474  487 

Leacocythaemia,  prevalence  at  Cardiff, 
341 

Lewialiam,  S.E.,  crude  and  corrected 
doath-rates.  63 :  death  -  rate  from 
phthisis,  60 :  surface  geology  and 
altitmie,  74,  76,  78,  80 

Leybtjurtie,  surfaue  geology  aud  altitude, 
'6,  79 

Leyton,  N.K.,  surface  geology  aud  alti- 
tude, 76 

Lrytou  (Low),  surface  geolog>'  and  alti- 
tude, 76 

Lcytonstone,  N.R.,  surface  geologj'  and 
altitude,  76,  78 

Life,  annual  gain  or  loss  shown  by  Lon- 
don Lift'  Tobies,  66 

Limehout*e,  crude  and  corrected  death- 
ntfs,  63  ;  death -rate  from  phthisis,  60 ; 
surface  geology  and  altitude,  70 

Limerick  (City),  495,  496 

Liucoluahire;  ffeen/wCleethorpes,  Mablo* 
thorpc,  Skegness,  Sutton  •  on  -  Sea  ; 
general  physical  characters  nnd  geology 
of,  98,  84 

LiSileen  S|ui,  499 

Lisdoonvnrua,  health-giving  summer  and 
autumn  residence,  681 

Lisdoonvarua  mineral  springb,  196,  601, 
578-688  ;  chemical  composition  of, 
681-686  ;  therai>outi<:al  action  of,  .'>31  : 
AYd^GowIawu  Sulphur  Well,  Rath- 
bawn  Chalybeate  Well.  RathUwn 
"  Magnesia  ^'  Wall,  Twin  Sulphur  Well 

Lismore,  444 

Littlejohn.  Dr.  H.,  ou  preventioD  of 
smoke,  30 

Llanbcdr,  S23 

Llanbedrog,  321 

Llandudno,    asthuui    benefited    at,  313  ; 
bmuchitiN,  catarrh,  pneumonia  rare  at, 
312  ;  climate  of,  as  affected  by  moan- 
tains,  SOP,  310  ;  convaleacentB  bene- 
fited at,  313  ;  diarrhoea  rare  at,  818 ; 
diphtheria  rare  ut,  313  ;  drainage  and 
water  supply  of,  312  ;  eczema  rare  at, 
31S;  hnmoptysis  rareat,  313  ;  kidney 
diaetisefl,  araountof  pruvaleuceat,312 
meteorological    tables    of,    292,    311 
phthisis  benefited  at,  313,— rare    at 
312  ;  rain£kll  of,  2S9.  311.  312  ;  rbeu 
mnti.sm   and   arthritis  rare    at,    312 
scarlet  fever  rare  at,  313  ;  seabathing 
at.  313  :  mbMa  of,  312  ;  sunshine  in 
winter  at,  314 

Llaudulas,  drainage^  808  ;  water  snpply, 
304 
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^^^^H           LUnoUy  dittrict. 

London  (Central)- niit/itiiMl. 

^^^^^B           Llanfairfechan,   cUmate  as  nffectctl    Uy 

advantage*.  66.  67  ;  oUinate,  66,  67 ; 

^^^^^^B                aspect  Aiid  wiiidH,  .315  ;  n  winter  aim 

«<■  tiho  under  local  uamea 

^^^^^^K               flunimcr  rcHort, 

I^udou  (City  oO.  crude  and  corrected 

^^^^^B           LlangoUvu,  drainage  and  water  >mp])Iy, 

death  •  rates.     53 ;     death-rate    frxm 

^^^^^^B               32fl  ;  convaleKceiicp  promot«il  on   the 

phthisis  60 

^^^^^H               hills  ai-ound,  326 

Loudon   (County  of),    1-80;     Bltitndr: 

^^^^H           UeyiJ    Feniiifiula,    289.  318.    319 ;    *w 

index    to    surface    giKiIogie*  and 

^^^^^1              alio    Abcr:M)ch,    Llanbedrog,    Iferio, 

altitudes.  73-^0  ;  nrtificisl   clur* 

^^^H 

acten  of,  3 

^^^^H           Liuyd,  Dr.,  i)ot«a  on  Rannotith,  296,  324 

death-rate,     comparative,     in     the 

^^^^H           Uoyd,  Dr.  £yton,  notes  on  Rliyl,  S97, 

several  sanitary  disLrit^ta,  32,  53 ; 

^^^H               296, 

cnide   an<l    corppcted,     63 ;    from 

^^^^^H           Loam,  400  Brickearih. 

bronchitis,  1899,  59 :  f rom  canew. 

^^^^H            Lock,  Mr.  J.  G..  nutc-^  on  Tenbj.  342 

1851-1899,  continaon«(  iiicrv«aa*r. 

^^^^^H           London 

69  ;  from  cholpm  <  EnffUah).  1899, 

^^^^^1                   air  of,   20  ;    carbonic  acid   in,   24 ; 

59  ;  fmni  diarrluvaand  dv»--'ntrTT, 

^^^^^B                      coTnnoflitinn  and  impuntJM  of,  20  ; 

^^^^^^1                      loca  ditrereni^e  in  iHitnty  of,  22 

1899,68;  fioniditvr'      -■   '    '     ., ' 

1899,59;  from  di 

^^^^^B                  amount  of  coal  ooDnimied  in  L.ondon 

1899,  5S;  from  .1  .           .     .          '. 

^^^^^B                     comiAfod  with  that  used  iu  Bhef- 

57;     from   influenza,    1P99,    59; 

^^^H                                30 

from    measles,    1899.     57 :     frvm 

^^^^^B                  baths  and  woshhouwa  in,  43.  45 

ph  thihia.     60,  — decrcaaing     mor- 

^^^^^B                   drelnage  of,    44,    46-51  ;    nee   nlso 

Ittlity   from,    59-61  ;   from  pneu- 

^^^^^B                      Mow,  Sewers  and  .Seweraf;e 

nionia,    1899.    59;    from   scarlei^H 

^^^^B                 diyneiH  (relative)  of.  19 

fever,  1899,  57  ;  from  &mall-pox,^^| 

^^^^^B                  tnit,»  in,  26,  S7  ;  decline  of,  31 ;  fonn- 

1899,  57 ;  from  typhoid  fev^^^B 
1S99.  58  ;  from  typhus  fever  i^^H 
1H99,  57  ;  from  wbooping-ooogl^^^H 
1899,  57;  general  and  infantit^^H 

^^^^^B                      ation  oft  influenced  by  teiniieratnre 

^^^^^B                      and  radiation,  35  ;  "  ground  fog," 

^^^^B                      33,  34  ;  "  liigli  fog,"  vertical  tiro- 
^^^^^^H                      daction  of,  34  ;  mode  of  proaac- 

com^iared  with  those  of  ^^'^'iVM^H 
Citpitals,  and  other  towns  in  tm 

^^^^^H                      lion    of,    8S~36  ;     relative    local 

^^^^H                    prevalence  of. 

United    Kingdom,    55 :    reUtiv« 

^^^^^H                ffinvel   arva,   healthy  as  rcmdence, 

increase  and  deoreoM  of,  at  rariuus 

^^^^^^B                  tnist  in,  diinintahed  by  building,  33 

agea,  55 
gt;oloKy  :  in<lex  of  sur&ce  geolofpea 

^^^^^^M                   rain,  iinpuritiM  in,  23 

and  altitudes,  73-80 

^^^^^^^                  sewere  and  wwerago  of,  44,  46-51  ; 

health  resorU  within,  72  :   BUck- 

^^^^^B                      amount  dealt  with  yearly  and  cost 

henth,    72;    CYouch     Bud.     72; 

^^^^^B                       of,  60 ;  defects  iu  syatem  and  reino- 

Uamistead,    72 ;   Hi^gmte.   73  ; 

^^^^^B                      die*     pro]MMed,     47  ;     extensiou 

Norwood   (Upper),    72  ;    Putnev, 

^^^^^B                      propoaed,    46,    47  ;     quffttiou    of 

72 ;  Sydenham,  72 

^^^^^r                     Kewase  disposal  iu  suburban  areaa, 

malaria,  61  ;  question  whether  still  ^^ 

^K 

endemic,  61-53                                   ^^H 

^H                          smoke  of,  26,  28 

mortality,  51-54  ;  from  a]l  caasfl^^^B 

^^B                            SjMiK,  ancient,  of,  42,  48 

03  :    fit»m  faiicer,  68  :  from    di*-  ^^1 

^^B                          auuahiuc  in,  17 

eases  of  circulatory  system,  64,—         J 

^^Hji                           tenipcmture   of,  hotter  in  summer 

of  digestive  system,  64,~-of  nrrv>_^^J 

^^H                               .ind  ]vm  rnld  in  winter   than  in 

nus    system,    65. — of  rrapiratof^^^B 

^^B                               Midland  Coiiulies,  129,  131 

systein,    64.— of  urioarr  systen^^^H 

^^H                           Water  CompAnira,  38,    89  ;    source 

64  ;  of  districU  severmlly.  5*2,  UJ^^I 

^^B                               of  supply.  39 

from    phthisis,  64  ;    and    dsatll^^^l 

^^H                           water  supply  of,  37-40 ;  danger  of 

rate.  51-54                                                1 

^^H                               water  famine,  42  :   dangers  con- 

(Greater),    altitudes,     7 :    index     to        J 

^^B                               nectfd  with,  41  :  defects  in,  41  ; 

surfoce    geologies  and   altttoda^L^J 

^^H                               depletion   of  rivers  due   to,    41  ; 

j^H 

^^H                               jHituible  imjfurity  of,  41  ;  possible 
^^H                               tnfrclion  of,  41 

climatiitogy,     srtiflcial     modiiyio^^^B 

inHuenr«s,     9 ;     general,     ^SO^^H 

^^H                   London   (Central)  as  a  residence,   66 ; 

natural  climate  of,  9                    ^^H 
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London  (Greater) — emUinwul, 
(leBnition  of  area,  5 
geology,  general,  6 ;    imlt'x  uf  Hur- 
face  geolof^es  and  altitudes,  73-80 
hydnigraphy,  7 
meteorolo^caldatit  14,  15;  meteor* 

ology  of,  liberal,  9-20 
Bur&ue  configuratioD,  7 
(aubtirban),  am  nnder  local  onuiea 

London  Baain,  goology  of,  6 

London  cUy,  *f<  Clay 

London  Colney,  N.W.,  anrfoce  geology 
aud  altitude,  74,  79 

London  distnct,  soils  and  anbaoils  of, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Woo^lnardon,  2 

London  Fields,  N.E.,  surfuce  geology 
and  altitude.  76 

Loudon  Jjil<^  Tables,  ase  in  showing 
annual  gain  or  loim  of  Ufo,  55 

"  Loudon  Sj«,"  -43 

Long  Ditton ,  S.  W. ,  aurfaco  geology 
and  altitndv,  78 

Lord,  Dr.,  notes  on  Colwyn,  292,  203, 
305.  307 

Lordship  Lane,  Sydeidiam,  S.E.,  aurlace 
geoloj^  and  altitude.  78 

Iiordslni)  I'aik,  S.E.,  aurface  geology 
and  altitudp,  78 

LoughborouKH  (Leitiesteraliire),  moleor- 
ologicnl  t*iM'^s,  185 

Longnhurougli  Tark,  d.,  8ar)'ace  geology 
Mnd  altltudu,  7B 

Loiigbiim,  N.E..  surface  geology  and 
nltitiido,  78.  79 

Ijonisburgh,  514 

Louth  (County),  tee  Carliugford,  Clogher, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Greenoie,  Oiiioath 

Lowestoft,  100-105;  aoflemia  ItfiieAted 
at,  106;  ann>mia  rare  at,  105;  chief 
eanses  of  death  at,  105  ;  dinlithoria, 
amonntof provalenceat,  104  ;  araina^'', 
lots  :  meaalets,  amaunt  of  prevalence 
at,  103  ;  metoorologicnl  obacnrationa, 
86,  100,  101  ;  phthiais  (early)  bone- 
Dted  at  certain  seasons,  106  ;  aunshino 
at,  101  ;  typhoid  fover,  amount  of 
prevalence  at,  104  ;  water  supply,  101  ; 
wind*tpreTnlcnt  at,  101 

Lntvin,  414  ;  sulphur  siia  at,  416 

Lucas,  Cbarles,  on  Lifidoonraraa  mineral 
springid,  579 

Luogate  HiU,  au  ancient  health  re- 
sort, 1 

Lung  (diaeases),  Me  Asthma,  Bronchiti'j, 
Phthisis,  Pleurisy,  Fn<.muiuuia 

Lynn  (I.ynn  Regis  or  King'ti  Lynn)  and 
district.  112-118;  aoiemia  pr«va]ent 
in,  118  ;  calcnloSj  ar«*as  of  preralence 
and  Don-prevalence  in,  115  ;  gout  not 


Ly  n  n — cnn/  in  nc^, 

common.  118  ;  malaria  rare  in,  118; 
phthisis  pi^valent,  114  ;  water  supply, 
113,  114  ;  see  aim)  Marshland 
Lytham,  190  ;  suitable  for  chronic  kidoojr 
and  pulmonary  discasea,  190 

Mablkthorpe,     118  ;    uuauitablo    for 

in%'a1idn,  118 
Macclf^fit'ld,  nR'toorological  tables,  181 
MacConiiskey,   Dr.  A.  \V,  S.,  notaa  on 

Ardglaas,  562 
McDougall  and  Roscoe  on  carbonic  acid 

in  Manoheflter  air,  25 
Moguire,     Dr.    ilobert,    the    climats   of 

Lnncaahire,  187-191 
Maida  Vale,  N.W.,  as  a  reaidenoe,  70; 

surface  geology  and  altitudfi,  78 
Malahide,  404  ;  drainage,  407  ;  kidney 
dlAeusen    rare    at,    40?  ;    rhenmatiam 
rare  at,  407  ;  water  supply,  407 
Malaria  : 

ahiiMit  at  Achill  Island  and  Dnogort, 
fi'JS  ;  in  Brlfaat,  555  ;  at  (*ii>iner, 
110  ;  at  Felixstowe.  93  ;  at  Oflb 
way,  506  ;  at  I^aininfftoii.  168  ; 
in  Korthumberland,  Durham  and 
Vorkiiliin!,  272  ;  at  Swansea,  352  ; 
in  Valentia  Islaud,  485 ;  at  Wo- 
hum  Sands,  182  ;  (almost)  in 
Lake  Dislriot,  213 
decreasing  in  Fishguard  district,  373 
disappearaoce    (recent)     in     Nurth 

Wales,  397,  322 
occBAinnal  occurrence  of,  at  Ckrmar- 
theu,  360 ;  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  89  ; 
in  Cork  and  neighbourhood,  451  ; 
in  Lynn  and  Lyun  district,  118  ; 
at  The  Mumbles.  365 
i^uestion  of  present  endemicity   in 

Loudon,  61-64 
relapses  induced  at  Suuthwnld,  99 
Maiden,     S.  W.,     surface    geology    and 

altitude,  78 
Malin  Head,  meteorological  table,  630 
Mallaranny,  617  ;  suggested  as  a  winter 
resort  for  eaaas  of  chronio  bronchitis 
or  phthisis,  618 
Malldiaeth,  318 

Mallow,  453 ;  baths  and  apa-honse  erected 
at  Mallow  in  eighteenth  century  by 
SirDenluim  Xorreys,  453  ;  snb'thernial 
spring  at,  453 
MalTem  (Creat),  adenoids  beneiited  at, 
143, — rar«  at,  143;  aniemia  benefited 
at,  143  ;  asthma  benefited  at,  143, 
144, — rare  at,  143  ;  brine-baths  ob- 
tainable by  importation  of  Droitwich 
brine,  141  ;  bronchitis  (chronic)  rare 
BB 
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Malvern  (Great) — conlinued, 
Ktf  143  ;  calcalus  rare  at,  143 ;  catarrhs 
benefited  at,  143, — rare  at,  143;  de- 
bility benefited  at,  144 ;  definition 
and  physical  character  of  district,  188  ; 
drainage  of,  142  ;  enlarged  tonsils 
benefited  at,  143 ;  epidemic  diseases 
rare  at,  143  ;  geology,  139  ;  gout  bene- 
fited at,  144 ;  gravel  rare  at,  143  ; 
meteorological  tables,  140,  141 ; 
meteorology  of,  140-1 42 ;  neuralgia 
rare  at,  143;  osteo-arthritis  benefited 
at,  144, — rare  at,  143 ;  phthisis  rare 
at,  143  ;  pleorisy  rare  at,  143 ;  pneu- 
monia rare  at,  143 ;  renal  dropsy 
(acute)  rare  at,  143;  rheamatism  bene- 
fited  at,  143,  144  ;  rheumatism  (acute) 
rare  ftt,  143  ;  scrofula  rare  at,  143 ; 
skin  diseases  rare  at,  143  ;  tonsils 
(enlarged)  rare  at,  143  ;  tuberculous 
diseases  benefited  at,  143,  144, — rare 
at,  143;  water  supply,  142;  wind- 
exposure,  139 
Malvern  (North),  see  Malvern  (Great) 
Malvern  (West),  139 
Malvern  Link,  see  Malvern  (Great) 
Malverji  Spriiigs,  contain  only  traces  of 

mineral  ingredients,  144 
Malvern  Wells,  see  Malvern  (Great) 
Manchester  air,  carbonic  acid  in,  25 
Manchester  and  Salford,  air  of,  22 
Manor  Park  (Essex),  £.,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  76 
Marlborough,  meteorological  tables,  177, 

178 
Marshland,  see  Alluvium 
Marshland  (Lynn  district),  calculus  very 
rare  in,  115  ;  calculus,  rarity  of,  con- 
nected with  abundance  of  salt  in  water 
supply,  115,  117  ;  water  supply,  113, 
114, — impregnated  with  salt,  113 
Martin,  Dr.  J.  C,  notes  on  Portmsh,  644 
Marylebone,   surlace  geology    and  alti- 
tude, 76 
Massage,  Valentine  Greatorex  an  early 

exponent  of,  444 
Matlock,  climate  relaxing,  170 
Mayfair,  surface  geology  and  altitude,  76 
Mayo  (County).  <9«Achill  Island,  Ballina, 
BelmuUet,      Clare      Island,      Croufh 
Patrick,  Doogort,  Louisburgh,  Malla- 
ranny,  Newport,  Weatport 
Maze  Hill,    S.E.,   surface  geology   and 

altitude,  79,  80 
Measles: 

death-rate  in  London  County,  1899, 

57, — in  Midland  Counties,  134 

serious  epidemic   of,   at  Lowestoft, 

103,— «t  Valentia  Island,  486 


Meath  (County),  see  Laytown 

Meathop  (near  Grange),  open-air  sanato- 
rium at,  217 

Medicinal  springs  of  Midland  Couutiet, 
Me  FlitwicfcChalybeate  water;  Shearsbj 
Spring  ;  see  also  Mineral  Springs 

Menai  Straits,  mild  in  winter,  out  exposed 
to  cold  damp  winds,  816 

Merrion,  409 

Merton,  S.W.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76,  78, 

Meteorological  data  of  Greater  London, 
14.  15 

Meteorological  tablcK,  Aberystwith,  S75 ; 
Alnwick.  256,  277  ;  Alston,  225 ; 
Apsley  Guise,  160,  161  ;  Ayagarth, 
256,  280  ;  BelmuUet  (Co.  Mayo),  519  ; 
Helper,  169  ;  Blackpool,  193  ;  Bolton, 
194  ;  Bradford,  256.  282  ;  Buivhill, 
183;    Buxton,  167,  168;   Cambridge, 

186,  Carditf,  341  ;  Carmarthen,  358, 
369  ;  Cheadle,  179, 180  ;  Cheltenham, 
147,  148  ;  Colwyu  Bay,  305,  306,  307 ; 
Cramlington,  256,  278  ;  Donaghadee, 
669  ;  Enniskerry,  422,  423  ;  Fincbley, 
12;  Halifax,  256,  283  ;  Uillington,85; 
Uodsock,  182  ;  Hull,  256.  284  ;  Isle- 
worth.  13 ;  Kendal,  221  ;  Eenilworth, 
157,  168  ;  Leamington,  157  ;  Llan- 
dudno, 292,  311  ;  Loughborough,  185  ; 
Lowestoft,  85,  100,  101 ;  Macclesfield, 
181 ;  Malin  Head,  639  ;  Malvern,  140, 
141  ;  Marlborough,  177, 178  ;  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption  for  Ireland, 
429  ;  Newton-Reigny,  226  ;  Old  Street 
(London),  10;  Oxfonl,  185  :  Parsons- 
town  (King's  County),  418  ;  Regent's 
Park  (London),  11,  16;  Rhyl,  302; 
Roche's  Point  (Cork  Harbour),  457  ; 
Ross,  184  ;  Rounton,  256,  279  ;  St 
Ann's  Head,  364 ;  St.  David's,  366, 
367  ;  St.  Michael- on -Wyre,  192; 
Scaleby,  227  ;  Scarborough,  256,  281  j 
Seathwaite,  228 ;  Somerleyton,  86 ; 
Sonthwold,  96,  97;  Stapleton,  229; 
TJsfaaw,  256,  285  ;  Valentia  IsUnd, 
483 

Meteorology  of  Balbriggan,  408 ;  of 
Buxton,  166 ;  of  Cheltenham,  146- 
149  ;  of  Clacton-on-Sea,  87;  of  Cork, 
449 ;  of  Cromer,  109 ;  of  Dublin, 
390-396;  of  East  Coast,  84-86;  of 
Felixstowe,  02  ;  of  Kingstown,  410 ; 
of  Lake  District,  203  ;  of  Lancashire, 

187,  188;  of  Leamington,  156-158; 
of  Greater  London,  9-20  ;  of  Malvern, 
140-142  ;  of  Midland  Counties,  121- 
132 ;  of  Skerries,  408 ;  of  Ushaw,  263 ; 
of  Valentia  Island,   477  ;   of  North 
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Wales,  289 ;  of  South  Wales.  335-337  : 
of  Wobnrn  SanOs,  IttO  ;  of  lireat  Yar- 
raoQlli,  106-108.  Sm  aho  Mct«oro- 
loftical  Tables 

Uit)dlas«x,  County,  1-80;  morUlity. 
from  all  cauws,  03 ;  from  cancer,  63, 
— diseaMa  of  circulatory  xyatam,  64, — 
of  digestive  system,  64, — of  nervous 

r'«m,  65, — from  phthiiis,  64, — fri»ra 
aaea  of  respiratory  9yst«m,  64. — of 
urinary  lyktom,  64.  «S'«tf  Kiuchloy, 
laleworth 

Uiddletwx  Oouvalesoeut  Home,  CUctoU' 
on-Sea,  89 

Midland  Counties.  119-186 ;  olimato, 
table  showing  cliief  points  of  interest, 
130;  cloud,  amount  of.  124,— tnble  of 
amount.  l'i&  ;  configuration  of  district, 
119;  doath-ratt?,  generally  tow  except 
in  manufacturin;;  counties,  132  ;  tee 
Cheshire.  NottinnhamshirB,  Staffonl* 
shire,  Warwickshire,  — from  cancer, 
135.  136, — from  diarrhoea.  134, — from 
measles,  134. —from  iththLsis.  134,  135, 
— from  puerpei-al  fever,  131, — from 
typhoid  fever,  134, — from  whooping- 
coogb,  134;  definition  of  district,  119; 
elevation.  120;  neology,  120;  health 
(general)  of  district,  132 ;  humidity, 
127, — tabloeof,  127  ;  medicinal  uprinxs 
■of,  171-173;  if4"  «/«  Klitwick  Chaly- 
btaitc  water,  Shearaby  Spriu}j: ;  meteor- 
ology, 121-132  ;  rainfall,  127-129.— 
tables  of.  128,  120;  snnshino,  125,- 
less  abundant  than  atsca*coast  atations, 
125, — tableaof,  125, 126;  temperature, 
122, — ofinlandstation-i  colder  in  winter 
and  hotter  in  summer,  than  thoae  on 
sea-coast,  123, — cooler  than  London  in 
summer,  129, 131,— Ubieaof,  122,  123, 
124 

surface    geology    and 


surface    geology    and 


Hildmay     Park, 

altitude,  80 
Mile     End,     E., 

altitude,  76 
Mile  End  Old-town,  crude  and  corrected 

death-rates,     63  ;      death-rat(;      from 

nhthisis,  60 
Mul   Hill,  N.W,,   surface  geology  and 

altitude,  78,  79 
Mill  Hill  ParJc  ^Acton),  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  76 
M  ilton     Park,    H  ighgate,    V. ,    surface 

Reology  and  altitnde,  7B,  79 
Kiltowu    Malbay,    499 ;   rainfall   table, 

600 
Mimms.  North.  N.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  74,  76 


Mimms,  South,  N.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  74,  76,  78,  79.  80 

Miiichiuliamptou  and  Minchinhamptou 
Common,  153  ;  phthisL*  benefited  at, 
155,^-niruat,  151  ;  scrofula  and  tuber- 
culous diiH».«es  ram  at,  164 

Mineral  ingredients  only  present  in 
traces  in  Malvern  Springs,  \aA 

Mineral  springs:  Dnnkinoely,  sulphur, 
583;  Flitwiok,  chalybisate,  172;  Ktl- 
kec,  iron,  salts  of  sodium,  etc..  499; 
Kinlough,  hydrogen  Niilphida,  592 ; 
Leixlip,  416 ;  [^isdoonvama,  chaly- 
beate  and  Bulphur.  496,  501.  678-586  ; 
Ijondon  spas  (ancient),  42,  43  ;  Luc&n, 
sulphnr,  416 ;  Mallow,  sub-thermal^ 
453;  Shap,  calcium  chloride,  so<liutu 
chloride,  etc.,  220;  Shearsby,  chlor- 
ide and  sulphate  of  sodium,  etc., 
173;  Trefriw.  chalvbeate,  337  ;  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  chalybeate,  172 

Minerals  of  Durhnm,  233  ;  of  Ireland, 
383  :  In  Lake  District.  200  ;  of  North- 
nmlurland,  2SS  ;  of  Yorkshire,  234 

Mist  in  London  dimini^bi^d  by  buUdiug, 
33 

Mist  and  smoke  accumnlation,  mutual 
inlluences,  32 

snrfaoe    geology    aud 


surfaos    geology    and 


Jlitohim.    S.W. 

altitude,  76 
Molesey.    3.W., 

attitude.  76 
Monk  Wearmoutli,  241 
Monken-  Haiiley,     S. ,    snrfsce    geology 

and  altitude,  79 
Monkstown,  409 
Monkjtown  (Co.  Cork),  455 
Moore,    Sir    John   W.,    the   climata  of 

Ireland,  381-577 
Moore,  Dr.  Xorman.  on  Lui^ate  Hill  as 

an  early  health  mtort,  1  ;  Uie  miner.*] 

springs  of  Ireland,  578-586 
Moor&elds,    surface    geology    and    alti- 
tude, 76 

surface    geology    and 


Bright*ft  disease  bene- 
bronchitis  (chronic), 
nerve-ezoitement 


Moi-dcn.     S.W., 

altitude,  78 
Morecambe,  189 

Rted   at,     189 

benefited  at,    189 

benefited  at,  189 
Morris,  Dr.  Jones,  notes  on  Portroodoc, 

322 
Morulity  of  Belfast  in  1899,   565;  of 

EssHx,  63 ;  of  England  and  Wales,  68 ; 

of  Kent,  63;   in    Uke  District,  213; 

of    London    County,    51-64, — of    its 

various  sanitary  districts,  62,  53;  of 

Middlasez,    AS ;    of    Surrey,    63 ;    of 

SusNx,  03 ;  SM  aUo  uuder  name*  of 
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Mortality — continued. 
Localities  and  Special  Diseasea ;  greatly 
increased  by  fog,  27 

Uort&Utv  tables  of  bronchitia  and 
catarrh  at  Carmarthen,  350 :  of  phthisis 
at  Carmarthen,  359;  of  pneumonia  at 
Carmarthen,  359 ;  of  Kendal,  221  ;  of 
Tenby,  362 

Uortlake,  S.W.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76 

Mottingham,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 78,  79 

Hountainons  region  of  Soath  Shropshire, 
170  ;  ««  also  Church  Stretton 

Mountains  and  hills  over  1 ,000  feet  abore 
sea-lerel  in  Lake  District,  199 

Moume  Mountains,  567 

MoTille,  538  ;  rainfall  of,  538 

Mullaghmore,  529 ;  sea-bathing  good, 
520 

Mumbles  (The),  snsmia  and  debility  not 
benefited  at,  355, — uncommon  at,  355; 
bronchitis  not  benefited  at,  355 ; 
broncho- pneumonia  not  uncommon, 
355 ;  catarrh  not  benefited  at,  355 ; 
causes  of  death,  355 ;  diarrhoea  rare, 
355 ;  diphtheria  rare,  355  ;  draina^ 
and  water  supply,  355;  kidney  dis- 
eases rare,  355  ;  malaria  not  unknown, 
at,  355 ;  neuralgia  common,  355 ; 
phthisis,  amount  of  prevalence,  355  ; 
rheumatism  prevalent,  355 ;  scarlet 
fever,  amount  of  prevalence,  355 ; 
scrofula  rare,  355 ;  skin  diseases 
(except  eczema)  rare,  355 ;  tubercular 
diseases  rare,  might  benefit  at,  355 

Mundesley-on-Sea,  111 ;  open-air  sana- 
torium at,  111 

Munro,  Br.  J.  M.  H.,  report  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  Lisdoon- 
vama  Springs,  681-586 

Muriated  and  sulphated  waters  (ancient), 
Beulah  Spa,  43 

Murphy,  Mr.  Shirley,  on  death-rate  in 
Coun^  of  London  for  various  ages,  55 

Murrell,  Dr.  William,  report  on  the  East 
Coast.  81-lU 

MuBwell  Uil),  N.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  74»  79 

National  Hospital  for  Consumption 
for  Ireland,  428;  meteorological  observ- 
ations at,  429 

Keasden,  N.W.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  78 

Kerre-exciaement  benefited  at  More- 
cambe  and  Grange,  189 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  mortality 
from,  in  England  and  WUes,  65 ;  in 


Nervous  system,  diseasea  of — etmiimud, 
£sBex,  65  ;  in  Kent,  65  ;  in  London 
Coontf ,    65  ;    in   Middlesex,  65 ;  in 
Surrey,  65  ;  in  Sussex,  65 
Neuralgia: 

benefited    by    Achill    Island    and 

Doogort,  522 
East  Coast  generally  unfitTooiable  to^ 

86 
not  benefited  by  Doverconrt,  90 
amount  of  prevalence    at    Cudifl^ 
343  ;    at    Galway,   506 ;    at  The 
Mumbles,  355;  at  Tenby,  362 
prevalent  at  Aberystwith,  378 ;  ftt 
Ardglass,  563  ;  in  Belfast,  555 ;  at 
Cannarthen,  360  ;  at  Cheltenham, 
160  ;  at  Clacton-on-Ses,    89 ;  in 
Cork  and  neighbourhood,  451 ;  in 
first  arrivals  at  Felixstowe,  93 ; 
(generally)  in  Lake  District,  212 ; 
at   Leamington,   158 ;    in   North- 
umberland,  Durham    and   York* 
shire,  272  :  at  Southwold,  99 ;  at 
St    David's,    368 ;    i&    Valentia 
Island,  485 
rare  at  Malvern,  143 ;  at  Pwllheli, 
320  ;  at  Wobum  Sands,  162 
Neuritis,  East  Coast  generally  unfavour- 
able to,  86 
Neurotic  and  delicate  patients  benefit 

at  Leamington,  159 
Kevin,  asthma  prevalent,  319 ;   drainage 
and  water  supply,  319  ;  promotes  con- 
valescence, 319;  tuberculosis  decreas- 
ing, 819 
New  Cross,   S.E.,  surface    geology  and 

altitude,  76,  78,  80 
New    Maiden,  S.W.,     surfa^    g^loST 

and  altitude,  78 
New  Quay  (Wales),  874 
New    River    Company,   39 ;    source   of 

supply,  39 
New  Wells,  43 
Newcastle  (Ireland),  665-568 
New^,  365 

Newmgton,  crude  and  corrected  death- 
rates,  53  ;  death-rate  from  phthisis,  60 
Newington  Butts,  S.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  76 
Newington  Green,  N.,   sur&ce  geology 

snd  altitude,  76,  80 
Newport  (IreUnd),  516 
Newport  (Wales),  373 
Newry,  571 
Newton-Reigny,   meteorological    tables, 

226 
Newtownards,  660 

Nicol  (Dr).,  notes  on  Llandudno,  S9L 
^12 
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Koel  Pork,  Woodmoii,  17.,  snrbu  geo- 
logy nml  altittiuc,  78 
KorbiCon.    S.W.,    aui-fftce    geology  and 

ttltitudr,  78 
Norbiiry   (Streatliaui).  S.,  surface   geo- 

loey  and  Hhitudi*,  76,  76 
Iforfolk  ;  ser  uf$o  Crunier,  Huuntoiitou, 
L^'DU,  Mumlesley-on-Sea,  Overatrand, 
Sideatruid,  Triuiinglmin.   Wells-next- 
the-Sea,  Ynniiouth  ((ttfat)*  rAlr\ilus, 
prvvaloace  and  distrihatioD  olM  ir»-117; 
surface  aiid  gpolo^fii-al  formation.  S:J 
Korroys,  Sir  DenhiLin,  erected  baths  and 
spa- house    at    Mallow   in    eighteenth 
ccutorv,  4ff3 
Korth   Dovrns  (south-east  of  London), 
plithinis  henefiU  in  ^vann  and  snnny 
situations  among,  72 
Korth    Malvern  ;     »ee    under    Malveru 

(Greeti 
Korthold,  snrCace  geology  and  altitude, 

I 78 

^■Lj^ortlminberland,  draiuaue  (natural). 
^H  236  ;  B6olo{^,  233  ;  health  rttsorUand 
^i  other  localities :  3c«  Alnniouth,   Aln- 

r  wick,   lUinbnrgh,    Uerwick-on -Tweed, 

I  Crenilington,      CuUfrcoata,       Shirlds 

I  (Nortli),  S(>itul,  Tynomoulh,  Twet?d- 

^^  mouth,  Whitley;  metoomlogical  tables, 
^^L  9te  Aluwick,  Cramlingtou ;  minerals, 
^H  .  233  i  ph^hical  featuiYS,  232;  wijs, 
^^H  235.  ike  also  Northumberland,  Dnr- 
^^K^baxn  and  Yorkshire 
^^Bforthumberland,  Durham  and  Vork- 
^■*  ahir«,  230-285 

^^r  anicraia  ftrcvaltriit,  270,  271;  afithma, 
■  occuiTeiioe  of,  27) 

barometric  pressure,  2.16,  257 
bracing  climatt:  of  coast  and  inland 
TMorls     bcnefltji    onlv    naturally 
healthy  snbjectfl,  27.''),"  276 
hroncliitis  prevalent,  270 
L-alculns  rare,  270 

climate,  230-244 :    in  spnng,  248  ; 
summer,     250 ;      autuiun.    252 ; 
winter,  254  ;  as  affected  by  ocean 
'  currenta,  238 

9  cloud  :  in  spring.  249 ;  smnnier,  251 ; 

L  (intumn,  253  ;  winter,  2.'i4 

^^^  (coast  resorts),  aniemia  not  benefited 
^^L  nt,    275  ;    children   bcnclUed   at, 

^^H  -  375  ;  eczema  ofti.'U  aggravitted  by. 

^^B  275  ;  genciiilly  unsiiited  for  dis- 

^^H  eases  of  respiratory  system,  275, 

^^H  276  ;  kiducy  difH'AAt!  not  beiinlitrid 

^^H  by,  275 :  rhcumaliMm  nut  b^rn^tited 

^^r  by,  275 ;  seabathing  at,  beuefits 

r  children,  276 

diarrhteo,  amount  of  prevalence,  272 


NorthumberUud,  etc—tantiniud, 

diphtheria,  amount  of  prevatencei 

272 
draiuiige  (natural),  23d 
ecxcma,  amount  of  picvalence,  272 
fog,  247 

sravi'l,  rare,  270 
h»montj*sis,  rare,  271 
humioity,    214 :    in    spring,    249; 
summer,     251  ;     autunin,     253 ; 
winter,  856 
kidney  disease,   amount  of  preva- 
lence, 270 
malaria  absent,  272 
mortality,  prinripal  cftiues  of,  274 
neuralgia  prevalent,  272 
old  a^,  djstribntiou  of,  374 
phthisis,  amount  of  prerolenoe,  271  ; 
phthisis  (hbroid),  frequent  occur- 
rence of,  271 
phreical  characters  (general),  230- 

236 
pleurisy  prevalent,  270 
pneumouin  prevalent,  270 
rainfall,     244:     m    spring,     240; 
summer,     251  ;     autumn,    253; 
winter,  255 
rheomatism  (acute  and  chronic)  pre- 
valent, 270,  271 
rheumatoid    arthritis,    amount    of 

prevalence,  271,272 
rickeU  markedly  absent,  273 
scarK't  fever,  amouut  of  prevalence, 

272 
scrofula,  amount  of  prevalenoe,  271 
fikin  diseases  (except  eczema),  rare, 

272 
soils,  335 

sore  throat  (endemic),  amount  of  pre- 
valence, 273 
sunshine,  246.  347 
tem])erature,  244  :   in  spring,  248  ; 
summer,     250  ;      autumn,    252 ; 
winter.  254 
tuberculous  disease*  of  joints  and 
glands,  amount  of  prevalence  of, 
371 
typhoid  fever,  amount  of  prevalence 

of.  272 
vegetation,  237 

winds,  245,  246 :   in   spring,  249  ; 
summer,     252 ;     autumn,     268 ; 
wintor,  256 
Northw  ood,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

80 
Korvood,  78 

Norwood  (Lower),  as  a  residence,  68 
Norwood  (Upper),  metropolitan  health 
resort,  72 
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KottiDg  Hill,  N.W..  as  a  residence,  70  ; 

Eurfac«  geology  and  altitude,  76,  78 
ri^ottinghamahire,     death-rate     one    of 

highest  in  Uxdland  Counties,  132 
Knnhead,    S.E.,    surface    geology    and 

altitnde,  78 

Oakleigb  Pabk,  East  Barnet,  N,,  sur- 
face geology  and  altitude,  78,  79 

Ocean  currents,  effect  on  climate  of 
Drrham,  238, — of  North umberland, 
238,— of  North  Wales.  296,— of  Tenbv, 
861,— of  South  Wales,  330.  333-335,— 
of  YoikBhire,  238 

Ockendon.  North.  K.,  76 

Ockendon,  South,  £.,  surface  geolo^cy 
and  altitude,  76 

O'Balloran,  Sylvester,  on  Lisdoonvaroa 
mineral  springs.  579 

Old  Ford.  N.K,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  76.  80 

Old  Street  (London),  meteorological 
records,  10 

O'Mahony,  Mr.  John,  on  County  Kerry, 
468 

Omeath,  572 

Open-air  treatment  of  phthisis  at  Cots- 
wold  Sanatorium.  155  ;  at  Mundesley- 
on-?eaSanatorium.*lll ;  «ea2K>  Sana- 
toria 

Oravy  Park,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 78,  79.  80 

Osteo- arthritis : 

benefited  at  Malvcm,  144 
not  benefited  by  Lake  District,  217 
uncommon  at  Cheltenham,  150 ;  at 
Ualvem,  143 

Osterley  Park,  W. .  surface  geolojgy 
and  altitude,  76,  80 

Oughterard,  508 

Orercrovding  in  lodgings  at  Cromer.  Ill 

Overstrand  (near  Cromer).  Ill 

Overwork,  sufferers  from,  with  insomnia, 
benefited  at  Eilmore  Quay,  435 

Orooa.     See  Vale  of  Ovoca 

Oxford,  meteorological  tables.  185  ;  sun- 
shine tables,  174 

Oxshott,  Esher,  S.W..  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  78,  79 

Oxwich,  356 

Faddington,  W..  as  a  residence,  70; 

crude  and  corrected  death-rates  of,  53 ; 

death-rate  from  phthisis.  60 ;  favour- 

able  to  rheumatism.  71 ;  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  76 
Page    Green.    Tottenham.    N..   surface 

geolo^  and  altitude.  78 
PakefieM  (Lowestoft),  100 


Palmer's  Green,  N.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude.  76,  78 
Parknasilla.  471-473  ;  climate  rema^- 
ably    mild,     472 ;    indicated     as    a 
winter  and  spring  resort  for  respirator; 
diseases.  472 
parliament    Hill,   N.,    sorface    geology 

and  altitude,  78 
Parson 's     Green ,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  76,  80 
Parsonstown  (King's  County),  meteoro- 
logical tables,  418 
Passage  (West).  455 

Peak  Distiiet  of  Derbyshirv.  165-170; 

High    Peak    District,    165  ;    see  aim 

Buxton;  Lower  Peak  District,  166; 

see  also  Bakewell,  Helper,  Matlock 

Peard.  Dr..  on  Boundstone,  510 

Peckharo,  S.,  sorface  geo]<^y  and  alti* 

tude.  76,  80 
Peckham    Rre.   S.E.,    surface    geology. 

and  altitude,  80 
Penarth,  348 
Penge,  S.E., surface  geology  and  altitude, 

78 
Peninsula  of  Ards,  559 
Peninsula  of  Gower,  advantages  of,  as 
a  health  resort,  357  ;  climate.  354 ; 
physical  configuration,  353  ;  prevalence 
of  disease,  see  Humbles  (The) ;  rain- 
fall,   354.      See    also    Bracelet    Bay, 
.  Caswell  Bay,  Lauglaud  Bay.  Oxwi^, 

Port  Eynon,  Hurablea  (The) 
Penmaenmawr,  climate  of,  314  ;  drainage 
and  water  supply.  315  ;  not  a  winter 
rtsort,  314 
Pensam.  803 
Perivale.  surface  geol(^  and  altitude, 

76 
Pertussis ;  fee  Whooping  Congh 
Petersham,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

76 
Phthisis : 

benefited  at  Aberystwith,  377 ;  at 
Ardglass  in  snmmer,  562 ;  at 
Ascot.  164;  at  Barmouth.  324; 
at  Heanmaris,  316 ;  at  Caswell 
Bay,  355  ;  at  Clacton-on-Sea.  89 ; 
at  Colwyn  Bay  in  winter,  808; 
at  Dovrrconrt  (in  early  stages 
only),  90  ;  on  East  Coast  (in  eariy 
stag*  s  only).  86  ;  at  Glengarriffin 
some  cases,  466  ;  at  Kilmore  Quay. 
435  ;  at  Langland  Bay.  355 ;  at 
Llandudno,  313 ;  at  Lowestoft 
(at  certain  aeasona  and  in  early 
stages  only),  105;  at  Mindun- 
hampton  Common.  155  ;  at  BhyU 
302;  at  Sonthport  in  advanced 
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Phthids — continued. 

fltJigea,  190  ;  «t  Soiithwold  from 
Mfty  tu  OctoWi-,  99  ;  at  Tonby, 
363  ;  in  Vale  of  Clw^d,  328  ;  at 
W«Us-next-the-S«a  in  summer, 
112;  at  Wobum  Sduds.  162; 
([loasibly)  on  VorkjihirG  coast 
ifttorts  in  ttiminier  and  early 
autumn  (in  early  staj^  only),  27fr; 
Mf  almf  Snltbum 

not  Iwnoflted  at  Bl&ckpoot,  189  ;  at 
SwauiM,  351 

Cb«lsea  nntavourable  to  tilttbisia 
among  poorer  classes,  69 

Ueatli'tatc  in  LonOou  County  du- 
crcAsiuf^,  59-41  ;  in  Midland 
Counties.  134,  135 

df^rrasin^  nt  Canliff,  342,  348  ;  at 
Sn-finsoa,  351 

loHuLMicc  uf  draiuaf^c  on»  iu  South 
'Wales,  380 ;  of  humidity  on,  in 
South  Wales.  380 

mortality  fmtn,  in  England  and 
AVnlo*.  64  ;  in  Kssl'X,  64  ;  in  Kent. 
04:  in  lx>ndon  County.  ti4 ;  in 
Middlesex,  64  ;  in  Siirriey,  64  ;  in 
Suswx,  64  :  mortftUty  table*  at 
Cannarthcn,  359 

Korth  Downn  (south-east  of  London) 
Buitnble  for,  72 

open-air  treatment  at  Altadore  Sana- 
torium, 427  ;  at  ColswoM  Sana- 
torium, 155  ;  at  Meitliop  Sona- 
t4>riuni  (uuar  Gniuge),  217  :  at 
Mundcsleyon-Sea,  111  ;  at  Xn- 
tiontil  Hospital  for  Consumption 
for  IreUna,  428 ;  at  Rossf^Uro 
8finatorium(Co.  Fermanngh).  629- 
31  ;  at  Rostrovur  Sanatortunt,  570 

Amount  of  preralonceatAberystwith, 
377;  nt  ArdgUsH,  562  :  at  Hun- 
crana,  537  ;  nt  Carmarthen,  359  ; 
at  Criccieth.  321 ;  at  Cromer, 
110 ;  iu  Edpn  VMlev  (Lake 
Dintrict),  199 ;  in  I'^isli^UArd 
district,  371 ;  in  Lake  DiMtrict, 
211,  212 ;  in  Lvnn  and  Lvnn 
district,  114;  at'The  MumStes, 
355 :  in  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham  and  Yorkshire,  271  ;  at 
Pwllbfli,  320  ;  at  St.  David's. 
368  :  at  Seaham,  261 
prevalent  in  I'oaxt  villages  of  Angle- 
sey, 317:  in  Bflfnst,  555  ;  in  Cork 
and  neighbourhood.  450;  at  Qal- 
way,  505,  606 ;  in  Iiile  of  Man, 
224:  in  North  Wales,  297-299; 
at  Portmadoc,  322  ;  at  Tenby, 
362  ;  iu  South  Wales,  380 


Phtbisiji — rontinneii. 

uncommon    «t    AchiU    lal&nd  and 
Doogort,     522 ;     at     Barmoath, 
824  ;     at    Benumari.H,    316 ;      at 
Cheltenham,  150  ;  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea,  88  ;  at  Colwyn  Bay.  308  ;  at 
Dovtrcourt,  90 ;    at   Bnniscrona, 
525  ;  at  FelixJttuwe,  93  ;    at   Lea- 
mington.    158  ;     at     Llandudno, 
312  :  at  Malvern.  143  :   at  Min- 
chinhnmpton,  154  ;  at  Ithyl,  302  ; 
at  Southwold,  98  ;    at  Tramore, 
439  ;    (ven)  "t  Valentia  Island, 
485  ;  at  Wobum  Sandd,  162 
(fibroid)  preraU'nt   iu   Northumber- 
lun<i,  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  271 
Pimlioo,  S.W..  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 75,  78 
Pinner,  N.W.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude. 76,  78.  80 
PlaijitoM*.  E.,  snrfAce  geology  and  alti- 

tuiie,  76 
Pleurisy  ; 

nmonnt    of    proralenoe    at    Achitt 
Island    and    Doogort,    522 ;     at 
Cardiff,  343  ;  in  Cork  and  ndgh- 
b(.>urhuod,  450  ;  in  Fishguard  dis- 
trict, 371  ;  at  Ix'amingtou,  158; 
at  St.  David's,  368 
prevalent  iu  BelfoMt,  555  ;  at  Bun- 
crana,  537  ;  in  Nortliumberland, 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  270  ;  at 
Swannea,  352 
uncommon  at  Aberystwith,  377  ;  at 
Ardglass.    563 ;    at    Cheltenham, 
150 :     at     CUctoD-on-Sea,     8S ; 
lit  Cromer,  110;   at   £uniM:roue. 
52'^  ;   at  Galway,  506  ;   in   Lake 
District,  212;   at  Malvern,  143; 
at    Southwold,    98 ;    at  Valentia 
Iflland,  485  ;  at  Wobum  Sauds, 
162 
Plowright,  Dr.  C.  B.,  on  prevalence  of 
pbthiaia  in  Lynu  aud  Lynn  district, 
114  ;  on  preralcuceand  diittribution  of 
calculus  in  Norfolk,  115-117 
Plunistead,    S.E,.    crude  and   corrected 
death-rates,     53  ;     death-rate     from 
phthisit.  60  ;  burface  geology  ami  olti- 
tudf,  79 
Plunmtead    Manth«,  S.E.,  surface  geo- 
logy ttnd  altitude,  75 
Pluntstcad,  north  of,  S.E.,  surface  geo- 
logy' And  Altitude,  74 
Plunkett  and  Studdert  (Mesara. ),  nnalyiea 
(1874)  of  Lisdoonvarua  Springs,  681- 
585 
Pneumonia,  convalescents  from,  benefit 
at  Enniscrone,  525 
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Fneimioiiui — cmU  in  it^d, 

death-rato  In  Loudon  cotinty,  1899, 

59 
amount    of    prevalvuce    at    AcbiLl 
Inland    and    Doogort,    522  ;     in 
Belfast,  655  ;  at  CaniifT,  343  :  at 
Carmartheu,  3S9;  at  Oheltcnham, 
160  ;  in  Cork  and  neighbourhood, 
450  ;  in  Fuhguard  district,  871 ; 
ia    Lake    DUtrict,   212 ;    at   St. 
David's  308  ;  at  Southwold,  98 
prevalent    at   Iluncraua,    537 ;    in 
Dublin.  396;  at  I.ow(»toft,  105  ; 
in  Nortbnmberland,  Durliam  and 
Yorkshire,  270  ;  at  Swansea,  352  ; 
at  Tenby,  362 
uncommon    at    Alwryatwitb,    377  ; 
at  Ard^lass,  563  ;  at  C'laotoU'OU* 
Sea,    88;    at    Cromer,  110;     at 
EnniBcrone,  625 :  at  Galway,  606 ; 
at  Llandudno,  312;  at  Malvern, 
143  :  at  Valentia  li^land.  485  ;  at 
Woburn  Sands,  162 
(anresolved)  l)enffit<d  byKnuiakeny, 
420 
Ponders  End,  Burfacu  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76 
Poiilar,    E.,    71  ;    crad-^    and    corrected 
deatii 'rates,      53 ;     death-rate     from 
phthisis,    60  ;    surface    K^ology 
altitude,  76 
rortaferry,  560 
Port  Eynon,  356 
Porthcawl,  350 

Portmodoc,   cancer    and    phthisin 
Talent  at,  322,  323  ;  raintall.  323 
Fortrush,  643-646  ;  its  value  as  a  health 
resort,  546;  drainage,  645;  sea-bath- 
ing K<>o^t  ^^6  ;  water  supply,  544,  645 
Portsaloii,  635  ;    seA-bathin^  good,   636 
Fortstewart,     543 ;     sea-batlung    good, 

543 
Power,  Dr.  J,  Byrne,  on  Ihe  climate  of 

Kin^town,  410 
Prestatyn,  drainage,  801  ;  wnt<^r  supply, 

301 
PritnroHo  Hill,  K.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  79 
Puerj^eml  fever: 

prevalent  in  Lake  District,  216 
death-rate  in  Mi>lland  Counties,  134 
Polney,     S.W.,      metropolitan     health 
roKort,  72  ;   Burfa<-e  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76,  78 
Pwllbeti,  ouieiuia  rare,  320 ;    bronchitia 
and  catarrh  common,  320  ;    climate, 
820  ;  scrofula,  amount  of  firevalence, 
S20 ;  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  amount 
of  preTaloDce.    320  ;    drainage,  820  ; 


and 


pre- 


PwUheli — wniinitCfL 
kidney  diseaopa  rare,  320  ;  lirer 
goetro-intcstioal  troubles  com 
320  ;  nenralgia  rare,  320 ;  plitl 
amount  of  prevalence,  320,  321 ;  ri 
niatism  ntre,  320  ;  tubercular  diacojca^ 
amount  of  preralence,  320, — decreoa- 
iiig,  320  ;  typhoid  fever  very  rare.  820 

Queen's  Colleoe,  Galway,  607 

Queen's  Park,  KUbum.  N.W.,  aurfoos 
geology  and  altitude,  78 

Queenstown,  466--I58 ;  climate.  458 ; 
recommended  for  convoleacenta  from 
acute  diseases,  458  ;  for  thrttat  affee- 
tion<i  (chronic  catarrhal),  468 

QuinUii,  Dr.,  on  Mallaraony  as  a  winter 
health  resort,  518 

Radiation,  inRoenoe  on  fog  in  Iiondoa, 
85 

Rain,  in  country  districts  purer  than 
in  London,  24  ;  impurities  in  London 
rain,  23 

Rainfall  at  lUrmouth.  289,  324  :  at  Bel- 
fast,  555,  556  :  at  BoUaii'ua,  542  ;  at 
Cordiir,  341;  at  CamckfTgns  652; 
at  Cheltenham  (small).  146  ;  at  Deny 
(Citv),  542;  at  Dublin,  391,  3»3  ;  at 
Dundalk.  574  ;  of  Durham,  244,— in 
8pring,  249,— in  summer,  261, — in 
autumn,  258, — in  winter,  255  ;  at 
Greennre,  573;  ot  Grcvstoues,  425; 
in  ImIo  of  Man,  223  ;  at  Killamey, 
493,  494  ;  of  Lake  District,  205 ;  at 
Llandudno,  289,  311,  312  ;  of  Midland 
Counties,  127-129  ;  at  NovilJe,  658  ;  of 
Northumberland,  244. — in  spring,  349, 
— ill  summer,  251, — in  autumn,  253.— 
in  winter,  255 ;  in  Peninsula  of  Gow#r, 
354  ;  at  Khyl,  300  ;  at  Trtiby.  361  ;  in 
VaU  of  dlwyd,  328  :  at '  Volentia 
Island,  480;  in  North  Wales,  SSft ; 
ou  Suuth  Wale-t  coa<.t,  387-389;  at 
Wam-npoint,  671 ;  ai  \Vote^fo^1,  488; 
of  Westmorland,  200  ;  of  Yorkahiz«« 
244,— in  spring,  249,— in  •nmner, 
25], — in  autumn,  263, — in  winter,  266 

Rainfall  uhlps:  Appleby,  207  ;  lUrrow, 
209;  Brav.  419  ;  Cafitlctownshend  (C<k 
Cork),  4'62 ;  Coniiiton,  809 ;  Colt, 
452;  Elterwatcr,  207;  Grmage,  SOI; 
Greystoues,  426  ;  Kerry  Co,,  *xtrefD« 
south-west  district,  494 ;  KiUiD^, 
415;  Midland  OonnUeo,  128,  1»; 
Miltown  Ualbay,  600 ;  Rouadwood 
(Co.  Wicklow),  399.  400  ;  Shap,  207; 
Windermere.  207.  Sm  eUso  UetoofO' 
logical  Tables 
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RatcUff,  G.,  surface  gMtlogy  and  altitude, 

7fl 
RatLbawn    ohal^brate     well     (Lwdoijii- 
vania),  analyitis,  58S  ;  mild  rhAlyb«-nt« 
or  "tuagnesia"  well  (Lisdoonvarna), 
analjsix,  586 
RathUn  Island,  647 
l^tUmuIlan,  536 
Rareoabourae  Tark  (Catford).  S.R.,  aur- 

rac«  geology  and  altiinde,  76,  78 
Rarenscflnut  Park,  W.,  surfac*  geology 

and  attitude,  80 
Raynfts  Park,  8.W.,  rarface  geology  and 

altitude,  78 
Recess     (Coiineuinra),     £08 ;      gt-'ology, 

f>09 
Redcar,  264  ;  drainage,  294  ;  lea-batliing 

at,  264 
Bed  Wharf  Bay,  Sir 
Regeut's  Park.  X.W.,  dampnm  of,  70; 
inetearotogical  records,  11, 16;  aor^ce 
geology  and  altitude,  78 
Beid.  Dr.  A.,  notea  on  Tenby.  »62 
Relaxing  healtli  resorts  of  Irtdand,  388 
Renal  diaeasea.     Sae  Kidney  (dt»muH'ftl 
Respiratory  system  (diseases  of),  mortality 
from,  in  England  and  WaU-a,  64'; 
ill  JSssex,  64 ;  in  London  Cnunty, 
64  ;  in  Middlesex.  64  ;  in  Surrey, 
64  ;  in  Snsaett.  64 
Nortbumbrrlnnd.       Durham       and 
Yorkshire  count  resorts  gcnemlly 
nuaoited  for,  275.  276 
Rheumatism : 

Battenea  nnliToarable  to,    among 

]KKirer  classes,  68 
benefited  at  Blackheath,  73 ;  at 
Bmniptcio.  71  ;  nt  Clapham,  71  ; 
at  Kt-nsiiigton  (snme  districts),  71 ; 
at  Malvern,  143,  144 :  at  Pad- 
dington,  71  ;  at  Khyl,  302 ; 
(possibly)  by  8hearsby  Spring, 
178  ;  at  Shejjhenl'a  Bush,  71  ;  at 
Wiindaworlh  Cui»i>er  distrir.t),  71  ; 
«l  Wobum  Sands.  1^2 
not  ttenefited  at  Achill  I.sLind  and 
Doogort,  522  ;  at  Dovcrcourl,  90  ; 
at  FUey,  268 ;  at  NorlhiiDd>eilan.l. 
Dnrliam  and  Yorkshire  coast 
resorts,  275 
Chelsea  unravonrable  to  rheumatism 

among  poorer  clanses,  09 
Chislehunt  unsnitable  as  reaidencc 

for.  72 
day  soil  alloTrahlrfnrreftidenceMrheu 

■arfsce  undulating,  71 
B^t  Coast  geuerally   unfavourable 

to,  86 
amuuut  of  prevalence  at  Antglaas, 


Kheumatism — ejjtdmtted, 

568  ;  at  CarclitT,  343 ;  at  Oahray, 
506  ;  at  Valentin  Islaud.  465 
pn^Talent  at  Aldeliurgh,  94  :  in  Bel- 
fast, 555  ;  at  Carmarthi'ii,  m)  ; 
at  Criccioth,  :522 ;  in  Fifiiiguard 
district,  372 :  at  Glengarriff,  467  ; 
at  The  Mumhiea.  355;  in  North- 
umberUnd,  Durham  and  York- 
shire, 270  :  at  St  David's,  368  ; 
at  Southwuld,  99 ;  in  South 
Wales,  879 
residence   by  rirer  eontra< indicated 

in.  71 
uncommon  at  Aberystwith,  878  ;  at 
Barmouth,  324  ;  at  Colwyn  Bay, 
308;     It     Llandudno.    312;    at 
Malahide,  407  ;  at  Pwllheli,  S20  ; 
at    Tenby,     362 ;    at    Tramore, 
439 
Wimbledon  contra-indicated  as  reai- 
dence  for,  72 
(acut«),     amount    of    prevalence    in 
Northumberland,     Ihirhaia    and 
Yorkshirt;,  271 
prevalent   in   Cork  sud  neighbour- 
hood, 451  ;  at  Cromer,  110 
tare  at  Cheltenham.  150 ;  at  Clacton- 
on-Sea,  89;    (generally)  in  Lake 
District,    312;    at    Leamington, 
158  :  at  Malrern.  143  ;  at  Wobum 
Sands,  162 
(chronic)  benefited  by  Erniiscxoue,  525 
■mount    of    iifcvaleitco   in    North* 
nmberlaud,   Durham  and    York- 
shire. 271.  272 
prevalent   in   Cork  and  neigbbonr- 
hood,  451  ;  nt  Felixstowe,  93 
(ranacular),   amount  of  jircvaleuce  at 
Wobuni  Sands,  162 
prevalent  at  times  at  Cheltenham, 
150  :  at  Leamington,  168 
RhoMcolyn,  318 
Uhosnvgir,  318 

Rhyl,  sflthma  not  benefited  at,  302  ; 
c-litnat^,  301  ;  drainage,  30!i;  favour- 
able for  childn?n,  302 ;  hvmoptysis 
rare  at,  302 ;  meteorological  tables,  303: 
phthisiH  benefited  at,  302. — uDoomnioD 
at,  302 ;  rainfall,  300 ;  rheumatism 
IwncfiU'.!  at,  302  ;  Tratcr  supply.  302 
Richuioud     (Surrey),      S.W.,      surface 

geology  and  altitude.  76,  78 
Richmond  (Yorkft).  262,  263 
Kickti'ts    iibAeut   (markedly)  in    Nortb- 
uiaberhmd,   Durham  and    Yorkahlre, 
273 
River^  depletion  doe  to   London  water 
supply,  41 
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Rivera  and  lakes  of  Lake  District,  197 
Riverside   residence   contra-indicated  in 

rheumatism,  71 
Roberts,  Dr.  Lloyd,  notes  on  Denbigh, 

297 

Robin  Hood's  Bay,  266 

Roche's  Point  (Cork  Harboar),  meteor- 
ological table.  467 

Roehampton,  S.W.,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  76,  78 

Roker,  261  ;  sea-bathing  at,  261  ;  sea- 
side resort  for  Sunderland,  261 

Romford,  £.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76,  78 

Rosaiienna,  534 

Roscoe  and  MeDongall  on  carbcmic  add 
in  Manchester  air,  25 

Ross«  mete«>rulogical  tables,  184 

Ro8Scarl>eri',  461 

Rossolare  Sanatorium,  529-531 

Rosses  Point,  527,  528  ;  sea-bathing 
good  at.  528 

Rosslare.  433 

Rosslyn  Park,  Haiupstead,  K.W.,  sor- 
face  geology  and  altitude,  78,  79 

Rodtrevor.  569 

Rostreror  Sanatorium,  570 

Kotherhithe,  crude  and  corrected  death- 
ratt^  53 ;  death-rate  from  phthisis, 
60  ;  surface  geology  and  altitude,  75 

Roundstone,  510 

Roundwood  (Co.  WicUow),  rain&ll,  in 
relation  to  Dublin  water  supply,  399, 
400 

Rouuton,  meteorological  table.  25^  279 

Roxeth.  Harrow.  X.W.,  sor&ce  geology 
and  altitude,  7S 

Roral  Northern  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary, 
^carborvMigb.  267  ;  homes  and  princiittl 
dis««ses  of  (latienU.  273 

Roral  Society,  one  of  its  founders,  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  bora  at  Lismore,  445 

Ruislipv  y.*W.,  sur&ce  geology  and 
altitude,  7Sv  80 

Roshey  Oreen.  Ostfovd.  S.E.,  $ar&ee 
ge^di^T  and  alUtode,  76 

Russell.  Dr.  J.  R.  on  uecessitT  of  sskob 
prvTentioQ.  27  ;  on  inCukule  diairhoM^ 
nK^rtality  in  GUscov,  58 

Russell.  Hon.  RoUo,  on  neonssity  <^ 
smoke  prevention.  27 :  ou  mode  of 
production  of  f^i<s  in  London,  3S-^ 

RusBwlL  IV  W.  J..  F.R.S..  on  London 
air,  20,  21.  £2  :  on  London  run,  23 ; 
on  incnmse  of  mortalitv  frum  6>g.  27 

Rutty,  l>r.  John.  JlrtJ^Kui  ^j-m^wu  (/ 
Jiim^Jt:  n'aCfrs  ,1757  ,  578»  579 

SjLMJUts  VTklu  ^ancientV  chalybettZe,  42 


St.  Ann's  Head,  meteorological  tables, 
364 

St.  Anne's,  190 ;  kidney  diseases  (chronk) 
benefited  a^  190 ;  lung  diseases 
(chronic)  benefited  at,  190 

St  Anne's  Hill  Hydropathic  EsUblish- 
ment.  Blarney,  454 

St  Bees.  201 

St  Bride's  Bay,  365 

St  David's,  aofemia  oonunon  at,  368  ; 
asthma  rare  at,  368  ;  bronchitis  and 
catarrh  prevalent  at,  368 ;  commonest 
causes  of  death,  368  ;  conducive  to  old 
age,  369  ;  diarrhoea  rare  at,  368 ;  diph- 
theria rare  at,  368 ;  drainage,  369 ; 
endemic  sore  throat  prevalent  at,  365 ; 
kidney  diseases,  amount  of  prevalence 
at,   368  ;    meteorological  tables,   366, 

367  ;  not  a  resort  for  invalids,  369  ; 
phthisis,  uncommon  at,  368 ;  pneu- 
monia and  plenrisy,  amount  of  preva- 
lence at,  368  ;  rheumatism,  arthritis 
and  neuralgia  common  at  368  ;  scarlet 
fever  absent  at,  368 ;  scrofula  rare  at 

368  ;  skin  diseases  (except  ecxema :  rare 
at,  36S :  tubercular  disease  rare  at 
368 :  typhoid  fever  rare  at,  368 : 
water  su^lv,  369 

St.  George,  llanover  Square,  crude  and 

corrected  death-rates,  53  ;  death-rate 

from  phthisis,  60 
St  George- in- the- East,   crude  and  cor- 

rvcted  death-rates,  53 ;  death-rate  5nm 

phthisis,  60 
St.  George,  Sonthwark,  crude  and  cor- 
rected death-rates  53  ;  death-rate  from 

phthisis,  60 
St.  i;eorge's  Field  Spa,  sulphuretted,  43 
St  G'die&y  erode  and  corrected  death-rates, 

53 ;  death-rate  from  phthisis,  60 
St     James    (Westminster),    crude    and 

corrected  death-rates,  53  ;  death-rate 

from  phthisis,  60 
St   James'   Park,   surface  geology  and 

altitude,  75.  76 
St.  John's    iLewisham).    S.E.,    swfice 

geologv  and  altinzde,  76,  SO 
St.  John  s  Wood.  X.W.,  snrfiKc  gecJogr 

and  altitude.  78 
St  Lake,  crude  and  ctwrected  death-rates. 

53 ;  death-rate  from  phthisis.  60 
St.  Margaret's  TwiK.-kenham;,  S.W..  sur- 

tmx  ^rfolioisy  and  altitnde.  76 
St     Martin-m-lhe-Fields.     erode     and 

corrected  death-races,  53  :  death-rate 

from  phthisis.  60 
St.    Mary    Ctajy  saifrnx    geology    az»1 

altitude.  76,  79 
St.    Marrlebone.   cmds    aad    cocrected 
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St  Miirylebone — anUintud. 

death  -  rates,     53 ;     death  -  rate    from 
jihthuU,  60 
St      Micha*?I-Qn-Wyre,      raet«orological 

Ubies,  Vrl 
St.    OUro.   crnde  aud  correatad  death- 
ratett,  53  ;  deAth-nit«  from  phthisia,  60 
St.    Paueraa,    N.,   crude    and   t^orrecteti 
d«ath-niteii,      53  ;      dmtli-rat«     ftotn 
phthusifl,  60  ;  surfaeit  geology  aud  alti- 
tude, 78 
St.  Pancraji  and  St  Chad,  welU  of,  42 
St    Paul's    Cray,   surface  gvology    and 

altitude,  76,  73 
St     Quiutiii's     Park.     N.W.,     siirfiuw 

geology  -'*')*^  altitudf.  73 
8t    Saviour,     Southwark,     crudu    and 
oorrectcd  dcatli'mtt*)*,  53 ;  dcBth*imt« 
fVoin  plithisij*.  60 
Salford  and  Manchester,  air  of,  22 

ine>  waters  (Ancient),  Bafi(iiigg^  We1I«, 
[42 ;  UmMh  Wells,  43 
dt  iu  water  supply  of  MarshUnd  (Lyun 
district),  113 
Saltburn,    264.    265  ;     haliiH    nt,    265 ; 
climate   botli  bmeiug  and  luild,  265  ; 
phthisis  in  early  Btagc>4  benefited  by, 
275  ;   water  supply,  2B5 
SallUill,  suburb  of  Clalway,  505 
Saustoria  for  the  truattnuut  of  phthisis : 
Altadore  Sanatorium,  427 
Cotawold  Sanaloriuu,  155 
Meathop  (n»ir  Grange),  217 
Mondealcy-on-Sea,  111 
National  Hospital  for  Coosumption 

for  Ireland,  428 
RMscUre  Sanatorium   (Co.    Ferma- 
nagh), 629-5S1 
Rostrevor  Saoatoriura,  570 
Sand  :  valley  grareland  .saml  districts  iu 
County  of  London  and  Greater  London. 
7&-77  :  Me  alto  Dagshot  Beds,  Thanet 
Bod^s,  Woolvich  and  Reading  Beds 
SAndymount,  409 
Sanitation  nf  Scurl)orough,  267 
Soaldby,  mcteoroluKical  tables.  227 
Scarborough,  26d,  267  ;  clinmte  of,  267  ; 
dr^nage,  297  ;  meteorological  tables, 
256,  231  ;  Royal  Northern  Sea-Bath- 
iug  Infirmary.  267,  273  :   sanitation, 
267  ;  water  supply,  267 
Scarlet  fever : 

death-ratu  in  London  County.  1899, 

67 
decreasing  at  Cardiff,  345,  348 
amount    of   prevalence    at    AcMU 
Island    nn«l    Doogort,    622 ;    at 
Cheltenham,   150 ;   in  Cork  and 
nei|;hbourhood,  461  ;  at  Cromer, 


Scarlet  fever— con<»BiMrf. 

110;  in  Lake  District,  213  ;  at 
Leamington,  158  ;  at  The  Mnm- 
blea,  355 ;  in  Northumberland, 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  272;  at 
SwaiiseJi,  352  ;  at  Valeutia  Island, 
485 ;  in  North  Wales,  299 ;  at 
Wobuni  Saniis,  162 
prevnlfut  iu  llelfa«t,  555;  at  Car- 
marthen, 360 ;  (mild  type)  at 
Felixstowe,  93 
uncommon  at  Aberystwilh,  3/8  ;  at 
Ai'dglasfl,  563 :  at  Beaumaris, 
317;  in  Fiithgnard  district,  .172; 
at  Galway,  506 ;  at  Glengarriff, 
466  ;  at  Llandttdnn,  31  ^i  ;  at 
Southwold,  99 ;  at  Pwllheli.  320 
Scott.  Dr.  11.  M.t  notes  on  Enuiscrouti, 

625 
Scrofula : 

ben«fit«l  at  Cromer,  110  ;  at  Dover- 
court,  90  ;  at  Kilmore  Quay,  436 
amount  uf  ]>reTnlencv  at  Abery»t- 
with,  877  ;  at  Oimliir.  311  ;  at 
Criccieth,  3i'l  ;  at  Galwny.  .105; 
at  Nevin,  ai9;  in  Nitrthuinber- 
land.  Durham  and  Yorkshire. 
271  ;  in  Lake  District,  211  ;  at 
Pwllheli,  320 
jirevulent  iu  Belfast,  565 ;  in  Cork 

and  nfif^liljourliood,  450 
uncommon  at  Ardglass,  562 ;  at 
Bnucrarm,  537 ;  at  (.Uocton-ou- 
Sea,  88  ;  at  Colwyn  Hay,  307  ;  at 
Cromer,  110  ;  at  Fishgiianl,  371  ; 
in  IJunrliy  district,  35u ;  at 
Malrom,  149  ;  at  Minchioharap' 
ton,  154  ;  at  The  Mnmbles,  355  ; 
at  St.  David's,  368 ;  at  Swansea, 
351  ;  at  Tenby,  362  ;  at  Valentia 
Island,  4S5 ;  at  Wobum  Sands, 
162 
unknown  (almost)  at  AohUl  Island 
and  Dooport.  522;  at  Felixstowe, 
93  :  at  Southwold.  9S.  Sm  aim 
Tubercular  disenses 
Scurvy :    "dry    scurvy"    prevalent    at 

GlonunrrifTiu  children,  467 
Sea-bathing  at  Hallycastle,  547  ;  at 
Donaghadee,  558  ;  at  Glenami,  550  ; 
at  Grevston- «,  424  :  at  Helen's  Hay. 
656;  at  Killybegs,  533  ;  at  I^ytown. 
.^77  :  at  Llandudno,  313 :  at  MuUagh- 
niorc,  529  ;  on  Nnrtliunilierland,  1)UT- 
liam  and  Yorkshire  coasts.  275  :  at 
Portrush,  546  :  at  Portsalon,  536  ;  at 
Portstewart,  543  ;  ot  Rrdcar.  264  ;  at 
Rokur.  261  ;  at  Rosses  Point.  628  ;  at 
Sejton  Carvw,  261 
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Stta-coaat :  sunshine  more  abundant  than 
at  inland  stations.  126 ;  temiterature 
Ims  cold  in  winter  and  lebS  hot  in 
sammer  than  at  inland  stations,  123  ; 
teD)i«ratare  on  coast  of  Wales^  834 

S«ahani,  261 ;  diarrhoea,  amount  of  pre* 
valence,  261 ;  diphtheria,  amount  of 
prevalence,  261 ;  drainage,  261 ;  lung 
atfections,  amount  of  prevalence,  261  ; 
phthisiti,  amount  of  prevalence,  261 ; 
typhoid  fever,  amount  of  prevalence, 
Ml  ;  water  aupidy,  261 

Seapoint,  409 

8Maca1^  201 

Seatliwaite,  meteorological  tablfs,  228 

Seaton  Carew,  261,  262  ;  sea-bathing  at, 
261 

Selhurat  (Croydon),  S.,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  76,  78,  79 

Sewage,  dilution  of  river  Brent  by,  41, 
60  :  of  river  Lea  by,  41,  48,  50 

Sewera  and  sewerage  of  London,  44, 
46~&1  ;  amouut  dnlt  with  yearly,  and 
coat  of,  60  ;  defects  in  system  and 
remniiea  pro]¥)eed,  47  ;  extension  pro- 
posed, 46,  47  ;  ouestiou  of  diaposu  of 
aewa(:e  in  luburDan  arewt,  49 

Shacklewell.  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude. 76,  78 

ShadwelK  £.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76 

Shadwell  Spa  (ancieiit\  43 

Shannon  (Tlie^,  495 

dhap,  climate  of  district,  2S2 ;  ndn&ll 
table,  a07 

Shap  Wells,  220  ;  calcium  chloride  and 
aiKiium  chloride  principal  ingredients 
of. 'i30 

Sheantbv  Spring,  chloride  and  sulphate 
of  aoitium  principal  ingredients  of, 
179  ;  rheumatism,  gout,  ecxeroa  ^poa- 
aibly^  Wuettted  by.  17S 

Sheen.  Kast.  S-W.,'surf»«  geology  and 
altitude.  76 

ShcAield :  amount  of  ct«l  coosume^l  in 
Sheffield  comjwrtd  with  that  used  in 
Unuion.  ?0 

Sbenlcy.  N.  W. .  $ur6a:e  geolo^^  and 
alnrxtdc:  7? 

She:hcr\i*  Buih.  W,.  rheumatism  bene- 
t;:t\l  by  resid'.nc  at,  70.  71  :  suttac* 
l^v\'^'  acvi  *;*i:-j\ie.  7^.  SO 

Sherivrtor.  W.,  surf»ce  S^^^^^'^i?  *^ 
jt'::;ude,  76 

s^tf^.Ul.^'o^c^\  i^,^ 

Shie^.U  Sv'ttth".  i^O :  de*:h-ra:e  frvru 
viUrrh.va  Ar,d  •.  tt':::ou.irr  d:s«;is«*  hz^h. 
at.  S^J  :  dniiiA^.  "^I  :  walir  *::fplT, 


Shooters  Hill,  S.£.  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  78,  79 
Shoreditch,  crude  and  corrected  death- 
rates,  63  ;  death-rate  from  phthisis,  60 
Shortlands,  S.E.,  surface  geology   and 

altitude,  76,  79,  80 
Shropshire  (South),  mountainous  region 

of,  170 ;  see  afso  Church  Stretton 
Sldcup,  S.E.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 79 
Sidestrand,  near  Cromer,  111 
Silloth,  201 

Silvertown.  E..  sur&ce  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 75 
Simpoon,  Sir  James,  on  Sbap  Wells,  222 
Slcegnees,  118 ;  unsuitable  for  invalids, 

118 
Skerries,  407 ;  meteorology,  408 
Skibbereen,  462 
Skin  diseases: 

absent  at  Achill  Island  and  Doo- 

gort,  522 
benefited  (poesibly)  by  Shap  Wells, 

222 
certain  kinds  aggravated  at  Bla^- 

pool,  189 
amountof  pre  valence  in  Belfast,  555; 
at  Carmarthen,  360  ;  in  Fiahgnard 
district,  372  ;  at  Galway,  506 ;  at 
Olengarriff,  467 
nnconunon  at  Abervstwith,  378;  at 
Ardglass,  563;  at  Cheltenham. 
150 ;  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  89  ;  in 
Cork  and  neighbourhood,  451 ;  at 
Leamington  (gratr  ecxema  ex- 
cepted), 158;  at  Malvern,  143; 
at  The  Mumbles  (except  ecxema), 
355 ;  in  XorthumberLand,  Dor- 
ham  and  Yorkshiie  (except 
eczema),  272 ;  at  PwllheU,  320 : 
at  St.  David's  (except  ecxema^, 
36$ :  acTramore,  439  ;  in  Taleatia 
Island,  4S5:  at  Wobom  Sandj, 
162 
Sligo,  526 

Sligo  .CooJ3ty\«r^  DrooooreWest,  Easkr. 
Enniserone,      MnHaghnwHc,       Boasei 
Pain:.  Siiandhill 
Smill-pox.  death-rate  in  Ltmdon  Coontv. 

15^.  57 
Soierwick.  490 
Smith.  Dr.  Angus,  on  air  and  imin.  ^ : 

on  carton  ic  acxd  in  London  air,  25 
l^uithfield.  sur&ce  geolof^  and  altitci*. 

76 
Smoke,  eril  « fleet  on  pablic  health.  27  : 
of  London.  26,  2S  :  preventioo  cf.  27. 
2$-~31 :   sciphcLRc  and  earluDic  acii* 
Ecos:  iiijurioas  ooiatitsents  of,  30 
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Smoke  accumulatiou  and  mist ;  mutual 

intiueaoes  of,  32 
Soarvshrook,  K.E.,  surfooo  geology  and 

allitndc,  7t),  78 
Sodiniu  chloride,  a  principal  ingredient 

ofShap  WellM,  220 
Soils  and  nilMoilaof  London  district,  Ur. 

H.  B.  Woodwanl  on,  2 
Sulva.  365 
SomtTlcytou     (Suffolk),     meteorologlad 

observations,  85 
Bomcrs  Tovn,  surface  geology  and  alti- 

tudo,  76 
Bore  throat  (endemic)  absent  at  Carmar- 
then,    360;  at  Glengarrifl;  467; 
^m  at  V'^alentia  lalnudf  iHb 

^^B  amount  of  prevalence  at  Aberyst- 

^^^^_^  uich^  378  ;  in  risli^uard  diHtrict, 

^^^^ft  372 ;  At  Gftlway.  fiUQ  :  in  Korth- 

^^^^^P  uiuberlnnil,    Ihirliiim  aud    York- 

^  shire,  272 

^^K  pi-vvalent  at  Acbill  Island  and  Doo- 

^^^^^  Kort,    522  ;  in    IWlfast,  £65  ;    in 

^^^^H  Lake  Diatrirt  (fnirly).  213  ;  at  St. 

^^^^  Dftvid'a,  368 

^■^  rare  till  1898  at  Cromer,  110 

^^B  (relaxed)    prevaieot     io     Cork     uid 

^^H  ueigblKJuHiood,  451 

^^P  (ulcerated)  amount  of  prevalence  at 

r     fl 


UlcnKarriff,  467 
SouthalU  W.,  flurtace  geology  and  alti- 


tude, 76,  8U 

Southend,  90;  hanllyHUitableforiDTalidB, 
90 

Soutbemdown,  water  supply,  350 

Sontbtields,  8.\V..  sur&hce  geology  aud 
altitude,  76,  7S 

Southgate,  N.,  aurfaoa  gaology  and 
oltitiide,  79 

Soutti[ioi-t,  189,  190  ;  Bright'*  diitt-ase 
(cUrouic)  beuoEted  at,  19u;  broncbitia 
(chronic)  benefited  at,  190  ;  convnl- 
eaoeuta  from  acute  luug  affectiona  and 
•pacific  fevere  bt^iiufited  at.  190  ;  beurt 
auease  bent^titcd  at,  190  ;  phtliisia 
(pulmonary  tuberculosis)  iu  later  titogtrs 
bfnehtud  at,  190 

Sonltiwajkf  surface  geology  aud  alti* 
tude,  76 

tout  Iiwwk  and  VauxhaUWatert'ompany, 
39  ;  Mource  of  supply,  39 

Soutliwuld,  94-99  ;  aiuemia  prevalent 
among  uaCivus.  98:  asthma  benefiled  at, 
99, — raroat,  99;  bronchitis,  amount  of 
proralrncc  at,  98  ;  climate  and  mcteor- 
idogy,  96,  97  ;  debility  benefited  at,  99  ; 
diairhcca,  amount  nf  prevalonct;  at, 
99  -,  diplithcria  rare  at,  99  ;  tlrainoge 
and  water  supply,  97  ;  eczema  preva- 


South  wol  d -— con^t  iMiW. 

lent  at.  99  ;  geological  formation,  95  ; 
kidney  diaeaaca  uncouinion  at,  99; 
malana  unknown  at,  99  ;  uoumlgia 
prevalent  at,  99  ;  old  age  frequeut  M, 
99  ;  phthimn  often  improved  from  Hay 
to  Ootober  at,  99, — umuimmon  at,  98  ; 
pleurisy  rare  at,  98 ;  pneumonia, 
amouot  of  prevalence  at,  98 ;  rbeu* 
matiara  common  at,  90  ;  rheumatoid 
arthritis  common  at,  99  ;  scarlet  fever 
rare  at,  99;  scrofula  absent  (almost)  at, 
98  ;  treea  aud  vegetation,  96  ;  typhoid 
fever  absent  (aluioHt)  at,  99  ;  uiifiuit- 
able  for  patients  who  nave  bad  malaria, 
and  for  rheumatic  sabjects,  99 

Spas,  BQcieut,  of  London  : 
Acton  Sju,  saline,  43 
Itagnigge   Wells,  saline  and  purga- 
tive, 42 
Bcimoiidsry  Spa,  chalybeate,  48 


l>:uUh     SjiiL,    muriated     a: 


nd    sul- 
bromo- 


ptuU*d  wsteni,  43 
Bnxton      Hill      Spriag, 

ioduretted,  43 
Dnlwich  Spring,  sulphuretted  and 

cbalybeut4>,  43 
Ham|>stead  Spa,  eatbouated  clialy- 

beat«,  42 
Isliugtou  Hpa,  chalybeate,  42,  iS 
Kilburu  Siw,  49 

Lamlwth  Wells,  saline  purgative,  48 
*'  LA>tidon  Spa,"  43 
New  Weill.  43 
3adlei4  Wells,  chalybeate,  42 
8t.  (ieorgu's  Fields  Spa,  sulphuretted, 

43 
St.  Panciu  and  SL  Chad^  wells  of, 

42 
Shmlwell  Sim,  43 

Streatham  Springa,  aperient  waters, 
43 
Spiddle,  608 
Spitalticlds,   surface  gt^ology  and    olK* 

tude,  76 
SpitUl,  268 

Spring,  climate  of  GlongarrifT  beat  in, 
466 ;  climate  of  Korthumbcrlai)d,  Dur- 
ham and  Viirkiihir''  during,  1^48-260  ; 
east  windaof,  jirotection  of  Cheltenham 
against,  149,  151  ;  Hoylake  not  desir- 
able for  chronic  bronchitis  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  191 
Spriugfiuld  Park,  Aelon,  N.W.,  aurfaoa 

goology  Olid  altitude,  76 
Springs,  sec  Mineral  springs 
8t»ciM>ole-Wf»lropp,    l>r.    W.    H.,    on 
Qowlawn  Sulphur  Well  ( Liadoonvarua), 
680 
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StatTordshire,  ilenUi-tatc  highest  in  Mid- 
land Counties,  132 

Staineti,  W.,  suiface  g«ology  ftnd  alti- 
tude. 76 

StAiufnnl  Hill,  N.,  sutfico  geology  and 
altitude,  76,  78 

Staumoi'e,  N.W.,  surface  geology  aud 
altitude,  78,  79 

Stauwoll,  surface  K*^'olnfry  nnd  altitude,  76 

StapIetoD,  meteoioiugical  tables,  2*^9 

Starch  Grcrn,  W.,  fiuifacu  geolugy  aud 
altitude,  80 

St«]>ht>iiflon,  Dr.  E.  A.,  notes  on  Tra- 
more,  438 

Stepney,  £. ,  surface  geolo^  and  altitude, 
76,  80 

Stockwell,  S.^V,  Burface  geolojjj*  and 
altitude,  76 

Stoke  D'Abernon,  S.W.,  stirfacc  geology 
and  altitude,  76,  78 

Stoke  NcwingtoD.  X.,  an  a  residence,  70  ; 
crude  nnd  cnrrtH'.ted  death-rattrfi,  53  ; 
death-rato  from  phthisis,  60;  surface 
geology  and  altitutle.  78,  BO 

8toke3,  Dr.  William,  on  Sybil  Head, 
Snierwick,  490 

Stone,  .tf<  fftlculus 

Stoutibiidge  Park,  surface  geology  aud 
nltitude,  7S 

Strandt  crude  and  oorrected  dealh-rates, 
6a  ;  death-rate  from  phthisis,  00 

Straiidonthe-Greeii,  Chiswick,  "W,, 
Miirfrio;  K^ology  and  altitiidL*.  76,  80 

Strandhill,  .'i2S 

Straiigfonl,  f>tiO 

Stratford,  E.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76 

Strstwberrv  Hill,  S.W.,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  76 

Sti'cathaiu,  3.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude. 7ti,  78 

Strt'atiiam  Sj'iings,  ajierient  waters,  43 

Stn'lltry-Southwell,  sunshine  tables,  174 

Stroud  Green,  N.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  78 

Struma,  vc  Scrafula 

Stnddert  aud  Fluukett  (Messrs).  aualyvM 
(18/4)  of  Lisilaonvania  Springs,  581- 

Subsoils  aud  soils  of  London   district, 

Mr.  If.  15.  Wondwai-^l  on,  2 
Sub-thermal  spring  at  Mallow,  453 
Sudbury,    K.  W.,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  78 
Su^olW, surface  and  gcolo^^cal  formation, 

82  :  jrce  o/fo   Aldeburgh,  FelixNtowe, 

Lowestoft,  Southwold 
Sulphate  of  sodium,  a  priucipat  ingredient 

of  the  Shearaby  Spring,  173 


Snlphated  and  moriated  wat«n,  Beulah 
Spa,  43 

Sulphide  of  hydrogen  ingredient  of 
Foogha  Spa,  499 

Sulphur  Spas :  Qowlavn  Sulphur  Well 
(Lisdoonvaroa),  581;  Dolwich  Spa, 
43  ;  Dunkineely,  &33  ;  Kinlongh,  532  ; 
Lnrnn.  416  ;  St.  Oforge'fl  Fields  Sjm, 
43:  Twin  Sulphur  Well  (Lii*doitn- 
vanm),f»84,  58;i 

Sulnhurottod  hydrogen  in  Twin  Sulphur 
Well  ( Lisdoouvarna),  ^84  ;  variation 
in  liti-enxth  in  Gowlawu  Sulphur  Well 
(Liatloonvariia\  5^3 

Sulphuiic  arid  and  carlwnie  acid 
injuriouft  constituents  of  smoke,  30 

Summer  :  lllackp<^ol  undesirable  in  sain- 
mcr  mouths  for  invalids,  169  ;  cllnuitt 
of  ChoUonhnui  nrlaxin;;  in,  149  ;  clt* 
mate  of  Xorthtim)>crland.  Durham  ami 
Yorkshint  during,  250-253;  diarrhtea 
preTalent  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  ]V[an,  in 
not  summers,  224 ;  Irish  health  mortB 
suitable  for  summrr  rwtiiience,  357  % 
Laytown,  summer  resort  for  chUdren, 
577  ;  Li»donu%'arua,  health  -  giving 
summer  and  autumn  residence,  581  s 
phthiais  benefited  by  ArdgUsa  in, 
562 ;  phthisis  (early)  may  benefit  on 
Yorkshire  coast  in  summer  and  earlr 
autuntn,  275  ;  t^miteratnru  of  inland 
stations  hotter  than  that  of  sea  roast 
iu,  123;  teuiMMHture  of  Midland 
Counties  not  so  high  as  that  of  London 
in,  129,  131 

SumuierH  Town,  Tooting, anrfaoe geology 
and  altitude,  75,  76,  78 

Suiibury,  W'  ,  surface  geology  and  niti* 
lude    76 

Suudeiland.  261  ;  Mee  also  Rokrr 

Sundriilge  Park,  S.  EL.  surface  goologj 
and  altitude,  74,  79.  SO 

Sunlight,  catimation  aud  regiattatioo  of* 
17  :  intensitr,  17 

Sunshine  at  Otiwyu  B<iy.  307  ;  an  Dar- 
ham,  246,  247  :  in  Isle  of  Man.  223  \ 
at  Llandudno,  314;  in  London.  17; 
at  Lowestoft,  101  ;  in  Midland  Conn- 
ties,  125,— less  abundant  than  at  sea- 
coaat  station.*!,  125  ;  in  X(irthunil)#r> 
land,  246.  247  ;  in  North  Wales,  291- 
296 ;  in  So'itli  Wales,  340  ;  in  York* 
ahirc,  246,  247 

Suushiuo  tables,  Bunhill  Row  (LondonK 
176:  Cambridge.  174:  Cinnoeatn-, 
175;  Kow,  176:  Leicester,  175; 
London,  17,  IS  ;  Midland  CoanUaa» 
125.  126;  Oxfonl,  174;  StrttUey* 
Soathwell.  174;  Worbaop,  174 
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Surbiton,  8.W.,  xurfaco  geology-  tad 
altitude,  76.  78 

Surfaceconfigurntioii  of  Greater  Loiidou,? 

Surgical  diseases  of  childhood  benefited 
at  FelixMtuue,  94 

Surrey,  moriality  fi-om  all  cautea,  03  ; 
from  cADcer,  63 ;  from  diseases  of 
circulfttory  systuni,  64,— of  digestire 
system  64, — of  neirous  systenip  66, — 
of  resjiiratory  system,  64, — of  orinary 
system,  64  ;  fi-om  plitliiais  64 

Sussex,  mortality  from  all  cauHm,  63 ; 
from  ennmr,  B.I  ;  from  dinenses  of 
eiicnlatory  system,  64, — of  digostive 
syntera,  64, — iif  iiervona  system,  US, — 
of  resjjiratory  system,  64,— of  urinary 
system,  64 ;  from  phthisis,  64 

Suttou.  S..  surface  geology  and  altitude, 
74,  76,  79,  80 

Sutton,  Mr.  F.,  F.C.8.,  analysis  of 
water  supply  of  Lynn  district,  113, 124 

Sntton*on-Sca,  118  ;  UDsuitabln  for  iu- 
Tatids,  118 

Swaulev.  S.E.,  surCsoe  geology  and  alti* 
tude,"  74,79 

Swansea,  aUKmin  and  debility,  amount 
of  preralcuco  of,  361  ;  asthma  benefited 
at,  362  ;  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  prevalent  at,  3ri2  ;  cuncer  in* 
orosfting.  359  ;  causes  of  death,  SS3  ; 
dsath-nite  from  bronchitis,  pleuriiiy, 
pneumonia,  352, — from  cancer,  SfiS, — 
from  phthisis,  Srd,  352;  diarrhoea 
rare  at,  362  ;  diphtheria  uncomnmn  at, 
8SS  ;  drainage,  353  ;  hicmoptysis  In- 
fretiuvnt,  851  ;  health  resort  nn  lunger, 
860  :  kidney  diseases  infreqnent  at, 
862  ;  malaria  absent,  352  ;  phthisis 
decreasing  at,  361  ;  scarlet  fever, 
amount  of  prevalence  of,  352  ;  scrofula, 
rarest,  351  ;  »kin  JiBenaes  not  common 
at,  352  ;  tolicrcular  diseases  benefited 
at,  351 :  tyuhoid  fever  decreasing,  852  ; 
wster  supply,  350 

Sybil  Head,  Smerwick.  4W> 

Sydenham,  S.  E.,  as  a  residence,  68; 
metropolitan  health  re«urt,  72  ;  sur- 
face geology  and  altituile,  78 

Symons,  Mr.  G.  J.,  F.R.S..  the  rainfall 
of  tlie  const  of  Smith  Wales,  337 

Syou  Park,  Isleworth,  W..  surfa<:c  geo- 
logy and  altitude.  76 

Syphilis  Almont  unknown  in  country 
regions  of  Lake  District,  213 

Tabes  ueseniihua.  amount  of  preva- 
lence in  North  'Wales,  299 

Tcddingtou.  W.,  suifaco  geology  and 
altitude,  76 


Temperature,  effect  on  death-rate  from 
diarrhoa  at  Cardiff,  845 :  influence  on 
fo|[  of  Louduu  35;  of  Buxton  (moan 
mtuimum)  in  winter  lower  than  at  anr 
other  English  station,  166  ;  of  Ciiiditf 
in  four  seasons,  340  ;  of  Dublin,  3DU, 
391 ;  of  Durham.  244, — in  spring, 
248, — in  summer,  250, — in  antumn, 
262,— in  winter.  264  ;  at  Killsmey, 
493 ;  of  Midland  Dmnties.  122.— 
oolder  ihsu  in  London  iu  summer, 
129, 131, — colder  in  winter  and  hotter 
in  Hummer  than  on  sva-cooat,  128  ;  of 
Northumberland,  244, — iu  spring, 
248, — in  fcuniiiier,  250, — in  autumn, 
252,— iu  winter,  254  ;  of  sea  on  coast 
of  Wales,  334  :  of  Valeutia  Island, 
477-480;  of  North  Walej,  291-296; 
of  Yorkahin?,  244, — in  spring,  248, — 
in  .'hummer,  260, — iti  antumn,  262, — 
in  winter,  264 

Temjiemturc  tables,  Midland  Counties, 
122-124 

Trmple  Furtnue,  N.W.,  smface  geo- 
log)'  and  altitude,  78,  79 

Tenby,  nniemia  benefited  at,  363  ; 
anicmia  and  debility  rare  at,  Sti2; 
arthritis  rare  at,  362  ;  asthma  benefited 
at,  363, — rare  at,  362  ;  climate  oa 
affected  by  Gulf  Stream,  861  ;  con- 
ducive to  and  Kuitablu  for  old  age, 
3d2,  363  ;  ecxema  rare  at,  802  ;  drabi- 
age,  302;  hasmoptysia  rare  at,  362; 
kidney  diseases  benefited  at,  363, — 
rare  at,  862 ;  mortality  retunis,  ^62 ; 
neuralgia,  amount  of  prevalence,  302  ; 
phthibia  prevalent  nt,  362, — benefited 
at,  363  :  pufumonia  and  bronchitis 
prevakMit  at,  SG2  ;  niiufall,  361  ;  rheu- 
matitoii  rare  at,  3ti2  :  scrofula  rare  at, 
362  ;  tubeivalar  diseases  brnetitptl  at, 
363,— rare  at,  362 ;  tvphoiil  fever 
rare  at,  362  ;  water  supply,  362 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  on  Glenganiff,  465 

Tliomea  Ditton,  S.W,,  suHace  geolog_v 
and  attitude,  76 

Thanet  Beds  in  County  of  London  and 
Greater  Ixmdon,  79 

Theydon  Hoi.s,  N.E.,  surfiice  geology 
and  altitude,  74,  78 

Theydon  Oomon,  N.E.,  surface  geology 
aud  altitude.  74,  78 

Theydon  Mount,  N.E.,  surface  geology 
aiid  altitude,  74,  7S,  79 

Tliomni),  Dr.  A.,  notes  on  Aberystwith, 
377 

Thornton  Heath,  Croj-don,  S.,  surfiice 
geology  and  altitude,  76 

Throat     diaeaoca     (chronic     catarrhal) 
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Throat  diseases — continued. 

benefited  by  Queenstown  (Co.  Cork), 
458 
Throat  (sore),  see  Sore  throat 
Thyroid    (enlarged)     prevalent    ftroond 

Windermere,  213 
ToIUngton  Park,    N.,    surface    geology 

and  altitude,  7S 
Tonsillitis  prevalent  at  Qlengarriff,  467 
Tonsils  (enlarged)  benefited  at  Malvern, 

143  ;  rare  at  Malvem,  143 
Tooting,  S.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76,  78 
Tottenliam,    surface  geology   and  alti- 
tude. 76,  78 
Totteridge,  N.W.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  79 
Towvn,  exposed  position  of,  325 
Trachoma  prevalent  in  County  Cork,  451 
Tramore,  438  ;  aneemia  absent  at,  439,.— 
benefited  at,  439  ;    debility  benefited 
at,  439  ;   diphtheria  absent  at,  439  ; 
drainage,  439  ;   inflnenza,  amount  of 
prevalence  at,  439 ;   kidney  diseases 
rare  at,   439 ;  phthisis  rare  at,  439  ; 
rheumatism  rare  at,  439  ;  skin  diseases 
rare  at,  439  ;  water  supply,  439 
Trefriw,  anemia,  debility  and  chlorosis 
benefited  at,  328  ;  ferruginous  springs 
of,  327  ;  water  supply,  327 
Trimingham  (near  Cromer),  111 
Tuberculosis  (pulmonale),  see  Phthisis 
Tubercular  diseases,  other  than  phthisis 
pulmonalis : 
beuefited  at  Aberystwith,  377  ;  at 
Cromer,  110;  at  Felixstowe,  94  ; 
at  Malvern,  143  ;  at  The  Mumbles, 
365  ;  at  Swansea,  351 ;  at  Tenby, 
363 
amount  of  prevalence    at    Cardiff, 
341  ;     at  Carmarthen,    359  ;     at 
Criccieth,  321  ;  at  Galway,  506 ; 
in  Lake  District,  211  ;  at  Pwll- 
lieli,    320 ;    at  Nevin,  319 ;     in 
North  Wales,  299 
prevalent  in  Belfast,  555  ;    in  Cork 

and  neighbourhood,  450 
uncommon  at  Aberystwith,  377  ;  at 
Achill  Inland  and  Boogort,  522 ; 
at  Ardglass,  562  ;  at  Barmouth, 
324  ;  at  Buucrana  537 ;  at  Chel- 
tenham, 150 ;  at  Clacton -on-Sea, 
88 ;  at  Cromer,  110 ;  at  Felixstowe, 
93 ;  in  Fishguard  district,  371 ; 
at  Leamington,  158  ;  at  Malvern; 
143;  at  Minehinhampton,  154; 
at  The  Mumbles,  365;  at  St. 
David's,  368  ;  at  Swansea,  351  ;  at 
Tenby,  862 ;  at  WobumSands,  162 


Tubercular  diseases — corUinued. 

See  also  Glands  (tubercalous  diseases 
oO>  and  Joints  (tubercalous  dis- 
eases oO 
Tu&ell  Park,  N.,  surface  geology  and 

altitude,  78 
Tulse  Hill,  S.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 78 
Tunbridge  Wells,  analysis  of  chalybeate 
water  compared  with  that  of  Flitwick 
water,  172 
Tumham   Green,   W.,   surface    geology 

and  altitude,  80 
Tweedmonth,  258 

Twickenham,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 76 
Twin     Sulphur     Well,    Lisdoonvama, 

analysis  of,  584,  585 
Twyford,    N.W.,  surface    geology   and 

altitude,  78 
Tynemouth,  259 
Typhoid  fever : 

almost  unknown  at  Barmouth,  324 ; 
at  Dovercouii:,  90 ;  in  Lake 
District  (except  in  towns),  213 ; 
at  Southwold,  99 ;  at  Tenbv, 
362 
death-rate  in  London  County,  1899, 

58  ;  in  Midland  Counties,  134 
decreasing  at  Swansea,  352 
amount  of  prevalence    at  Cardifi', 
344  ;  at  Galway,  506  ;  at  Lowes- 
toft, 104  ;  at  The  Mumbles,  365  ; 
in  Northumberland,  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  272 ;  at  Seaham,  261 ; 
in  North  Wales,  299 
prevalent    in     Belfast,     555 ;      at 
Carmarthen,   360 ;    in  Cork  and 
uei^bourhood,  451 ;  in  Douglas 
(Isle  of  Man),   224  ;   in  Dublin 
(City),  389 
rare  at  Aberystwith,  378  ;  at  AchUl 
Island      and       Doogort,     522 
at    Ardglass,    563 ;      at      Beau 
maris,  317  ;    at  Buncrana,    537 
at  Cheltenham, 160 ;  at  Clacton 
on-Sea,  89  ;  at  Colwyn  Bay,  308 
at  Criccieth,  322  ;  at  Cromer,  110 
at  Felixstowe,  93  ;  in  Fishguard 
district,     372 ;    at     Leamington 
(very),  158  ;  at  Portrush,  546  ;  at 
Pwllheli,   320  ;    at  St.   David's, 
368 ;    in    Valentia  Island,   485 ; 
at  Wobum  Sands,  162 
Typhus    fever,    persistence  of,    in    the 
Arran  Islands,  504  ;  in  Cork  and 
neighbourhood,  451 
death-rate  in  London  County,  1899, 
insignificant,  57 
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Tyrer.  Mr.  R.,  F.R.MetSoc.,  on  Iho 
ineteorolngy  of  ClieUoiiIiBm,  Ut) 

npTO!f,  £.,  Burfnco  geolog)*  oiid  altitude 

7« 
Upton    park,    K.,    surface  geology   ntitl 

attitude,  76 
Urinary   systeiti,    Hisessot  of.  morUlily 

front,  iu  Kn^^Und  and  Wales,  64 ;  in 

Kssi-x.  64  ;   :ii  Krnt,  6i  ;   in  I^iidon 

County,    64;    in   Middlesex,    64;    in 

yurrey,  64  ;  in  Susst-x,  64 
Ushnw  (Ushaw  Moor),  'J62  ;  nieteorolof^, 

262 ;  metoorologiod  tables,  256.  28& 
Uxbridge,  W.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 

tud«,  76 

Vai.e  of  Ct.wvii  linitable  for  treat- 
montuf  pbtluMs,  32d  ;  rainfHll,  328 

Vale  of  Ovoca  ( Ark  low),  451 

Valentia  laland,  474-487  ;  aUniminaria 
(cbrunic)  rare,  48& ;  atiieniia  and 
dfbiUty  uncommon,  485  ;  aathmo  mro, 

485  ;  broucUitiD  and  catarrh  rans  485  ; 
calcnlns  and  gravel  unknown,  465 ; 
diarrboia  uneonimon,  485  ;  diphtboria 
rare,  485 ;  draioaffe.  482 ;  geology,  475 ; 
hapr  asthma  benefited  by,  486 ;  malarial 
affectiona  abaent^  485  ;  moftslca,  fatal 
epideminof,  486  ;  meteorological  table, 
483 ;  meteorology,  477  ;  neuralgia 
prevalent,    485 ;     old    age     fminent, 

486  ;  phtbiaia  very  rare,  485, — pro 
bably  benctited  by,  48(J ;  pleurisy 
rare,  485  ;  pneumonia  rare.  485 ; 
rainfall,  480 ;  renal  dropiy  (acut*)) 
rarr,  485 ;  rhenmatiam  somewhat 
prevalent.  485  ;  scarlet  fovt?r,  amount 
of  prevalent^?,  485 ;  scrofula  rare, 
485;  ftkin  di^teoaed  mrc,  485;  aoro 
throat  (endemic)  alMent.  485  ;  tem- 
jterature,  477-480;  typhoid  fevrr  rare, 
485;  vegetation,  476;  water  aupply, 
484  ;  winds,  force  and  amount,  482 

Valley  brick-enrtb  or  loam,  «*  Brick- 
earth 

VaUer  grarel  and  sand,  aea  GniTel 

Vauxbail,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 
76 

Vwetation  of  Durham.  237  ;  of  Lake 
Diatiict.  208  ;  of  Northumberland, 
S37  ;  of  Southwold,  96 ;  of  Valcntia 
Island,  476  ;  of  Wobum  Sands,  160 ; 
of  Yorkshire,  237 

Ventry,  490 

Vertical  production  of  "high  fog"  in 
lionilon,  84 

Victoria  Paik,  N.E,,  surface  geology 
and  altitude,  76 


WADDoy,  S..  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 74.  79 
Wakeling.  Mr.  T.  G..  notes  on  Clacton- 

on-Sea,  87 
Walbrook,  surface  geology  and  altitude, 

7fi,  76 
Walea    (mortality),    xe    England    and 
Wales  (mortality) ;  temperature  of  sea 
surface.  334 
Wales  (North),  climate  during  winter, 
'JSS,  295,  29S 
dipbthi-ria,  amount  of  pravalouce, 

299,  300 
effect  in  winter  of  coast  aspect,  288, 

geology,  288 

health  rosorta  (inland),  «e  Bettwi- 
y-Coed,  Llangollen,  Trefriw,  Vale 
of  Clwyd  ;  (seaside),  see  Abergele, 
Abersoch,  Anglesey,  Barmouth, 
Bcaamaris,  Borth,  Boll  Ray, 
Cemraaes  Bay.  Colwyn  Bay, 
Criccioth,  Desanwy,  Hnrlecn, 
Holy  Island,  Llanndro^,  Llan- 
dudno, LLandulas,  Llanfairfeehau, 
Lleyn  Peninsula,  Uenai  fitraita, 
Ncriu,  PeumaeDmawr.  PenaarD, 
Prastatrn,  Pwllheli,  Portmadoc. 
Red  Wharf  Bay,  Rhoacolyn. 
Rhofmegir,  Rhyl,  Tovryu 

humidity,  290 

malaria,  disappearance  of,  297 

meteorological  tablen,  ittr.  CoHyn 
Bay,  Llandudno,  Rhyl 

meteorology,  289 

physical  configuration,  2B6-288 

phthisis,  omountof  preralonce,  297- 
299 

rainfall,  289 

scarlet  fever,  amount  of  preralence, 
299 

finnshine,  2ttl-296 

tabes  mescnteriea  and  other  tuber- 
ctilar  affections,  amount  of  pre- 
valence, 299 

tcmrHjratiire,  291-296 

typhoid  fever,  amonntof  prevalence, 
299 

winter  resorts,  289 
Wales  (South),  character  and  physical 
configuration,  22f^S3l 

chief  Cannes  of  drath,  S80 

climate aa  affected  by  ocean  currents, 
330,  333-335  ;  in  reUtion  to  pre- 
valence of  disease,  340,  380;  m^ 
o^jo  C^rdiflT;  tends  to  prolong  Ufis 
of  the  aged,  380 

elouda,  340 

gvology,  331-333 


^m             ^^^                  ^^F           INDEX                                                 ^H 

^H                  Wales  (Soutb)-^D>i/inuet2. 

Water  supply  at   Aberdorey,    334 ;   at 

^^H                         health  reBorts,  tee  Aberaeron,  Aher- 

Aher>-Htwith,     879 ;     at      AcbiU 

^^M                             north,  Abcrystwith,  Bracelet  Ray, 
^^H                              Broadhnven,  Caniiarthen,  Caswell 

Island  and  Doogort,  523 ;  In  Til- 

lages of  Anglesey,  317  ;  at   Ard- 

^^H                              Buy,  FcnryBide,  Fishguard,  Good- 

glass,    564 ;    at    Ascot,    164  ;    at 
Bauiburgh,    259 ;    at    BarmonUi, 

^^M                               wick,    Lniiglaud    Hay.    Mumtiles, 
^^B                              Ni;wport,    New    Quay,    Ox^vich, 

324  ;  at  Beaumaris,  317  :  at  Bel- 

^^B                             Pu-narth,    Puiiinsula    of    Gower, 

fast.  553  ;  at  Buncraua.  W7  ;  at 

^^1                              Port    Kyiion.    Portbcawl,    Solva, 

Csrdiir    (analysiii).    346-348;    at 

^H                            Soutberndowu,   St.  Bride's  Bay, 

Carrnartlten,  860 :  at  CUcton-on- 

^H                            St.  David'tf,  Swansea,  Tenby 

Sea,  88  ;  at  C-oIwyn  Bay,  307  ;  at 

^H                        lung  diaeaAes  prevalent,  370 

^^B                          meteorol<M;ical    tables,  see  Aberyst- 

^H                              with.    CanlifT,    Carmarthen,    St. 

Cricdelh,  322;   at   Cromer,    109, 

110 ;     at     Darlington,    263  ;     U  ^ 

Dovercuutt,     90 ;     at    Drngheda^^^^B 

^H                              Ann's  Head,  St.  David's 

575;     of    Dublin.     3M-403  ;    a^H 

^H                          meteorology,  335-337 

Felixstnwi-.    92 ;     at     Fiahguardi^H 

^^m                        phthisis  prevalent  in,  380 

373  ;   at  Galway,  507  :   at  Gr«y^^l 

^^B                          rainfall  on  coast,  337-^39 

stones,  424  ;  at  Marlecb.  323  :  a^^H 

^H                           rheumatism  pi'evalent,  370 

Hornsea,  268  ;    in   Isle   of   Mai^l^^B 

^H                             KUQtihiue,  340 

224  ;  at  Kendal,  220  :  at  Kilmorn^ 

^H                           winds,  340 

Quay,   435;    at  KihRstown,    413; 

^M                   AValford,  Dr.  E.,  notes  on  Cardiir,  341 

in   Lake  District,    211  ;   at    l^y- 

^H                   AValham  Green,  W.,  surface  geology  and 

town,  577  ;  at  Lcamiu«tou,    156  ; 

^H                        altitude,  76.  80 

at  Llandudno,  312;  aiLlondulas, 

^H                    AVulkor,   Mr.  A.  0.,   notes  on   Colwyn 

304  ;  at  Llangollen,  326 ;  of  Lou- 

WM                      Bay,  305 

don,     37-40,— danger    of    wat^r 

B^                   Wallinjfton,  8.W.,  surface  geology  and 

famine,     41,    42,~dangera     cou- 

altitude,  74,  79 

nected  with,  41,— defects  of,  41, 

Walthnm  Abbey.  K.E.,  surface  geology 

— depletion  of  rivers  due  to,  41,  ^^ 

and  altilude,  76 
^VaUham  Cross,  N.,  surface  geology  and 

— irapmitv    poasiblf?,    41, — infeo^^H 
tiou  possiole,  41 ;  at    LowcstafL'^^fl 

altitude,  77 

101  ;  at  MaUhide,  407  ;  at   MaU 

Walthatnatow,    N.E..    sarfaoc    geology 

vcrn.  142;  of  Marshland  (L>iin 

and  altitude.  77,  7S 

district),  U3,  114.— iiopragnatcid 

"Walton-on-tlu'-Xftze,  89 

witli      salt,      113,— impregDatioa 

Walton  -  on  -  Thames,      S.W.,      surface 

with  fmU  possible  cause  of  aboenee 

gc«loKy  and  altitude  77 
"Walworth,     S..    surfiice     geology     and 

of    calculus,    115,    117;    at    The 

Mumbles,    355;   at   Kevin,   319; 

altitude,  77 

at  PeuniocnraawT,  315  ;  at  Port- 

Wandsworth,  cnidc  and  corrected  death- 

rush,  .'144,  645  ;  at  Prestat^Ti,  301 ; 

rates,  53 ;   death-rate   from    phthifHs, 

at  Rhyl,  302 ;  at  SU  Dnvid'i,  369  ; 

60;  surface  geology  and  nltitude,  77, 

at  Sal'tburn,  266  ;  at  Scarborough, 
267  ;  at  Seaham.  261 :  at  Shield* 

78,  80  J  upper  districts  favourable  to 

rhuumatiam,  71, — healthy   and   brmo* 

(Sonth),  261  ;   at  .Southerndow !;. 

in«,  69 

350  ;  at  Southwold.  97 ;  at  Swuti- 

Wanstead,  N.E.,   surface   geology  and 

»L»a,     361  ;     at    Teiiby,     362 ;    »t 

altitude,  77,  78 

Tramore,   439 ;   at  Trefriw,  327  ; 

Warn?nnoint.  571  ;  rainfall.  571 
WnrwicKfihire,  death-rate  one  of  highest 

atValentiaIslaud.484;atliVlutby, 

266  ;  of  Windfnnfre  district,  21S  ; 

in  Midland  Counties,  132 

at  Wtiburu  Sands  161  ;  at  Gtvat 

Washhouses,  sec  liaths 

Yarmouth,  108;  of  york*hirs,2«9 

Water  ComtMinies  of  London  (Chelsea, 
t                               East   Loni  on.  Grand  Junction,  Kent, 

purity  of  water    supply  do«s   not 

diminish  death  nte  frorainfantOe 

Lambeth.  Kew  River,  South wark  and 

diarrhn-A  in  Glasj^ow,  58 

Vauxhall.   West    Middlesex),  38,  39; 

Waterford  (Qty),  436-438 ;  rainfiil],  438 

puichose  attempted  by  London  County 
CJouncil,  40  ;  source  of  supply,  39 

Wftterford  (Connty),  sfr  Ardmore,  Bcay- 

mahon,  Cappoquin,  Duugairan,  Db». 

Water   famine,    danger    of,  in    Loudon 

more      (£ast),      Lismot«,      Traxnon* 

district,  41,  42 

Youghal 

tWatcrlow    Park .    snifaoe    geology    and 
allitutU*,  78,  79 
WaterviUe.  473 
'Watlicn,  Dr.  .1.  H.,  notes  on  Fiahgiiard 
district,  371 
'WcAldstone,     Harrow,     K.W. ,    surface 
geology  and  altitude,  78 
TVfUiug,   Hfilt-y.  S.E.,  surface  geology 
niid  altitude,  79 
'nVlIi-iiext-thti-Sea.     Ill  ;       broncliitis 
(chronic)  not  enitf^d  by  climate.  112; 
jilithisis  benefited  in  summer,  112 
Wembley  Park,  N.W.,  surfacf.*  geology 

and  altitude,  78 
Weat  Drayton,  W.,  surface  geology  and 

ftltitude,  77,  80 
West  End,    Hainpst«ad,   X.W.,  surface 

Keolo>:y  and  altitude.  78 
Wr-et    Kirby.    191 ;    ohronio   bronchial, 
kidocy,  and  lung  diseases  benefited  at, 
191 
Wtrat  Malvern,  sec  Malvfrn  (West) 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Com|ta;iy, 

39;  Hourceof  aupnlv,  39 
Weatboume  Park,   W.,  surface  geology 

and  altttade,  78 
Westcombe  Park,  S.B.,  anrface  geology 

andaltitndc.  74,  79,  60 
Westminster,  crude  and  ccirrect4?d  death- 

r  rates,   6S;   deatli*nite  from    phthisis, 

00;  sor&ce  geology  and  altitude,  75, 
77 
Westmorland,    doath-rate,     214,     21&  ; 
rainfall,     '^06 ;     rainfall     tables.     Me 
Afpleby,  Elturwatcr,  Shap,    Winder- 
mere 
Westow   Hill,    Korwood,   S.E.,   surface 
geology  and  altitude,  78 
West  port.  615 

Wexford     (County),     sec     Blackwater, 
Courtown    Harbour,    Ourracloe,    Kil- 
niore  Quay,  Rosalare 
Wexford  (Town),  433 
Weyhridge    (pine    districts),    bronchitia 
benefitod  at,  72  ;  kidney  disease  bene- 
fited at,  72  ;  pnlmonary  catarrh  bene- 
fited at,  72 
Whetetoue,    N.,    surface    geology    and 

altitude,  74,  79 
Whitaker.  Dr.  U.,  notes  on  Belfast,  553- 

555 
Whitby.  2fi9,  266,  266;  diainagc,  28«  j 

water  supply,  266 
Whitechapei,  crude  and  corrected  death- 
rates,    63  ;  death-rate   from  phthisis, 
80  ;  inrfacc  geology  and  altitude,  77 
Whitegate  and  Aghiida,  469 
Whitehead,  651 
Whitley,  259 
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I  residence,  68  ; 
CAses    of    rhou- 
siirfAce  geology  and  alti- 

N.,  surface  geology  and 


Whnoping-cough,  death-rtite  in  London 
County.  1899, 57 ;  in  Midland  Conntlea, 
134 
Wickham  Court,  S.E.,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  74,  79 
Wickham    (£a.Ht),    nnrface    geology  and 

altitude,  80 
Wickham  (West),  S.B.,  surface  geology 

and  altitude,  79 
Wieklow  (County),  418  ;  see  nUo  Bray, 
Delgnny,      Kuniakerry,      Greyatonaa, 
National    Hospital   for   Consumption 
for  In»land 
Wieklow  (Town).  427,  428 
Willesden,    N.W.,   surface  geology  and 

attitude,  78 
Williams,     Dr.    W,    H.,    notes   ou  St. 

David'is  368 
Williamstown,  409 
Wimbledon,   S.W.,  m 
contra-indicated    in 
matifsm,  72  : 
tude,  77,  7.S 
Winchiiioro  Hill 

altitude,  79 
Wind'exiwsure  of  Malvern,  139 
Windermere    (Lake,   district    of),    218 ; 
see  alao  Ambleside,  Bownoas,  Winder- 
mere   (Town) ;    carbuncles    not    un- 
common in,  213 ;  convnlcsceuta  bene- 
fited in,  217;  thyroid  (enlarged)  fre- 
quent in,  213 
Windermere  (Town).  318  ;  drainage  and 
wftt«?r  supply,  218;  rainfall  tnble,  207 
Winds  prevalent,  in  Durham,  245.  240, — 
in  spring,  249, — in  Kummi^r,  252, — in 
autumn,    263, — in    wintor,    2ftr> ;    at 
Lo^vcstoPt,  101  ;   in  Northuml^rUnd, 
245,  246, — insprin;:;,  249, — insummei, 
262.— in  autumn,  253.— in  winter,  255; 
at  Valentia  Island,  force  and  aui'>uut, 
482  ;  in  South  Wales,  340 ;   in  York- 
sliire,   245,  846,— in  spring,  24Jt, — iu 
summer,   252, — in   autumn,    253, — in 
winter,  255  ;  ate  a/»  East  Winils 
Winter,    climat«    of    \orthumberland, 
Durham  and    Vork^hire  during,  354, 
255  ;  of  North  Wales  during.  288,  295, 
296 ;  Ho^Ukc  not  deairablo  for  chronic 
bronchitis  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
191  ;  Iriiih  health  resorts  suitable  for, 
387  ;  Mallaranuy  (Co.  Mayo),  as  health 
resort  in,  618 
Winter  resortA,  advantagMi  of  Beaomaria, 
316;    of  Colwyn   Bay,    304-306;    of 
Oower     Peninsula,    357 ;     in    North 
Wales,  289;  Llanfairfechan,  315 
Winter  tcmpcnilure   of  Buxton   (mean 
minimum)   lower   than  at  any  other 
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Winter  tenipermturc — wntimud. 

EnfiUih  filfttioii,  16tl;  of  iuUnd  stations 
colder  than  on  sea-coast,  123 

Withernsca,  268 

Woburn  Sands,  159-163  ;  anwiuia  rar« 
at,  102;  a»tlitna  benefited  at,  162,— 
nr«  at|  16'2 ;  bronchitis  bunefitol  at, 
102, — rare  at,  102  ;  calculus  and  gravel 
rure  at,  16*2;  debility  rare  at,  lti'2  ; 
diarrhota,  amount  of  prevalunco,  102  ; 
diplitheria,  amount  of  prevaleDco,  ltf2  ; 
drainaf^,  161  ;  dropsy  (renal  acute) 
mre  at,  162  ;  geological  fomiation  and 
soil,  160 ;  heart  disease  l>encfitcd  at,  162; 
malaria  absent  at,  162;  nietvorology 
and  climate,  160,  161  :  neuralgia  rare 
at,  162  ;  phthisiti  benefited  at,  103,— 
rare  af,  162;  pk*nri*y  rare  at,  162; 
pDoumouia  rare  at,  102 ;  rheumatic 
fever  rare  af,  162,— benefited  at,  162  ; 
rheumatism  (muscular),  amount  of 
prevalence  at,  162;  rheumatoid  arthritis 
rare  at,  1(52  ;  acnrltt  fever,  atuonnt  of 
prevalence,  162  ;  scrofula  rare  at,  102 ; 
dltin  diseaa^M  rau-  at,  162  ;  trees  and 
vegetation,  160  :  tuberculous  diseases 
rareat,  162  ;  typhoid  feverraro  at,  162; 
water  snnply,  101 

Woking  (pine  dlstricls),  bronchitis  bene- 
fited at,  72  ;  kidney  diauaae  benefited 
at,  72  ;  pulmonary  catarrh  benefited 
Ht,  72 

"Wood  Green,  N,,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  78 

Woodford,  N.E.,  surface  geology  and 
altitude,  78,  79 

Woodgrnnge  Park,  Ilford,  E.,  surface 
gyology  and  altitude,  77 

Woodsido    Park,    Finoliley, 
geology  aud  altitude,  74 

Woodward,  Mr.  H.  IJ,,  F.R.S.,  on  soils 
and  HuhsoiU  of  London  district,  2 

Woolwich,    S.E.,   crude  ajid    corrected 


N,,  surface 


Woolwich,  S.  E. — continutii, 

death-rates,     53  :      death-rate      from 

phthisifi,    60  :     hurfnce    geology    and 

altitude.  74,  79,  80 
Woolwich  (North),  E.,  surfitce  geologj 

and  attitude,  75 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  in  County 

of  London  and  OrMter  London,  79 
Worcester  Park.   S.W,,  surface  geol 

and  altitude,  7S 
Worksop,  sunshine  tables,  174 
Wormwood  .Scnihs.  JC.  W. ,  surface  geol 

and  altitude,  78 
Wright-Grant,  Dr.  J.,  notes  on  Wobura 

Sanda,  162 
Wroth,  Mr.W.,  on  ancient  London apa«,42 
Wvnnt',  Archdeacon,  on  amount  of  cloud 

at  Killamey,  494 

Vauhoui-b  (Great).  105-109  ;  drainage, 
108  ;  iufoctions  diMtfises.  official  sta- 
tistics not  obtainable,  108  :  isolatioa 
hospitals.  108  :  meteorology,  100-108  j, 
Wfttvr  sniiply,  108 

Yeading  Hayea,  N.W.,  surface  geology 
aud  allimde,  80 

Yicwsley,  W.,  surface  geology  and  alti- 
tude, 77,  80 

Yorkshire,  coast  resorts,  phthisis  (earW) 
may  benefit  at,  in  summer  or  early 
autumn.  275  ;  drainage,  209  ;  drainage 
(natural),  236  ;  geology,  233  ;  inetmr. 
ological  tables,  act  Aysgarth,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Hull,  Kouuton,  StarNuxMiigh  j 
minerals,  *J34  ;  physical  features,  232  ; 
resorts  in,  arc  Hridliogton.  FUey, 
Hornsea,  Redcar,  Robin  UoodV  Ray, 
Saltburn  Scarborough.  Whitby, 
Withernsoa;  soils,  235;  water  supply. 
2(>9;  Dcvrti^Xorthumberland,  Durh.Vm 
aud  Yorkshire 

Young  (The).  »e€  Adolescents 

Youghal,  441-444 
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